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PEBnxPS  in  no  walk  of  literature  has  legal  disquisition  belong,  of  necessity,  to 
iere  been  such  diversity  in  the  situation  those  who  have  devoted  their  abilities  ex- 
id  drcumstances  of  those  belonging  to  it  clusively  to  such  studies,  and  for  whom 
I  poetry.  TheoloKv,  natural  science,  they  form  each  a  recognised  profession; 
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bat  even  history,  prose,  fiotion,  essty 
writing;  (in  which,  of  coarse,  is  included 
literary,  social,  and  political  criticism),  even 
these,  which  do  not  involve  any  peculiar 
recognition  of  a  distinct  calling,  belong,  at 
least,  prftty  nearly  to  one  class  in  the 
social  circle — the  educated  middle  class — 
not  many  of  those  immediately  above  or 
below  this  being  included  in  the  ranks  of 
the  writers  on  those  subjects.  The  cause 
of  this  is  siiiliciently  obvious.  Unlettered 
genius  cannot  attempt  that  which  requires 
extensive  learning,  and  limited  acquaintance 
with  society  cannot  portray  to  advantage 
the  habits,  manners,  modes  of  thought  and 
action  belonging  to  human  nature  in  all 
classes,  and  in  different  countries;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  laborious  research  and 
long-continued  work  are  irksome  to  those 
who  have  not  been  trained  to  labour,  and 
are  in  rank  and  fortune  above  the  necessity 
for  it.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  such 
persons  have  duties  belonging  to  their  state, 
which  generally  render  protracted  study 
impossible.  In  one  case,  therefore,  the 
abilities  remain  undeveloped ;  in  the  other, 
frequently  unused.  But  the  poet  belongs 
to  ail  classes.  F rom  the  peer  to  the  peasant, 
all  who  possess  the  inspiration  of  song  have 
suffered  it  to  flow  forth.  Here  hard  study, 
deep  thought,  profound  reasoning,  need  not 
be  added  to  the  impnlses  of  imagination,  to 
the  promptings  of  fancy.  Natural  feeling 
needs  only  to  be  expressed  in  natural  lan¬ 
guage;  instinettve  emotion  only  wants  a 
voice.  We  may  question  the  fact  that  there 
have  ever  been  any  “mute  inglorious  Mil- 
tons,'*  while  we  find  that  the  cottage,  the 
palaee,  the  cloister,  the  camp,  the  nuuiufac- 
tory,  have  each  sent  forth  their  represen¬ 
tative  bard. 

It  may  be,  perhaps,  for  this  reason  that 
the  lives  of  poets  have  an  interest  for  the 
rest  of  the  world  beyond  the  lives  of  other 
writers.  We  all  feel  anxious  to  know, 
“  How  did  this  man  live  ?  Was  he  rich  or 
poor — happy  or  miserable — solitary  or  sur¬ 
rounded  by  friends?  Did  he  dwell  among  the 
hedgerows  or  forests — oramongthe  crowded 
marts,  the  noisy  streets,  the  overflowing 
houses — or  among  the  factory  chimneys — 
or  on  the  ocean  wave  ?  Tell  us  in  what 
home  our  birds  have  sung.'*  Wo  are 
satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  labour  of  our 
poor,  toiling  “  pack-horses.’’  We  want  to 
be  informed  whether  our  nightingales  spent 


their  lives  in  gilded  cages  or  woodland 
thickets. 

The  subject  of  the  present  sketch  was 
one  whose  life,  during  the  active  portion  of 
it,  belonged  to  the  Court  and  the  Cabinet. 
As  a  literary  celebrity,  he  forms  a  link  in 
the  chain  which  unites  the  two  great  eras 
of  English  literature — the  Elizabethan  and 
that  succeeding  the  Revolution.  Bom  in 
1618,  but  two  years  after  the  death  of 
Shakspeare,  in  the  reign  of  James  the 
First,  he  lived  through  the  turbulent  reign 
of  his  successor,  through  the  more  peaceful, 
but  very  little  more  secure,  government  of 
Cromwell,  when  peace  seemed,  indeed,  but 
the  temporary  repose  of  hostile  armies,  and 
died  In  1667,  during  the  life  of  that 
crowned  profligate,  the  second  Charles, 
whose  excesses,  and  those  of  his  courtiers, 
infected  the  nation  with  a  partial  mania  of 
imitation,  which,  fortunately  for  himself, 
stifled  the  more  stormy  passions  that  broke 
out  anew  on  the  accession  of  James  the 
Second. 

It  will  readily  b«  conceived  that  these 
times  were  not  the  most  favourable  for  the 
development  of  genius  in  any  arts  but  war 
and  politics.  The  glorious  age  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,  with  all  its  brilliant  names,  poets, 
philosophers — the  age  of  Spenser,  Shaks¬ 
peare,  Bacon,  Raleigh,  Jonson — had  passed 
away,  and  the  scarcely  less  brilliant  days 
of  Anne,  the  days  ofNewton,  Boyle,  Locke, 
Pope,  Swift,  and  Addison  had  not  yet 
come. 

But  if  it  be  tme  that  the  poet  belongs  to 
all  classes,  it  is  as  true  that  he  belongs  to 
all  times.  The  barbarous  and  the  civilized, 
the  turbulent  and  the  peaceful,  have  had 
their  minstrels.  Wo  mnst  not,  indeed, 
expect  that  the  char.actsr  of  their  songs 
'  wdl  be  the  same ;  and  amidst  the  host  of 
poets,  therefore,  who  ware  contemporary 
with  Cowley,  we  shall  look  in  vain  for  that 
purity  of  ttmght  and  originality  of  expres¬ 
sion  which  belong  to  those  who  lived  and 
wrote  in  happier  times.  Causes  which 
cannot  “  quench  the  light  of  song’’  can 
materially  dim  its  flame,  and  Milton  alone, 
perhaps,  among  those  of  whom  wc  speak, 
shone  with  that  full  brightness  which , 
Nature  intended.  An  example  of  what 
towering  genius  can  do  under  even  tbo 
most  adverse  circumstances,  he  alone  seems 
to  have  aimed  steadily  at  the  mark  which 
was  worthy  of  his  abilities ;  all  others  have 
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fallen  far  short  of  what  they  might  have  ac- I  in  1643,  when  he  retreated  to  Oxford, 
eomplished.  l  This  place  liaving  been  also  surrendered, 

Abraham  Cowley  was  born  in  London,  I  he  followed  Queen  Henrietta  to  Paris,  and 
is  the  parish  of  St.  Dunston,  in  the  year  I  undertook  the  laborious  ofRce  of  secretary 
ilrcady  mentioned.  Of  his  family  little  is  :  to  Lord  Jennyn,  which  he  held  to  the 
known.  One  of  his  biographers — l)r.  Sprat  j  year  1656,  when  he  was  sent  to  England 
—states  merely  that  his  father  was  a  citizen,  l  by  the  Royalist  party  in  the  character. 
Dr.  Johnson,  on  what  authority  we  know  I  partly,  of  an  emissary  to  their  friends,  and, 
lot,  adds  that  he  was  a  grocer.  Ilis  situa-  !  ])artly,  of  a  spy  on  the  existing  govern- 
tiou  ill  life  was,  however,  of  little  coiise-  inent.  His  public  life  may  be  said  to 
quence  to  his  son,  as  the  latter  was  a  ■  have  terminated  here  (although  he  r*- 
posthumous  child.  We  may  very  fairly  '  sumed  his  situation  of  secretary  for  a  short 
infer  that  the  almost  universal  rule  of  i  jieriod  on  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell), 
Mature,  n.amely,  the  derivation  of  talent .  tor,  being  apprehended  by  the  agents  of 
from  the  female  parent,  holds  good  in  the  the  Commonwealth,  and  obliged  to  give  a 
case  of  Cowley;  ns  wo  find  that  his  1  considerable  security  to  procure  his  release 
widowed  mother  bent  all  her  energies  to-  [  from  prison,  he  was  of  course  precluded 
wards  procuring  fur  him  the  advantages  of  ^  from  again  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
a  liberal  education,  exhibiting  an  anxiety  ,  affairs  of  the  deposed  family, 
br  his  mental  culture  which,  in  the  uu-  i  Cowley  appears  to  have  incurred  what 
favourable  circumstances  in  which  she  was  we  may  now  consider  very  unjust  censure 
placed,  would  be  incompatible  with  the  for  his  submis.siou  to  the  ruling  powers, 
character  of  an  ordinary  person,  and  cvinc-  '  It  is  unfair  to  deal  with  the  man  of  letters, 
ng  a  perception  of  his  genius  which  could  who  had  but  his  genius  to  ftivo  to  the 
belong  to  none  but  a  superior  mind.  No  cause  he  loved — who  gave  it  zealously — 
picture  can  be  more  truly  affecting  than  but  whose  partizanship,  when  the  work 
that  of  a  mother  and  son  so  placed,  if  we  for  which  he  was  fitted  was  no  longer 
except  the  after  picture,  which  in  this  case  |  required,  could  be  of  little  use,  as  we 
was  realized,  of  the  aged  mother  listening  i  should  deal  with  the  soldier  or  the  states- 
to  the  triumphs  of  the  talent  she  luid  fos-  man  who  should,  for  any  personal  con- 
lirod  at  God  only  knows  wliat  sacrifices.  .  sideration,  throw  the  weight  of  his  in- 
That  his  poetical  talents  were  developed  fluence  or  authority  into  the  balance 
It  a  very  early  age  is  certain.  That  they  against  that  party  to  which  he  had  been 
owe  their  development  to  the  incident  so  before  conscientiously  attached, 
oftcii  and  fondly  repeated  of  his  childish  Cowley’s  submission  appears  to  have 
delight  in  the  poems  of  Spenser  may  be  been  merely  submission,  and  he  was  ever 
questioned.  The  opinion  of  the  great  Dr.  j  not  only  at  heart  a  Loyalist,  but  avowedly 
Johnson  that  genius  is  a  power,  or  col-  j  one  also.  He  certainly  gained  nothing 
lection  of  powers,  “  accidentally  deter-  ,  from  Cromwell’s  party  but  his  liberty,  nor 
mined  to  some  particular  direction,”  has  [  ever  appears  to  have  been  employed  in 
been  proved  by  all  experience  fallacious,  j  any  manner  by  that  government.  In  the 
It  was  just  as  natural  that  the  boy  Cowley  ,  year  1657  he  took  his  degree  as  Doctor  of 
should  feed  with  avidity  on  the  “  Fairy  |  Medicine,  but  does  not  appear  ever  to  have 
f^ueen,”  lounging  in  the  old-foshioued  i  practised,  and  from  that  time  to  the  period 
window-seat  of  his  mother's  parlour,  as  of  his  death,  with  the  exception  above- 
fliat  the  boy  Napoleon  should  arrange  i  mentioned,  he  lived  in  comparative  rctire- 
■ur.ic  b.attles  and  sieges  in  the  play-  |  ment.  For  some  time  after  the  Restoration 
jp-ouiid  of  the  college.  With  all  due  he  remained  in  expectation  of  preferment, 
deference  to  the  learned  doctor,  he  has,  ;  which  would  have  been  the  just  reward  of 
in  this  instance  at  least,  if  not  in  his  entire  :  his  services;  but  he  was  disappointed;  and 
theory,  put  the  effect  before  tjie  cause.  i  it  was  only  a  short  time  before  the  close  of 
He  received  his  education  first  at  West- 1  his  life  that,  through  the  interest  of  the 
minster,  where  he  appears  to  have  disiin-  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  Earl  of  St. 
juished  himself,  and  afterwards  at  Cam-  }  Alban’s,  he  obtained  sufficient  provision  to 
bridge,  where  he  remahied  until  compelled  preserve  him  from  embarrassment,  if  not 
0  leave  by  the  victorious  Parliamentarians  |  indigence. 
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We  thus  see  a  poet,  whose  writings  are 
by  no  means  few,  not  retired  in  the  lettered 
indolence  of  his  study,  not  wandering  in 
pleasant  musing  o’er  the  “  breezy  moors” 
or  through  the  “  forest  glades,”  or  by  the 
*'  sounding  ocean's  shore,”  but  fultilling 
onerous  and  responsible  duties  in  an  ar¬ 
duous  and  difficult  situation,  and  with 
numerous  claims  on  his  time  and  abilities. 
Nor  does  he  ever  seem  to  have  failed  in 
diligence  and  care,  or  devoted  to  his  pe¬ 
culiar  pursuits  the  time  which  belonged  to 
his  employers. 

This  is  but  a  brief  outline  of  the  life  of 
a  writer  who  seems  to  have  been  much  ad¬ 
mired  in  his  own  age,  and  who  still  retains 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  public  favour. 
Of  the  merits  of  his  writings  ns  well  as  of 
the  actual  greatness  of  bis  genius,  we  can 
scarcely  now  judge  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy.  Apart  from  the  causes  touched 
on  before,  which  militate  against  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  excellence,  the  disturbed  state 
of  politics,  tne  prevalence  of  violent  party 
feeling,  the  fact  of  a  society  divided  na¬ 
tionally  into  tyrants  and  democrats,  morally 
into  reckless  profligates  and  gloomy  fana¬ 
tics — besides  these  must  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  vitiated  taste  which  prevailed 
in  the  mere  machinery  of  poetic  composi¬ 
tion,  which  forbade  the  use  of  simple,  intelli¬ 
gible  language,  and  demanded  that  every 
sentiment  and  description  should  be  loaded 
with  very  generally  absurd,  and  always 
cumbrous,  imagery. 

The  age  which  reduced  Dryden  to  the 
situation  of  sycophant  to  a  corrupted  Court 
can  scarcely  have  failed  to  degrade,  in  some 
measure,  all  his  contemporaries ;  a  future 
time  was  to  allow  men  of  genius  to  appear 
as  they  really  are.  At  this  period,  if  they 
had  the  manliness  to  avoid  being  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  vice  or  the  applauders  of  faction,  it 
was  almost  as  much  as  could  be  expected. 
To  be  the  exponents  of  piety,  the  cham¬ 
pions  of  liberty,  was  scarcely  in  their  power ; 
and  thus,  shut  out  from  themes  most  fitted 
to  exhibit  the  poetic  art,  their  beauties 
of  thought  and  graces  of  expression  were 
wasted  on  subjects  for  the  most  part  frivolous, 
if  not  contemptible.  In  the  long  list,  there¬ 
fore,  of  the  poems  of  Cowley  we  shall  find 
but  comparatively  few  which  could  be  read 
throughout  with  unmixed  satisfaction  at 
Hie  present  day :  and  that  he  has  generally 
escaped  the  grosser  faults  of  most  of  the 


poets  of  his  time  must  be  considered  in  itself 
no  small  merit ;  while  that  .he  has  occa¬ 
sionally  risen  to  a  height  nearly  equal  to 
what  his  talents  could  have  commanded 
deserves  real  approbation.  His  principal 
works,  besides  a  few  plays  now  little  known, 
are  his  “Anacreontiques,"  “Miscellanies," 
“Mistress,"  “Pindarique  Odes,”  and  the 
“  Davideis,”  which,  even  in  his  own  day, 
r  as  considered  a  failure.  The  first  four 
mentioned  are  collections  of  short  poems, 
and  the  “ Miscellanies"  are  now  the  best 
known ;  they  contain  much  that  is  very 
pleasing  and  which  will  ever  retain  a  place 
in  the  affections  of  all  lovers  of  true  poetry. 
Besides  these,  he  wrote  several  Latin  poems 
on  the  various  uses,  beauties,  and  qualities 
of  the  vegetable  creation.  In  his  writings 
we  shall  find  scattered  passages  of  great 
beauty  or  sublimity ;  bursts  of  grandeur 
and  turns  of  elegance,  but  scarcely  a  sus¬ 
tained  flight  of  truth  and  earnestness;  much 
that  is  admirable,  but  hardly  a  whole  that 
is  excellent ;  a  great  deal  to  be  praised,  but 
almost  nothing  to  be  left  entirely  uncen¬ 
sured. 

Of  Cowley’s  private  character  it  is  grati- 
fying  to  be  able  to  state  that  he  was  vir¬ 
tuous  in  a  dissolute  age  and  among  disso¬ 
lute  n.ssociutes;  honest  and  independent 
when  dishonesty  and  servility  involved  littk 
disgrace ;  moderate  and  temperate  when 
extravagance  and  dissipation  were  almoM 
the  rule.  His  filial  piety,  his  steadiness  is 
friendship,  his  assiduous  attention  to  busi¬ 
ness,  the  general  amiability  and  goodnea 
of  his  disposition,  deserve  high  commenda¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  pleasing  spectacle  to  behold 
the  poet-secretary,  after  the  toils  of  busi¬ 
ness,  not  seeking  his  relaxation  in  the 
pleasures  of  a  foreign  Court,  but  in  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  his  poetic  fancies ;  taking  up  thr 
burden  of  State  affairs,  not  as  the  aim  aod 
object  of  his  existence,  bnt  as  a  duty  to  b( 
steadily  performed,  and  never  forgetting  a 
neglecting  the  means  and  opportunities  for 
mental  improvement  He  was  never  mar¬ 
ried,  and  he  died,  in  the  forty-ninth  yeti 
of  his  age,  at  Chertsey,  in  a  dwelling  called 
the  Porch  House,  which  forms  the  subjed 
of  the  accompanying  illustration. 

This  building,  although  greatly  altered 
since  the  time  it  was  inhabited  by  the  poet 
is  still  called  the  Porch  House,  from  a  pro 
jecting  entrance  which  it  formerly  had 
The  place  was  for  many  years  occupied  bj 


Mr.  Richard  Clarke,  Chamberlain  of  Lon¬ 
don,  who  took  great  care  to  preserve  the 
premises  in  their  olden  condition ;  be  kept 
an  original  portrait  of  Cowley,  and  had 
afiSzed  a  tablet  in  front,  contahiing  tlte 
Latin  epitaph,  written  by  the  poet  on  him- 
lelf.  In  17!)2  the  ruinous  state  of  the  house 
necessitated  some  alterations,  but  it  was 
found  practicable  to  preserve  the  greater 
portion  of  the  building  intact,  and  a  few 
rooms  were  added.  Mr.  Clarke  also  placed 
a  tablet  in  front  of  the  building,  where  the 
porch  stood,  with  the  following  inscription : 
— “  The  porch  of  tliis  house,  which  pro¬ 
jected  ten  feet  into  the  highway,  was,  in 
the  year  1702,  removed  for  the  safety  and 
accommodation  of  the  public. 

Here  the  last  accents  flowed  from  Cowley's 
tongue.” 

In  a  letter  addressed  from  Chertsey  to 
bis  friend  Dr.  Sprat,  we  find  Cowley  says, 
“  The  first  night  that  I  came  hither  I 
caught  so  great  a  cold  with  a  defluxion  of 
rheum  (he  was  something  of  a  doctor, 
evidently)  as  made  me  keep  my  cham¬ 
ber  ten  days,  and  two  afler  had  such  a 
bniise  on  my  ribs  with  a  fall  that  I  am  yet 
nnable  to  move  or  turn  myself  in  my  bed. 
This  is  my  personal  picture  here  to  begin 
with;  and,  besides,  I  can  get  no  money 
from  my  tenants,  and  have  my  meadows 
eaten  up  every  night  by  cattle  put  in  by 
my  neighbours.  What  this  signifies,  or 
may  come  to  in  time,  God  knows !  If  it 
be  ominous,  it  can  end  in  nothing  less  than 
hanging.  Another  misfortune  has  been — 
and  stranger  than  all  the  rest — that  you 
have  broken  your  word  with  me,  and  failed 
to  come,  even  though  you  told  Mr.  Bois 
you  would.  This  is  what  they  call  monstri 
timile.  I  do  hope  to  recover  my  late  hurt 
N  far,  within  five  or  six  days,  though  it  be 
uncertain  whether  I  shall  ever  recover  it,  as 
to  walk  about  again.  And  then  methinks 
you  and  I  and  the  dean  might  be  very 
merry  upon  St.  Ann’s  Hill.  You  might 
very  conveniently  come  hither  the  way  of 
Hampton  Court,  lying  there  one  night.  I 
write  this  in  pain,  and  can  say  no  more. 
Verbum  tapienli."  From  this  epistle  our 
readers,  prosy  and  otherwise,  will  see  that 
poets  do  not  always  lie  on  beds  of  roses,  but 
that  troubles  visit  them  as  well  as  other 
mortals. 

Chertsey  is  now  a  pleasant  town  with  a 
population  exceeding  0,000,  and  it  would 
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be  difficult  at  this  period  to  realize  the 
appearance  of  the  place  in  Cowley's  time, 
when  it  no  doubt  presented  the  charms  of 
complete  iseclusion,  such  as  would  inspire 
the  hard  with  thoughts  like  these  : — 

Sweet  shades,  adieu !  here  let  my  dust  remain 
Covered  with  flowers  and  far  from  noise  and  pain. 
Let  evergreens  the  turfy  tomb  adorn. 

And  rosaate  hues  (the  glory  of  the  mom) 

My  earpet  deck ;  then  let  niy  soul  possess 
The  happier  scenes  of  an  eternal  bliss. 

Some  of  Cowley’s  poems  and  plays  were 
composed  at  a  very  early  age,  and  he  seems 
to  have  continued  the  habit  of  writing  until 
the  period  of  his  death. 

The  poets  of  Cowley’s  time,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Milton  and  Dryden,  are  now  so 
little  known  that  it  is  difficult  to  convey  te 
readers  of  the  present  day  a  just  notion 
of  their  peculiar  style.  Familiarity  with  a 
particular  school  of  writers  must  be  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  understand  their  faults  and 
appreciate  their  excellences.  The  general 
tenor  of  their  compositions  forbids  this,  and 
thus  the  few  (including  the  subject  of  the 
present  sketch)  who  might  be  studied  with 
advantage  fail  of  obtaining  as  extensive  a 
circle  of  readers  as  they  deserve.  A  selec¬ 
tion  which  should  contain  nothing  reason¬ 
ably  objectionable  to  the  better  feelings  of 
the  present  age  would  bo  a  useful  addition 
to  literature,  as  the  few  stray  pieces  which 
find  their  way  into  general  collections  are 
frequently  passed  over  unread,  from  the  in¬ 
ability  to  comprehend  a  style  so  totally  dif¬ 
ferent  from  most  of  those  with  which  we 
are  acquainted. 


MIGNON; 

OR,  THE  STEP-DAUGHTER. 

WOUK  AND  PLAY. 

Why  do  I  once  more  speak  of  my  much- 
loved  flowers — of  shadowy  spots — and  of 
the  lovely  and  endless  vista  ? 

Why  ?  Because  my  thoughts  ever  wan¬ 
der  to  the  beautiful  places  of  this  blessed 
earth  !  It  is  there  alone  that  I  am  able  to 
forget  the  hard  realities  of  life,  and  find, 
welling  up  in  my  breast,  pure  and  refresh¬ 
ing  recollections. 

The  lark’s  note  changeth  never,  and  God 
asks  from  it  no  other  song.  The  tree  doth 
always  bear  its  accustomed  fruit,  and  the 
eglantine  ceaseth  not  to  lay  its  simple  and 
pretty  flower  on  the  edge  of  the  footpath 
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Let  me,  then,  fljr  the  impure  atmosphere 
of  the  town ;  come,  reader,  with  me,  and 
inhale  the  fresh  breezes  of  the  woods,  the 
meadows,  and  the  fields.  Let  me  tell  you 
the  story  of  the  beandful  country  of  my 
dreams : — 

In  the  finest  street  of  Saint  Germains,  in 
an  open  space  bordering  on  the  forest,  an 
elegant  portico  attracts  the  attention  of 
passers-by.  Four  Doric  columns  support  a 
dome  surmounted  by  a  cross.  It  is  the 
chapel  of  the  Convent  of  the  Augustines — 
a  peaceful  place,  where  good  nuns  (there 
be  such,  the  sceptical  reader  is  assured) 
consecrate  their  lives  to  the  education  of 
their  younger  sisters. 

Its  immediate  neighbourhood  to  Paris, 
the  admirable  situation  of  the  little  town, 
and  the  maternal  solicitude  of  those  iu 
authority,  all  contribute  to  make  tliis 
houw  ^  piety  much  sought  after  by 
mothers  of  families  who  caunot  instruct 
their  daughters  at  home,  and  who  are 
afiiaid  of  the  many  temptations  which 
the  large  schools  of  I’aris  offer  to  their 
young  and  tender  natures.  A  stem-looking 
court-yard,  kept  by  a  portress  of  still 
sterner  aspect,  is  surrounded  by  the  house¬ 
hold  offices.  At  the  bottom  of  this  court 
one  door  leads  to  the  parlour,  another  to 
the  superior's  apartments  and  reception- 
rooms. 


A  second  court-yard  is  surrounded  by 
plain  buildings,  manifesting  quite  a  Dutch  | 
cleanliness,  and  which  form,  on  the  ground-  ‘ 
floor,  the  dining  and  play  rooms ;  on  the 
first  floor  the  class  rooms,  and  on  the  second  j 
the  sleeping  apartments.  This  latter  large 
court  is  planted  with  fine  plane  trees,  which  | 
spread  out  their  numerous  and  shadowing  i 
branches,  and  under  tliis  beautiful  vela-  ; 
rium  the  noisy  children  give  themselves  up  \ 
to  their  sports  and  games.  | 

At  the  end  is  a  deliglitful  fruit  garden, 
very  shady,  and  which  is  called  the  ladies' 
garden.  It  it  kept  with  great  care,  and  I 
the  young  girls  are  only  admitted  here  on  ; 
special  occasions. 

During  tcliool  hoars  a  deep  silence  reigns  I 
in  this  extensive  establishment.  When  the  | 
windows  are  open,  you  can  just  catch  the  : 
fresh  voice  of  a  young  girl  reading,  or  the  ; 
grave  admonition  of  a  teacher ;  but  when 
the  day's  tasks  are  finished,  and  when  the 
first  sound  of  the  bell  calls  the  pupils  to 
evening  recreation,  it  does  one’s  heart  good 


to  be  at  the  large  parlour  window,  and  set 
them  filing  out  from  every  door,  like  beet 
rushing,  bumming,  from  the  hive. 

At  first,  a  slight  noise,  like  a  mnning 
stream,  then  the  sound  increases  and  re¬ 
doubles,  and  now  it  is  like  the  flood  of 
a  passing  torrent,  throwing  its  white  foam 
to  the  winds.  O  youth !  delightful  and 
ceaseless  source  of  refreshing  beauty,  grace, 
strength,  and  life,  I  love  you!  1  cannot 
but  follow  and  contemplate  you,  just  as, 
with  each  succeeding  Spring,  1  look  upon 
the  fresh  flower  with  the  same  joy  and  ths 
same  astonishment.  O  youth  1  you  comt 
from  God’s  hand,  spotless  and  pure,  yon 
recal  to  mind  whence  I  came,  too,  and  yon 
makeme  remember  likewise  that  I  shall, 
ere  long,  return  to  enjoy  eternal  youth  and 
sublime  pleasures,  which  your  soft  look  teems 
now  to  reflect. 

O  youth  1  I  listen  to  the  sweet  mnrmnr 
of  your  lips  as  1  list  to  the  spriug  which 
glides  along  its  bed,  carrying  with  it  a 
willow  leafi  and  presently  becoming  a  ma¬ 
jestic  river — the  moving  being  which  bean 
on  its  proud  breast  powerful  ships  to  the 
still  prouder  ocean. 

O  youth !  I  love  yon,  for  yon  are  bean- 
tiful.  I  love  and  I  pity  you,  for  I  know 
tliat  you  mutt  sufi'er  and  endure.  When 
my  task  is  fiiiitbed,  yours  will  be  com- 
iiKncing ;  when  I  am  reposing  under  ths 
flowering  grass,  then  will  you,  in  your  turn, 
hiive  to  bear  the  cares  of  life. 

Yon,  then,  who  Lave  not  closed  yoai 
heart  to  siiiceri^  and  affection,  you  who 
have  yet  your  aspirations,  and  who  forprel 
not,  in  the  troubles  of  an  artificial  life,  the 
impenetrable  mystery  of  destiny,  come  with 
me  and  see  the  touching  and  charming 
scene  now  shaping  itself  into  form.  Come, 
unclasp  the  mysterious  bands  of  the  future. 

The  joyous  throng  rnn  and  skip  about 
under  the  trees,  getting  together  iu  couples 
or  groups,  and  all  falling  into  graceful,  be- 
canse  unstudied,  attitudes.  Here  is  a  re¬ 
posing  figure  which  reminds  you  of  Albaui'i 
reveries,  or  the  delicious  sketches  of  Win- 
terhalter;  there  you  hear  an  animated 
discussion,  mingled  with  noisy  laughter; 
fiirther  on,  a  deafening  crowd,  who  do  not 
know  whence  they  come  or  whither  they 
go,  who  run  for  the  sake  of  running,  cry 
lor  the  sake  of  crying,  and,  ever  in  action, 
develop  their  flexible  limbs,  cramped  from 
long  study,  and  who  speak,  if  it  were  only 
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to  hear  that  voice  which  they  have  been 
obliged  to  restrain  for  eo  long  a  time.  On 
one  side  two  friends  are  talkmg  seriously 
under  the  elms  about  a  lung  series  of 
“nothings,”  which,  to  them,  are  all  the 
world ;  the  more  advanced  girls  converse 
with  the  pions  nuns,  who,  by  a  motion  or 
a  nod,  can  quiet  these  frisking  crowds; 
others  are  affectionately  cultivating  their 
straight  piece  of  garden.  You  may  see  a 
young  girl  holding  with  one  hand  her  flow¬ 
ing  robe,  and,  stooping,  pour  a  few  drops 
of  water  on  the  puny-looking  rose-tree. 
You  may  see  another  bending  her  fine  and 
elegant  form  to  catch  the  ball  or  send  back 
the  shuttlecock.  At  this  age,  is  not  every¬ 
thing  graceful  and  charming!  and  the 
secret  of  this  charm  is  not  to  know  it  one¬ 
self. 

It  is  a  custom  here,  and  an  interesting 
one,  that  each  young  child  shall  be  under 
tlie  protection  of  an  elder  girl,  in  order  to 
develop  feelings  of  respect  and  obedience 
on  one  side,  protection  and  solicitude  on 
the  other.  The  little  one  calls  her  senior 
mother.  Sometimes  this  mother  is  fifleen 
years  of  age;  she  is  responsible  fur  the 
conduct  and  progress  of  her  protegee — it  is 
the  first  apprenticeship  of  life.  As  the 
flower  foretells  the  fruit,  so  youth  foretells 
the  future ;  and  on  every  face  we  can 
almost  read  and  predict  a  destiny.  She 
who  is  consoling  the  crying  child  will, 
doubtless,  be  a  good  mother.  The  other, 
who  is  scolding,  and  gets  angry  with  the 
child  whom  she  ought  to  instruct,  will  fail, 
perhaps,  in  the  end  through  requiring  too  ! 
much.  Will  that  one  be  a  little  sain^  she 
who  is  holding  her  rosary  to  the  image  of 
the  Virgin,  and  who  already  appears  to 
think  of  nothing  but  Heaven?  A  beam¬ 
ing  brunette  is  domineering  over  her  com¬ 
panions,  and  seems  to  be  dreaming  of  the 
dangerous  homage  which  awaits  her  on 
her  approaching  entry  into  the  world.  A 
languishing  blonde  turns  her  blue  eyes  to 
the  blue  sky,  and  looks  as  if  she  were  read¬ 
ing  a  story  of  happy  England.  And  now 
an  envious  girl  slips  behind  her  and  re¬ 
venges  bers^  by  sneering  at  the  imagina¬ 
tion  she  does  not  possess. 

That  poor  little  puny  thing,  almost  in- 
Srm  and  disgraced,  having  neither  a 
pleasant-looking  face  nor  pleasing  man¬ 
ners,  keeps  herself  aloof,  for,  poor  disin¬ 
herited  creature!  she  already  understands 
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the  inferiority  which  her  misfortunes  reveal 
to  her,  and  she  is  undergoing  the  first 
throes  of  suffering. 

Thus  inequahty  makes  itself  felt  even 
under  tlie  equality  of  the  same  dress  and 
teaching.  Thus,  under  the  brightness  of 
youth,  IS  there  already  a  little  world  which 
understands  itself — which  lives,  moves,  and, 
before  even  the  fruit  is  develoi>ed,  tliere  can 
be  seen  the  worm  preying  on  the  young 
stalk,  and  which  will  penetrate  its  very 
sap.  Then  is  it  that  the  quiet  interference 
of  the  wise  instructress  makes  its  iufluenoe 
felt.  A  prudent  hand  brings  bock  one 
rambling  branch,  and  prunes  another  be¬ 
fore  harm  has  befallen  it.  One  word  calms 
the  too  ardent  zeal,  awakens  feelings  which 
are  concealed,  and  makes  the  heart's  strings 
vibrate — acting  like  the  living  image  of 
conscience,  continually  reminding  these 
young  and  tender  beings  by  precept  and 
example,  and,  above  all,  by  love  and 
tenderness,  of  that  divine  voice  which  all 
may  hear  at  the  bottom  of  their  hearts. 
And  so  selfishness,  that  source  of  evil  and 
destruction,  is  conquered  by  the  spirit  of 
love,  the  fruitful  source  of  good  and  lift. 

But  the  quick  sound  of  a  boll  puts  an 
end  at  once  to  these  noisy  games,  and  all 
these  active  and  impetuous  movements, 
hushes  these  piercing  voices,  and  softens 
these  joyous  laughs.  A  profound  calm 
succeeds  the  tumult,  and  long  tiles  of 
scholars,  under  the  superintendence  of 
teachers,  enter,  with  measured  step,  the 
dining-room  for  the  evening  repast. 

THE  rA.ni:.ouR. 

It  is  the  hour  when  the  superior,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  assistant  ladies,  receives  in 
the  parlour  the  report  of  the  work  done, 
and  the  events  of  the  day. 

There  is  nothing  particular  in  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  this  room  ;  for  if  you  were  to 
make  an  inventory  of  tlie  large  chamber 
you  would  only  find  a  piano,  framed 
drawings  and  tapestry,  an  ordinary  picture 
representing  the  Virgin  iu  the  place  of 
honour ;  on  the  mantelpiece  imd  brackets 
beautiful  artificial  flowers,  made  by  the 
industrious  fingers  of  the  young  girls ;  and 
tlie  rest  of  the  furniture  of  a  simple 
and  severe  style,  remarkable  only  by 
its  extreme  cleanliness.  Let  us  rather 
leave  these  common  objects  to  the  reader's 
fertile  imagination,  and  call  aUention  to 
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the  personages  who  are  grouped  near  one 
of  the  garden  windows. 

The  superior,  seated  in  an  arm-chair, 
receives  the  notes  which  are  handed  to  her 
hv  three  nuns  standing  near  her,  round  a 
little  work-table.  She  is  still  young;  her 
countenance  is  at  the  same  time  sweet  but 
grave ;  her  beautiful  features  are  encircled 
by  the  white  folds  of  the  veil  which  throws 
a  slight  shadow  over  her  half-concealed 
fiioe,  and  the  full  drapery  of  her  black 
dress  falls  in  majestic  folds.  Perhaps  you 
can  see  in  her  eyes  that  she  has  known 
youthful  troubles  and  disappointments, 
if  it  were  not  that  the  calmness  of  mind 
did  not  appear  to  soar  above  the  storms  of 
life. 

When  the  heart  acknowledges  itself  con- 
mered  and  surrenders,  when  the  sacri¬ 
fice  is  accomplished,  when  there  remains 
nothing  to  think  of  but  Heaven,  how  every¬ 
thing  then  is  changed  and  elevated  !  No 
more  weakness,  no  more  strife,  no  more 
vain  efforts,  no  more  longing  after  unat¬ 
tainable  objects.  The  freed  creature  be¬ 
comes  greater  under  God’s  eye,  desires 
nothing  more,  and  wishes  to  shed  on  all 
around  that  divine  measure  of  charity  and 
Id^e  which  flows  from  her  heart. 

Yon  must  not  expect  from  any  other 
power  than  religion  this  complete  flow  of 
tenderness  and  desire  for  good,  which  is 
accomplished  for  its  own  sake,  and  not 
with  selfish  and  worldly  motives. 

What  desires  she?  What  seeks  this 
noble  woman,  dividing  her  mother’s  heart 
between  these  little  beings,  who  are  in¬ 
trusted  to  her  care?  Is  it  respect?  She 
but  wishes  to  be  on  an  equality  with  her 
sisters.  Is  it  magnificence  ?  Her  heavy 
clothing  is  as  common  as  her  sisters’.  Is 
It  fortune?  She  has  given  up  all  her 
wealth  and  a  brilliant  future  to  live  in 
simplicity.  Is  it  the  world’s  approba¬ 
tion  ?  But  her  life  is  hidden  and  unper- 
ceived.  Is  it  repose?  She  will  expend 
all  her  remaining  energies  in  her  laborious 
task.  Is  it  gratitude  ?  Her  birds  will  fly 
away  when  their  wings  are  strong  enough 
to  carry  them,  and  perhaps  they  will  no 
longer  remember  the  comfortable  nest 
which  sheltered  them.  Is  it  remembrance 
after  death  ?  A  wooden  cross  on  a  grass 
mound  will  just  serve  to  tell  her  name. 

No  1  What  she  desires  is  to  obey  the 
divine  voice,  to  further  the  designs  of  Pro- 
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vidence,  to  replace  the  absent  mother,  to 
shelter  under  her  wing  the  commencing 
career,  to  employ  superfluous  riches  in 
educating  poor  children ;  for  orphans  also 
find  an  asylum  under  this  blessed  roof,  and 
receive,  in  another  department,  a  simple 
and  practical  education,  in  keeping  with 
the  humble  position  which  awaits  them  in 
after  life  ;  she  wishes  to  assist  in  alleviat¬ 
ing  every  misery,  for  the  door  is  open  to 
the  needy,  and  the  experience  of  her 
worthy  companions  places  at  the  disposal 
of  the  sick,  herbs  and  plants,  those  trea¬ 
sures  which  generous  Nature  provides 
under  the  shadow  of  the  beautifu  forest. 
In  a  word,  her  every  aim,  her  every  wish 
is  TO 'do  good. 

But  no  melancholy  accompanies  these 
privations,  no  severity  imparts  a  love  of 
doty,  no  strictness  or  intolerance  makes 
the  divine  love  permeate  these  young 
hearts.  Christ,  an  example  of  every  suf¬ 
fering,  would  not  let  those  about  him  see 
aught  but  a  calm  and  serene  face,  when 
he  said  to  them  love  one  another  ;  and 
the  smiling  image  of  the  Virgin,  which 
beams  on  humanity,  is  the  symbol  of  gen¬ 
tleness  and  love. 

The  superior  always  remembered  that 
she  was  not  forming  novices  for  the  cloister, 
bat  young  girls  for  the  world.  Far  from 
leading  their  thoughts  from  their  family 
and  home  affections,  it  was  necessary  to 
initiate  them,  not  into  the  mystic  and  al¬ 
most  celestial  existence  which  is  ardently 
desired  in  some  privileged  vocations,  but 
into  the  world  of  living  beings — an  assem¬ 
blage  which  yon  cannot  find  fault  with ; 
for,  in  spite  of  its  errors  and  storms,  it 
carries  out  the  secret  views  of  Providence. 

She  wished  that  her  children,  on  leaving 
her,  should  make  respectful  and  obedient 
children,  tender  wives  and  good  helpmates, 
attentive  and  devoted  mothers.  She  did 
not  sneer  at  those  accomplishments  which 
are  the  attraction  and  charm  of  social  life, 
because  the  arts  which  interpret  and  poetize 
Nature  appeared  to  her  as  praise  to  the 
Divinity.  Even  ideal  beauty  seemed  to 
her  to  be  God’s  gift,  for  therein  she  thought 
she  read  the  sign  and  reflection  of  a  spot¬ 
less  soul. 

Sometimes  yon  hear  people  laugh,  scoff, 
and  jeer  at  these  modest  and  all-sacri¬ 
ficing  existences.  They  complain  that 
the  world  is  too  full ;  that  the  wish  to 
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be  noticed,  the  desire  to  shioe,  the 
overflowing  of  luxury,  render  such  a 
life  an  impossibility,  and  bring  on  us 
mevitable  disasters;  but  they  will  not 
allow  these  resigned  ones  to  keep 
themselves  in  the  back-ground,  to 
hide  themselves  in  the  shade,  to 
quietly  labour  in  order  to  prepare  a 
remedy  for  consuming  sel&shness,  a 
balm  for  the  wounds  of  the  battle  of  ^ 
hfe,  and  to  raise  up  the  dead  spirit. 

If  they  could  but  see  this  noble  ' 
figure,  hear  these  peaceful  words,  and 
know  the  charitable  and  loving  ac¬ 
tions,  they  might,  perhaps,  pardon  this 
devotion ;  they  would  understand  the  secret 
of  a  life,  which  is  told  in  two  words — 

She  has  suffered,  and  she  has  loved. 

ENTER— THE  STEP-MOTHER. 

Whilst  these  daughters  of  God  are  hold¬ 
ing  their  maternal  assembly,  gently  re¬ 
moving  the  bad,  looking  for  the  good,  and 
overcoming  everything  by  love,  let  us 
listen  to  an  unaccustomed  sound  which  is 
suddenly  heard  at  the  entrance-door.  An 
elegant  carriage,  with  armorial  bearing-^, 
stops  before  the  convent  of  the  Augustines. 
Some  one  knocks,  and  knocks  again  at  the 
door.  The  old  portress,  after  slightly  hesi¬ 
tating,  decides  on  half-opening  the  door, 
and  explains,  in  the  best  way  she  can,  that 
the  rules  of  the  house  forbid  anyone  enter¬ 
ing  at  so  late  an  hour.  A  sharp  voice  is 
now  heard  coming  from  the  carriage  in 
quick  reply.  The  poor  portress  is  power¬ 
less  ;  her  weak  arm  is  pushed  aside ;  she 
has  scarcely  time  to  ring  the  call-bell ;  the 
footmen  force  the  entranoe,  and  a  grand 
lady  in  a  sumptuous  toilet,  and  very 
much  heated  at  the  resistance  she  has 
encountered,  crosses  the  court-yard,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  yonng  girl,  veiled  and 
simply  clad,  and  followed  by  a  maid, 
carrying  boxes ;  then  follow  two  servants 
— livery  servants,  of  large  proportions — 
laden  with  tranks  and  parcels. 

The  parlour-door  was  noisily  opened  by 
one  of  the  huge  footmen,  and  it  was  a 
strange  contrast  to  see  the  agitation  of  this 
group  entering  the  pious  asylum  so  violently, 
and  the  perfect  calm  of  the  lady  superior, 
who  prepared  to  receive  and  answer  her 
rude  visitors.  It  seemed  like  an  expiring 
wave  grating  on  the  golden  sand.  It  wa^, 

1  • 
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indeed,  the  world  roaring  on  the  threahold 
of  religion. 

The  lady  was  slightly  intimidated  and 
a  little  surprised  by  the  calm  and  imposing 
aspect  of  this  peaceful  place,  by  the  atti¬ 
tude  and  grave  faces  of  those  who  sur¬ 
rounded  her,  and  by  the  coldness  of  tlie 
astonished  looks  which  were  lixed  upon 
her ;  however,  she  made  a  sign  to  her  atten¬ 
dant  to  bring  forward  a  chair,  and,  leaving 
the  young  girl  and  her  servants  at  the 
other  end  of  the  parlour,  she  took  her  place 
without  further  ceremony,  and,  witliout 
making  the  slightest  excuse,  commenced 
speaking. 

“You  must  admit,  madame,”  said  she, 
casting  a  disdtunful  look  on  the  modest 
furniture  of  the  place,  “that  the  people 
of  your  establishment  are  not  too  polite. 
I  leave  my  house,  hastily  get  into  my  car¬ 
riage,  almost  kill  my  horses  so  that  I  may 
be  able  to  see  you  this  evening,  for  I  am 
going  to  my  country  house  to-morrow, 
and  your  portress  almost  denies  me  en¬ 
trance.  If  it  is  by  your  order,  it  certainly 
is  not  the  way  to  increase  your  connexion, 
madame ;  and  when  you  have  business  de¬ 
pending  on  the  public,  it  would  be  proper 
to  study  them  a  little  more.  I  have  only 
to  say  one  or  two  more  words,  and  I  will 
not  detain  you  any  longer  from  your  occu¬ 
pations. 

“  I  stay  at  my  country  seat  one  part 
of  the  year,  and  before  my  departure 
I  have  to  provide  a  place  for  this  young 
mrl  here,  whose  step-mother  I  am.  It 
does  not  snit  me  to  leave  her  in  a  Parisian 
school,  for  I  really  don't  know  what  to  do 
with  her  in  the  holidays  which  come  round 
so  often.  I  am  told  that  the  rules  of  your 
house  are  severe,  that  the  pupils  never  go 
out,  and  are  almost  cloistered.  That  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  kind  of  thing  I  want,  and  for 
that  reason  I  give  yon  the  preference. 

“  I  intrust  yon  with  the  care  of  this 
young  person,  only  recommending  you  not 
to  indulge  her  too  much,  for  she  is  apt  to 
impose  on  jny  one.  You  may  be  misled 
by  her  ang^ic  look  and  sweet  voice,  but 
you  will  soon  know  wbat  all  that  is  worth  ; 
of  course  it  is  yomr  calling,  and  you  are 
paid  to  correct  these  rebellious  natures.  As 
for  me,  1  shall  not  interfere  any  further; 
I  have  young  children  who  need  all  my 
attention,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  have  such 
an  example  as  she  is,  before  their  eyes.  I  am 


a  mother,  madame.  I  don’t  know  whether 
you  can  underftand  iny  feelings.” 

After  this  violent  harangue,  casting  a 
look  of  pity  on  her  step-daughter,  she 
spread  out  the  folds  of  her  large  dress,  at 
the  same  time  looking  with  satisfaction  at 
herself.  She  was  a  tall  woman,  who  had 
not  lost  all  pretension  to  beauty,  and  who 
would  not  have  been  altogether  devoid  of 
style  if  a  nose  a  little  too  bent,  eyes  too 
close  together,  a  vidture’s  expression,  hair 
unevenly  curled,  and  ringlets  resembling 
horsehair,  had  not  given  to  her  face  a 
hardness  which  well  assorted  with  her 
manners,  her  voice,  and  her  speech. 

Hut,  in  spite  of  the  amplitude  of  her 
rustling'  silk  skirts,  in  spite  of  luxurious 
liveries,  the  sharp  sound  of  this  domineer¬ 
ing  voice,  the  look  of  assurance  wliich  is 
never  lowered,  is  this  a  true  lady  ?  No, 
thank  God  1  A  woman  of  the  world,  of 
this  true  and  good  world,  which  still  exists, 
wlio  searches  and  knows  herself,  rarely 
says,  my  carriage,  my  horses,  my  country 
house,  and  my  servants — a  woman  of  the 
world,  if  she  wishes  to  be  worthy  of  this 
title,  docs  not  force  open  doors ;  she  is  un¬ 
pretending  and  amiable  to  every  one,  and 
polite  tven  to  those  beneath  her — \x)lite, 
indeed,  ftptcially  to  those  beneath  her. 
Thus  may  you  recognise  true  politeness 
and  true  nobility. 

It  has  been  often  and  well  said  that  the 
real  aristocracy  has  nothing  to  conquer, 
nothing  to  tight  against,  and  so  it  is  calm. 
It  has  but  to  remain  worthy  of  the  high 
position  which  it  gained  at  its  birth,  and 
was  due  to  its  merits  and  fortune,  and 
every  homage  is  paid  to  it.  What  is  more 
insinuating  and  attractive  than  the  bene¬ 
volence  of  the  upper  classes  ?  People  may 
talk  of  conquered  prejudices  and  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  equality ;  they  may  say  that,  its 
this  iron  age,  yold  is  the  ruling  power — that 
over  all,  and  al)Ovc  all,  is  gold— but  you  can¬ 
not  destroy  the  magic  spell  which  attaches 
itself  to  a  great  name  when  it  is  nobly  up¬ 
held.  In  our  days,  the  aristocracy  of  talent 
is  placed  on  a  ])ar  with  that  of  birth ;  and 
it  is  but  just.  It  is  a  long  race  of  nobility 
just  commencing.  The  high  position  of 
genius  is  impregnable  and  uncontested  in 
our  frivolous  society.  The  pen,  the  sword, 
the  fine  arts,  industry  even,  cm  win  a  coat 
of  arms ;  and  in  the  noblest  and  most 
fashionable  quarters,  n  great  poet  takes 
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rank  equal  with  a  Montmorency.  But 
what  can  be  said  of  this  false  aristocracy 
of  money-;-theso  merchants  and  rich  spe¬ 
culators,  who,  not  content  with  their  i>os- 


you.  Will  you  beg  your  servants  to  retire, 
aad  only  keep  here  your  step-daughter,  and 
then  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  speaking 
to  you  about  her  ?”  And,  with  a  look  rather 


sessions,  wish  to  rise  by  their  nihney  to  the  |  than  a  movement,  she  dismissed  tlie  ser- 
higher  world,  and  buy  rank  as  they  would  |  vants  and  lady's  maid, 
bread  and  beer?  It  is  like  looking  at  When  all  the  servants  had  gone,  and 
actors  who  liavc  scarcely  hud  time  to  don  i  there  was  no  one  left  in  the  nun's  presence 
the  marquis's  coat  and  put  on  the  rouge —  |  but  the  haughty  visitor  and  the  timid  step* 
who  have  not  learnt  their  part,  and  will :  daughter,  who  kept  her  veil  down,  the 
never  know  it;  and  we,  forsooth,  must  superior  replied — 

listen  to  t/ietr  jargon  in  place  of  the  poet’s  “Madame,  you  are  mistaken  in  the 
language.  Oli  I  the  improbabilities,  false  j  meaning  of  the  rules  of  our  house,  which 
readings,  and  bad  entrances  there  be  on  ^  is  very  excusable.  The  children  here  are 
this  world's  stage !  With  the  money  they  1  treated  with  maternal  care ;  they  are  rarely 
have  gained  at  the  gambling-table  or  else-  punished,  and  nothing  could  succeed  better 
where,  they  buy  houses,  horses,  friends ;  j  than  that  plan.  1  regret  to  hear  you  are 
but  they  cannot  purchase  nobility  of  heart,  |  seeking  for  severe  treatment  for  mademoi- 
if  they  possess  it  not  themselves.  Their  i  selle ;  but  you  have  been  misdirected*  in 
sumptuous  banquets,  their  magniKccnt  as-  ,  coming  here.  It  is  not  my  place  to  per- 
semblies,  will  draw  around  them  the  cu-  |  suade  you  that  love  and  friendship  do  more 
rious,  attentive  listeners,  parasites,  and  |  towards  leading  to  the  good  path  than  the 
talkers ;  but  the  spectators  in  the  gallery  severity  of  a  house  of  correction.  Perhaps 


will  criticise  with  an  imperceptible  smile, 
of  which  they  will  too  well  understand  the 
meaning.  They  know  very  well  that 


it  would  be  better  to  tell  you  plainly  that 
we  cannot  accept  the  young  person  whom 
you  have  just  introduced  to  us.  I  could 


their  superiority  of  a  day  is  met  by  this  |  also  give  you  another  reason:  what  you 
disdainful  silence ;  and  in  trying  to  esta-  |  have  given  us  to  understand,  madame. 


blish  their  position  in  the  eyes  of  the  crowd, 
they  plunge  into  an  excess  of  luxury  which 
too  often  ends  in  ridicule  and  despair. 
Franklin,  in  his  moral,  and  sometimes,  a 


of  the  temper  and  previous  conduct  of 
this  young  person — I  regret  to  say  it 
before  her — does  not  make  us  desirous 
of  having  her  amongst  the  number  who 


little  too  narrow.minded,  philosophy,  says,  |  are  contldcd  to  us.  She  is  already  tolerably 


“  It  is  difficult  for  an  empty  sack  to  stand 
upright.”  He  might,  perhaps,  have  added^ 
It  is  difficult  for  a  sack  filled  with  gold  to 
keep  from  rolling  to  the  bottom  of  the 
abyss  when  placed  on  the  sloping  descent 
of  pride. 

She  knew  all  that,  did  the  experienced 


tall.  At  her  age  habits  are  formed,  obe¬ 
dience  becomes  difiicdit,  and  our  children, 
as  well  as  yours,  madame,  ought  to  have  a 
good  example  before  them.  Pray  excuse 
us,  then,  in  not  being  able  to  bear  the  re¬ 
sponsibility.” 

The  young  girl  lifted  her  hand  to  her 


lady  superior,  for  she  lived  on  the  coniines  <  eyes  as  the  lady,  angrily  rising,  replied,  with 
of  the  world,  even  as  the  lighthouse  is  great  irritation — 

placed  on  stormy  boundaries ;  she  under-  j  “  Well,  this  is  surprising ;  I  will  own  I 
stood,  at  a  glance,  the  value  of  this  as.sur-  ,  did  not  expect  to  find  such  decision  under 
ance  ;  she  guessed  well  whom  she  Lad  to  |  a  nun's  veil.  But,  madame,  perhaps  it  may 
answer,  and  replied  accordingly.  be  diiricult  for  you  to  refuse  this  novice, 

“  Madame,  1  admit  the  superiority  that  who,  under  your  direction,  would  do  pro- 
your  position  and  fortune  give  you  over  the  j  cisely  as  you  wish,  for  here  is  a  priest’s 
poor  portress  of  a  convent ;  but  she  did  letter,  which  will  have  more  weight  than 
but  her  duty  in  refusing  you  admittance  i  my  words.  I  did  well  in  suppl,t  ing  myself 
after  seven  o'clock,  and  you  will,  1  am  sure,  |  with  it.  I  thought,  besides,  that  your  in¬ 
excuse  her.  I  ought  equally  to  do  my  duty  tercst  was  a  sullicieut  motive  fur  you  to  de- 
by  refusing  to  listen  to  you  now,  and  to  ;  cide ;  for,  although  you  act  for  the  glory 
beg  of  you  to  retire,  for  the  rule  of  the  of  God,  tlie  price  of  your  school  is  not  very 
house  is  absolute ;  but  I  should  not  wish,  |  moderate,  I  am  well  informed.” 
madame,  unnecessarily  to  inconvenience  |  “Madame,  spare  yourself  the  trouble,” 
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Mid  tbe  superior,  pushing  away  tlie  opened 
letter  which  was  presented  to  her;  “there 
are  some  things  which  it  is  impossilde  to 
answer ;  and  as  to  tliis  letter,  after  what  I 
liaTe  just  heard,  I  have  no  wish  even  to 
see  it.” 

“  I  am  sorry  for  you,”  said  the  lady, 
paling  with  rage;  “j'ou  will  regret  this. 
People  shall  soon  know  how  you  treat  your 
betters.”  And,  taking  her  step-daughter 
by  the  arm,  she  turned  towards  the  door, 
casting  a  disdainful  look  on  the  nuns. 

The  young  girl  gently  disengaged  her¬ 
self  from  her  grasp,  and,  turning  towards 
the  superior,  she  raised  her  veil,  and  kneel¬ 
ing  before  her,  said — 

“  Oh,  madame,  have  pity  on  me !" 

Her  weary  figure  seemed  to  bend  with 
a  natural  grace,  like  the  reed  under  a  gust ! 
of  wind.  The  soft  light  of  tlie  setting  sun,  | 
softened  by  the  foliage  of  the  trees,  shone 
on  her  young  forehead,  and  a  laml)ent  glory 
played  around  her  head.  The  superior  was 
struck  by  such  angelic  beauty,  such  sweet¬ 
ness  and  submission,  which  seemed  so 
sincere,  and  the  tone  of  her  pure  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  voice.  Are  there  not  some  coun- 
tenanees  which  appear  to  reflect  the  soul,  ^ 
and  which  seem,  ns  it  wore,  impossible  they  1 
conld  deceive  ?  Are  there  not  some  ideal ; 
and  pririleged  natures  which  reveal  them-  ' 
selves,  all  radiant  through  their  light  and  , 
transparent  exterior  ?  ! 

The  superior  did^not  speak  for  some 
time,  keeping  a  penetrating  and  profound 
look  on  the  liquid  eyes  of  the  poor  child, 
who  appeared  quite  uneasy  at  this  exami¬ 
nation  ;  then  casting  a  glance  on  her  com¬ 
panions,  as  if  consulting  them,  she  at  lost 
raised  her  eyes  slowly  to  the  haughty  face 
of  the  lady. 

“  Oh,  God  1”  said  she,  to  herself,  “  is  it 
Thy  voice  I  hear  ?  Art  Thou  warning  me 
that,  perhaps,  there  is  a  victim  here  whom 
Thou  wilt  intrust  to  my  care  7  Direct  me, 
Lord,  to  he  able  to  assist  an  innocent  crea¬ 
ture  !” 

And  she  looked  again  at  the  kneeling 
and  silent  young  girl,  who,  seeing  her  un¬ 
certainty,  seemed  to  feel  in  her  heart  a 
fiunt  hope,  and  taking  the  venerable  band 
of  her  with  whom  she  was  interceding,  she 
bestowed  on  it  a  respectful  kiss  and  a  scald¬ 
ing  tear. 

“  Have  pity  on  me !”  said  she  agam,  in 
a  low  voice. 


STEP-DAUGHTER. 

At  the  touching  sound  of  this  stifled 
voice,  at  the  contact  of  this  supplicating 
little  hand,  the  superior  rose  more  troubled 
than  she  wished  to  appear. 

“Madame,”  said  slie,  rai.sing  the  young 
girl,  “  we  have  given  you  to  understand  that 
we  follow  the  rules  which  our  responsibility 
imposes  on  us;  threats  cannot  alter  our 
resolutions ;  but  we  are  always  ready  to  be 
influenced  by  a  face  which  appears  sincere ; 
the  sorrow  of  a  poor  child  is  made  to  touch 
us  and  give  us  some  hope.  Pray  forget, 
madame,  what  I  may  have  said  to  you, 
and  be  assured  we  will  take  all  possible 
c.are  of  your  step-daughter.  We  will,  at 
least,  make  the  trial,  and  will  hope  that  she 
will  know  how  to  respond  to  our  affection 
by  her  good  conduct." 

“  I  knew  very  well  that  you  would  come 
to  that,”  said  the  lady.  “Not  that  I 
attribute  the  change  quite  to  the  fascina¬ 
tion  of  this  Agnes,  but  to  the  letter,  which 
you  will  not  look  at.  Is  it  not  so  ?  You 
must  not  be  too  scrupulous  in  matters  of 
business  with  your  competitors.” 

The  superior  restrained  her  indignation, 
and  replied  softly — 

“You  are  mistaken,  madame,  in  at¬ 
tributing  to  so  low  a  motive  the  interest 
that  we  feel  in  this  little  one.  We  will 
give  J’OU  a  proof  of  your  error  in  taking 
her  for  the  first  year  without  any  payment 
for  our  care.  You  will  only  have  to  pro¬ 
vide  her  linen  and  dress.” 

“Madame,  I  am  not  asking  charity,”  re¬ 
plied  the  lady,  depositing  a  roll  of  gold 
I  on  the  table ;  “  every  one  must  live ;  here 
'  is  sufficient  for  the  first  year,  and  here  is 
my  lawyer’s  address,  with  whom  you  must 
communicate  for  all  additional  expenses.’’ 

1  “  In  my  desire  to  he  of  service  to  you, 

\  I  have  listened  to  bitter  words,”  said  the 
1  superior,  “  but  you  must  excuse  me,  madame, 

'  not  being  able  to  remain  with  you  any 
j  longer — other  occupations  need  my  atten- 
j  tion.  Here  is  the  housekeeper,  who  will  re¬ 
ceive  any  necessary  directions  from  you,  and 
who  will  explain  anything  you  may  wish  to 
know ;  and  you,  sister,”  said  she  to  another 
I  nun,  “  take  care  of  this  child,  and  conduct 
I  her  to  her  room  when  she  bos  taken  leave 
of  madame.”  And  she  left  the  room  bowing. 

When  the  housekeeper  had  made  the 
necessary  memoranda,  the  young  girl 
timidly  put  up  her  face  to  her  step-mother’s, 
but  she  only  took  the  end  of  her  finger. 
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“We  must  avoid  these  aiTecting  scenes," 
said  she  with  irony,  keeping  her  at  a  dis¬ 
tance. 

She  went  away  without  saluting  any¬ 
body,  and,  calling  her  servants,  the  carriage 
rolled  off  with  a  great  noise,' and  soon  a 
perfect  calm  succeeded  this  unusual  tumult 
under  the  sacred  roof  of  the  Augustines. 

(To  be  continuiHl.) 

'  THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  IN  LONDON. 

I. 

UK.  El.lZ.tllKTII  III.ACKWF.I.L. 

They  tell  me  thou  'rt  the  fiivoured  Kucst.” 

In  recalling  the  various  events  that  have 
occurred  in  London  during  the  past  month, 
undoubtedly  the  most  unique,  and,  whether 
they  know  it  or  not,  the  most  important 
circumstance  relating  to  womenfolk,  has 
been  the  re-appearance  of  Dr.  Elizabeth 
Blackwell  in  her  native  country,  and  the 
three  lectures  delivered  by  her  in  the  Mary- 
lebone  Institute,  before  an  audience,  on  the 
last  day,  of  at  least  three  hundred  women, 
all  more  or  less  connected  with  the  press 
or  the  charitable  and  philanthropic  insti¬ 
tutions  of  the  metropolis.  In  short,  a  most 
respectable  and  discriminating  audience 
was  gathered  within  the  walls  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  on  those  three  memorable  days ; 
dissenting,  it  is  true,  very  m.iny  of  them, 
we  are  bound  to  confess,  from  the  propo¬ 
sitions  of  Dr.  Blackwell,  but  thinking 
women,  and  working  women,  each  and  all 
willing  to  listen,  to  learn,  to  examine,  and 
to  weigh,  the  statements  and  experiences  of 
so  novel  an  instructor.  T’hat  some,  pro¬ 
bably  many,  of  the  non-contents  were  won 
by  the  clear  and  forcible  statements  of  the 
lecturer,  and  returned  somewhat  softened, 
if  not  convinced,  by  the  facts  and  argu-  j 
ments  to  which  they  had  been  listening,  is  , 
more  than  probable  ■,  and,  no  doubt,  what  | 
fell  from  the  Doctor's  lips  strengthened  | 
their  convictions  of  the  deep  and  increasing  | 
necessity  of  opening  fresh  avenues  for  | 
female  employment.  That  it  was  possible 
to  collect  such  an  audience  to  listen  to  three  ' 
such  lectures  —  l^tures  which  appealed  ! 
solely  to  judgment  and  reason — is  in  itself 
a  very  noticeable  fact,  and.  shows  how  deep  I 
is  the  interest  felt  in  the  question  of  female  | 
labour.  In  fact,  whether  society  knows  it  | 
or  not,  the  rotten  foundation  upon  wliich  it  | 
has  rocked  for  the  last  fiily  years  is  rapidly  | 


crumbling  away  j  and  it  must,  whether  we 
like  it  or  not,  stand  upon  another  footing, 
and  a  sounder  basis. 

The  ideal  of  the  poet  and  the  maxims 
of  onr  grandmothers — both  well  enough, 
and  useful,  too,  in  their  several  ways — are 
not  suited  to  the  conditions  of  modern  so¬ 
ciety,  where  nearly  one-half  the  women 
are  obliged  to  work  for  bread,  position,  and 
even  life.  That  the  medical  profession  will 
ultimately  bo  open  in  England  to  women, 
as  already  it  is  in  America,  there  can  be 
I  not  the  very  slightest  doubt,  although  the 
I  wisdom  arising  from  such  a  course,  the 
I  good  that  will  spring  from  such  a  fountivin, 
is  very  problematical  to  our  mind.  But  it 
I  will  come,  and  come  .soon,  too,  or  we  are 
greatly  mistaken. 

The  troubler  of  these  waters — healing 
waters,  they  are  called  by  many — is  the 
daughter  of  a  Bristol  merchant,  Mr.  Samuel 
Blackwell,  who  for  twSnty  years  was  en¬ 
gaged  as  a  sugar  refiner  in  that  city.  In 
183;i  this  gentleman  was  so  heavy  a  loser 
by  the  failure  of  several  commercial  bouses 
with  which  he  was  connected,  that  he  de¬ 
termined  to  wind-up  his  afl’airs  in  BristoL 
and  remove  with  his  family  to  the  United 
States.  So  greatly  was  he  esteemed  in 
Bristol,  that  the  merchants  met  on  the 
Exchange,  and  begged  him  to  reconsider 
his  decision,  and  otfered  to  place  at  his 
I  disposal,  for  any  number  of  years,  any 
!  amount  of  capital  he  might  require  for  the 
currying  on  his  establishment,  at  a  merely 
j  nominal  interest.  This  offer,  honourable 
alike  to  those  from  whom  it  emanated  and 
to  him  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  though 
fully  .appreciated  by  the  latter,  was  de¬ 
clined,  and  in  the  August  of  the  same 
year  .Mr.  Blackwell  and  family  sailed  for 
New  York,  where  he  established  a  sugar 
refinery,  aud  was  for  some  ye.ars  exceed¬ 
ingly  successful.  This  prosperity  was 
inten’upted  by  the  commercial  crisis  of 
1837-8.  when  he  w.as  able  to  avoid  bank¬ 
ruptcy  in  his  own  person,  but  found  him¬ 
self  once  more,  by  the  failure  of  nearly 
every  house  with  which  he  was  connected, 
deprived  of  almost  all  that  he  possessed. 

Mr.  Blackwell,  after  this,  determined  to 
settle  at  Cincinuati,  where  no  sugar  re¬ 
finery  was  in  existence,  but  the  summer 
of  1838  w,as  unusually  hot,  and  the  change 
from  the  bracing  air  of  the  coast  to  the 
stiffing  inland  atmosphere  of  Ohio  was  too 
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great,  after  the  anxiety  of  a  second  over¬ 
throw  of  hit  affairs,  and,  being  attacked 
by  fever,  he  died  after  an  illness  of  a  few 
days,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age, 
and  within  six  years  of  leaving  England. 

The  family,  thns  plunged  in  the  deepest  j 
affliction,  in  a  foreign  country,  and  in  a  I 
city  where  they  had  just  arrived  as  stran¬ 
gers,  were  now  utterly  penniless.  Kent  I 
was  due  for  the  dwelling-house  occupied  | 
by  the  family,  protested  notes  were  to  bo 
made  good,  doctors’  and  undertakers’  bills  1 
were  to  be  paid  (the  aunts  having  died 
within  a  few  weeks  of  •  the  father's  de¬ 
cease),  and  the  daily  expenses  of  the 
household  were  to  be  provided  for. 

It  was  a  group  of  nine  cliildren  with 
their  mother  who  were  thus  left  and  thrown 
on  their  own  exertions.  'I’he  sons  were  of 
course  obliged  to  leave  their  studies  and 
begin  the  world  as  mercantile  clerks — the 
three  elder  sisters  compelled  to  open  a  board¬ 
ing-school  for  young  huiies  os  the  only 
means  of  keeping  the  family  circle  unbroken 
while  completing  the  education  of  its 
younger  members ;  but  the  excessive  fa¬ 
tigue  and  the  smallness  of  the  remunera¬ 
tion  which  the  teacher  receives,  led  them 
to  frequent  speculation  as  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  widening  the  scope  of  women's  ' 
employment  by  admission  into  the  careers  ^ 
hitherto  open  only  to  men — an  idea  which  i 
took  abiding  possession  of  Elizabeth  Black¬ 
well’s  mind,  and  she  assumed  the  charge 
of  a  large  boarding-school  in  Kentucky  at  ^ 
a  handsome  salary,  which  she  carefully 
hoarded,  with  a  view  to  the  carrying  out 
of  the  project  that  was  gradually  shaping 
itself  in  her  mind,  employing  every  leisure 
moment  in  the  study  of  all  the  medical  and 
anatomical  books  within  reach.  Endowed 
by  nature  with  unusual  energy  and  con¬ 
centration  of  purpose,  perfectly  hnselfish, 
and  with  a  great  amount  of  practical  saga¬ 
city  and  latent  enthusiasm,  combined 
with  remarkable  self-command  and  the 
utmost  quietness  of  manner,  she  was  pecu¬ 
liarly  fitted  to  be  the  pioneer  in  the  diffi¬ 
cult  enterprise  she  had  determined  to  un¬ 
dertake.  The  French  and  German  lan¬ 
guages  she  had  already  acquired ;  she  now 
commenced  the  study  of  Latin  and  a 
course  of  medical  reading  under  Dr.  Dick¬ 
son,  afterwards  Professor  of  Medicine  in 
the  University  of  New  York.  In  May, 
1847,  after  three  years  of  incessant  i4>pli- 


cation,  during  which  the  closest  study  had 
occupied  every  moment  not  engaged  in 
teaching,  she  went  to  Philadelphia,  and 
endeavoured  to  obtain  admittance  into  the 
medical  schools,  but  without  success ;  and 
finding  it  impossible  to  avail  herself  of  the 
facilities  provided  for  students  of  the  other 
sex,  she  now  entered  upon  a  course  of  ana¬ 
tomical  study  and  dissection  with  Professor 
Allen,  and  of  midwifery  with  Dr.  Warring¬ 
ton,;  but  feeling  that  her  admission  to  a 
regular  medical  college,  and  the  acquisition 
of  the  medical  diploma,  as  a  sanction  fur 
her  own  course  and  a  precedent  for  other 
[  women,  were  essential  to  the  carrying  out 
of  her  plans,  she  procured  a  list  of  all  the 
medical  colleges  in  the  United  States,  and 
'  proceeded  to  address  an  application  for 
’  admittiuice  to  each  of  them  in  succession. 

!  This  application,  though  accompanied  by 
I  her  certificate  of  having  gone  through 
i  the  requisite  preparatory  study  under  Dr. 

I  Dickson,  was  refused  by  twelve  medical 
I  colleges.  At  last,  the  College  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Geneva,  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  intimated  that  they  saw  no  reason 
why  a  woman,  possessed  of  the  requisite 
preparatory  requirements,  should  not  be  ad¬ 
mitted  :  and  the  students,  having  pledged 
themselves,  both  individually  and  collec¬ 
tively,  that  no  word  or  act  of  theirs  should 
ever  cause  her  to  regret  the  step,  she  went 
to  Geneva  in  the  November  of  that  year, 
and  was  entered  on  the  books  as  No.  417, 
when  she  threw  herself  into  the  study  of 
the  various  branches  of  medical  learning 
thus  opened  to  her  with  an  ardour  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  ditficulties  she  had  had 
to  overcome  in  gaining  access  to  them. 

:  The  suffering  she  endured  on  her  entrance 
!  into  the  college,  caused  by  the  peculiarity 
of  her  position,  then  suggested  to  her  the 
!  de3irabilit,y  of  providing  a  first-rate  medi- 
'  cal  school  for  the  reception  of  female 
i  students  only.  In  the  summer  vacation  of 
I  1848  she  succeeded  in  gaining  permission 
I  to  reside  as  house  student  in  the  Blockley 
I  Hospital,  where  she  was  engaged  in  active 
I  medical  practice  among  the  patients  of  the 
female  wards.  In  the  autumn  she  returned 
I  to  Geneva,  where  she  completed  her  colle- 
I  giate  course  during  the  following  winter, 
I  and  in  January,  1849,  the  first  medical 
I  diploma  ever  presented  to  a  woman  was 
granted  to  her.  It  was  received  from  Dr. 
I  Lee,  the  venerable  President  of  the  Uni- 
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versity ;  and  the  much-desired  diploma, 
with  its  seal  and  blue  riband,  and  tlie 
word  Dominut  changed  to  Domina,  ad¬ 
mitted  her  into  the  ranks  of  the  medical 
fraternity  hitlierto  closed  against  her  sex. 

Soon  after  her  graduation,  LTr.  Elizabeth  I 
came  to  Europe  with  a  view  to  the  fiirtlier  j 
prosecution  of  her  medical  studies.  Afcer 
many  failures,  she  succeeded  in  gaining  ad¬ 
mittance,  as  a  resident  pupil,  to  the  great ' 
Lying-in  Hospital  of  the  Maternite,  Paris, , 
visiting  some  of  the  other  hospitals.  On 
leaving  this  she  visited  Graefenbcrg,  and 
then  returned  to  London,  where  she  studied  ^ 
medicine  at  St.  iiartholomew's  and  the  I 
Women’s  Hospital  in  lied  Lion-square,  j 
Her  example  having  led  many  of  her  own  | 
sex  in  .\merica  to  enter  upon  the  study  of ' 
medicine,  she  determined  to  return  to  New  ] 
York,  and  est.ablish  herself  in  that  city  as 
u  physician  for  women  and  children,  to 
which  classes  of  patients  her  practice  has 
always  been  exclusively  confined.  In  185:1 
she  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  to  ladies 
on  subjects  connected  with  health  and 
physical  development;  and  in  18.53  pub¬ 
lished  her  e.xcellcnt  little  work,  entitled 

The  Laws  of  Life  Considered  with  liefe- 
renco  to  the  Physical  Education  of  Girls,’’  j 
and  in  the  same  year  established  a  dispen¬ 
sary  for  women  and  children.  The  steady 
success  of  this  dispensary  was  such,  that 
Ur.  Elizabeth  was  enabled,  in  May,  1857, 
to  open,  on  a  small  scale,  a  hospital  for 
women,  which  already  contaitis  fourteen 
beds,  and  is  now  in  successful  operation. 

1853  still  found  Ur.  Elizabeth  lecturing, 
in  the  evenings,  after  her  hard  day’s  work, 
to  amass  funds  for  the  support  of  this 
hospital,  sntiicient,  however,  beingsecured 
by  1857  to  open  a  house  and  admit  four 
students ;  and  so  rapidly  has  the  movement 
grown  in  America,  tliat,  so  far  from  there 
being  any  trouble  now  required  for  admis¬ 
sion  into  the  colleges,  five  Inave  thrown 
open  their  doors  to  women  students,  while 
two  distinct  societies  have  sprung  to  life, 
one  for  the  medical  education  of  female 
missionaries,  the  other  to  afford  assistance 
to  such  poor  young  women  as  are  desirous 
of  studying  medicine.  Uuring  the  last 
nine  years  no  less  than  200  women  have 
obtained  the  regular  medical  diploma ; 
most  of  these  are  practising  now,  some  in 
partnership  with  their  husbands  or  brotners, 
all  supporting  tliemselres,  and  not  a  few 


the  mainstay  of  mothers  and  orphan  bro¬ 
thers  and  sisters. 

Ur.  Elizabeth  would  divide  her  students 
into  three  distinct  classes,  viz.,  nurses,  mid¬ 
wives,  and  physicians ;  the  latter  only  to 
pass  through  the  same  course  of  study  as 
the  regularly  qualified  practitioner.  That 
a  better  training,  and  even  examination  of 
the  capabilities  of  both  the  former  classes, 
would  be  highly  desirable,  there  cannot  be 
the  slightest  doubt,  for  lives,  none  the  less 
valuable  because  belonging  to  the  poor, 
are  too  often  endangered  by  their  stupidity 
or  neglect ;  but  how  distinct  the  ofiice  of 
the  physician  is  from  that  of  either  nurse 
or  midwife,  will  be  seen  when  we  re¬ 
member  that  it  is  the  office  of  the  latter 
simply  to  assist  nature,  luid  carry  into 
operation  the  dictates  of  the  doctor,  while 
the  physician  must  judge,  decide,  and 
balance  probabilities,  experiences,  and  often 
even  very  doubtful  aniT  complicated  signs, 
j  She  must  possess  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  every  organ  of  the  human  body,  the 
relation  they  h  ^ar  to  each  other,  their  ap¬ 
pearance  in  disease,  and  the  consequence 
of  such  disease  upon  other  functions — 
a  knowledge  which  can  be  attained  in  no 
other  way  than  by  a  thorough  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  anatomy,  and  that,  not  only  in 
its  healthy  phases,  but  also  in  its  diseased 
and  more  loathsome  condition.  Granted, 
that  the  mechanism  of  the  human  body  is 
wonderful,  and  that,  fur  the  diffusion  of 
hygienic  knowledge  among  women,  the 
I  study  of  physiology  ought  undoubtedly 
I  to  be  more  general  than  it  is ;  granted, 

^  that  nothing  is  impure  but  that  which  our 
I  prurient  imagination  makes  so ;  granted, 
that  there  are  some  (not  many,  as  is  falsely 
stated)  diseases  in  women  when  it  would 
be  most  desirable  that  an  opportunity 
should  be  afforded  that  one  of  their  own 
sex  might  be  consulted  with  safety ; 
granted,  above  all,  that  it  is  most  desirable 
that  a  new  profession  should  be  opened  for 
women ;  granted  all  this,  and  more  than 
this,  yet  we  still  sicken  at  the  idea  of 
morbid  anatomy.  Hut  if  this  movement 
succeeds,  as,  from  the  present  unnatural 
state  of  society,  we  believe  most  assuredly 
it  will,  then  let  those  who  join  the  ranks 
well  understand  before  they  commence 
operations  that,  however  beautiful  and 
pure  they  may  find  the  work,  it  will  not 
[  only  be  a  difficult,  but  an  impossible,  task 
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to  persuade  the  world  that  a  woman,  whose 
hands  not  onfrequently  reek  with  gore, 
whose  eyes  are  continually  prying  into  the 
secrets  of  disease,  who  can  dissect,  t.e.,  cat 
up,  without  scruple,  the  sucking  child  or 
the  hoary- headed  matron,  can  possibly, 
by  any  stretch  of  imagination  or  charity 
(though  both  qualities  are  remarkably 
elastic),  be  possessed  of  the  same  nature 
or  feelings  as  the  generality  of  women. 
Clever  the  female  physician  may,  nay, 
must  be ;  gentle  and  sympathetic  she  dare  j 
not  be.  Do  you  say  this  argument  will : 
apply  equally  to  man.’  Nay,  he  is  coarser,  | 
hajHier,  firmer  by  nature.  There  is  no  self 
election  in  his  case,  the  work  is  before  him 
to  bo  done ;  whether  he  wills  it  or  not,  he 
must  do  the  work,  or  we  all  alike  perish 
together.  It  is  his  duty  to  stand  the  brunt 
of  any  and  every  battle;  if  women  dare 
such  dangers,  they  must,  when  there,  do 
as  be  does ;  but  let  them  count  the  cost, 
expect  to  be  considered  Amazons,  and  nei¬ 
ther  sicken  nor  complain,  if  bespattered  by 
both  blood  and  brains,  nor  sorrow  at  heart 
if,  on  their  return  from  victory,  the  sol¬ 
diers  are  received  as  heroes  and  conquerors, 
while  they  themselves  are  regarded  with 
more  curiosity  than  gratitude. 

However,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  build  an  hospital  in  London  for  the 
treatment  of  the  special  diseases  of  women, 
to  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  com¬ 
petent  women  physicians  in  connexion  with 
a  board  of  considting  physicians  and  sur¬ 
geons.  One  lady  has  already  given  A‘1,000 
towards  the  hospital,  and  promised  .i'5,00U 
more  for  the  endowment  of  a  sanitary  pro¬ 
fessorship  in  connexion  with  it,  provided  a 
sufficient  sum  be  raised  to  place  the  insti¬ 
tution  on  a  permanent  basis.  In  order  to 
soenre  the  advantages  of  this  offer,  it  is 
proposed  to  raise  an  additional  sum  of  not 
less  than  AT0,00<) ;  also  to  collect  an  annual 
subscription  of  not  less  than  jL'SOO  to  assist 
in  defraying  the  current  expenses  of  the 
hospital.* 

In  appearance.  Dr.  Elizabeth  Blackwell 
is  more  womanly  than  we  expected.  Her 
hair  is  fair,  her  eyes  blue  (with  a  slight  cast 
in  one),  her  manners  firm  and  decided,  and 
her  age,  we  believe,  is  forty.  No  ques¬ 
tion  can  be  raised  about  her  abilities,  her 

*  AH  communications  to  be  addressed  to  Miss 
Brajsher,  73,  Gtottoester-terrace,  Hyde  Park. 


nerve,  or  her  success  in  practice.  We 
doubt  whether  many  medical  men  possess 
so  strong  or  clear  a  mind  ;  but  if  Dr.  Eliza¬ 
beth  is  to  be  taken  as  a  fidr  type  of 
feminine  abilities,  the  writer  of  this  article 
lives  in  the  midst  of  gross  darkness,  for, 
with  all  respect  to  the  ladies,  we  really 
think  her  the  exception  to  a  very  general 
rule.  M.  S.  K. 

AQUA-TOFANA! 

The  bells  at  the  quaint  old  church  at 
Islington — then  a  lovely  suburban  village 
— rang  out  a  merry  peal,  as  a  wedding 
party  was  assembled  at  the  gates — the 
ceremoqy  being  just  over,  and  the  bride¬ 
groom  and  the  bride  being  about  to  take 
their  departure  in  order  to  spend  the 
honeymoon.  The  bridegroom,  richly  and 
gallantly  dighted,  was  a  very  handsome- 
looking  foreigner  of  thirty- four  or  thirty- 
six  years  of  age — tall,  elegantly  formed, 

I  with  suuve  manners,  and  a  certain  lofty, 

'  though  quiet,  bearing.  The  Count  Carlo 
Milani — an  It.alian  exile  of  high  descent, 
and  whom  misfortune  had  rendered  al¬ 
most  a  sacred  object  in  sympathetic  eyes 
— was  undoubtedly  a  man  calculated  to 
win  a  loving  woman's  heart,  and  in  especial 
that  of  the  youthful  and  beautiful  creature 
who,  with  mingled  pride  and  virgin 
modesty,  leaned  upon  his  arm  on  this 
auspicioussday. 

But  be  who  looked  for  the  first  time 
with  the  eye  of  a  physiognomist  upon  the 
countenance  of  the  Italian,  would  look  n 
second  time,  and  longer,  perhaps ;  his  im¬ 
pressions  would  also  change  with  that 
second  look,  for  there  was,  as  it  were,  an 
undercurrent  in  this  man’s  lineaments,  ex¬ 
pressive  of  other  sentiments  and  pa8sion.s 
than  those  apparent  at  the  outset. 

A  strange  pallor  shone  through  the  olive 
hue  of  his  skin,  and  the  dark  beard,  though 
not  black,  with  the  peaked  moustache  and 
I  the  long  curling  hair,  enframed  a  face  that 
'  gathered  by  degrees  a  most  unpleasant 
I  expression.  The  eyes,  dark  and  deep, 

I  whose  usual  light  was  cold  and  glittering, 

I  brooded  with  a  sullen  glow,  and,  on  the 
whole,  it  was  sinistral ;  sinistral  to  the 
close  observer — to  the  careless  gaze  it  was 
passable — it  was  handsome. 

Adeline  Lester,  the  young  creature  just 
made  his  wife,  tliought  him  adorable.  She 
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disdained  to  show  by  her  face  of  marble  1  drawing  to  a  close.  The  Count  walked 
the  torture  which  wrung  her  heart.  I  with  an  easy  step  and  smile  to  the  two 

Some  few  others,  male  and  female —  I  sisters,  who  embraced  apart,  and  said — 
among  whom  was  the  Lady  Lester,  “  Sweet  Adeline,  are  you  ready  to  do- 
mother  of  the  two  girls — a  haughty,  ma-  I  part  ?  The  conveyance  waits.” 
jestic-looking  woman — also  formed  a  por-  I  Looking  up,  she  smiled  through  '.her 
tion  of  the  group,  and  the  leave-taking  was ;  tears ;  said  “  Good-bye and,  taking  her 


was  not  twenty — girlish,  fair,  with  golden  tender  pain — with  a  loving  agony  and 
curls,  a  rosy  mouth  and  face,  and  happiness  '  anguish  impossible  to  conceive  ;  for  Pene- 
was  dancing  in  her  eyes.  ;  lope  Lester,  with  her  calm,  noble  face,  her 

She  was  now  embracing  her  sister — her  sad,  sorrowful  eyes,  her  brown  hair  and 
elder  by  four  years — weeping  happy  tears  her  stately  form — was  not  the  woman  to 
upon  the  bosom  tliat  boat  with  a  great,  “  wear  her  heart  upon  her  sleeve she 


mother’s  arm,  walked  slowly  away.  Count 
Carlo  and  Penelope  were,  therefore,  for  a 
atoment  alone. 

“  Do  you  forgive  me  ?"  he  said,  with  an 
inexplicable  look. 

“  I — Ibrpivo — you.  As  you  deal  with 
her — so  do  1 — from  iny  soul — forgive  you," 
was  the  answer.  | 

“  How  beautiful  you  are,  Penelope,”  re-  I 
joined  tlie  Count. 

“Do  you  torture  me?  Are  you  mad? 
Do  you  tell  me  so  nowt”  she  said,  with  a  I 
flash  illuming  her  clear  grey  eyes.  I 

He  looked  rebuked,  or  strove  to  look  so.  | 
He  gave  a  sigh,  and,  casting  a  glance  after  | 
his  young  bride,  said —  ' 

“  She  is  the  enchantress,  you  know, 
Penelope.  We  cannot  control  fate.” 

“  Be  it  so,"  was  her  answer ;  “  only  I  ' 
cannot  forget,  though  none  else  knew  it,  i 
that  you  once  said  you  loved  me  !  It  was  ] 
not  ditlicult  to  transfer  the  one,  and  to  i 
transpose  the  other.”  I 

“  Do  you  think  it  cost  me  nothing  ?”  he  I 
began  in  a  tone  of  extenuation.  | 

“  1  know  what  it  has  cost  me,”  answered 
Penelope  gravely.  “  If  I  did  not  know 
how  thoroughly  you  have  become  wrapped 
in  her  inmost  heart — if  I  did  not  believe 
that  love  with  that  poor  child  is  life — if  I 
did  not  see  that  she  adored  you — and  I 
have  still  some  terrible  misgiving — Heaven  ] 
reward  you  as  you  shall  deal  with  her — if 
1  did  not  love  her  better,  far  better  than  ! 
roy  ambitious  and  worldly  mother  (that  I  I 
should  say  sol) — ^if  jt  were  not  for  her, 
solely  and  wholly — this  marriage  had 
never  occurred  this  day  I’’ 

“  You  do  not  forgive  me  yet  ?”  said 
Carlo,  in  a  soothing  and  sorrowful  voice. 
“  Could  I  command  my  instincts,  resist 

her  loveliness,  and - "  He  hesitated,  for 

the  glance  of  her  eye  was  greater  than  hit 
assurance. 

“  Do  not  blame  me,  dear  Penelope,”  lie 
said  winningly.  “  You  will  be  doublj 
dear  to  me  as  a  sister,  to  whom  1  shall  owe 
a  debt  of  gratitude.” 

“  With  the  casuistry  of  your  reasoning  j 
I  have  nothing  to  do,”  returned  Penelope,  j 
“  I  will,  perforce,  believe  what  you  say ; 

and,  since  it  is  I  alone  who  suffer - ” 

“  Do  you  think,  then,  that  I  feel 
nothing  T  began  the  Count,  who  assumed 
a  look  of  injured  self-love — of  being  unde- 
•arvedly  reproached. 


“You  ought  not,”  she  quickly  said; 

“  and,  if  you  would  have  me  believe  so,  I 
shall  doubt  you  the  more.  Remember 
this,  however,  that  to  compensate  for  my 
suffering  and  my  sacrifice,  1  shall  watch 
over  her." 

He  smiled.  A  cold,  icy  gleam  crossed 
his  face.  Sim  beheld  it  and  shuddered; 
she  knew  not  why. 

“  I  shall  watch  over  her,”  she  repeated 
more  firmly.  “  If  I  have  read  you 
wrongly.  Count  Carlo  Milan!,  you  will 
make  of  one  who  loved  you  once  an 
enemy — of  one  who  will  be  your  constant 
friend,  and  pray  for  your  h^piness — a  foe 
who  will  peril  and  pledge  more  for  her 
revengo  than  you  may  be  likely  to  be¬ 
lieve.” 

“  Do  you  menace  me,  then,  in  addition 
to  reproaching  me  ?”  he  asked,  with  his 
cold  smile  ;  “  and  that,  too,  when  my  ex¬ 
cuse  is  yonder — and  one  so  irresistible  ?” 
and  he  pointed  to  the  young  girl  in  her 
white  bridal  dress,  who  was  now  taking  a 
last  fond  leave  of  her  mother. 

“  I  sty  no  more,  now — only  I  forgive 
you.  I  give  yon  my  hand  in  amity,  and 
God  so  deal  with  yon  as  yon  deal  with 
her,  weak  and  trusting,  food  and  hopeful — 
a  very  child,  to  cherish  and  protect.  And 
now,  &rewell.  Yon  take  my  best  wishes 
with  you.” 

“  Generous,  just,  noble  to  the  last,”  he 
said,  as  he  bent  bis  fine  head  over  her 
hand  and  lifted  it  to  his  lips.  A  trembling 
ran  through  all  lier  frame  at  the  contact ; 
because,  perhaps,  at  the  moment,  the 
whole  story  of  the  treachery  with  which 
she  had  been  treated  rose  before  her.  Dis¬ 
daining  the  sentiment,  however  natural, 
tliat  fbr  the  moment  assailed  her,  she 
smiled,  and  again  aaid  “Farewell.” 

A  huge,  lumbering  coach  of  the  period, 
drawn  by  a  pair  of  largo  Flanders  horses 
— the  one  heavily  carved,  the  others 
gaudily  caparisoned — received  the  coujile. 
Four  armed  retainers  on  horseback  fol¬ 
lowed,  while  a  fifth  rode  on  before  to  pre¬ 
pare  their  lodgments  during  those  inter¬ 
vals  in  which  they  rested  in  the  course  of 
their  journey. 

They  were  going  to  pass  the  honeymoon, 
and  to  dwell,  for  a  limited  period,  in  a  fine 
old  mansion  lying  deep  among  the  rural 
solitudes  of  Norfolk.  The  place,  for  three 
seasons  of  the  year,  was  an  Eden — saving. 
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only,  that  the  blossoming  spring  gave  place  mother  did  not ;  Penelope  did  not.  Living 
to  the  gorgeous  summer,  and  that  again  in  this  state  of  happy  ignorance,  they 
merged  into  the  ripe,  golden  autumn.  In  formed  no  plans  for  the  future  based  upon 
the  winter,  all  without  was  dreary,  deso-  the  illusory  temptation  of  wealth  in  pros¬ 
late,  and  low,  but  hero  the  sweet  nature  pect,  and  therefore  the  home  of  the  Lesters 
and  domesticities  of  the  young  wife  shone  was  one  of  happiness  and  comfort, 
out  brightest,  and  the  winter  passed  away.  Nevertheless  Lady  Lcsterhad  formed  am- 

It  passed  away,  nevertheless,  heavily,  bilious  designs  on  behalf  of  her  daughters. 
we.anly,  drearily,  for  the  gay  Count.  He  |  she  had  become  a  “Lady”  late  in  life, 
cursed  the  fog  and  the  cold.  He  missed  j  she  had  not  moved  in  society  much  be- 
his  pleasures,  his  gay  associates,  his  town  1  yond  that  of  the  city  dames;  but  when 
Lfe,  his  old  dissipations.  A  second  year  her  husband  was  kiiighted  they  visited 
was  not  likely  to  pass  over  like  the  tirst. '  received  visitors  of  a  higher  grade. 
But,  in  revenge,  he  determined  to  pass  this  ]  she  was  bent,  therefore,  on  her  daughters 
m  the  delirious  gaieties  of  town  hie.  The  marrying  a  title.  Penelope,  both  rich  and 
Court  of  the  Second  Charles  was  among  i  beautiful,  could  surely  command  one. 
the  gayest  in  the  world.  Saturnine  as  Adeline's  almost  childish  loveliness  would 
Count  Carlo  seemed,  he  panted  for  these  surely  attract  some  gallant,  some  disinte- 
enjoyments  with  all  the  ardour  of  an  Lpi-  rested  man  to  propose  for  her  hand.  And 
curean.  in  this  faith  the  lady  did  not  fail  to  toil 

and  scheme,  pretty  much  after  the  fashion 
We  must,  fora  short  period,  retrace  our  of  many  worldly  mothers ;  but  she  at  least 
steps  in  this  story.  dij  not  intcml  to  bargain  her  daughters 

In  a  vast,  rambling  old  manor-house,  away,  and  this  was  so  much  in  her  favour, 
which  formed  at  that  period,  the  chief  j„  ^,,3  cbarles,  at  the  Ilestora- 

dwelhng  in  Canonbury,  dwelt  the  Lady  adventurer  whom  the 

Lester  and  her  tamily-rehct  of  Row-  fame  of  the  riches  and  properties  disposable 
land  Lester,  a  city  merchant,  who  had  at  the  caprice  of  the  unprincipled  monarch 
amassed  a  considerable  fortune,  which  he  ,,3^  attracted.  Among  them,  with  his 
had  bequeathed  m  a  somewhat  irregular  dangerous  address,  his  fascinating  man- 
m^ner.  ntTA,  his  misfortunes — their  story  may  bo 

Firs  ,  a  handsome  jointure  to  his  widow,  false,  it  matters  not  much  here- 

a  noble  marriage  por  ion  for  his  elder  .mating  tongue,  his  settled 

daughter  Penelope,  while  for  Adeline,  his  purpose  to  make  a  match  which  should 
pet  and  darlmg-w  young  a  “birdie  that  j^s  broken  fortunes,  and  till  with 

It  never  stnick  him  she  might  leave  the  kets,  was  the  Itidiaii 

home-nest  hrst-her  portion  was  so  incon-  Cou„t  Carlo  Mflani.  It  happened  that  a 


home-nest  hrst — her  portion  was  so  incon¬ 
siderable  that,  on  this  particular  score,  at 
least,  she  was  not  likely  to  attract  suitors. 
Her  beauty,  it  is  true,  might  win  admirers 
— but  Penelope's  was  of  a  higher  order  of 


foreign  correspondent  of  the  old  knight 
gave  him  an  introductory  letter. 

Sir  Roland  Lester  was  dead,  but  the 
man  found  welcome  at  the  old  manor- 


beauty-and  thus  Adeline’s  riches  were  I  V'-  "Tr®  .  .  ‘  .1 

not  such  as  were  likely  to  awaken  the  ' I'ome  there,  es  a- 
cupiditv  of  any  fortune-hunter.  the  graces  of  the  family. 

On  the  othei'  hand,  there  was  a  paternal  tlieir  whole  history  won  the  love 

grandmother.  Lady  Holmford,  somewhat  f.  h>rge-hearted  Penelope,  declared 
aged  and  very  wealthy-her  beauty  having  himself  her  lover,  proposed  even,  and  was 

won  her  riches  and  a  title-Uving  in  re-  accepted  by  her ,  and  then - 

mote  seclusion  in  a  southern  part  of  En^-  there  came  home  from  her 

land.  Adeline  was  the  old  lady's  pet;  grandmother's  house  the  pet,  the  flower, 
and  old  Sir  Rowland  had  no  doubt  that  the  spoilt  one  of  the  family— Adeline  Ixister. 
Adeline  would  finally  be  ier  heiress.  So  And  then  Count  Carlo  changed  bis  tactics, 
that,  when  dying,  if  he  left  her  but  little  He  knew  well  enough  that  the  beauty 
himself,  her  “  expectations  ”  might  be  of  Adeline  was  not  comparable  to  that  of 
counted  upon  as  something  enormous.  Penelope ;  that  the  one  was  an  heiress 
But  Adeline  knew  nothing  of  this ;  her  and  the  other  not.  Nevertheless,  he  also 
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learnt  something  more,  and  this  decided 
him  on  his  course. 

The  curiosity  of  an  Italian  nature,  nur¬ 
tured  in  a  school  of  intrigue,  acting  upon 
certain  impulses  which  were  ever  impelling 
him,  made  him  resolve  to  master  another 
secret,  which  he  felt  assured  belonged  to 
this  family,  and  that  the  more  so  because, 
in  their  own  ingenuousness,  they  did  not 
seem  to  be  aware  that  any  such  could 
exist. 

Thus  he  dedneed  a  fact  by  the  following 
process.  The  grandmother,  Lady  Holm- 
ford,  was  wealthy.  She  had  no  nearer 
relatives  than  the  Lesters,  consequently 
they  were,  in  all  probability,  destined  to 
be  the  recipients  of  her  large  fortune. 
But  Lady  Le.stcr  was  independent ;  Pene¬ 
lope  was  so  also.  Adeline  was  the  only 
one  on  whom  the  curse  of  comparative 
poverty  was  likely  to  fall.  But  again  she 
was  the  grandmother's  favourite  child,  and 
had  been  mostly  brought  up  with  her. 
What  was  more  likely,  therefore,  than  that 
Adeline  should  be  her  intended  heiress  ? 

By  this  train  of  thought  he  arrived  at 
what  was  almost  a  certainty.  It  was  not 
difficult  to  make  that  “  assurance  doubly 
sure."  He  made  a  journey,  on  some  plea 
or  other,  to  that  part  of  the  country  where 
Lady  llolmford  dwelt.  Letters  and  an 
introduction  were  given  him.  He  was 
hospitably  received.  He  mastered  the  old 
lady's  secret,  and  found  out  her  intention, 
which  was  as  he  thought.  Returning  to 
London,  he  fomid  that  her  will  hud  been 
clearly  and  legally  drawn  up,  and  in  favour 
of  the  pretty  Adeline,  for  a  fortune  the 
amount  of  which  took  away  his  breath. 

He  was  quickly  decided  himself,  but  it 
was  necessary  to  act  warily,  to  give  to  his 
transferred  passion  the  show  of  being  some¬ 
thing  irresistible,  disinterested ;  for  Pene¬ 
lope  s  straightforward  nature  was  not  to  be 
tampered  with.  It  must  seem  ns  though 
he  was  so  struck  by  the  sweet  and  beauti¬ 
ful  character  of  the  young  girl — that  he 
was  so  irrecoverably  won  by  her — as  to 
leave  him  no  other  course  than  to  deal 
frankly  with  Penelope,  and  put  the  case 
to  her  own  strong  sense  of  generosity, 
rectitude,  and  affection  for  her  sister. 

It  matters  not  to  enter  into  the  details 
of  the  method  and  the  means  he  took. 
Let  it  suffice  that  he  was  perfectly  success¬ 
ful.  It  so  far  counted  as  a  merit  hi  Pene¬ 


lope’s  eyes  on  his  behalf — that  be  loved 
Adeline  for  her  own  sake — the  utter  igno¬ 
rance  existing  on  the  subject  of  Lady 
Holmford’s  will  being  in  every  way  favour¬ 
able  to  him. 

We  have  seen  the  result,  and  now  mnst 
return  to  the  sequel,  which  was  rapidly 
approaching. 

Lady  llolmford  was  dead.  To  the  as¬ 
tonishment  of  all.  the  vast  wealth  Adeline 
(Countess  of  Miloni)  was  to  inherit  was 
now  made  known.  Congratulations  at 
first  came  to  the  youthful  pair  by  messen¬ 
gers  and  letters,  and  no  shadow  of  mistmst 
remained  on  Penelope's  mind,  who,  hearing 
that  Adeline  was  happy  and  her  husband 
attentive  to  her,  could  not  for  an  instant 
conceive  that  there  was  any  association 
between  the  legacy  and  the  wedding  which 
had  rendered  her  own  fife  so  leafless  and 
,  barren. 

I  The  spring  eapie.  The  Count  often 
journeyed  to  and  from  town,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  made  several  days’  stay  in  the  metro¬ 
polis,  having  taken  magnificent  lodgings, 
and  set  up  a  splendid  equipage  and  a 
household  at  the  Court  end  of  the  town. 
Adeline  was  now  in  a  way  to  become 
a  mother,  and  this  was  the  reason  that  she 
did  not  accompany  her  husband.  It  was 
not  unnatural,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he 
should  be  preparing  a  splendid  establish¬ 
ment,  wherein  worthily  to  in^tal  his  wife 
when  the  auspicious  event  should  bo  over. 

Penelope  and  her  sister  often  corre¬ 
sponded.  Occasionally  the  fonner  visited 
the  latter,  and  remained,  at  times,  days 
I  with  her.  She  was  by  no  means  satisfied 
with  her  sister’s  appearance ;  she  could 
not  reconcile  the  assumed  cheerfulness — 
the  expressions  of  her  happiness  and 
content,  forced  and  exaggerated  as  they 
seemed  to  her,  with  her  mournful  aspect, 
her  wan  looks,  her  brooding  absence. 
She  began  to  doubt—  to  fear. 

Besides,  on  one  or  two  recent  occasions 
of  her  visits,  when  she  had  remained  a 
period  with  Adeline,  during  which  Count 
Carlo  was  absent  pursuing  his  pleasures, 
he  seemed  di8tur1)ed  at  meeting  with  her — 
irritated,  unnecessarily  so,  that  Adeline 
turned  pale  in  his  presence — even  trembled 
at  his  smooth,  affectionately  hollow  words. 
She  began  to  doubt — to  snspect ;  bnt  she 
saw  the  necessity  of  precaution,  for  if  all 
was  as  she  imagined,  the  Count  moat  not 
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be  led  to  suppose  himself  suspected  too 
qnickly.  His  intelligence,  so  close  and 
secret,  was  not  one  to  be  taken  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  by  surprise. 

Things  went  on  thus  for  some  months. 
Penelope,  sheltering  some  vague  and  dread 
secret  in  her  heart,  grew  grave  and  the 
more  thoughtful.  On  any  occasion  of  the 
Count's  visit  to  town,  when  he  called  at 
Oanonbury,  in  reply  he  would  say — 

“  Poor  child  !  I  hardly  know  what  ails 
her.  She  droops;  the  air  is  not  healthy ; 
but  she  cannot,  in  her  condition,  be  re¬ 
moved.  She  is  attended  by  the  ablest 
physician  in  the  town,  and  I  my.self,  who 
have  studied  medicine,  apply  myself  to 
her  case,  which  is  inexplicable.  However, 
we  shall  soon  see  her  herself  again,  I 
doubt  not.  I  take  your  loves  to  her.  I 
will  say  from  you,  fair  mother,  how  you 
desire  to  see  her  well ;  from  you,  Penelope 
— ah  1  I  well  know  what  to  say.  Addio!*' 

And  so  saying,  he  would  mount  into  his 
gaudy  equipage,  with  its  outriders  and 
flambeaux,  if  it  were  night ;  attended  by 
running  footmen,  if  it  were  day  ;  and  so 
depart. 

The  fierce  chatter  of  all  this  display, 
while  it  proved  nothing  on  behalf  of  the 
poor  pining  Adeline,  grated  like  a  shock 
upon  Penelope’s  heart.  She  felt  herself, 
against  her  will,  hardening  against  this 
ga^  and  elegant  Count,  while  anguish, 
pain  of  heart,  and  the  terrors  of  death, 
might  be  surrounding  her  sister. 

Tho  evil  news  came  but  too  soon."  One 
day  a  hasty  messenger  arrived  with  tidings 
that  Adeline  was  dead  !  She  had  died  in 
the  night,  and  the  new-born  child  lay 
dead  by  her  side.  One  more  blossom  for 
the  garden  of  Paradise,  besides  the  flower 
that  had  been  so  sweetly,  so  exquisitely 
matured.  Mother  and  babe  both  dead, 
and  safe  and  sheltered  from  the  storms  of 
the  world  for  ever.  Amen  ! 

“Amen!”  said  Penelope  to  herself,  as 
she  read  the  hasty  scrawl  with  a  black 
brow,  scintillating  eyes,  and  compressed 
lips.  “We  shall  nevertheless  see;”  and 
by  midnight  she  had  arrived  at  the  sad, 
forlorn  house,  with  its  darkened  windows, 
closed  doors,  mute  servants,  and  the  tall 
old  trees  making  a  sad  moan  for  the  pretty 
bird  they  had  so  gently  nested — so  largely 
and  warmly  embraced. 

They  were  both — Count  Carlo  and  Pene¬ 


lope — seated  in  a  private  room,  or  study, 
belonging  to  the  Itedian  in  his  lorn  country 
house.  An  hour  before  Penelope  had 
sought  him  in  this  chamber,  having  just 
left  that  where  the  beautiful  dead  ones 
were  peacefully  nestling,  the  babe  clasped, 
as  it  were,  to  the  cold  bosom  of  the  mother, 
but  Carlo  was  not  there.  On  a  table  lay 
open  a  carved  box,  taken  out  of  a  mag¬ 
nificently  carved  cabinet  A  paper  of 
curious  writing  lay  half  unfolded  beside  it. 
And  out  of  the  box  peeped  the  neck  of  a 
small,  empty  bottle.  This  bottle  had  on  it 
a  printed  label,  which  the  moment  Pene¬ 
lope  beheld,  she  drew  back,  white  as  a 
sheet,  in  terror  and  trembling,  and  had  but 
just  time  to  place  the  bottle  in  her  bosom 
'  when  the  Count  entered  the  room. 

I  At  that  moment  she  was  standing  with  a 
I  pensive,  half-indifferent  air  before  a  bay 
I  window  at  the  other  end.  A  side-glance 
showed  his  agitation.  He  hurried  to  the 
table,  thrust  the  paper  into  the  box  (evi¬ 
dently  not  missing  the  bottle),  and  the  box 
into  the  cabinet,  and  then  said — 

“  Pardon ;  had  you  aught  to  say  to  me, 
Penelope  ?  1  am  so  unstrung  and  unfitted, 
that  I  am  capable  of  nothing." 

“  My  poor  friend,”  she  said,  with  a 
strange  smile,  “how  I  pity  you  I  You, 
who  are  so  full  of  sympathy  and  feeling — 
what  must  you  not  suffer !” 

“Is  it  not  so  ?”  he  said,  in  turn.  "  Ah  ! 
it  is  you  who  still  understand  mo  best, 
Penelope — better,  far  better  than  they  all 
did.  It  is  you  who  know  me,  and  that,  if 
I  do  not  weep  and  show  my  pain,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  Nature  has  not  made  me  a  demon¬ 
strative  creature.” 

“  Aye,  I  know  you,”  said  Penelope  to 
herself,  as  her  quiet  eyes  kindled  in  their 
'steady  gaze  upon  him.  “You  were  de- 
I  monstrative  enough  when  it  suited  you,  for 
all  that.” 

j  “You  do  not  speak,”  he  said,  taking  a 
chair  beside  her,  while  she  at  the  instant 
rose.  “  You  would  say  something— can 
you  bring  me  any  comfort?” 

“  Comfort  already?”  Sbe  pointed  to  the 
room  above.  “  It  is  a  little  early  for  that, 
is  it  not  ?”  asked  Penelope. 

He  looked  uneasy ;  he  sighed ;  he  wrung 
his  hands,  and  made  a  gesture  of  despera¬ 
tion  and  of  deep  grief ;  he  tried  to  sob. 

“  My  day  is  darkened — my  sun  eclipsed, 
Penelope,"  he  said. 
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“  Yes,  yon  must  be  very  sad,"  responded 
Penelope  so  strangely. 

“  You  feel  for  me,  do  you  not  ?  My 
heart  goes  back  to  tlie  pn*t,  Penelope,  to 
our  old  days,  when — ah  me!  bow  we  reject, 
neglect,  and  forget  the  pearls  that  lie  in 
our  path!”  Beneath  his  words  there  lurked 
yet  a  deeper  meaning. 

“  You  do  not  reeur  to  our  old  past,  do 
you  ?"  asked  the  Lady. 

“And  why  not,  Penelope?  Can  the 
love  of  the  living  hurt  the  dead  ?  I  know 
not  what  I  say,  hut  there  is  a  void  here — 
here  !”  And  be  struck  his  hand  upon  his 
breast  with  a  distracted  gesture. 

“A  sepulchre — a  tomb — a  grave,"  mut¬ 
tered  Penelope. 

“  I  loved  you  ever,"  pursued  the  Count, 
more  boldly. 

“  Hush  !”  And  she  shrank  away  in  ex¬ 
ceeding  terror. 

“  Hush  !  Why  ?”  demanded  he,  pluck¬ 
ing  up  courage. 

“  S/te  might  hear,”  replied  Penelope  in  a 
thrilling  wliisper. 

He  almost  laughed.  If  ho  was  super¬ 
stitions,  he  did  not.  at  all  events,  dread  the 
haunting  spirit  of  his  dead  wife. 

“I  loved  you  ever — I  love  you  still!” 
continued  the  Italian. 

“  Would  you  renew  the  old  broken  vows 
— make  the  withered  roses  blow  again — 
call  back  the  vermeil  to  the  blackened 
leaves  ?  Would  you  have  it  tliat  I  should 
be  to  you  the  Penelope  of  old?”  She 
paused. 

“Aye,  all — everything  for  you !”  was  the 
reply,  delivered  in  his  impassioned  voice, 
and  with  that  melody  of  tone  which  smote 
her  like  grief. 

“Listen,  Count  Carlo  Milani,"  she  said 
with  terrible  coldness ;  “  do  you  study  toxi¬ 
cology  ?” 

“  Penelope !”  And  his  eyes  dilated  wildly. 

“  Have  you  rend  the  treatises  of  Exili  ? 
Have  you  dabbled  in  the  cursed  mysteries 
of  that  incarnate  fiend,  the  woman  Spara, 
who,  in  Palermo,  was  the  pupil  of  Tofana, 
and  who,  in  Rome,  was  at  the  head  of  a 
society  of  poisoners?  Have  you  been  giving 
to  my  sister  the  ‘  manna  of  St.  Nicolas  of 
Barri,’  which,  in  other  words,  means  aqua- 
tofana  t  Answer !  Is  this  phial  your  ac¬ 
cuser?”  She  held  the  little  bottle  before 
his  starting  eyeballs.  “  Answer  !  are  you 
not  an  assassin,  a  thief,  and  a  poisoner  ? 


Arc  yon  not  the  murderer  of  my  sister  and 
of  her  babe,  villain  ?  Tremble,  villain  that 
you  are  1” 

Black  as  thunder,  malignant  as  a  baffled 
fiend's  grew  the  man's  face — hideous,  dia¬ 
bolical,  murderous.  Stripped  of  the  mask, 
he  cast  it  aside  completely. 

“  .So — so,  my  fair  mistress,  yon  suspect 
— you  spy — you  read  me,  do  you  ?  Well, 
then,  since  this  is  the  case,  I  must  hold  you 
in  check,  do  yon  see?  You  grow  dan¬ 
gerous.” 

“  Stand  back,  incarnate  baseness !  Stand 
back,  mongrel  creature !  O !  do  not  me. 
nace  me  with  your  poignard.  Listen — the 
wheel^  and  the  gallows,  or  a  galley-slave 
for  life— one  of  these  shall  be  your  doom. 
Oh,  yon  shall  pay  all,  all  this  dreadful  debt. 
Nay,  I  have  taken  every  precaution,  and 
lo !  there  stand  before  you  the  agents  who 
minister  to  the  unslumbering  divinity  of 
Justice.  Seize  him,  and  bear  him  away  I” 

And,  foaming,  cursing,  howling  with 
baffled  rage,  the  poisoner  was  carried  to  his 
prison,  to  his  judge,  to  his  doom.  Pene¬ 
lope  richly  avenged  her  sister's  death — 
years  passed,  but  she  wore  her  old,  warm, 
happy  smile  never  again. 


GREAT  MEN 
AND  THEIR  MOTHERS. 
Children  are  what  the  motliers  ara 
No  fondest  father's  fondest  care 
Can  fashion  so  the  infant  heart 
As  those  creative  beams  that  d.nrt. 

With  all  their  hopes  and  fears,  upon 
The  cradle  of  a  sleeping  son. 

WXLTKU  S.VVAGK  LaKDOK. 

“You  are  the  only  woman,”  said  a 
foreigner  one  day  to  the  wife  of  Leonidas, 
“  who  can  attain  an  ascendency  over  men!" 
“  Undoubtedly,’’  was  the  ready  reply,  “  for 
we  are  the  only  women  who  bring  men  into 
the  world !’’ 

O  how  wise  were  those  Lacedtemonians ! 
What  a  great  nation  was  that  of  Sparta ! 
No  wonder  her  sons  were  Irrave  and  hardy ; 
she  knew  and  appreciated  that  most  im¬ 
portant  truth,  that  the  mothers  of  a  strong 
race  must  he  strong  themselces.  Hence  arose 
that  training  which  they  underwent,  hence 
their  lofty  character  and  the  high  jxisition 
they  so  long  retained. 

If  it  be  true,  as  true  it  most  undoubtedly 
is,  tliat  physically  weak  and  sickly  mothers 
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produce  punv  nnd  delicate  children,  how  | 
much  more  must  not  this  law  hold  f;ood  i 
with  regard  to  intellect  ?  A  grovelling  j 
minded,  sleepy-headed  woman  as  certainly  | 
reproduces  herself  mentally  a*  materially  | 
in  her  son  ;  and  when  wo  make  this  nsser-  ' 
tion  what  are  wo  doing  but  repeating 
Napoleon's  famous  answer,  who,  when  i 
asked  what  Franco  most  needed  for  her ' 
advancement,  gave  the  laconic  but  signU  | 
Scant  reply  of  “  Mothers !” 

No  wonder  that  such  was  his  verdict;  | 
he  had  learned  their  value  at  the  feet  of 
Madame  I.K!titia,  and  of  her  particularly, 
in  after  life,  he  declared  that  to  the  manner 
in  which  she  had  formed  him  at  an  early 
age  he  principally  owed  his  subsequent 
elevation.  “  Jly  opinion  is,”  said  this  acute 
obsen’er,  “  that  the  future  good  or  bad  con¬ 
duct  of  a  child  entirely  depends  upon  the 
mother.” 

Napoleon's  mother  was  as  eminent  for 
her  beauty  ns  for  her  strength  of  mind  ;  she 
accompanied  her  husband  through  all  the 
toils  and  dangers  of  his  mountain  cam¬ 
paigns,  for  ho  had  espoused  the  popular  side 
in  the  contest  between  the  Corsicans  and 
the  French.  After  the  death  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  Madame  Bonaparte,  though  only  in 
her  .35th  year,  guided  her  eight  children, 
defending  at  one  time  the  life  of  her  | 
youngest  son,  Lucien.  We  are  told  that  l 
one  night  she  was  aroused  by  the  approach  ! 
of  her  exasperated  enemy  (for  it  would  i 
seem  that,  though  her  husband  was  dead,  ' 
she  still  sided  with  and  aided  his  party), 
who  was  intent  above  all  to  seize  her  per¬ 
son  as  a  hostage  for  tlie  submission  of  her 
sons.  Escorted  by  a  village  chieftain,  she 
hastened  from  the  city  to  seek  refnge  in 
the  fastnesses  of  the  hills  and  forests. 
Under  the  shade  of  darkness,  amidst  a  small 
hand  of  faithful  followers,  she  marched 
with  her  young  children,  and  before  day¬ 
light  reached  a  secluded  spot  on  the  sea 
shore,  whence  from  an  elevation  she  could 
see  her  house  in  flames.  Undaimted  by 
the  sad  spectacle,  she  exclaimed,  ”  Never 
mind,  we  will  build  it  up  again  much 
better.  Vive  la  France!"  What,  indeed, 
might  not  be  expected  from  the  son  of  such 
a  mother ! 

Of  the  3,000  children  trained  to  theft 
and  wickedness  in  the  streets  of  London, 
not  two  out  of  every  hundred  can  speak 
well  of  their  mothers.  If  women  did  but 


understand  how  deep  an  impression,  both 
for  good  and  for  evil,  they  make  upon  the- 
hearts  of  their  little  children !  IIow  feel¬ 
ingly  Charles  Lamb,  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  Coleridge,  alludes  to  this :  he  says,  ‘‘  Oh, 
my  friend,  I  think  sometimes,  could  I 
recal  the  days  that  are  pa-st,  which  among 
them  should  I  choose  ?  Not  those  merrier 
days,  not  the  pleasant  days  of  hope,  not 
those  wanderings  with  a  fair-haired  maid, 
which  I  have  so  often  and  so  feelingly'  re¬ 
gretted,  but  the  days,  Coleridge,  of  a 
mother  t  fondness  for  her  schoolboy.  What 
would  I  give  to  call  her  back  to  earth  for 
one  day,  on  my  knees  to  ask  her  pardon 
for  all  those  little  asperities  of  temper 
which  from  time  to  time  have  given  her 
gentle  spirit  pain  ;  and  the  day,  iny  friend, 

I  trust  will  come.  There  will  be  time 
enough  for  kind  offices  of  love  if  Heaven's 
eternal  year  be  ours.  ■Hereafter  her  meek 
spirit  shall  not  reproach  me.  Oh,  my  friend, 
cultivate  the  filial  feelings,  nnd  let  no  man 
think  himself  released  from  the  kind  cha¬ 
rities  of  relationship ;  these  shall  give  him 
peace  at  the  last ;  these  are  the  best  founda¬ 
tion  for  every  species  of  benevolence." 

Disraeli,  in  his  “  Miscellanies  of  Litera¬ 
ture,”  says — "  Fathers,  absorbed  in  their 
occupations,  can  but  rarely  attract  their 
otfspring.  The  first  durable  impressions 
of  our  moral  existence  come  from  the 
mother.  The  lirst  prudential  wisdom  to 
which  genius  listens  falls  from  her  lips, 
and  only  her  caresses  can  create  moments 
of  tenderness.  The  earliest  discernment  of 
a  mother's  love  survives  in  the  imagination 
of  manhood.” 

Kant,  the  German  metaphysician,  was 
I  always  fond  of  declaring  that  he  owed  to 
!  the  ascendency  of  his  mother's  character 
the  severe  intlexibiiity  of  his  moral  prin¬ 
ciples.  Bishop  Watson  traced  to  the  affec- 
.  tionate  iulluence  of  his  mother  the  religious 
feeling  which  he  confesses  he  inherited 
from  her.  The  mother  of  Edgeworth,  con¬ 
fined  through  life  to  her  apartment,  was 
the  only  person  who  studied  his  constitu¬ 
tional  volatility.  When  he  hastened  to  her 
death-bed,  the  last  imperfect  accents  of  that 
beloved  voice  reminded  him  of  the  past,  and 
he  declared  that  voice  had  a  happy  iu- 
fiuenoe  on  his  habits — as  happy,  at  least,  as 
his  volatile  natare  would  allow. 

I  But  what  can  be  said  of  the  mother  of  the 
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Poet,  peuant  born,  I 

Who  more  of  Fame's  imniort^  dower  1 
Unto  his  country  brings  | 

Than  all  her  kings  ?  ! 

Only  this,  that  she  kindled  his  genius  by  ! 
reciting  the  old  Scottish  ballads,  and  light-  | 
ened  his  weary  labour  and  life  by  chanting 
old  songs,  of  which  her  retentive  memory  ' 
carried  a  great  store.  In  appearance,  we  j 
su-e  told,  she  resembled  her  eldest  son,  her 
eyes  being  bright  and  intelligent.  Her  ! 
birth  was  humble,  but  in  all  other  respects  j 
she  was  a  remarkable  woman.  She  was 
blessed  with  singular  equanimity  of  tern-  I 
per,  her  religions  feeling  was  deep  and  con¬ 
stant,  her  perception  of  character  quick 
and  keen.  What  a  picture  1  Who  would 
not  have  been  proud  to  call  such  an  one 
mother,  even  if  we  were  a  Uobert  Burns? 

Sir  George  Beaumont,  to  whose  exertions 
we  chiefly  owe  the  possession  and  forma¬ 
tion  of  our  National  Gallery,  wasleR,  while 
yet  a  child,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  to 
the  care  of  his  mother,  a  woman  of  taste  and 
talent,  whose  powers  of  mind  being  such  that 
she  could  direct,  as  well  as  appreciate,  lus 
studies,  guided  him  in  his  pursuit  of  know¬ 
ledge,  and  lived  to  see  her  son  an  acktiow- 
ledged  judge  of  the  fine  arts,  and  a  skilful, 
if  not  first-rate,  master  of  painting.  It  was  | 
at  the  instigation  of  Sir  George  Beaumont  < 
that  Mr.  Angerstein’s  collection  of  pictures 
was  purchased  by  our  Government,  which, 
with  his  own  fine  gallery,  formed  the 
nucleus  of  our  present  exhibition.  j 

Wordsworth,  who  was  particularly  fortu-  j 
nate  in  his  feminine  relations,  seems  to  ; 
have  considered  the  domestic  hearth  too 
sacred  for  defined  portraiture,  and  has  left 
no  picture  of  his  father,  and,  except  in  the 
“  Prelude.”  only  a  single  one  of  his  mother.  - 
It  depicts  her  watching  him  with  fluttering 
heart  as  he  appeared  before  the  vicar  with  | 
his  companions : —  i 


months  after  the  birth  of  her  son ;  aud  who, 
although  young,  wealthy,  and  handsome, 
gave  all  her  thoughts  to  her  husband's 
memory  and  the  education  of  her  children, 
of  whom  five  were  girls ;  her  only  son,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  obtaining  the 
largest  share  of  her  solicitude.  Harlow’s 
first-e.xhibitcd  production,  to  his  credit  be  it 
said,  was  a  drawing  of  that  mother.  She 
lived  to  see  her  son  eminent,  and  died  when 
he  was  twenty-two  years  old ;  but  his 
biographer  tells  us  that  he  ever  loved  her 
memory,  and  never  mentioned  her  name 
without  tenderness. 

Margaret  Campbell,  the  mother  of  the 
poet,  was  a  woman  of  a  very  decided 
character,  in  person  thin,  with  dark  eyes 
and  hair,  comely,  shrewd,  of  a  friendly 
character  among  her  neighbours,  but  at 
home  and  in  her  family  a  firm  disciplina¬ 
rian.  She  was  an  excellent  domestic 
manager,  and  conducted  herself  with 
exemplary  judgment  and  good  conduct 
under  a  severe  trial  which  occurred  in  the 
family  two  years  before  the  poet’s  death. 

Lorenzo  de  Medici  was  fortunate  in  his 
mother.  Madonna  Lucretia,  a  lady  of  con¬ 
siderable  talents  and  accomplishments,  a 
lover  of  learning  and  patroness  of  Ic.arned 
men ;  so  also  was  Ariosto,  who,  from  his 
twenty-fourth  to  his  forty-fifth  year, 
honourably  nourished  his  mother,  and 
a.ssisted  in  training  up  his  brothers  and 
sisters.  His  allusion  to  her  in  his  “  Second 
Satire,”  though  often  quoted,  cannot  be 
quoted  amiss  here.  Excusing  himself  by 
many  reasons  for  not  going  abroad,  and, 
having  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  lines 
the  dispersion  of  all  the  other  members  of 
the  family  from  their  home,  except  him¬ 
self  and  her,  he  says — 

Our  mother's  years  with  i>ity  pierce  my  heart. 

For,  without  infamy,  slie  could  not  be 

By  all  of  us  at  uiicc  forsaken  ! 


How  fluttered,  then,  thy  anxious  heart  for  me,  I 
Beloved  mother  1  Tli'on  whose  happy  hand  I 
Had  bound  tlie  flowers  1  wore,  with  faithful  tie !  | 
Sweet  flowers  at  whose  Inaudible  command,  j 
Her  countenance.  phantom.likc,dctli  re-api>ear. 

Oh,  lost  too  early,  for  the  frequent  tear,  I 

And  ill-requited  by  this  heartfelt  sigh. 

Harlow,  the  painter,  of  whom  Sir  Thos.  I 
Lawrence  said  (although  there  had  been  ; 
differences  between  them,  which  had  ended  : 
in  an  open  quarrel)  that  “  he  was  the  most  i 
promising  of  all  our  painters,"  owed  all  to 
his  mother,  who  was  left  a  widow  five' 


The  mother  of  Macliiavelli  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  her  cultivated  -understand¬ 
ing  and  talent  for  poetry.  The  mother  of 
Goldoni,  the  Italian  dramatist,  devoted  her¬ 
self  to  his  educ.ation,  and  when,  at  the  age 
of  eight,  he  produced  his  first  comedy, 
his  friends  laughed  and  sneered,  his 
mother  cheered,  kissed,  and  encouraged 
the  boy.  Goldoni  the  elder  eventually 
left  his  family  and  settled  at  Rome  with 
his  son,  so  the  mother  and  child  were  for 
a  time  separated,  to  the  deep  grief  of  the 
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former  and  with  a  visibly  ill- effect  upon 
the  latter,  for  he  fell  into  disgrace  with 
his  tutors,  and  it  was  not  till  the  boy  re¬ 
called  the  memory  of  his  mother  that  he 
could  collect  his  thoughts  and  conquer 
bis  difficulties.  So  strong  was  Goldoni’s 
love  for  his  mother,  that  he  joined  a  party 
of  actors,  on  hearing  that  they  were  bound 
for  Chiozsa,  where  she  was  then  residing. 
The  Signora,  who  bore  her  husband's  ab¬ 
sence  very  philosophically,  but  who  grieved  | 
continually  at  the  continued  separation 
from  her  son,  received  him  with  glad-  ! 
ness,  and  evinced  no  violent  disapproba¬ 
tion  of  his  truant  disposition.  It  was  his 
mother  who  discovered  in  after  years, 
when  he  had  commenced  the  study  of 
medicine,  his  rooted  aversion  to  the  pro¬ 
fession,  and,  extracting  from  him  the  cause 
of  his  dejection,  sought  to  bring  a  remedy. 
It  was  she  who  persuaded  her  husband  to 
release  the  captive,  who  carried  him  off  to 
Venice,  and  introduced  him  to  more  con¬ 
genial  studies,  and  of  whom  he  says,  after 
long  years  of  suffering  and  shame,  “  I  was 
received  as  a  fond  mother  receives  a  son 
after  a  long  absence.  I  was  delighted  to 
see  again  a  virtuous  mother,  who  was  ten¬ 
derly  attached  to  me.  After  having  been 
deceived  and  betrayed,  I  needed  the  con¬ 
solation  of  being  loved.  This,  indeed,  was 
another  species  of  attachment ;  but,  until  I 
felt  a  virtuous  and  engrossing  passion,  my 
mother's  love  formed  my  greatest  happi¬ 
ness.” 

llgo  Foscolo,  although  delighting  to 
recur  to  the  land  of  his  birth,  seldom  men¬ 
tioned  his  family,  with  the  exception  of 
his  mother,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  at¬ 
tached.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact,  too,  in  the 
history  of  the  idolatrous  Kings  of  Israel 
and  tludah,  and  one  that  to  our  mind  is 
very  signific.'mt,  that  the  sacred  historian, 
after  recounting  the  evil  deeds  of  these 
evil  men,  invariably  sums  up  the  matter 
in  some  such  words  as  these,  “  llehoboam 
slept  with  his  fathers,  and  his  mother's 
name  was  Naamah,  an  Ammonitess,"  as 
much  as  to  say,  cease  to  wonder  that  the 
altars  were  built  in  the  high  places,  and 
that  images  and  groves  were  on  every  high 
hill,  and  under  every  green  tree.  The  bad 
mother  brought  forth  the  bad  son — the 
fountain  head  was  corrupt — who  can 
wonder  that  the  waters  were  tainted  and 
bitter  ?  Depend  upon  it,  like  ”  a  nail 


in  a  sure  place,”  so  is  the  example  of  a 
mother.  All  history,  all  biography,  all 
experience,  confirm  the  truth  of  our  as¬ 
sertion.  Englishwomen,  strive  every  nerve 
to  have  great  and  good  sons;  no  music 
this  side  the  gates  of  Paradise  shall  sound 
so  sweetly  in  your  ears  as  the  testimony 
of  your  children,  declaring,  “  We  owe 
everything  to  our  mothers !” 


PRIZE  QUOTATIONS. 

GRIEF. 

[With  the  exception  of  Love,  there  is, 
perhaps,  no  other  passion  so  frequently  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  poets  as  Grief.  Their  pages 
are  full  of  it.  Those  of  Sbakspeare  teem 
with  striking  descriptions  of  it ;  and  although, 
in  every  case,  it  is  not  so  forcibly  depicted  aa 
in  that  of  King  Lear,  whose  tears  “scald 
like  molten  lead,”  yet  do-we  see  it  exhibited 
in  all  its  phases,  from  the  “gentle  sorrow”  of 
King  Hicliard  II.  up  to  that  “poison  of  deep 
grief”  which  drives  the  “sweet  Ophelia” dis¬ 
tracted,  and  into  a  watery  grave.  “Guikf,” 
therefore,  shall  be  our  next  subject;  and 
although  it  is  said  that 

Venus  smiles  not  in  the  honse  of  tears, 
yet  we  promise  our  fair  competitors  that  they 
will  find,  in  a  penisal  of  the  poets,  that  there 
is  frequently  a  close  relationship  between 
Love  and  Grief,  and  that,  perhaps,  more  Grief 
has  been  caused  by  Love  than_  by  all  the 
other  passions  put  together.  This  may  seem 
very  like  a  paradox,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a 
proposition  that  will  bear  examination. 

We  have,  before,  made  one  or  two  brief  sug¬ 
gestions  to  our  competitors  in  reference  to 
their  quotations,  and  we  will  now  make  one 
or  two  more,  to  show  how  they  would  be 
greatly  sharpening  their  own  critical  acumen, 
whilst  they  would  certainly  be  improving 
the  columns  which  we  devote  to  the  “  Poesy 
of  the  Passions.”  It  must  have  been  observed 
that  many  of  the  quotations  have  been  made 
merely  because  the  word  which  expresses  the 
passion  is  therein  mentioned,  without  either 
the  effects,  or  even  the  indications  of  the 
passion  itself,  being,  in  the  least,  represented. 
This  is  not  as  it  should  be.  Each  quotation 
should  always  describe  or  indicate  someyea- 
lure  of  the  passion,  whether  strong  or  weak. 
To  make  our  meaning  perfectly  clear,  we  will 
illustrate  it  by  examples.  In  the  soliloquy 
of  ilacbeth  we  have  this  passage — 

Thou  sure  and  flrm-set  earth,  hear  not  my  steps 
Which  way  they  walk,  for f tar  thy  very  stoues 
Prate  of  my  whereabout. 
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Now  it  u  evident  that  this  quotation  ex> 
presses  nothing  in  reference  to  the  passion 
of  Fear.  It  certainly  mentions  the  word  fear, 
but  nothing  is  expressed  in  regard  to  the 
passion  itself.  In  fact,  the  expression  Jor 
Jear,  in  this  passage,  signifies  nothing  more 
than  in  case,  and  it  should  not,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  be  selected  for  a  quotation  to  come 
under  the  heading  of  the  “Poesy  of  the 
Passions.”  On  the  other  hand  we  find  Ho¬ 
ratio,  in  the  play  of  “  Hamlet,”  thus  describing 
the  effect  produced  on  the  spectators  by  the 
appearance  of  the  Ohost : — 

Thrice  ho  walked 
By  their  oppress’d  teni  fear-surprised  eties 
Wltlifn  his  tranchcon's  length,  whilst  they, 
distiird 

Almest  toidlp  with  the.  effect  ef  fear. 

Stand  dumb,  and  speak  nut  to  him. 

This  would  be  a  proper  quotation,  because 
the  passion  is  not  onlv  strongly  indicated, 
but  its  effect  described.  J 

POESY  OF  THE  PASSIONS. 

FEAR. 

“  Cturage  sans  peur.” 

“  Fear  is  the  passion  of  our  nature  which  excites 
ns  to  provide  for  onr  security  on  the  approach  of 
eTil.” — UOOERS. 

“  Fear  debilitates  and  lowers,  but  hope  animates 
and  revives." — Cottoh's  Lacon. 


As  they  thus  in  the  wodc  stoden, 

Y  talking  both  in  fere; 

Adam  herde  talking  of  men. 

And  nigh  him  thought  they  were. 

Geoffuxt  Cbauceb,  bom  1328,  died  1400 _ 77ie 

[Coke's  Tale  of  Qamelyn,  1305. 
Next  him  was  fc:ire,  all  arm'd  from  top  to  toe. 

Yet  thought  himself  not  safe  enough  thereby. 
But  fear'd  each  shadow  moving  to  or  froe ; 

And  his  own  armea  when  glittering  be  did  spy. 
Or  clashing  heard,  he  fast  away  did  fly. 

As  ashes  pale,  of  new  and  winged  heeles ; 

And  everiuore  on  daunger  fixt  his  eye, 

’Gainst  whom  be  always  bent  a  brazen  shield, 
Which  his  right  hand  unarmed  fearfully  did  wield. 

Edmund  Spenser,  bom  1553,  died  1598 _ Faery 

[Queen.  Book  If/.,  Canto  12,  Verse  12. 
Thou  sbalt  be  punish'd  fur  thus  frighting  me ; 

For  I  am  sick,  and  capable  of  fears; 

Oppress'd  with  wrongs,  and  tliercforefnll  of  fears; 
A  widow,  hnsbandleas,  subject  to  fears; 

A  woman,  naturally  born  to  fears. 

And  though  tlion  now  oonfess  thou  didst  but  Jest 
With  my  vejt'd  spirits,  1  cannot  take  a  trace. 

But  they  will  quake  and  tremble  all  this  day. 

Wiu.iaM  Suakspeark,  bom  1564,  died  1616 _ 

[Ainp  John.  Act  3,  Scene  1. 
The  fear  of  God  is  freedom,  Joy,  and  peace. 
And  makes  all  Ills  that  rex  us  here  to  cease. 
Tho'  the  word  fear  some  men  may  ill  endure, 
'Tis  such  a  fear  as  only  makes  secure. 

Edmund  Waller,  bom  1605,  died  1687. — Of  the 
[Fear  tf  tiod.  Canto  1. 


Where  art  thou,  Adam,  wont  with  Joy  to  meet 
My  coming  seen  far  ofTl 

•  a  •  • 

Whence  Adam,  faltering  long,  thus  answer’d  brief : 

1  heard  thee  in  the  garden,  and  of  thy  voice 
Afraid,  being  naked,  hid  myself.  To  whom 
The  gracious  Judge  without  revile  replied, 

My  voice  thou  olt  Itast  heuni,  and  hast  not  fear'd. 
But  still  rejoic’d.  How  is  it  now  become 
So  dreadful  to  theef 

John  Milton,  born  1608,  died  1674 — Paradise 
ILost.  Book  X. 

Wlio  would  believe  what  strange  bugbears 
Mankind  creates  itself  of  fears. 

That  spring,  like  fern,  that  insect  weed. 
Equivocally,  without  seed. 

And  have  no  possible  foundation, 

But  merely  in  the  imagination  1 
Samuel  Butler,  born  1612,  died  1680. — J/udibras. 

•  [  Part  Ill.,  Canto  3. 

Weary'd,  forsaken,  and  pursu'd,  at  last 
All  safety  in  despair  of  safety  plac'd. 

Courage  he  thence  resumed,  resolv’d  to  bear 
All  their  assaults,  since  'tls  in  vain  to  fear. 

Sir  John  Denham,  bom  lG15,died  1668.— Cooper's 

[//»//. 

iloii  ought  Ilia  future  happiness  to  fear. 

It  he  be  always  liajipy  here. 

Abraham  Cowlf.t,  bom  1618,  died  1667. — Ode 
upon  His  Ufajestfs  liestoration  and  Return. 
Verse  11. 

I  feel  my  sinews  slaeken’d  with  tho  fright, 

And  a  cold  sweat  thrills  down  o'er  all  my  limbs. 
As  if  I  were  dissolving  into  water. 

John  Drtden,  burn  1631,  died  1701 _ Tempeet. 

liirtne,  dear  friend  1  needs  no  defence ; 

The  surest  guard  is  iimocencc. 

None  knew,  till  guilt  created  fear, 

What  darts  or  poison'd  arrows  were. 
Wentworth  Dillon,  Earl  op  Roscommon,  bom 

1640,  died  1684 _ The  22nd  Ode  of  the  Isf  Book 

of  Horace. 

For  hunger  or  for  love,  they  bite  or  tear; 

Wliilsc  wretched  imin  is  still  in  arms  for  fear. 

For  fear  he  arms,  and  is  of  amis  afraid ; 

From  fear  to  fear  successively  betray'd ; 

Base  fear  the  aourcc  whence  his  base  passions 
came. 

His  boasted  hononr  and  his  dear-bought  fame. 
John  Wilmot,  Eael  of  Rochestki:,  bora  1647, 

[died  1680 _ A  Satire  against  Mankind. 

Envy  is  mute — 'tie  trca.son  to  disclose 
The  baneful  source  of  their  eternal  woes. 

But  Stilico's  superior  soul  appears 
Unsliock'd,  unmov’d  by  base,  ignoble  fears. 
William  Kino,  bom  1663,  died  1712. — Riffinut, 
[or  the  Favourite. 

1  tell  thee  life  is  Imt  one  common  care. 

And  man  was  bum  to  sivffer  and  to  fear. 
Mathew  1’riok,  born  1664,  died  1121.— Solomon, 
[Book  III. 

Women,  like  cowarils,  tame  to  the  severe. 

Are  only  fierce  when  they  discover  fesr. 
Geoboe  Obanville,  Lord  Lansdown,  bom  1667, 
[died  1703 _ The  Vision. 
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Our  8011)1,  who,  in  their  ti-nrter  years,  I 

Were  oliji  cti  of  our  cares  and  of  our  fears, 

Come  treinbiiiif;  to  our  bed,  and,  kneeling,  cry, 
“isluks  us,  oil,  father!  now  liefore  you  die— 
“Bless  us,  and  be  you  bless'd  to  nil  eternity.” 
John  Pumfuet,  burn  1GC7,  died  1702. — A  rtvspeet 
[of  Death. 

'Sitw  sadness  o’er  Aclillles’  faw  appears.  I 
Pi'iiini  lie  views,  and  for  Ids  tatlier  fears ;  I 

Tiiat  and  eompassiun  melt  liiiu  into  tears. 

William  Cob’OKUVE,  born  1671,  died  1729 _ I 

[Priam' t  Lamentation,  j 
Tliongh  ill  the  patlis  of  dentil  1  trcail. 

With  jtlootny  horrors  oversiiread, 

Jly  steadlast  lieart  sliall  fear  no  ill,  , 

For  Tiioii,  O  Lord!  art  with  me  still.  j 

'J'liy  friendly  crook  shnil  give  me  aid. 

And  guide  me  tlirongli  the  dreadful  shade.  , 
Addison',  born  1672,  died  1719. — The  'iird  Pmtm 
Tlirlee  happy  they  beneath  tlieir  nortlicrn  skies 
Wlio  tliat  worst  fear,  the  fear  of  deatli,  despise; 
Hence  tliey  no  cares  for  this  frail  being  feel,  j 
But  rusli  undauuted  on  tlie  pointed  steel.  I 

Nicholas  I’owk,  born  1C73,  died  171S. — Luean's  ! 

r  Pharsalia,  Look  I.  ' 
0  may  I  now  for  ever  fear  j 

T’  indulge  a  sinful  thought. 

Since  tlie  Circat  (iud  can  sec  and  hear,  I 
And  write  down  ev’ry  tault.  ' 

De.  Waith,  U.D.,born  1674,  died  1748.— PAe  A  f/-  I 
[seeing  God. 

O  Lord !  who  rurst  the  world,  with  mortal  cur  [ 
I've  lieard  tliy  judgments,  and  1  sliake  for  fear.  ' 
Thomas  Parnell,  U.U.,  born  1676,  died  1718 —  ; 

[Uabakkuk.  I 

Agliast  the  lieroes  stood,  dissolv'd  in  fear;  | 

A  form  so  lieav'nly  briglit  tliey  could  not  bear. 
Siu  Samuel  Garth,  bom  1672,  died  1719. — The 
[IHspettsary.  Canto  6.  j 
Thus  arm’d  to  resene  nature  from  disgrace,  I 
Messienis!  laydown  your  minstrels  and  grimaeo. 
The  lirawnicst  youths  of  Troy  tlie  combat  fear'd  . 
When  old  Etellus  m  the  lists  appear'd.  | 

Elijah  Fenton,  bom  1683,  died  173# _ Protogue 

[fo  Southern's  “  Spartan  Lame." 
Oft  in  my  father’s  liouse  I've  lieard  thee  tell,  | 
When  sudden  fears  uu  Ucaveu’s  great  Uuiiarcb 
fell, 

Tby  aid  the  rebel  deities  o'ercanic,  i 

Aud  sav'd  tile  mighty  Tliundcrer  from  shame. 
Toomas  Tickkl^  burn  1686,  died  1746. — Trans-  \ 
[lotion  of  the  First  Look  of  the  Iliad.  ' 
Benumb’d  w  ith  cold,  but  mure  with  fear. 
Strange  idiantoms  to  Ins  mind  ap|icnr.  i 

Tlie  wolves  around  liim  howl  for  tood. 

Tile  rav'iious  tigers  hunt  fur  blood, 

And  cuiinibuls  more  tierce  than  tliey 
(Monsters  who  make  mankind  tlieir  prey) 
itiot  and  feast  on  human  gore. 

And,  still  insatiate,  thirst  lor  more. 

Half  deiul  at  every  noise  he  hears. 

His  fancy  mulliplios  his  fears. 

Wliate’er  be  heard  or  read  of  old, 

WImtc'or  Ids  nurse  or  Cfusoc  told, 

Eacii  tragic  scene  his  eyes  beliuld ; 

Tilings  paat  (as  present)  fear  applies, 

Tlieir  pauis  he  bears,  their  destlis  he  dies. 
WiLUAM  Someutille,  bom  1692,  died  174'2. — 

[  The  Fortune  Hunter. 


She  starts,  she  stops,  she  pants  for  breath ; 
8he  liears  tlie  near  advance  of  death; 

Site  doubles,  to  mislead  tlie  hound. 

And  measures  back  her  mazy  round, 

Till,  fainting  in  tlie  |iul>lic  way. 

Half  dead  with  fear  she  gasping  lay. 

John  Gat,  barn  1688,  died  1732.— TAs //are  ami 
[Many  Friends. 

Thus  man  beholds  with  weeping  eyes 
Himself  half  deail  before  he  dies. 

For  tins  and  fur  tlio  grave  I  fear. 

And  pour  tlie  never-ceasing  tear. 

A  dreadful  prospect  strikes  uiy  eye — 

I  soon  must  sicken,  soon  must  die! 

William  Bkoouk,  LL  1>.,  died  1745 _ Ode  56. 

Ye  walls,  that  witness  my  repentant  moan; 

Ye  eclioes,  that  to  iiiidiiight  sorrows  groan, 

1)0  I,  in  wratli,  to  you  ofT.ite  coinplalii. 

Or  uiiee  betray  fear’s  most  inglorious  pain! 
liiCiiAiiD  Savage,  born  1G98,  died  1743 — The 
[  Wanderer.  Canto  0. 
Desponding  fe.ar,  of  feeble  fancies  full. 

Weak  and  unmanly,  loosens  every  power. 

James  THoMsult,  bom  17U0,  died  1748. 
First  fear  Ills  hand,  its  skill  to  try, 

'  Amid  tlie  chords,  bewilder’d,  laid. 

Anil  back  recoil’d,  lie  knew  not  why, 

Ev’n  at  tlie  sound  liiiiiself  liad  m^c. 
William  Collins,  born  17‘20,  died  1756. — Ode  12. 

[The  Passions. 

Tliro’  the  dim  veil  of  evening’s  dusky  shade. 
Near  some  lone  lane,  or  yews  fnnereal  green. 
What  dreary  fomis  his  magic  fear  survey’d! 

W  hut  slirouded  spectres  superstition’s  seen ! 
William  Shenstune,  born  1711,  died  1763. — 
[Lleyy  1. 

Helm  nor  hauberk’s  twisted  mail. 

Nor  e’en  thy  virtues,  tyrant!  sliall  avail 
To  save  tliy  secret  soul  from  mighty  fears. 
From  Cambria's  curse,  from  Cambria’s  tears. 

Tiiohas  Urat,  bom  1716,  died  1771 _ 72ie  Bard. 

There  Sparta’s  sons  in  mute  attention  bang. 
While  just  Lycurgiis  pours  the  mild  liaraiigue. 
Tlierc  Xerxes’  hosts,  all  pale  wttli  deadly  tear 
Sliriiik  at  her  fatal  hero’s  flashing  spear. 

Thomas  Wautos.  bom  1728,  died  1715.— 
[AVifmartcf.  A  Satire. 

Fear  not,  my  people,  where  no  cause  of  fear 
Can  justly  rise.  Your  king  seciu-es  you  here — 
Your  king,  wlio  .scums  tlie  liaiiglity  prelate's  nod. 
Nor  deems  tlie  voice  of  priests  tlie  voice  of  Ood. 
CtiAULEs  CiiUBCtuLL,  bui'ii  1731,  died  1761. — 
[  Gotham.  Book  8. 

As  on  niy  ncek  th’  afflicted  niaidesi  hung, 

A  tliousand  rucking  doubts  lier  Kpirlt  wrung. 
•She  wei<  tiie  terrors  of  the  fearful  wave — 

Too  oft,  alas !  the  wandering  lover’s  grave. 
With  soft  iiersuasion  1  dispell’d  her  fbar. 

And  from  her  clieek  beguil’d  tlie  falUng  tear. 
William  Falconer,  born  1736,  died  177#. — The 
[ShiptrrecU. 

Ah !  from  your  liosnms  lianish,  if  you  can. 
Those  fatal  guests,  and  first  tlie  demon  tear 
Tliat  trembles  at  iiniHissible  events — 

Lest  aged  Atlas  should  resign  his  load. 
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And  heaTcn’i  eternal  battlements  rush  down. 

Is  there  an  eril  worse  than  fear  itself? 

JOBN  Abhstroko,  bom  1709,  died  1799 _ Art  of 

lIYeserring  Jlealtti.  Boot  i. 
When,  chill'd  with  fear,  the  trembling  pilgrims 
rove 

Hirough  pathless  deserts  and  through  tangled 
groves, 

Where  mantling  darkness  spreads  her  dragon 
wing. 

And  birds  of  death  their  fatal  dirges  sing; 

Whiie  vapours  pale  a  dreadful  glimmering  cast. 
And  thrilling  horror  howls  in  every  blast. 

Sir  W1U.IA1I  Jones  born  174(>,  died  1794 _ 

[S«/iuia,  an  Arabian  Eclogue. 

But  ah !  tliose  dreadful  yells  what  soul  can  hear 
Who  owns  a  carcase,  and  not  quake  lor  fear  ? 

WiLLUM  CowPER,  bom  1731,  died  1800. — The 
[A'eedtess  Alarm. 
The  neighbouring  rustics  told  tliat,  in  the  night. 
They  heard  such  screams  as  froze  them  with 
affright. 

And  many  an  infant  at  its  mother's  breast 
Started,  dismay’d,  from  Its  unthinking  rest 

Henbx  Kibke  White,  bom  178S,  died  1800 _ 

[Clifton  Orove. 

And  on  my  palm  the  silver  piece  she  drew. 

And  trac’d  the  line  of  life  with  searehing  view. 
How  throbb'd  my  fluttering  pulse  with  hopes  and 
fears. 

To  learn  the  coloiu*  of  my  future  years ! 

SanuEL  Rooebs,  bom  17C2,  died  1852. 
.Some  heard  a  voice  in  Branksome  Hall, 

Some  saw  a  light  not  seen  by  all. 

That  dreadfhl  voice  was  heard  by  some 
Cry,  with  loud  summons,  “Gglbin,  come.'" 
And  on  the  spot  where  burst  the  brand. 

Just  where  the  page  bad  flung  him  down, 
.Some  saw  an  arm,  and  some  a  hand, 

Apd  some  the  waving  of  a  gown. 

The  gnesta  in  silence  prayed  and  shook. 

And  terror  dimmed  each  lofty  look. 

Sm  Walter  Scott,  bom  1771,  died  1832.— Aay 
[qf  the  Lott  Uimtrel.  Canto  V. 

I  myaelC  like  a  schoolboy,  should  tremble  to  bear 
Tbs  hoarse  ivy  shake  over  my  bead, 

.And  esold  fancy  1  saw,  half  persuaded  by  fear. 
Some  agly  old  abbot's  white  spirit  appear. 

For  this  wind  might  awaken  the  dead. 

Robert  Sootuet,  bom  1774,  died  1843.— Poor 
[  Jfary,  the  Maid  of  the  Inn. 

'Tls  well!  My  soul  shakes  off  its  load  of  care. 

'Tts  only  the  obscure  is  teridblc. 

Imagination  frames  eventa  unknown 

In  wild,  fantastic  sliapes  of  hideous  ruin ; 

And  what  it  fears  creates  I 
Hahnah  More,  bom  1745,  died  1833. — Belthaztar. 

[Page  2. 

A  blessing  on  thy  head,  thou  child  of  many  hopes 
and  fears ! 

A  rainbow  welcome  thine  hath  been,  of  mingled 
smiles  and  tears. 

Feucu  Heiians,  bom  1793,  died  1836.— A  ddreeeed 
[to  Aer  Eldeet  Brother'e  Ifeit-bom  Baby. 

My  fears  are  windows, 

Through  which  all  eyes  seem  gazing.  Kvery  fiice 


I  Expresses  some  suspicion  of  my  shame. 

And  in  derision  seems  to  smile  at  me. 

Hemrt  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  born  1807. — 
[The  Spanish  Student.  Art  2.  £eene  6. 

I  Oh,  Ood  of  night,  and  storm,  and  power!  oh,  God 
I  all  praise  above  I 

Hear  me,  great  God  of  Majesty  I  hear  me,  great 
;  God  of  Love  I 

1  worship  thee  in  solitude,  I  worship  thee  ih  fear; 
But  the  sighings  of  a  lonely  lieart  thou  wilt  not 
scorn  to  hear. 

I  1  listen  to  thy  awful  voice,  1  feel  thy  weight  of 
power, 

I  I  bend  niy  soul  beneath  tliy  hand  in  this  tre- 
!  niendous  hour. 

Ehma  Tatiiam,  born  1829,  died  1856— Prom  a 
Work  entitled  The  Bream  ef  Pythagoras,  and 
other  Poems. 

But  now  set  out :  the  noon  is  near. 

And  1  must  give  away  the  bride. 

Site  fears  nut,  or,  wltli  thee  beside, 

And  me  behind  her,  will  not  fear. 

Alfreu  Tenntbon,  Poet  Laureate,  born  1810 _ 

[In  Memoriam. 
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and 
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Mat,  or  the  “  Month  of  Mary,”  as  it  is  denomi¬ 
nated  in  France,  (^mes  in  like  tlie  bride  of  the 
year,  crowned  with  sweet  flowers  and  irradiated 
with  sunbeams  far  brighter  than  the  gloamings 
of  the  richest  and  rarest  jewels.  Nature  puts  on 
a  new  dress,  so  teaching  Fashion  to  follow  her 
bright  example.  And  thus  it  is  that  tlic  ladies, 
whose  presenee  gives  all  the  charms  of  colour  and 
I  the  graces  of  active  life  to  every  spot,  either  in 
I  town  or  country,  frequented  by  them,  also  appear 
freshly  apparelled  to  refresh  the  generiU  harmony 
of  the  great  panorama  of  society. 

This  universal  regeneration  of  the  bright  and 
the  licautiful  leads  us  to  the  duty  of  renewing 
our  observations  on  the  feminine  costume,  whim 
comes  in  its  train  as  a  natural  accompaniment; 
and  therefore  we  will  explain  tlie  dress  which  w  e 
have  selected  for  our  illustration. 

The  Clothilde  Mantle  is  as  simple  as  it  is  elegant 
in  its  style  and  arran  gement.  The  material  is 
black  silk,  which  in  Paris  is  now  taking  the  lead 
as  the  material  for  the  promenade  mantle.  Its 
foundation  is  a  small  pelisse,  as  will  be  seen  in 
our  engraving,  which  Is  rounded  at  the  back  and 
I  pointed  in  the  front.  Into  this  is  set  the  upper 
I  fulness  of  the  mantle,  consisting  of  a  deep  flounce 
I  or  short  skirt,  the  lireadths  being  all  the  straight 
I  way,  and  of  the  same  length.  A  second  deep 
flounce  follows  exactly  In  the  same  way,  more  full 
but  not  quite  so  deep.  A  plissf  d  la  vieille  is 
carried  round  the  pelerine,  which  in  tome  cases 
is  crossed  into  diamonds  by  means  of  narrow 
velvet.  The  lower  flounce  may  either  be  set  on 
witli  a  small  heading  or  with  the  tame  plissi  d  la 
vieille.  The  bottom  of  this  flounce  has  a  quilling 
of  ribbon,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  wide,  laid  all 
round  in  the  inside,  in  whicii  the  one  half  projects 
bey  ond  the  border  edge  and  the  other  half  re¬ 
mains  concealed,  except  in  the  movements  which 
accidentally  display  it;  but  it  is  not  without  its 
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THE  CLOTHILOE  MANTLE. 

use,  M<t  serves  to  f;tve  stability  to  tlic  margin,  The  bonnet  which  accompanies  the  ClothlUe 
which  would  else  hang  ungracefully.  Arm-holes  Mantle  is  Parisian,  and,  without  being  elaborate, 
are  left  on  each  side  of  the  front  breadths,  being  has  some  peculiarity  of  style  which  gives  it  a  sort 
finish^  witli  a  row  of  the  plaited  ribbon.  of  distinction.  It  is  made  In  sea-green.  The 
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crown  is  formed  of  a  plait  of  its  own  siik,  carried 
Tonnd  and  round  exactiy  in  the  same  manner  as 
tliat  in  whicii  the  ladies  formerly  need  to  ttvist 
tita  knot  of  their  hair;  but  the  round  is  not  iar;;e. 
Uowm  the  aide  of  the  front  iiangs  a  rather  iong 
spray  of  ro^us,  commencing  aiiiiost  as  iiigh  as 
tlie  centre  of  the  bonnet.  Tlie  inner  trimming 
eonaUta  of  a  cluster  of  small  rosea  placed  exactly 
in  the  centre,  with  a  cap  all  round  the  face,  l)Ut 
no  bandeau.  Tills  sea-green  is  one  of  the  most 
iaabionable  of  the  reigning  colours.  Among  the 
({ueen's  bonnets  for  the  teason  is  one  of  this 
colour,  having  no  other  ornament  tlian  a  wliite 
tall  thrown  over  tlie  Iroiinet,  instead  of  trimming. 
Another  of  her  Majesty’s  bonnets  it  of  white 
silk,  simply  trimmed  witli  a  border  and  bands  of 
ccriK  velvet  Botli  these  bonnets  are  In  excel¬ 
lent  taste,  and  yet  exactly  sneh  as  any  lady  may 
wear  on  almost  every  ordinary  occasion. 

In  dresses,  moliair  and  silk  take  the  lead.  The 
double  skirt,  witli  the  upper  one  made  ratlier 
long,  still  predominates.  The  last  fashion  in 
sleeves  is  the  return  to  tliat  wliich  is  tight  from 
the  shoulder  to  the  wrist  having  an  epaulette  at 
the  tup.  Wo  think  tliat  the  taste  for  the  wide 
lianging  sleeve  lias  been  so  well  established  that 
it  will  be  some  time  before  the  tlglit  one  can  be 
lirouglit  in  to  supersede  it  and  we  cannot  but 
hope  that  this  will  be  the  case,  as  we  shall  regret 
the  loss  of  the  delicate  and  ornamental  drapery  of 
the  under  sleeve.  Many  ladies  are  now  having 
the  bodies  of  their  silk  dresses  miule  low,  with  a 
pelerine  of  the  same  material  trimmed  with  a 
deep  fringe,  thus  giving  the  appearance  of  a  high 
body,  and,  being  fastened  down  the  ftont  with 
buttons,  it  has  all  the  stylo  of  a  high  dress. 
When  the  skirt  is  double  and  the  upper  one  is 
left  open  up  the  front,  the  sleeves  hanging,  with 
a  simple  epanletto  at  the  tup,  this  dress  assumes 
the  style  of  the  Cosaque,  which  is  now  worn  with 
a  full  skirt,  and  not  as  formerly,  without  any 
]ilaits  or  gathers  round  the  waist,  and  is  thus 
more  flowing  and  more  elegant,  being  also  better 
salted  fur  those  ladies  who  have  passed  their 
girlhood.  In  the  evening,  the  dress,  worn  with¬ 
out  the  silk  pelerine,  and  witii  a  fichu,  becomes 
quite  sufliclentiy  well-tittcd  fur  every  occasion,  if 
we  except  the  ball. 

W’e  will  now  say  a  few  words  respecting  the 
moat  fasbionahle  form  of  thcyicAu,  which  Is  to  be 
worn  with  a  silk  dress  of  any  colour.  It  is  made 
in  black  net,  round  at  the  back,  niid  crossing  in 
the  front,  being  covercti  all  over  with  narrow 
velvet  ribbon,  which,  crossing  at  regular  dis¬ 
tances,  forms  a  diamond  pattern,  while  black  lace 
is  carried  round  the  lower  edge.  This  fichu  is 
extremely  tasteful  and  becoming. 

Our  notice  would  nut  be  complete  were  we  not 
to  mention  crinoline ;  and  perhaps  it  will  please 
at  tsast  a  portion  of  our  readers  to  know  that  the 
siaa  of  tlie  under  skirt  is  somewiiat  abaud  in 
I'irta,  as  well  as  among  the  aristocracy  in  this 
esaat^.  The  wires  are  stiil  worn  in  the  bottom 
of  Um  dress,  but  they  only  reach  about  a  tldrd  of 
its  depth.  In  the  upper  portion  of  the  skirt  they 
on  net  worn  at  all. 

For  asorning  walking  drci)^,  the  llama  shawl  is 
iwm  to  great  favour.  The  colours  preferred  are 
black,  brown,  aadvkilet,  or puipla,  anil,  worn  with 
a  atm^  straw  bonnet,  trtma^  witli  bands  of 
velvet  of  the  same  colour,  fcw  Ukiocs  tan  be  in 
atiactaata. 


THE  WORK  TABLE. 

Editkd  bt  Hsdbmoisxllx  Kocrb. 

ANTIMACASSAR  IN  CROCHET. 

A  cRECRrui.,  healthy  mind  is  one  of  the  greatest 
ble-sings  wliicli  can  be  liestowed  upon  us.  The 
mind  cannot  be  bealtby  if  it  is  always  desiring 
some  external  excitement.  It  is  for  tills  reason 
I  that  we  are  sneh  advocates  for  every  femi- 
I  nine  and  rational  oceupation,  knowing  that 
the  mind  innst  Iiave  ulijccts  of  interest,  and 
it  Is  on  tills  account  tliat  we  uphold  the  res.iurces 
I  of  the  work-table  as  being  truly  feminine,  i>cace 
{  inspiring,  and  elegant.  Among  onr  illustrations 
I  will  lie  tonnd  s  crochet  paitern  for  an  antima- 
I  cassar,  whicli  is  extremely  pretty  when  com¬ 
pleted.  Ileiiig  worked  in  separate  pieces  adds 
very  mneh  to  tlie  convenience,  as  the  size  never 
becomes  im  impediment  to  its  progress. 

Ill  forming  a  star,  cuiiimcnce  by  making  a 
chain  of  elgliteen  loops;  join  it  Into  a  ring.  Work 
it  round  witli  single  crocliet  with  about  forty 
stitches;  work  all  round  forty -eight  stitches  in' 
double  crochet  in  cacti  loop  of  tile  last  row, 
making  two  loops  in  one  in  flvo  or  six  pieces 
to  give  room  for  tlie  additional  size  of  the  circle. 
This  forms  the  solid  ceiifVe.  In  thLs,  work  one 
long,  three  chain,  one  into  every  other  stitch 
all  round;  work  nine  chain,  loop  In  twelve 
times  all  ruun  l.  In  each  of  these  twelve  looptv 
work  four  long,  tlireo  chain,  and  four  long. 
Tho  next  row  is  eleven  chain  looped  in  to  the 
three  chain  of  the  last  row  all  round  the  same. 
On  lliese  twelve  loops  work  live  chain,  one  long, 
three  chain,  one  lung,  three  chain,  one  long,  Are 
cliain,  loop  into  the  same  place  us  the  last  row  ; 
continue  all  round  the  ssms.  The  last  row  is 
single  crochet  all  round  to  give  the  eilge  a  sub¬ 
stantial  and  lirm  appearance.  Wlien  a  sufficient 
number  of  stars  are  formed  tbey  are  united  toge¬ 
ther  at  two  points  of  each,  which  will  make  them 
join  at  eiglit  points,  leaving  four  to  be  jolnail 
togetlier  liy  two  crochet  chains  crusting  caoii 
other.  Wlieii  the  square  is  completed  the  oiitei' 
edge  is  finished  with  a  fringe  tied  In  at  intervale 
sntflelently  near  to  give  it  a  rich  aiipearanee. 
The  best  and  projier  sized  cotton  will  be  No.  12 
of  Messrs.  Walter  Evansand  Co.'s  six-cord  Boax’e 
Head  Ci'ucliet. 

LACE  FLOUNCE  FOR  MANTLE  IN 
CHAIN  STITCH. 

The  season  is  fust  iqiproaching  when  tlie 
liglitest  materials  for  dress  will  be  those  which 
are  tlic  most  agreeable.  The  clear  muslin  and 
lace  m.antles  and  scarfs  will  soon  be  in  great  re¬ 
quest,  and  therefore  we  give  a  design  tor  eiUier  of 
these  articles,  wliich  will  be  found  extremely 
urn.ainental  and  add  considerably  to  tlicis  cU- 
gance  without  the  disadvantage  of  reniilabig  a 
great  expeiulitiire  of  lalioiir.  Thi.v  patten  laAe- 
signed  expre.ssly  to  suit  the  light  style  of  wesk 
known  ns  cliain  stitch,  which,  whoa  Arm  on 
eitlier  Brnssels  net  or  a  line  cleae  ibiisHr,  ie  ex¬ 
tremely  suitable  lor  tile  purposaeef  tooMS*  or 
borders  wiiieli  require  a  great  Ingtk  of  poMnii 
working.  The  proper  cottoR  fir  tkia  fmrfum  is 
.Messrs.  WalMr  Evans  and  Csi's  FlirfecMenabVo. 
2t,  which,  beiDg  csrtrcraely  aoft  and  oeen,  ineMiB 
tbe  curvea  sf  iba  daatgn  la  be  kept  timm  Md 
acesraft. 
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and  as,  besides,  such  of  my  friends  as 
presume  to  hint  a  fault  are  apt  to  say  that 
I  am  just  a  little  positive  at  times,  I  held 
my  tongue,  satisfied  to  lose  the  reputation 
of  acuteness  rather  than  incur  blame  for 
my  obstinacy,  and  the  search'  proceeded. 
Up  stairs  and  down  stairs ;  in  drawer,  and 
press,  and  bote ;  beneath  bedsteads  and 
sofas ;  behind  tables,  and  stands,  and 
wardrobes,  it  was  prosecuted,  until,  wearied 
and  fretted,  we  were  at  length  compelled  to 
give  over  as  the  clock  pronounced  the 
quick  flight  of  time,  and  the  period  of  our 
starting  for  the  Rectory  was  so  near  as  to 
leave  us  little  Iftisure  to  bestow  on  the 
necessary  preparation.  My  aunt  had  given 
a  bint,  one  hint,  of  staying  at  homo ;  but 
there  would  not  be  time  to  send  an  apology 
to  Mrs.  Shepherd,  and  courtesy  forbad  her 
staying  without ;  and,  besides,  she  really 
had  philosophy  enough  to  prefer  a  pleasant 
visit  in  old  gloves  to  keeping  at  home  for 
want  of  new  ;  so  she — though  rather  re¬ 
luctantly,  it  must  be  owned — said,  “  'Tis 
no  use,  Hatty,  I  must  go  without.  We 
shall  be  too  late  if  I  lose  more  time.’’ 

*•  Whatever  has  been  done  with  them  ?” 
said  the  incorrigible  Hatty,  altering  her 
usual  reply  but  by  two  words,  adding, 
before  there  was  time  to  find  fault  with 
her,  in  a  sort  of  shriek,  “  Well,  if  ever  I 
saw  such  imperance  I  Why,  you  audacious 

little  - !  get  out  of  that,  do !’’  and 

moving  towards  the  door  os  she  spoke. 

Aly  aunt  and  I  looked  up  to  discover 
what  intruder  had  called  forth  Hatty's 
exclamations;  and,  when  our  observation 
was  satisfied,  we  were  nearly  ready  to  echo 
her ;  for,  sttinding  on  the  border,  close 
beneath  the  window — perfectly  careless  of 
the  destruction  of  two  cherished  carnations, 
and  tearing  rudely  from  its  support  the 
scarlet  passion-flowers  1  had  taken  such 
pains  to  train,  in  order  to  gain  a  nearer  [ 
position — was  a  dirty,  bold-looking  girl  of ; 
about  thirteen  or  fourteen,  who  began 
immediately  to  drawl  her  petition  for  alms 
in  the  tnie  mendicant  style. 

Now,  we  had  no  beggars  in  D - . 

Povert)-  there  was  occasionally  among 
the  working  population.  But  there  were 
among  them  no  absolute  mendicants.  In¬ 
dustry,  independence  of  feeling  and  their 
concomitants,  economy  and  decent  pride, 
were  the  rule.  So  that,  with  the  exception 
of  “  a  little  jam  for  a  sick  child,"  some 


“  old  linen  to  dress  a  cut  finger,”  or  other 
little  matters  of  that  nature,  asked  rather 
as  a  kindness  from  neighbour  to  neighbour, 
and  given  in  the  same  spirit,  any  poor 
person  would  have  considered  him  or  her¬ 
self  degraded  by  having  solicited  an  alms. 
Soup  for  the  aged  or  the  sick ;  a  jug  of 
skimmed  milk,  and  some  of  the  extra 
produce  of  a  largo  garden,  for  a  poor  man 
with  a  family  ;  or  a  bundle  of  old  clothes 
to  a  tidy  woman  for  the  use  of  her  little 
ones,  were  all  pleasant  bonds  of  reciprocal 
kindness ;  and  not  the  less  so  because 
tliey  were  bestowed  without  patronage, 
and  received  witiiout  servility,  while  the 
visits  that  accompanied  them  were  unat¬ 
tended  by  the,  alas!  too  usual  parade 
which  degrades  such  actions. 

It  can  be  scarcely  a  matter  of  surprise, 
therefore,  that,  to  both  Aunt  Margaret  and 
Hatty,  a  “  beggar !  an  actual  beggar !” 
was  an  object  of  horror,  associated  with 
knavery,  lying,  cheating — in  fact,  I  believe, 
with  housebreaking  and  murder.  The 
poor  wretch  before  us  was  certainly  no 
favourable  specimen.  She  was  a  wild, 
eerie-looking  creature,  with  large  black 
eyes,  exhibiting  little  else  than  an  amazing 
capability  of  cunning ;  a  profusion  of 
filthy,  uncombed  hair  of  dark  red,  which 
gave  her  rather  the  look  of  a  ferocious 
animal  than  a  human  being  ;  and  though 
she  appeared,  Uod  knows,  pinched  and 
hungry  enough,  the  sinister  expression 
which  lurked  in  those  bad  eyes,  as  well  as 
in  the  comers  of  her  mouth,  made  it 
doubtful  how  far  her  misery  was  real  or 
assumed. 

She  continued  her  imploring  whine  the 
whole  time  Hatty,  seconded  by  our  ges¬ 
tures  from  the  window,  was  warning  her, 
with  no  gentle  words,  off  the  premises  : 
but  when  she  was  at  length  got  fairly  out¬ 
side  the  gate,  she  turned,  with  a  growl  like 
a  beaten  cur,  and,  mattering  an  imprecation 
fearful  from  the  lips  of  one  so  young, 
clenched  her  miserable  hand  with  a  threaten¬ 
ing  gesture ;  and  her  whole  attitude  and  ap¬ 
pearance  certainly  justified  Aunt  M  argaret’s 
evident  expression  of  disgust,  and  went 
far  to  excuse  Hatty's  opinion  that  “  that 
one,  bless  you,  ma'am,  would  commit 
murder  if  she  dared."  Even  I  (although, 
from  having  lived  not  always  in  the  retire¬ 
ment  and  “  respectability”  of  D - ,  I 

was  more  accustomed  to  see  misery  and 
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made  a  point  of  inviting  all  the  respectable 
residentsof  our  little  neighbourhood,  female 
as  well  as  male,  to  partake  of  the  contents 
of  her  well- spread  table  on  the  auspicious 
morning.  The  rector  himself  at  first,  indeed, 
had  not  been  able  to  “  see  the  necessity,” 
and  had  even  offered  an  opinion  that  “  good 
old  Mrs.  Hopkins,”  being  stone  deaf,  would, 
therefore,  not  be  much  edified  by  the  theolo¬ 
gical  conversation  to  be  expected  ;  and  that 
the  four  Miss  Marshalls,  being  devoted  to  the 
military  rather  than  the  ecclesiastical  in-  | 
terest,  would  be  much  better  amused  by 
their  usual  walk  to  the  common,  where  the 
soldiers  of  our  small  garrison  were  duly  j 
and  daily  exercised  in  those  accomplish-  | 
ments  belonging  to  their  profession — an  i 
arrangement  which  gave  all  the  young 
ladies  of  the  “  maitial”  species,  not  only  an 
excuse  fur  a  walk  at  a  period  of  the  day 
when  an  excuse  might  otherwise  have  been 
difficult  to  find,  but  also  an  opportunity  fur 
Bccompanyingor being  accompanied  by  such 
of  the  officers  as,  not  being  on  duty,  strolled 
thitber  merely  for  the  laudable,  purpose  of 
“  killing  time.”  But  the  rector,  like  many 
other  married  men,  lay  and  clerical,  was 
over-ruled,  and  so  the  invitations  were  sent, 
and  great  was  the  flutter  and  commotion 
among  the  bidden.  Many  were  the  orders 
to  our  two  dressmakers — we  boasted  of  but 

two  in  D - ,  beside  the  little  crooked  girl 

who,  not  having  regularly  “  served  her 
time,’’  was  only  looked  upon  as  a  “  handy 
person,”  to  be  “  got  cheap”  when  female 
economists  chose,  or  were  able,  to  assist  in 
preparing  or  superintending  the  preparation 
of  their  own  wardrobes,  and,  therefore, 
preferred  paying  her  a  hardly-earned  “four 
■hillings  a  week  and  her  board,”  to  the 
more  extravagant  demands  of  the  qualified 
artistes. 

Many  were  the  messages  sent  by  the 
carrier  to  the  county  town — we  are  oat  of 
the  line  of  a  railway — for  articles  not  to  be 
procured  nearer  at  band ;  and  many  were 
the  hours  spent  in  altering,  re-arranging, 
and  otherwise  furbishing  up  old  finery  by 
those  who  could  not  aflbrd  new.  Now,  it 
happened  that,  on  a  due  inspection  of  “  our 
things,”  Aunt  Margaret  and  I  discovered 
that  nothing  was  actually  wanted  for  our 
“  respectable  appearance’’ — respectability  is 

a  great  thing  ia  1) - ,  carrying  it  over 

fashion,  taste,  and  even  elegance— except  a 
air  of  gloves.  To  be  sure,  Aunt  Margaret 


could  have  wished  that  her  best  “brown 
silk”  was  a  little  fresher,  and  I  thought  that 
even  my  “nicest”  embroidered  collar  was 
scarcely  nice  enough,  being,  indeed,  darned 
in  one  or  two  places,  though  that  was  not 
to  be  seen  except  on  a  minute  inspection. 
However,  Aunt  Margaret  decided  that  she 
could  not  afi’ord  a  new  gown,  and  really 
good  embroidery  was  not  to  be  procured 
even  in  the  “  county  town,”  so  we  were  fain 
to  be  satisfied.  But  the  gloves !  Jly  pale 
buff,  first  exhibited  to  admiring  society 
on  occasion  of  a  wedding  visit  to  Mrs. 
Carson  (formerly  the  eldest  Miss  Marshall), 
and  worn  only  once  since,  were  quite  pre¬ 
sentable;  but  Aunt  Margaret — no,  Aunt 
Margaret  did  not  possess  a  pair  which  could, 
by  any  force  of  imaghiation,  be  considered 
“  respectable”  enough  in  which  to  meet  the 
assembled  guests  at  the  liectory,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Lord  Bishop 
of - . 

Under  these  circumstances  it  had  been 
found  necessary  to  despatch  an  order,  three 
days  before,  to  the  principal  glover  in  the 
county  town  (Mrs.  Close  being,  unac¬ 
countably,  quite  out  of  the  size  which 
would  suit  Miss  Graham),  and  the  articles, 
light  lavender,  six  and  a  half,  had  been 
duly  deposited  with  Hatty  at  our  gate  the 
evening  before  by  the  carrier;  tried  on, 
approved,  and,  as  my  aunt  and  I  were 
ready  to  say  at  least,  if  not  swear,  jilaced 
in  some  safe  receptacle,  but  where,  we 
could  not  tell. 

“  I  feel  almost  certain  I  took  them  up¬ 
stairs  with  me  last  night,”  said  Aunt 
Margaret. 

“  I’m  morally  convinced  they  were  not 
in  this  room  this  moniing,  ma’am,”  said 
Hatty ;  though  in  defiance,  if  not  disproof, 
both  of  her  morality  and  her  convictions, 
she  continued  to  poke  into  and  under  the 
china  ornaments,  to  shake  the  leaves  of 
books,  to  displace  work-boxes  and  tea- 
caddies,  and  look  in  all  possible  and  im' 
possible  places. 

“  I  am  nearly  sure  yon  must  have  put 
them  by  somewhere  here,  aunt,”  said  I 
“You  had  nothing  but  your  bedroom 
candle  when  you  went  up  stairs.” 

“Now,  Miss  Ellen,  ma’am,  how  could 
you  be  sure  of  that  when  mistress  may 
have  had  them  in  her  pocket?”  rcplied| 
Hatty. 

As  this  argument  was  unanswerabit, 
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its  too  often  attendant  vice) — even  I 
thought  such  a  creature  at  large  was  by 
no  means  pleasant ;  and,  though  scarcely 
dreading  a  knife  at  my  throat,  or  a  lighted 
match  under  our  front  door,  I  certainly 
feared  that  some  neighbouring  poultry- 
yard  or  bleach  green  might  be  found 
diminished  of  its  contents. 

After  a  little  further  lamentation  over 
the  gloves  which  had  so  unceremoniously 
part^  company,  Aunt  Margaret  and  I 
were  at  length  arrayed  for  our  visit;  pleased 
to  find,  when  all  was  completed,  that  those 
made  to  do  duty  in  their  stead  did  not 
“really  look  half  so  bad  as  we  expected;” 
to  which  agreeable  reflection  the  further 
consolation  was  added  that,  as  the  chief 
business  of  the  meeting  was  to  be  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  ham  and  chicken,  tarts,  creams, 
fruit,  &c.,  they  (the  gloves)  would  not  be 
obliged  to  remain  very  long  under  the  gaze 

of  the  assembled  society  of  1) - ,  the 

female  portion  of  which  we  fully  knew,  by 
experience,  were  capable  of  calculating,  by 
unerring  tokens,  the  exact  date  at  which 
any  article  of  ornamental  attire  had  first 
seen  the  light.  Hatty  followed  us  as  usual 
to  the  gate,  and  lifted  up  her  hatids  and 
eyes  in  horror  at  beholding  the  little  va¬ 
grant  reated  on  the  patli  just  outside.  It 
was  with  difficulty  we  prevented  her,  in¬ 
deed,  from  ordering  the  obie(!t  of  her  dis¬ 
like  to  quit  what  was  certainly  neutral 
ground ;  and,  when  she  was  persuaded  to 
retire  peaceably  to  her  own  domain,  she 
indemnif.ed  herself  for  her  forbearance  by 
muttering,  loud  enough  for  the  girUo  hear, 
“  Never  mind,  ma'am  ;  if  siic  iian't  gotten 
them  gloves  as  we’ve  been  looking  for  this 
very  minute ;  1  know  what  them  creatures 
is  up  to.” 

The  girl  started  from  her  seat  like  a  fury ; 
but,  whatever  she  intended  to  say  or  do, 
was  checked  by  some  feeling  which  im¬ 
pelled  her  to  seat  herself  again  quite  as 
quickly  as  she  had  risen  ;  and,  drawing  her 
ragged  s'lawl  more  tightly  round  her 
shoulders,  she  offered  no  reply  but  a  stare 
of  dogged  insolence. 

“For  shame,  Hatty!"  I  said;  while 
Aunt  Margaret,  with  more  severity  than 
was  usual  to  her,  ordered  the  usually  privi- 
leged  domestic  to  retire  instantly. 

“  I  wish  they  bad  been  found,  though,” 
said  site  as  we  walked  away ;  and  I  re¬ 
echoed  the  aspiration,  as  we  both  perceived 
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that  the  substituted  gloves  did  not  bear  the 
open  air  sunlight  as  well  as  they  had  done 
the  more  subdued  tone  of  our  little  sitting- 
room. 

A  remark  on  the  beauty  of  the  morning 
from  me,  and  an  exclamation  of  pleasure 
from  Aunt  Margaret,  called  forth  by  the 
luxuriant  bloom  of  a  cottage  garden  v/e 
had  just  then  passed,  turned  our  regrets 
aside  and  sent  our  hopes  into  a  less  narrow 
channel ;  and  we  were  beginning  to  speak 
with  proper  reverence  and  thankfulness  of 
the  approaching  harvest  prospects,  when 
my  scarf  was  pulled  rather  roughly,  and, 
looking  round,  I  saw  our  unwelcome  visitor, 
who  drew  from  beneath  her  shawl  the 
identical  gloves,  and  held  them  towards  me. 
I  was  so  taken  by  surprise  that,  fur  a  mo¬ 
ment,  I  did  not  even  reach  my  hand  to  receive 
them ;  and,  when  I  did  take  them,  1  scarcely 
knew  whether  to  thank  or  blame,  but  stam¬ 
mered  out,  “  Why  !  what,  child — how  came 
you — where  did  you  get  them  ?  ’ 

“  Picked  them  up,"  she  replied,  with  the 
same  look  of  bold  cunning,  of  sly  daring, 
which  seemed  habitual  to  her.  “  You  needn’t 
say  I  stole  them  ;  though,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  1  don’t  care  whether  you  do  or  no." 

“  Stay’,"  said  Aunt  Margaret ;  but  the 
girl  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  walked 
back,  evidently  not  from  anv  fear  of  being 
detained,  but  merely  with  a  defiant  manner, 
wliich  seemed  to  say  she  despised  our  thanks 
ns  much  as  she  had  done  our  threatenings. 

“  I  must  speak  to  her,  Ellen,”  said  my 
aunt ;  and,  finding  we  had  a  few  minute.s 
to  spare,  we  also  returned  to  where  she  had 
taken  up  her  position  again  beside  our  gar¬ 
den  gate. 

“Why  do  you  continue  to  sit  there?’’ 
quoth  Aunt  Margaret,  drawing  herself  up 
in  thorough  judicial  fashion,  and  putting 
on  as  severe  an  expression  ns  her  benevolent 
countenance  was  capable  of  assuming. 

“  Because  I  likes  it,”  was  the  rejoinder, 
given  in  a  manner  sufficiently  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  to  have  deterred  any  less  persevering 
questioner. 

“  Where  did  you  find  iny  gloves  ?”  was 
the  next  query,  in  rather  a  conciliatory 
tone  ;  for  Aunt  Margaret  thought  it  good 
policy  to  affect  to  suppose  them  found, 
whatever  her  private  opinion  might  have 
been. 

“  There  about,"  said  the  girl,  indicating 
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by  a  motion  of  her  head  that  she  did  not 
choose  to  point  out  the  precise  locality. 

“  And  why  did  you  return  them  ?"  said 
I,  stooping,  so  as  to  get  a  closer  look  into 
those  strange  eyes. 

“  Because  I  liked  it,  too,  I  suppose,”  said 
she.  “  I  aint  asking  you  for  nothing,  and 
you  gived  me  nothing  either,’’  she  added. 

“  But  I  wish  to  give  you  something  for 
restoring  my  gloves,"  said  Aunt  Margaret, 
“and  I  will  if  you  will  toll  me  where  you 
found  them.” 

“Yes,  for  giving  of  'em  to  yon,  I  suppose,” 
she  replied ;  “  but  I  don't  want  it.”  And, 
rising  with  increased  sullenness,  she  was 
preparing  to  leave  us,  when  I  repeated  my 
aunt's  question,  “  Can  you  not  say  where 
yon  found  them  ?'’ 

“  I  didn’t  find  them.  There !’’  she  said, 
with  a  wicked  laugh ;  “  I  stole  ’em — I  stole 
’em;  they  was  lyircj  on  the  window-sill 
when  I  come,  and  I  took  them !”  witli  ano¬ 
ther  laugh  of  defiance. 

I  was  sufficiently  shocked  by  her  whole 
demeanour  to  have  no  inclination  for  further 
questioning ;  but  Aunt  Margaret  leaned 
forward,  and,  laying  her  hand  with  a  pretty 
firm  grasp  on  the  girl’s  arm — 

“  ’Tell  me,  pray  tell  me,  why  you  returned 
them  ?”  she  said. 

She  tried  to  shake  off  the  detaining  hold, 
but  it  was  impossible ;  she  did  not  appear 
to  have  any  fear  of  being  made  to  answer 
for  the  consequences  of  her  admission ; 
with  the  frightful  precocity  of  a  youth  old 
in  sin,  she  seemed  to  know  perfectly  well 
with  what  sort  of  natures  she  had  to  deal ; 
but  she  was  annoyed,  baited,  and  she  tried 
to  get  free. 

“  Pray  tell  me  why  you  returned  them, 
poor  girl  ?"  repeated  my  aunt. 

She  made  another  effort  to  escape,  but, 
unable  to  do  so,  she  said,  still  with  the  same 
hard,  unmoved  look — 

“  Because  you  wanted  of  'em ;  I  see  you 
looking  for  ’em  when  I  was  at  the  window; 
and  you  had  them  others  on  when  you 
came  out,  not  that  I  care ;’’  and  again 
she  endeavoured  to  shako  off  the  grasp  by 
which  she  was  held. 

But  Aunt  Margaret  held-her  too  firmly. 
Gazing  into  her  face,  while  our  disgust  was 
fast  changing  into  interest  and  compassion, 
we  felt  that  she  could  not  he  all  bad ;  she 
had  evidently  evinced  something  like  sym¬ 
pathy  for  our  annoyance.  She,  poor  miser¬ 


able  creature,  driven  from  our  door,  looked 
on  with  no  compassion,  refused  the  “  cup 
of  cold  water;”  she  had  been,  however  she 
might  try  to  disguise  it,  under  long-con¬ 
tinued  habits  of  audacity  and  insolence — 
.she  had  been  influenced  by  a  human  feel¬ 
ing  of  kindness,  and  of  perfectly  unselfish 
kindness,  for  she  owed  us  no  gratitude ;  we 
Itad  no  claim  on  her,  and  she  was  callous  to 
reproof,  and,  probably,  punishment. 

“  Are  you  hungry — will  you  have  your 
dinner?”  said  Aunt  Margaret. 

“  I’m  not  a-begging  from  you  now,”  she 
answered,  endeavouring  to  repress  any 
trace  of  emotion  which  might  visit  her 
countenance. 

“  No,  I  am  offering  it  to  you,”  said  my 
aunt. 

“  I'd  rather  have  a  few  coppers ;  but  I 
don’t  want  to  be  paid  foa  returning  of  tiiem 
gloves,”  she  said,  in  a  more  subdued  tone 
than  she  bad  yet  spoken. 

Aunt  Margaret  banded  her  a  shilling: 
she  clutched  it  eagerly. 

“  Stay,”  said  my  aunt ;  “  will  you  come 
here  to-morrow  morning?  You  shall  have 
your  breakfast,  and — and — we  shall  find 
some  clothes  better  than  those  you  have 
on.  Will  you  come  ?” 

Scarcely  waiting  to  give  any  other  an¬ 
swer  than  a  nod  of  acquiescence,  she  tore 
herself  away  and  sped  off,  and  Aunt  Mar¬ 
garet  and  I,  aficr  watching  her  out  of  sight, 
hurried  to  our  appointment,  fluttered  not 
less  by  the  morning's  events  than  by  tlie 
probability  of  being  late,  and  not  gaining 
the  Rectory  before  “  his  lordship”  had  re¬ 
turned  from  church. 

We  were  in  good  time,  however,  and 
the  recovered  “lavender  gloves”  fitted 
nicely,  and  the  “brown  silk”  looked  much 
fresher  than  had  been  expected.  Indeed, 
we  could  not  help  remarking,  on  our  re¬ 
turn,  that  it  looked  better  than  Miss  Simp¬ 
kins's  “  myrtle  green,"  which  she  had  had 
only  since  “last  spring,”  while  the  “  brown” 
had  certainly  been  doing  “  first  duty”  for 
two  years  and  a  half.  And  as  1  happened 
to  be  seated  between  Miss  Molesworth  and 
Mr.  Batt,  both  of  whom  are  certainly  very 
short-sighted,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
thinking  the  dams  in  my  collar  escaped 
observation  ;  and,  in  short,  the  only  mor¬ 
tifying  circumstance  was  Aunt  Margaret 
dropping  the  old  gloves  as  she  drew  out 
her  han^erchief,  which,  on  being  politely 
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handed  to  her  by  Sir  William  Warrington, 
called  forth  a  remark  from  tlie  second  Miss 
Marshall,  affectedly  totto  voct,  but  really 
intended  to  be  audible,  in  praise  of  “the" 
economy  of  ladies  who  always  brought  old 
gloves  on  a  visit  to  replace  the  now  while 
gomg  home,  though  for  her  part  she  feared  | 
she  was  a  sad,  careless  creature,  as  she 
never  could  take  proper  care  of  her  things." 

Well,  well,  1  fear  there  are  Miss  Marshalls 
everywhere,  and,  perhaps,  our  own  exulta¬ 
tion  in  the  superiority  of  Aunt  Margaret's 
gown  did  not  spring  from  any  better  feel¬ 
ing  ;  and,  dear  aunt,  God  bless  her !  was 
incapable  of  feeling,  much  less  expressing, 
any  resentment  even  at  a  much  more  inju¬ 
rious  speech  than  Miss  Marshall's,  so  that, 
on  the  whole,  we  considered  the  visit  as  a 
decided  success,  and  were  able  to  answer 
Mrs.  Shepherd's  rather  triumphant  in¬ 
quiry,  “  whether  everything  had  not  gone 
off  very  well?”  with  a  perfectly  unreserved 
affirmative.  I  am  afraid,  indeed,  some 
portion  of  the  “  very  improving  conversa¬ 
tion”  escaped  me,  in  consequence  of  Miss 
Molesworth,  who  is  a  little  deaf  as  well  as 
near-sighted,  asking  me  perpetually  “what 
had  been  said?”  as,  of  course,  while  re¬ 
peating  a  remark  to  her,  I  frequently  lost 
the  rejoinder.  But  I  heard  aU  that  the 
good  bishop  said  to  Mr.  Shepherd  in  con¬ 
gratulation  of  the  number  of  children 
brouglit  to  be  confirmed  that  morning  ;  and 
to  dear  Mrs.  Shepherd  in  especial  praise  of 
the  school  under  her  care ;  nor  did  I  miss  a 
word  of  the  hymn,  written  by  a  young 
friend  of  his  (his  daughter,  I  believe),  which 
he  was  so  kind  as  to  repeat  to  the  little 
Shepherds  (“  little  sheep,”  indeed,  his  lord- 
ship  jocosely  called  them,  saying  that  one 
shepherd  was  enough  in  the  parish),  and  of 
which  he  promised  to  send  them  a  copy 
when  he  got  home.  And  I  am  sure,  for 
many  a  day,  I  could  repeat  by  rote  bis 
pleasant  remarks  on  the  thriving  appear¬ 
ance  of  our  village  and  its  inhabitants, 
and  the  neat  aspect  of  the  church,  of 
which  I  can  now  only  remember  the  sub¬ 
stance. 

Tb*  Viroin  Qcf.ex. — Next  came  the  Queen, 
very  maj<  stic,  her  fare  oblonK,  fair,  but  wrinkled, 
her  eye  small,  yet  Idack  and  pleasant;  her  nose 
a  little  hooked,  her  lips  thin,  and  her  teeth  black. 
She  had  in  her  ears  two  ]>earla  with  very  rich 
drops;  she  wore  false  hair,  and  that  red;  upon 
ker  head  she  had  s  very  small  crown.— Uenizner. 
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MAY  MEETINGS. 

Bather  KngUshwomm  in  Ixtndon,  and  a 
good  many  of  them,  too,  during  May  (but 
not  one  too  many),  for  there's  room  enough 
and  to  spare  in  this  huge  city  home  of 
ours.  So,  strangers,  innumerable  though 
you  be,  coming  from  the  north  and  from 
<  the  south,  from  the  east  and  from  the 
I  west ;  country  cousins,  rich  relations,  and 
;  poor  parsons,  here's  a  hearty,  honest  wel- 
.  come  for  you  all.  You  come,  bringing 
I  good  tidings  on  your  lips  from  the  country 
I  home^eads  of  our  beloved  land ;  you  come, 
pleading  for  the  poor,  and  your  pleading 
shall  not  be  in  vain ;  you  come  to  be 
strengthened  and  refreshed  by  intercourse 
with  older  heads  and  more  experienced 
hearts,  and,  as  surely  as  iron  sharpeneth 
iron,  you  shall  not  go  empty  away. 

Aye !  and  May  is  a  great  month  to  us 
I  as  well  as  to  you,  for  long,  long  before 
I  your  arrival,  in  more  localities  than  one, 

I  we  are  preparing  for  your  appearance ; 

I  painting,  washing,  scrubbing,  and  cleansing 
I  are  carried  on  outside  and  inside  generally, 
and  in  my  lady’s  chamber  particularly, 
with  a  rigour  compared  to  which  the  pre- 
■  paration  for  the  Passover  was  but  a  farce; 

^  and  the  shops — great  nondescript  coquettes 
(that  they  are! — have  titivated  themselves 
I  in  gorgeous  array,  decorating  their  un- 
I  sightly  sides  with  silks  and  ribbons  of  all 
shades  and  designs,  painting  their  faces 
and  rubbing  their  glasses  (all  the  better 
for  you,  my  dear) ;  and  many  men  and 
many  women  have  been  working  early 
and  late  for  the  bookseller's  month — we 
beg  psrdon,  we  mean  for  your  month — 
j  and  now  you  may  hear  the  good  words 
and  true  of  that  Bishop  whose  praise  is  in 
all  the  churches,  as  he  summons  the  young 
men  and  the  maidens  to  appear  before  the 
Bishop  and  Shepherd  of  their  souls,  and 
before  His  people,  to  make  an  individual 
confession  of  the  faith  into  which  they 
were  baptized ;  and  the  Parks  have  received 
their  spring  dressing,  and  been  brushed  up 
for  the  year;  and  ffie  trees  in  the  suburbs 
have  donned  their  delicate  suits,  for  the 
trees  of  our  towns  are  as  fresh  and  as  fair 
as  the  trees  of  the  wood  when  they  push 
forth  the  young  buds  at  their  appointed 
season — even  our  country  coosiiis  being 
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judges.  So,  we  repent,  it  was  a  wise  regu¬ 
lation  that  fixed  this  month  of  May  fur 
the  period  of  your  visit  to  London. 

By  this  time  we  presume  our  country 
cousins  have  gone  back  quietly  to  the 
places  from  whence  they  came,  having 
seen  all  the  sights  to  be  seen,  heard  all 
the  best  i)reachers,  and  did  the  Hall,  how 
many  times,  we  wonder  ?  No  one  can  com¬ 
plain  of  a  lack  of  opportunity  for  entering 
within  its  walls,  as  nearly  twenty  different 
societies  have  held  their  anniversary  meet¬ 
ings  between  April  and  the  end  of  May 
at  Exeter  Hall.*  For  the  information 
of  those  who  may  never  have  been  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  attend  one  of  the  e 
mjetings,  let  us  add  that,  so  great  is  the 
desire  for  admittance,  and  so  largo  the 
numbers  attending,  that  two  hours  is  the 
average  time  of  waiting  before  the  doors 
are  opened  by  persons  desirous  of  obtaining 
good  situations.  But  let  no  one  grudge 
the  time  or  tlie  trouble,  for  neither  in  nor 
ont  of  London  is  there  a  parallel  sight; 
words  are  worthless,  description  fails,  the 
influence  of  so  great  a  mass  of  men  and 
women  sympathising  with,  and  listening 
to,  such  momentous  subjects,  can  never  be, 
even  in  the  faintest  degree,  realized  but  by 
the  spectator  himself. 

The  favourite  meetings,  by  which  term 
wo  mean  those  which  obtain  the  largest 
support  and  arc  attended  by  the  greatest 
numbers,  are — the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  the  Church  Jlissionary,  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christianity  among 
the  Jews,  the  Church  Pastoral  Aid,  the 
London  City  Mission,  the  Sunday  School 
Union,  and  last,  but  far  from  least,  the 
Ragged  School  Union.  Sometimes — we 
are  glad  to  add,  only  occasionally — two  of 
these  meetings  are  held  in  the  same  day, 
when,  not  unfrequently,  very  energetic 
and  wonderfully-constituted  individuals 
attend  the  morning  and  evening  gather¬ 
ings  ;  no  slight  undertaking,  you  will  say, 
when  we  add  that,  should  such  a  circum- 
etanoe  occur  on  the  day  the  Jews’  meeting 
is  held,  the  determined  listener  must  have 
been  at  her  post  outside  the  Hall  by  seven 
or  half-past  seven  at  the  latest,  as  the  door 
opens  at  nine ;  and,  recollect,  the  crowd 
which  clusters  like  bees  round  the  mouth 

*  Thirty-four  minor  societies  have  liclU  anni¬ 
versary  meetings  cisewhere — citlicrat  St.  James’s 
Hall,  Willis's  liooms,  or  llanovcr-squarc. 


(and  a  very  small  mouth  it  is,  too)  of 
Exeter  Hall  came,  most  probably,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  two,  three,  or  four  miles— from 
some  of  the  many  suburbs  of  the  metro¬ 
polis — which,  allowing  an  hour  for  the 
journey,  and  a  similar  period  for  breakfast 
and  adorning,  drags  the  lady  in  question 
from  her  quiet  slumbers  somewhere  about 
live  o'clock  a.m. 

This  Jewish  anniversary — which,  by  the 
way,  is  always  particularly  interesting, 
from  the  excellent  singing  of  the  young 
Jewish  converts,  which  lasts  for  about  an 
hour  before  the  speaking  commences — will, 
probably,  be  over  about  three  r.M.,  when 
our  heroine,  if  determined  to  be  present  at 
the  evening  meeting,  rushes  off  to  one  or 
other  of  the  many  excellent  refreshment 
rooms  to  be  found  in  the  Strand,  comforts 
and  strengthens  her  material  framework, 
returns  to  her  post,  And  once  more  be¬ 
comes  a  petitioner  at  the  doors  for  admit¬ 
tance.  Once  upon  a  time  we  were  per¬ 
suaded  to  do  the  Hall  twice  in  one  day, 
and  for  ever,  and  for  evermore,  we  intend 
to  keep  to  that  text,  and  to  say  once,  and 
once  only !  Not  only  is  the  tax  physically 
too  much,  but  much  time  is  consumed  in 
those  unavoidable  delays  incidental  to  ob¬ 
taining  admittance  to  such  meetings.  Very 
many  women  make  a  practice  of  carrying 
work,  slippers,  embroidery,  and  we  know 
not  what  else !  but  for  what  exact  purpose 
— unless  it  were  a  womanly  way  of  hinting 
to  long,  dreary  speakers  (for  such  find  their 
way  even  on  to  the  platform  of  Exeter  Hall) 
how  little  interest  their  remarks  create — 
we  know  not ;  but  it  is  a  rare  piece  of  ab¬ 
surdity,  of  which  no  sensible  woman  is 
ever  guilty. 

Exeter  Hall,  so  well  known  to  so  many 
thousands,  was  only  completed  in  1831. 
As  late  as  182U  the  Strand  was  deformed 
by  an  ill-shapen,  clumsy  building,  called 
Exeter  'Change,  where  was  a  menagerie 
where  the  wild  beasts  were  lions  of  the 
town  quite  as  much  as  those  of  the  Tower. 
When  it  was  determined  to  pull  down  the 
old  'Change  and  widen  the  street,  several 
persons  of  influence  in  the  religious  world 
proposed  a  scheme  for  building  a  large 
edifice,  which  should  contain  rooms  of 
different  sizes,  to  be  appropriated  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  uses  of  religious  and  benevo¬ 
lent  societies,  especially  for  their  anniver¬ 
sary  meetings,  with  committee-rooms  and 
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offices  for  sereral  societies  whose  apart- 
meats  were  at  that  time  crowded  in  houses 
taken  for  the  purpose.  The  Great  Hall  is 
ninety  feet  broad  by  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  long,  mi  forty-eight  high;  it 
will  hold  in  the  body  between  four  and  five 
thonsand  people,  while  the  platform  will 
accommodate  fiye  hundred  more.  The 
number  of  tickets  issued  is  always  greater 
than  the  Hall  will  contain,  the  average  of 
persons  unable  to  attend  being  nearly  uni¬ 
form;  but  on  the  first  of  June,  1843,  a 
very  remarkable  mistake  was  made — ten 
thousand  tiakats  were  issued  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  thetanettled  state  of  the  weather, 
when  it  was  calculated  that  only  half  the 
number  wonld  attend,  which  number  the 
Hall  could  but  just  accommodate.  The 
meeting  was  for  promoting  Christian  union 
among  the  different  religions  bodies  in  this 
country,  and  so  importsint  was  the  great 
question  felt  to  be,  that,  after  the  smaller 
Hall  had  been  filled  by  the  overflowings 
from  the  Great  Hall,  some  fifleen  hundred 
persons  adjourned  to  Queen  Street  Chapel. 

Haydon  has  given  us  a  very  graphic 
account  of  the  effect  of  a  first  visit  to 
Exeter  Hall,  to  which  he  went  most 
unwillingly,  believing  the  scene  would  be 
one  of  a  very  common-place  character. 
The  time  was  1840,  the  occasion  the  great 
meeting  of  delegates  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  and  the  slave-trade  throughout  the 
world.  He  says,  “  After  I  reached  the 
room,  in  a  few  minutes  an  unaffected 
man  got  up  and  informed  the  meeting  that 
Thomas  Clarkson  would  attend  shortly ; 
he  begged  no  tumultuous  applause  would 
greet  his  entrance,  as  his  infirmities  were 
great,  and  he  was  too  nervous  to  bear, 
without  risk  of  injury  to  his  health,  any 
such  expressions  of  their  good  feeling 
towards  him.  The  friend  who  addressed 
them  was  Joseph  Sturge ;  in  a  few  minutes 
the  aged  Clarkson  came  in,  bent  and  grey, 
leaning  on  Joseph  Sturge  for  support,  and 
approached,  with  feeble  and  tottering  steps, 
the  middle  of  the  convention.  1  had  never 
seen  him  before,  nor  had  most  of  the 
foreigners  present,  and  the  anxiety  to  look 
on  him  betrayed  by  all  was  exceedingly 
sincere  and  unaffected.  Immediately  be¬ 
hind  Clarkson  were  his  daughter-in-law, 
the  widow  of  his  son,  and  his  little  grand¬ 
son.  Aided  by  Joseph  Sturge  and  his 
daughter,  Clarkson  mounted  to  the  chair, 


sat  down  in  it  as  if  to  rest,  and  then,  in  a 
feeble  and  tender  voice,  appealed  to  the 
assembly  for  a  few  minutes’  meditation  be¬ 
fore  ho  opened  the  convention.  The  vener- 
able  old)  man  put  his  hand  simply  to  his 
forehead,  as  if  in  prayer,  and  the  whole 
assembly  followed  his  example ;  for  a 
minute  there  was  the  most  intense  silence 
I  ever  felt.  Having  inwardly  uttered  a 
short  prayer,  he  was  again  helped  up,  and 
bending  forwsird,  leaning  on  the  table,  he 
spoke  to  the  great  assembly  as  a  patriarch 
standing  near  the  grave,  or  ns  a  kind  father 
who  felt  an  interest  for  his  children.  Every 
word  he  uttered  was  from  his  heart — be 
spoke  tenderly,  tremulously. 

“  After  solemnly  urging  the  members  to 
persevere  till  the  last,  till  slavery  was  ex¬ 
tinct,  lifting  up  his  arm,  and  pointing  to 
Heaven  (his  face  quivering  with  emotion), 
he  ended  by  saying,  ‘  May  tlte  Supreme 
Ruler  of  all  human  event.s  at  whose  dis¬ 
posal  are  not  only  the  hearts  but  the  intel¬ 
lects  of  men — may  He,  in  His  abundant 
merc^,  guide  your  councils  and  give  His 
blessing  upon  your  labours.’  There  was  a 
pause  for  a  moment,  and  then,  without  an 
interchange  of  thought  or  even  of  look, 
the  whole  of  this  vast  meeting,  men  and 
women,  said,  in  a  tone  of  subdued  and  deep 
feeling,  ‘  Amen !  amen !' 

“  To  the  reader  not  present,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  convey,  without  affectation,  the 
effect  on  the  imagination  of  one  who,  like 
myself,  had  never  attended  benevolent 
meetings,  had  no  notion  of  such  deep  sin¬ 
cerity  in  any  body  of  men,  or  of  the  awful 
and  unaffected  piety  of  the  class  I  had  been 
brought  amongst.  I  have  seen  the  most 
afflicting  tragedies,  imitative  and  real ;  but 
never  did  I  witness,  in  life  or  in  drama,  so 
deep,  so  touching,  so  pathetic  an  effect 
produced  on  any  great  assembly  as  by  the 
few  unaffected,  unsophisticated,  natural,  and 
honest  words  of  this  aged  and  agitated 
person.  Tlie  women  wept ;  the  men  shook 
off  their  tears,  unable  to  prevent  their 
flowing;  for  myself,  I  was  so  affected  and 
so  astonished,  that  it  was  many  minutes 
before  I  recovered  sufficiently  to  perceive 
the  moment  of  interest  1  had  longed  for 
had  come  to  pass — and  this  was  the  moment 
I  immediately  chose  for  the  picture.” 

If  those  persons  who  speak  of  Exeter 
Hall  ranters,  and  sneer  at  what  they  are 
pleased  to  call  clap-trap,  would  pay  us  a 
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visit  on  any  of  the  great  occasions  already 

enumerated,  and  exercise  half  the  honesty  SHALL  WE  WEAR  CRINOLINE? 

of  Haydon,  wo  know  that  we  must  have  Nearly  allied  to  the  question,  “  Can  we 

the  same  report  of  the  matter  as  that  given  live  on  300L  a-year?  "*  or  rather  following 
by  the  great  painter,  for,  though  the  sub-  closely  on  it,  are  the  other  questions,  “What 
jects  discussed  may  not  always  be  of  such  j  shall  we  wear?"  “  What  shall  we  eat?"  It 
world  wide  or  of  such  thrilling  interest  as  i  might  be,  no  doubt,  exceedingly  pleasant  if 
the  then  all-engrossing  topic  of  slavery,  we  could  put  those  very  prosaic  and  com* 
we  promise  them  such  a  sight,  such  cheers,  mon-place  inquiries  from  us ;  if  wo  could 
and  such  speeches,  that  none  shall  go  dis-  refer  the  one  to  the  mistress  of  the  ward- 
appointed  away.  ^  .  .  robe,  and  the  other  to  the  steward  of  the 

^  Let  such  a  one,  if  he  can,  imagine  the  '  household;  or,  in  the  absence  of  any  such 
night  ot  the  I’agged  School  meeting,  when  j  very  dignitied  officials,  if  we  could  even  send 
the  representatives  of  the  160  ragged  our  orders  to  Mrs.  Harricot,  presiding  over 
schools  of  this  metropolis  are  assembled,  j  the  larder  and  kitchen  range ;  and  Miss  Sar- 
Let  him  fancy,  if  he  can,  the  3,000  volun-  cenet,  in  her  elegant  West-end  warerooms, 
iari/  teachers  and  the  300  paid  teachers,  i  without  any  misgiving  as  to  the  bills  likely 
who  form  the  large  proportion  of  this  great  to  be  sent  in  at  Christmas.  But,  however 
multitude  that  no  man  can  number,  the  strange  it  may  appear,  the  prevfuling  cus- 
remainder  of  the  mass  being  formed  by  toms,  habits,  modes  in  our  dress,  tables, 
subscribers  to  these  valuable  schools.  Let  appointments,  &c.,  really  do  affect  those 
him  think  of  the  hours,  the  days,  the  weeks  least  who  seem  to  be  placed  more  imme- 
of  patient  labour  that  have  been  bestowed  diately  within  their  influence ;  in  other 
upon  many  outcast  children,  gathered  from  words,  it  is  exactly  on  the  outside  of  “  the 
foul  alleys  and  still  fouler  homes ;  let  him,  fashionable  circles”  that  fashion  exercises 
if  he  dare,  think  what  London  would  have  l,er  most  baneful  influence, 
been  but  for  this  baud  ol  devoted  men  and  j  It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  sit  down  and 
women,  and  let  him  cease  for  ever  to  deride  i  laugh  at  all  the  absurdities  which  she  dic- 
such  gatherings  and  to  mock  such  work. ,  tales.  Bonnets  hanging  on  the  shoulders. 
Knowing,  as  we  do,  the  reality  of  the  pro-  or  hats  perched  on  the  extreme  top  of  the 
gross  miide  by  these  teachers,  we  always ,  head ;  petticoats  draggling  half  a  yard  in 
count  it  a  great  privilege  to  be  one  of  their  the  mud,  or  inflated  like  balloons,  and 
number  at  the  annual  meeting— albeit,  the  ;  elevated  six  inches  above  the  ancle,  form 
room  is  so  crowded  that  temper  and  toes  |  capital  subjects  for  pen  or  pencil ;  but  it  is 
are  both  sorely  tried.  But  who  would  not  |  not  at  all  so  easy  to  lay  down  any  rule  by 
sufier  that,  and  a  great  deal  more  than,  which  rational,  sensible,  well-judging  people 
that,  to  hear  those  tliree  cheers  for  Shaftes-  i  can  avoid  all  that  is  ridiculous  in  “  fashion- 
bury,  the  good,  patient,  liberal  president  of  able  attire,"  and  yet  steer  clear  of  adopting 
nearly,  if  not  of  all,  the  ragged  schools  in  what  is  still  more  ridiculous  in  “unfashion- 
London  ?  Who  would  not  sutler  somewhat  able.”  Now,  we  must  confess  we  have  never 
to  hear  his  vigorous,  hopeful,  suggestive  met  a  person  whom  we  could  thoroughly  re¬ 
speech,  and  join  in  the  mingled  laughter  gpect  and  love  who  was  perfectly  insensible  to 
and  approbation  which  invariably  follow  ridicule.  In  a  matter  of  right  or  wrong,  well- 
thc  verses,  manufactured  for  the  occasion,  principled  people  brave  it ;  but  in  a  matter 
by  Councillor  Bayne?  Yes,  kind  cousins,  of  mere  taste,  custom,  &c.,  it  is  only  in 
you  may  return  to  your  hamlets  and  vales  general  those  who  are  seeking  notoriety — 
in  peace,  the  holiday  is  over  both  for  you  who  wish  to  be  distinguished  for  something, 
and  for  us.  Tlie  world,  perhaps,  laughs  at  however  trifling  — who  like  observation, 
us  both;  but  we  both  know  that  the  work  were  it  but  for  the  tie  of  a  shoe-string— it 
is  earnest,  the  work  is  real,  that  rowers  ig  only  those  who  will  voluntarily  accept 
like  sometimes  to  rest  on  their  oars,  and  jbe  sneer  for  the  sake  of  “  doing  what  they 
look  one  another  in  the  face.  Let  us  all  please and  if  both  sexes  possess  this 
pull  now,  p\ill  together,  and  pull  steadily ;  dislike  to  expose  themselves  to  contempt 

perhaps  we  may  meet  again  next  May,  and  _ 

report  progrcss'to  each  other  in  Kxeter  llall.  ,  g,.,,  esolishwoman’s  Domestic  M  aoa* 
2  •  M.  b.  L.  ziNE,  page  3«3,  Vol.  VIL 
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where  the  occasion  is  not  worth  it,  we  must 
allow  it  to  be  hut  natural  that  the  keener 
feeling;  on  the  subject  belongs  to  the  weaker. 
We  rather  like  this ;  perhaps  we  regard  and 
esteem  really  strong-minded  w-omen  too 
much  to  be  very  well  satisfied  witli  their 
counterfeit.  We  love  her  who  can  nurse 
her  child  through  a  fever  without  a  daily 
fit  of  hysterics,  or  who  can  wear  a  shabby 
bonnet  rather  than  go  in  debt,  without  re¬ 
fusing  to  go  to  church  lest  the  neighbours  ' 
should  laugh ;  but  we  have  no  affection  ! 
whatever  for  her  irho  keeps  a  hungry  baby  j 
waiting  for  food  because  it  is  good  to  teach  | 
it  endurance,  or  wears  the  ugly  head-gear  I 
and  ill-made  gown  to  “  show  that  she  does  j 
not  care  what  people  think.”  No ;  and  we 
not  only  love,  but  respect,  our  first-men¬ 
tioned  sisters  all  the  more  for  buying  the 
pretty  bonnet  as  soon  as  she  can,  and  don’t 
think  that  a  becoming  garment  by  any 
means  denotes  a  weak  head,  or  that  an  ill- 
regulated  attire  betokens  a  well-regulated 
mind. 

Now  let  people  write,  talk,  lecture,  satirise 
as  they  may,  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  what¬ 
ever  be  tlie  prevailing  mode  in  attire,  let  it 
intrinsically  be  ever  so  absurd,  it  will  never 
hxA  as  ridiculous  as  another,  as  any  other, 
which,  however  convenient,  comfortable,  or  | 
even  becoming,  is  totally  opposite  in  style  | 
to  that  generally  worn.  Five-and-twenty  | 
years  ago,  a  lady  in  the  present  fashion  | 
would  have  been  a  sight  to  stare  at,  and 
yet  the  sleeves  and  bonnets  of  that  day 
were  not  a  bit  more  rational.  No ;  not  { 
even  “  the  cottage,”  now  so  much  deplored  j 
as  among  departed  elegancies — the  “  cot-  ! 
tage,’’  projecting  like  a  coal-scuttle,  and  re¬ 
ducing  the  fair  wearer  to  the  necessity  of 
keeping  her  head  in  a  perpetual  motion 
from  right  to  left  to  avoid  the  dangers  on 
either  side,  effectually  shut  out  by  the  straw 
or  satin  blinkers.  Five-and-twenty  years 
before  that,  either  of  the  two  costumes 
would  have  been  equally  absurd,  and  yet 
now  we  cannot  refrain  from  laughter,  nor 
indeed  scarcely  from  incredulity,  at  the  pic¬ 
tures  of  our  mothers  or  grandmothers  with 
crop  heads  and  waists  under  their  armpits, 
and  are  tempted  to  think  that  all  the  por¬ 
trait  punters  of  tliat  day  must  have  teen 
caricaturists,  and  wilfully  exaggerated  the 
hideous  costume,  to  show  us  what  freaks 
.fashion  is  capable  of.  There  is  nothing 
strange  in  this.  The  eye  grows  accus¬ 


tomed  to  that  which  is  continually  before 
it,  and  it  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with 
all  known  rules  of  our  physical  and  moral 
nature  that  violent  contrast  should  be  dis¬ 
agreeable,  absurd,  and  even  revolting. 

This  being  the  case,  all  the  weight  of 
“  common  sense,”  and  it  is  uncommonly 
Aeais/  at  times,  will  not  prevail  to  drive  even 
a  small  minority,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
showing  their  superiority,  into  anything 
like  a  complete  abandonment  of  the  dictates 
of  fashion.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  in¬ 
convenience  and  absurdity  of  the  toga  was 
much  commented  on  in  ancient  Rome,  and 
we  feel  tolerably  certain  that  the  Druids 
lectured,  and  the  bards  composed  satirical 
verses,  on  the  picture-covered  bodies  of  our 
ancestors ;  but  it  took  a  long  time  to  cur¬ 
tail  the  drapery  in  the  one  ca.se,  or  amplify 
it  in  the  other,  and  philo.sophers  and  priests 
were  obliged  to  bear  with  the  folly  of  their 
I  pupils  or  disciples  as  test  they  might.  And 
I  so  it  is  now.  Fashions  must  he  “  brought 
I  out,”  and  wax,  and  reign,  and  wane,  and 
i  disappear,  all  gradually ;  and  we  must  go 
j  along  with  them  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
leant  that  that  “  certain  extent”  is,  after  all, 

I  the  test  of  true  wisdom  in  this  case  as  in 
most  others,  and  that  “moderation  in  all 
things’’  is  the  best  text  to  apply  for  the  re¬ 
gulation,  no  less  of  dress  than  of  religion, 
politics,  amusement,  business,  or  any  other 
of  the  affairs  of  life. 

We  feel  little  doubt  that  numbers  of  our 
readers  are  ready  to  exclaim,  “  Give  ns  this 
moderation  !  For  any  sake,  curtail  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  our  hoops  without  forcing  ns 
into  Bloomer  trousers,  or  plunging  us  into 
the  draggle  tails  which  preceded  the  present 
mode.”  “  Give  us,”  will  all  rational  females 
1  nttire  neat,  modest,  and  te- 

>  coming,  and  rescue  us — for  here  lies  the 
j  real  gist  of  the  business — rescue  us  from 
the  ruinous  expense  entailed  by  the  present 
I  monstrosities  in  dress."  Yes,  this  is  the  im- 
I  portant  point ;  this  is  the  question  of  real 
consequence,  that  fashion  at  present  is  not 
merely  absurd  and  ridiculous — for  custom 
reconciles  us,  as  wo  have  said,  to  this — but 
that  it  is  bringing  misery  into  many  a  home, 
curtailing  the  comforts  of  many  a  family, 
threatening  with  ruin  numberless  respectable 
persons,  and  contributing  to  the  moral  de¬ 
gradation — for  habits  of  extravagance  are 
a  moral  degradation — of  half  the  female 
population. 
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And  it  is,  just  as  remarked,  on  the  out- 
•kirts  of  actual  “  fashionable  life,”  on  the 
boundary  lino  of  the  “  higher  circles,”  that 
these  evils  are  felt ;  for  the  lady  who  counts 
her  “  pin-money”  by  hundreds  or  thousands 
is  comparatively  safe  from  any  pecuniary 
inconvenience  arising;  from  the  necessity  of 
a  double  quantity  of  silk  to  make  a  gown  ; 
and  if  she  be  extravagant,  it  is  no  doubt 
her  natural  disposition,  which  would  be  in¬ 
dulged  even  if  we  returned  to  the  tight  | 
skirt  of  fifty  years  since.  But  the  “lady”  I 
who  is  endeavouring  on  300/.,  or  even  COO/.  I 
a-year,  to  pay  her  baker,  and  her  butcher, 
and  her  grocer ;  to  send  her  boys  to  school 
with  clean  shirts  and  whole  jackets ;  to  keep 
her  girls  in  neat  frocks  and  tidy  shoes,  and 
to  make — and  why  should  she  not  like  to 
make? — a  respectable,  aye,  and  a  fashion¬ 
able  appearance  herself — she,  who  is  en¬ 
deavouring  to  make  the  most  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  income,  and  to  look  well  to  the 
“  ways  of  the  household" — it  is  upon  her 
the  burden  falls  (and  it  is  not  a  light  one). 
And  this  is  to  be  either  met  and  combated 
with  true  wisdom  and  philosophy,  or  suf¬ 
fered  to  sink  her  into  a  shabby,  dawdling 
drudge ;  pinching  the  children’s  appetites, 
and  curtailing  the  servants’  wages,  that  slie 
may  astonish  the  eyes,  and  perliaps  the 
nerves,  of  her  friends  once  or  twice  a  week 
by  the  splendour  of  her  appearance.  It  is 
she  who  must  resolve  that  she  will  be  neat, 
and  only  neat ;  elegant,  though  the  elegance 
consists  in  having  no  more  than  what  is  well 
chosen  and  becoming ;  fashionable,  though  ! 
tile  fasliion  is  only  represented  by  not  run¬ 
ning  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  the  pre¬ 
vailing  taste — and  to  do  even  this,  how 
much  economy  will  be  required  I — or  fine 
and  costly  at  the  expense  of  comfort,  of 
leisure,  of  real  neatness  and  elegance, 
almost  of  decency  and  self-respect.  This 
is  not  a  fanciful  picture.  It  is  notorious 
that  women  in  the  middle  class,  to  meet 
the  demands  of  finery  which  they  con¬ 
sider  themselves  bound  to  have,  have 
voluntarily  relinquished  the  comfort  of  an 
additional  servant,  and  descended  to  servile 
drudgery,  depriving  themselves  of  time  for 
ment^  improvement  or  necessary  recrea¬ 
tion  ;  that  they  have  been  constrained  to 
remove  their  children  from  good  schools, 
and  intrust  them  to  the  incapacity  of  fourth 
or  fifth-rate  teachers ;  that  they  do  reduce 
in  their  households  the  proper  and  neces¬ 


sary  consumption  of  meat,  drink,  and  fuel, 
and  that  husbands  must  submit  to  this 
rather  than  incur  bills  that  cannot  be  paid. 
Kay,  we  have  very  little  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  entire  wardrobe  of  many  a  female 
who  carries  about  with  her  visiting  or  slip¬ 
ping  perhaps  fifty  pounds’  worth  of  silk, 
lace,  and  jewellery,  is  scarcely  in  that  con¬ 
dition  of  appropriate  neatness  and  elegance 
which  it  ought  to  be. 

Now,  dear  sisters  (for  I  don’t  think  the 
gentlemen  have  much  to  do  with  this,  ex¬ 
cept  ill  the  case  of  the  bills),  what  will  you 
do  ?  It  appears  to  our  poor  wisdom  to  be 
a  case  in  which,  like  many  others  in  the 
world,  much  of  the  difficulty  might  be  met 
by  a  firm  determination,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  to  do  what  is  right.  Depend  upon 
it,  convenience,  expediency,  possibility,  ne- 
cessitjr,  are  all  of  them  of  minor  importimce 
to  this  little  word  “  tight.”  I’erhaps  this 
is  old-fashioned.  As  old,  at  least,  it  is  as 
the  days  when  Israel's  daughters  brought 
their  jewels  to  Moses  for  the  ornamenting 
of  the  tabernacle.  This  “tight,”  though 
dress  appear  but  one  of  the  trifles  of  life’s 
business,  considered  in  the  abstract,  yet,  as 
consequences  flow  from  it  of  importance 
impossible  to  be  over- calculated,  bring  it 
to  this  test.  Recollect  that  “  right  ’’  does 
not  mean  exactly  what  you  can  afford 
without  the  griping  parsimony  alluded  to ; 
that  it  does  not  even  mean  what  yon  can 
afford  without  any  parsimony  at  all,  or 
without  any  fear  of  debt;  that  it  is  not 
always  comprehended  in  the  word  “  can,” 
nor  even  in  “may;”  that,  to  understand 
precisely  what  it  does  mean,  you  must  take 
a  comprehensive  view  of  your  state,  station, 
position,  circumstances,  duties,  and  privi¬ 
leges,  and,  perhaps,  give  a  little  more  real 
thought,  and  less  fancy,  to  the  subject  of 
dress  than  you  have  ever  done  before.  We 
feel  certain  that  a  woman  who  reflects  on 
it  in  this  manner  will  be  the  better  for  the 
consideration.  It  is  not  merely  the  taking 
up  of  an  old  bonnet  to  consider  even  se¬ 
riously  whether  you  can  afford  a  new ; 
whether  the  price  may  not  be  given  with¬ 
out  being  deducted  at  that  present  time 
from  something  else ;  it  is  not  considering 
alone  whether  you  can  buy  a  flounced  silk 
or  a  plain,  or  any  of  these  partial  questions; 
it  is  a  contemplation  of  bow  this  and  all 
other  affairs  of  life,  apart  and  in  conjunc¬ 
tion,  are  to  form  altogether  that  steady  line 
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of  consUtent  conduct  and  conversation  which 
make  up  the  character  of  a  person  of  sense, 
a  gentlewoman,  and  a  Christian. 

Remember,  as  an  assistance  towards  find¬ 
ing  out  this  “  right,’’  that  there  are  not  only 
our  oWn  home  comforts  and  proprieties  to 
be  thought  of,  but  that  there  are  charity, 
public  and  private,  pbilantliropy,  the  public 
good,  the  well-being  of  society,  the  service 
of  God,  the  salvation  of  our  souls ;  our  in¬ 
fluence,  our  example,  our  authority,  our  just 
claims  to  respect,  all  these,  and  nothing  we 
do  is  so  small  that  it  will  not  affect,  in  some 
degree,  all  or  some  of  these.  Remember 
the  claims  on  your  time,  your  talents,  your 
affections ;  remember  the  world  around  you 
and  the  world  to  come ;  the  world  around, 
with  all  its  wants  and  cares,  its  woes,  its 
pleasures,  its  miseries,  and  its  happiness, 
and  the  world  to  come,  which  is  to  be  for 
us  what  we  have  made  it  in  this. 

And  pray  what  has  all  this  to  do  with 
crinoline  ?  A  vast  deal.  It  is  generally 
brought  as  a  reproach  to  the  female  intel¬ 
lect  that  it  has  but  little  of  this  faculty  of 
“comprehensiveness;’’  and  that,  though  a 
“  well-regulated  woman  "  (gentlemen  are 
fond  of  this  phrase)  will  know  pretty  well 
what  to  do  or  what  to  say  in  this  or  that 
particular  instance,  she  is  seldom  capable 
of  taking  in  a  subject  in  all  its  bearings. 
With  ail  due  deference,  we  think  that  the 
fact  of  knowing  pretty  well  what  to  say  or 
do  in  varied  instances  presupposes  a  good 
deal  of  this  “  comprehensiveness and  we 
might  take  the  trouble  of  proving  this,  but 
that  we  fear  to  offend  against  the  prejudice 
to  “  logic  in  petticoats,”  and  that  about  those 
same  garments  we  have  yet  so  much  to  say 
that  space  forbids.  But  the  necessity  for 
cultivating  this  “comprehensiveness’’  is  the 
very  thing  we  wish  to  inculcate  as  a  means 
to  the  end  to  be  obtained,  be  that  end  only 
the  curtailing  of  our  superfluous  flounces. 
Forreraembertbat  these  superfluous  flounces 
may  be  curtailed  for  many  reasons  but  the 
right  one.  You  may  have  a  very  pretty 
foot,  my  dear  friend,  and  wish  to  show  it, 
and  find  the  drapery  rather  in  the  way ;  or 
you  may  have  an  ugly  one  (mind,  1  don't 
say  you  have),  and  wish  to  hide  it,  and  find  j 
the  necessity  of  raising  the  flounces  from 
the  mud  inconvenient ;  or  you  may  be  tall, 
and  wish  to  curtail  your  height,  or  short, 
and  fear  looking  dowdyish ;  or,  indeed,  you 
may  very  laudably  wish  to  save  the  price 
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of  certain  ells  of  silk,  or  velvet,  or  cash- 
mere  ;  but  you  will  perceive,  if  you  are  the 
reasonable  creature  I  give  you .  credit  for 
being,  that  these  are  all  little  motives,  little, 
trifling,  present,  individual  causes,  and, 
having  the  general  good  of  the  female  com¬ 
munity  at  heart,  yie  would  say,  go  farther 
than  these — look  a-head,  look  around. 

When  you,  then,  a  reasonable  woman, 
consider  this  subject  of  dress  (do  not  allow 
any  one  to  persuade  you  that  women  have 
nothing  to  do  with  “  reason”  or  “  reason¬ 
ing,”  although  I  admit  it  would  be  very 
pleasant  to  be  able  to  le.ave  it  to  the  men, 
along  with  those  other  “  unimportant  topics 
of  religion  and  politics”) — when  you  con¬ 
sider  this  subject,  and  take,  as  already 
said,  a  comprehensive  view  of  it,  you  will 
have  put  yourself  in  a  safer  path,  and 
done  more  to  relieve  your  sisters  from  the 
“trammels”  of  fashion  than  if  you  had 
delivered  a  lecture  on  costume  to  a  crowded 
audience  for  every  one  of  the  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty-five  nights  of  a  given  year. 
For,  take  the  different  things  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  it,  and  see  how  they  will 
avail  to  regulate  this.  If  you  be  bene¬ 
volent,  will  you  encroach  on  your  charity 
purse,  merely  that  you  may  buy  a  fine 
gown  or  a  new  shawl  ‘I  If  you  be  anxious 
for  the  general  good  of  society,  will  you 
curtail  your  means  of  benefiting  it,  merely 
that  you  may  widen  your  hoops  ?  If  you 
love  to  cultivate  your  own  mind,  or  delight 
in  the  instruction  of  those  less  favoured, 
will  you  waste  many  precious  hours  in 
arranging  a  head-dress  or  selecting  a  set 
of  ribands If  you  wish  to  do  as  you 
would  be  done  by,  will  you  assist  in  hurry¬ 
ing  a  dressmaker  to  her  grave,  in  order  to 
have  any  number  of  new  garments  within 
any  time,  for  any  possible  occasion  ?  or 
will  you  hunt  for  cheap  workwomen  and 
help  to  reduce  the  price  of  labour  to  those 
to  whom  labour  is  life  ?  If  you  will  not 
do  all,  or  any,  of  these  wicked  things — we 
will  say  something  which,  in  the  language 
of  “  fashion,”  may  be  considered  stronger, 
these  paltry,  wretched,  vulgar  things — we 
may  say,  without  hesitation,  that  the  re¬ 
sult  in  your  case  will  bo  that  dress  on  your 
person  will  be  not  only  the  attire  of  a 
gentlewoman,  but  the  index  of  good  taste, 
good  feeling,  and  good  principle.  Of  that 
good  taste  which  teaches  a  woman  that  if 
she  cannot,  or,  indeed,  ought  not  to  out- 
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rage  the  prevailing  taste  by  something 
diametrically  opposite,  she  may  and  ought 
to  keep  something  within  it.  If  she  cannot 
take  three  or  four  breadths  out  of  her 
skirt,  she  may  at  least  take  one  or  two. 
If  she  cannot  have  licr  bonnet  quite  as 
large  as  she  could  wish,  neither  need  she 
have  it  altogether  as  small  as  “  fashion" 
permits.  Of  that  good  feeling  which 
inculcates  in  a  modest  woman  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  appearing  in  a  mode  which 
shall  neither  attract  observation  for  its 
newness  nor  the  reverse ;  and  of  that  good 
principle  which  will  enable  her  to  wear 
her  garments  without  fear  of  any  twinges 
of  conscience. 

Depend  upon  it,  you  can  afford  to  be 
laughed  at  for  liking  a  pretty  dress,  aye, 
and  insisting  on  its  being  a  fashionable 
shape  too,  if  you  know  that  it  was  “  right" 
to  buy  it,  and  that  it  was  purchased 
“  rightly and  you  can  equally  afford  to 
be  sneered  at  for  not  having  it,  if  you 
know  that  it  would  not  have  been  “  right" 
to  get  it.  You  can  bear  jests  on  “  crino¬ 
line,"  if  you  know  that  yours  is  rather 
within  the  limits  than  without.  If  your 
bonnets,  hat«,  boots,  are  just  sufficiently  in 
the  “  fashion”  not  to  be  remarkable,  you 
can  look  at  those  inimitable  caricatures 
without  being  materially  affected.  You 
can  endeavour  to  have  them  as  neat,  useful, 
and  convenient  as  she  will  permit,  and  do 
more  by  such  a  line  of  conduct  for  the 
removal  of  all  absurdities  than  a  pano¬ 
rama  of  caricatures,  however  admirable  they 
may  be. 

Perhaps  my  dear  readers  would  like  a 
few  practical  hints  on  this  subject  of  dress, 
although  wo  should  prefer  leaving  it  to 
their  own  good  sense?  There  are  but 
very  few  indeed  which  we  think  worth 
giving.  In  the  first  place,  avoid  frippery. 
A  multitude  of  pipings,  and  quillings,  and 
trimmings — let  your  milliner  say  what  she 
may — are  never  elegant,  and  tend  to  no 
purpose  but  the  swelling  of  her  bill.  In 
the  next  place,  keep — we  must  reiterate 
this — always  within  the  boundary  lino  of 
“  fashion  never  be  persuaded  to  venture 
to  the  extreme.  If  you  are  not  personally 
very  elegant,  you  will  'be  ridiculous  in 
doing  so ;  if  you  are,  you  cannot  escape 
the  charge  of  vanity.  As  a  third  rule,  let 
all  your  dress  conform.  If  you  cannot 
afford  everything  equally  costly,  let  every. 


thing  be  equally  simple.  For  the  last, 
employ  the  best  workwomen  and  pay  them 
well,  or  resolve  to  make  every  article  you 
wear  yourself. 

As  to  crinoline,  poor  crinoline !  I  do  not 
know  how  we  are  to  get  rid  of  it.  Like 
other  abuses,  we  suppose  it  must  be  re¬ 
formed  gradually.  Violent  measures,  we 
see,  do  not  answer.  Sweeping  c(!nsures 
against  “  bonnets  down  the  back"  sent  the 
hats  up  to  the  top  of  the  head.  Hitter 
remarks  on  the  scavenger-acting  trains 
gave  us  red  petticoats  and  Balmoral  boots. 
Corkscrew  ringlets  and  curls,  d  la  sausage, 
were  hooted  at  and  laughed  at,  until  they 
full  into  rolls  and  puffers,  which  soil  the 
collarettes  and  grease  the  necks  of  the 
wearers.  So,  in  reference  to  crinoline,  we 
had  better,  perhaps,  inculcate  the  virtues 
of  economy,  of  propriety,  of  humility,  of 
unobtrusiveness,  of  newness,  of  cleanliness, 
and  leave  it  to  do  battle  with  those  as  long 
as  it  can. 
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A  lavish  planet  rclpmed  when  she  was  bom, 

.\n(l  made  her  of  snch  kindred  mould  to  heaven, 
Shu  seems  more  heaven  than  uurs. 

Dktdex. 

On  the  following  day,  the  prattling  mul¬ 
titude  of  young  scholars  were  debating 
under  the  trees,  inhaling  the  fragrant  morn¬ 
ing  air.  The  noisy  groups  could  talk  of 
nothing  but  the  arrival  of  their  new  com¬ 
panion  ;  of  the  carriage  with  the  armorial 
bearings,  of  the  lady's  beautiful  dress,  and 
the  footman’s  livery.  The  old  portoress, 
who  had  made  a  vow  of  chastity,  had  cer¬ 
tainly  not  made  one  of  silence;  she  had 
related  the  great  events  of  the  night  before, 
and  the  great  combats  she  had  fought,  and 
her  not  inglorious  defeat ;  everything  was 
known  and  reported  by  a  hundred  mouths 
and  a  thousand  tongues.  They  now  ga¬ 
thered  round  a  nun  who,  they  supposed, 
knew  all  about  the  new-comer. 

“  What  is  her  name  ?"  said  they  to  her, 
crying  all  out  at  once. 

“  Her  name,  my  children,  I  don't  know 
yet,”  softly  said  the  sister,  motioning  with 
her  hand  to  allay  the  tumult ;  but  I  saw 
her  yesterday  with  Madame,  and  she  had 
Vairbien  mignon.”* 

•  The  French  word  “mignon"  (prnnonneed 
mttn'-yamg)  U  hardly  to  be  translated  into  Eng- 
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“  Mignon !  Jlignon !”  repeated  the  cliil-  never  gathered  on  the  road  a  bunch  of 
dren,  jumping  from  place  to  place,  and  wild  roses,  drooping,  beaten  down  by  the 
then  running  to  retail  the  news,  which  rain,  trembling  before  the  storm,  broken 
soon  went  the  round  of  the  large  court-  by  the  heat  of  the  day?  The  bruised 
yard.  stalk  was  languishing  and  faded,  when,  for 

And  the  name  of  Mignon  was  in  every  pity’s  sake,  the  night  before,  you  softly 
laughing  mouth.  placed  it  in  a  glass  of  pure  water,  and 

The  favourite  parrot,  who  was  enthroned  the  following  day,  on  first  awaking, 
on  h>r  mahogany  perch  on  the  steps  at  the  what  saw  you?  Was  it  not  the  wild 
top  of  the  parlour  (and  what  convent  is  rose?  Its  white  stars  looked  at  you 
without  its  parroquet  or  parrot?) — the  parrot  smilingly,  and  in  the  midst  of  each  there 
did  not  fail  to  retain  the  name  which  she  twinkled  a  golden  pistil,  crowned  with  the 
heard  resounding  on  all  sides  and  in  every  stamen’s  luminous  rays ;  buds,  covered  with 
tone  of  voice ;  and,  when  the  lady  superior  dew,  born  in  the  night,  and  overilowiug 
showed  herself  on  the  first  step,  holding  by  now  with  life,  still  spread  their  flowers ;  the 
the  hand  the  young  girl,  whom  we  scarcely  I  green  and  vigorous  stems,  laden  with  beau- 
saw  last  evening  by  the  last  rays  of  the  |  tiful  diamond  drops,  develop  themselves ; 
setting  sun,  the  handsome  bird,  leaning  an  indescribable  perfume,  sweet  and  subtle, 
forward  and  balancing  itself  on  its  frail  sup-  proceeds  from  the  calyx  in  the  young 
port,  flew  on  the  superior's  shoulder,  and  shoots,  and  from  the  very  essence  of  the 
repeated,  in  a  clear  and  distinct  voice,  already  loved  shrub.  So  was  it  with 
“  Mignon  1  Mignon !”  Mignon  1  She  was  the  tired  branch, 

“  Yes,  it  must  be  Mignon!”  repeated  the  gathered  in  the  evening  by  the  good 
children,  jumping  and  clapping  their  hands,  nuns,  and  already  reviving  in  a  more 
And,  truly,  the  name  seemed  to  belong  genial  atmosphere.  And  the  trace  of  the 
to  the  young  boarder !  storm  might  still  be  seen  on  her  features, 

“  Sister,”  said  the  superior  to  one  of  the  which  were  as  pure  os  those  of  the  wild 
nuns  who  came  up  to  her,  “  I  was  thinking  rose.* 

of  a  name  to  give  our  little  friend ;  for  hers  The  unbecoming  and  too  short  dress  of 
is  Th^rbse,  like  mine,  and,  according  to  our  the  night  before  had  been  changed  for  the 
custom,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion,  we  long  robe,  which  left  her  graceful  figure  at 
ought  to  call  her  by  some  other.”  perfect  liberty,  and  gave  all  its  natural 

“  Mignon !”  again  said  the  parrot,  in  a  elegance  to  her  deportment ;  her  heavy 
caressing  voice.  bonnet,  shaded  by  a  green  veil,  had  disap- 

“  Mignon,  Mignon !”  exclaimed  the  chil-  peared,  and  torrents  of  brown  hair,  gilded 
dren,  looking  at  the  beautiful  young  girl,  by  the  first  rays  of  the  morning  sun, 
who  remained  calm  and  smiling  on  the  first  streamed  from  her  forehead,  and,  falling  on 
step,  still  clinging  to  the  superior's  pro-  her  alabaster  temples,  united  in  one  large 
tecting  hand.  plait  rolled  underneath,  and  by  its  own 

“  Well,  my  child,”  smd  Madame,  smiling,  weight  rested  behind  her  head,  as  you  may 
and  looking  pleasantly  at  Thercse.  “  it  ap-  often  see  in  the  profile  of  Grecian  medals, 
pears  that  you  are  to  be  called  Mignon ;  Although  the  fineness  and  regularity  of 
hero  are  some  little  hearts,  you  see,  which  |  her  features,  the  perfect  elegance  of  her 
ask  only  to  love  you.”  figure,  the  delicate  proportions  of  her  ex- 

And  certain  it  is  that  the  good  nun,  the  tremities,  the  easy  attitude  of  unrestraint, 
children,  the  parrot,  and  the  echoes  which  might  have  furnished  an  unexceptionable 
repeated  the  name  of  Mignon,  pronounced  model  to  the  sculptor  able  to  appreciate 
that  word  which  answered  best  to  the  love-  and  seize  the  beauty  of  this  charming 
able  nature  which  we  shall  never  be  able  figure,  placed  as  if  on  a  pedestal,  at  the 
to  paint  so  well  as  by  this  simple  word,  im-  highest  point  of  the  garden — yet  all  this 
mortalized  already  by  art  and  poetry.  loveliness  was  not  the  secret  of  the  feeling 

On  a  warm  summer's  evening,  have  yon - - 

_ _ •  Bums,  the  great  national  poet  of  Scotland, 

llsh.  It  means  swoet,  and  pretty,  and  amiable,  has  thus  sweetly  sung  of  female  loveliness  and 
and  everything  else  which  goes  to  make  a  pleasing  parity ; — 

expression.  L’air  bit*  migtton  may  be  trsuslated.  The  op'ning  gowan,  wat  wi’  dew, 

in  an  ordinary  way,  “a  vs^  pleasing  expression."  Mae  purer  Is  than  Nannie  0 1 
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treatment,  that  yon  should  think  yourself 
free  in  this  asylum — that  you  should  listen 
with  such  ecstacy  to  these  innocent  little 
voices — that  you  should  see  yourself  in 
these  liquid  eyes— that  you  should  take 
refuge  so  confidently  in  your  new  sisters’ 
arms  ? 

What,  Mignon,  do  you  already  know 
— yon  who  are  so  young — that  hatred  and  j 
envy  may  lie  hidden  under  a  lacc  veil  or  a  I 
silk  dress,  that  you  should  attacli  yourself  i 
so  hopefully  to  a  nun’s  robe  ?  What  has  j 
it  told  you — this  deceitful  world — you,  | 
who  have  scarcely  entered  on  life,  that ' 
you  should  find  yourself  so  happy  in  avoid¬ 
ing  it?  With  what  bitterness  has  it  al¬ 
ready  defiled  your  young  recollections  ? 

However,  Mignon's  thin  figure  rose  in 
the  midst  of  her  companions  as  a  poplar 
waves  its  branches  amongst  the  willows. 
They  commenced  walking ;  Mignon  went 
the  round  of  the  large  court-yard,  learning 
and  remembering  the  name  of  each  boarder, 
and  never  making  a  mistake ;  seeking 
those  faces  which  attracted  her,  bringing 
those  to  her  whom  timidity,  or  some  other 
feeling,  kept  at  a  distance ;  and  all  soon 
felt  the  charm  of  her  influence. 

GRAZIELLA. 

Nut  seldom  is  the  soul  depress'd 
Wliilst  tearless  is  tlie  eye ; 

For  there  arc  woes  that  wring  the  breast 
When  feeling's  fount  is  dry. 

A.  A.  Wattx 

At  the  turn  of  a  walk,  she  found  a  little 
creature  cowering  at  the  foot  of  a  tree, 
sorrowfully  stripping  off  the  leaves  from 
the  fallen  branches  of  the  plane-trees,  and 
apparently  quite  a  stranger  to  ail  the  ex¬ 
citement  that  was  around  her. 

She  did  not  appear  to  be  more  than 
twelve  years  old ;  her  features  were 
shrunken,  her  skin  dull,  her  large,  hollow, 
and  languishing  eyes  stamped  with  a  pro¬ 
found  sorrow,  her  dress  soiled  with  dust, 
her  bands  all  earthy,  her  countenance  em¬ 
barrassed. 

“  Who  is  this  poor  child?”  said  Mignon, 
stopping  before  her  with  astqnishmcnt. 

“  It  is  Graziella — it  is  the  dumb  child,” 
said  her  companions,  hurrying  her  away ; 
“  she  is  naughty,  and  so  they  leave  her.” 

“  But  why  ?”  said  Mignon.  “  I  see  each 
of  you  holding  by  the  hand  a  little  girl 
whom  you  appear  to  prefer,  and  who  csdls 
you  her  mother.  Where  is  this  dumb 
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child's  mother  ?  Who  is  poor  Graziella's 
mother  ?” 

“  Ob,  yes !  she  has  changed  her  mother 
four  times  since  she  has  been  here,  and 
every  one  has  given  her  up ;  and  when  the 
last  one  left  the  convent,  nobody  has  since 
been  able  to  take  care  of  her.  See  now 
how  she  looks  I  and  yet  good  sister  Ger¬ 
trude  dressed  her  and  looked  after  her 
this  morning.  She  was  as  clean  as  we  are 
when  she  came  down.” 

“  Has  she  always  been  so  unfortunate, 
then  ?''  said  Mignon,  quite  moved,  and 
regarding  her  witli  pity. 

“  Oh,  dear,  no ;  she  used  to  talk  more 
than  the  others,  and  she  understands  yon 
quite  wpll — look !  But  she  had  a  fright 
one  day,  and  since  that  time  she  has  never 
spoken  a  word.  But  it  wouldn’t  matter  if 
tliat  was  all.” 

“  But  see  1”  said  one,  “  how  slovenly  she 
is,”  and  overwhelming  Graziella  with  re¬ 
proaches,  she  pointed  out  the  disorder  of 
her  toilet,  aud  roughly  made  her  get  up, 
pulling  her  by  the  hand. 

“  Let  her  alone,  I  intreat  you,”  said 
Mignon,  in  her  sweet  voice,  disengaging 
the  child’s  hand,  and  taking  it  in  her  own; 
“  see  how  she  is  looking  at  me ;  perhaps 
she  guesses  that  I  have  had  troubles,  too — 
I,  who  to-day  am  so  happy  amongst  you ! 
Let  me  obey  tbe  thought  which  has  just 
struck  me,  sisters,  and  let  me  try  to  be  her 
mother ;  you  will  help  me ;  you  shall  see 
that  we  will  soon  make  her  nice  and  clean. 
What  must  I  do  to  gain  })ermission  to  he 
her  mother?’’ 

Graziella,  awkward,  embarrassed,  and  sby, 
had  heard  these  sweet  words,  and  seemed 
quite  surprised  at  them  ;  and  her  features 
lighted  up,  for  she  so  seldom  received 
any  mark  of  interest.  Graziella  wiped  her 
face  on  her  sleeves  and  her  hands  on  her 
I  dress.  She  took  Mignon’s  soft  and  white 
bands  in  her  dirty  ones,  and,  appearing  to 
I  seek  for  some  sound  in  her  memory,  panted 
under  the  influence  of  some  great  emo¬ 
tion.  Making  a  great  effort,  she  articu¬ 
lated  with  a  suffering  look,  and  in  a  gut¬ 
tural  and  jerking  voice,  “  Mother,  mother !” 
But  this  word,  so  sweet,  so  tender,  so  easy, 
was  the  only  one  which  would  come  from 
her  contracted  lips. 

“  She  speaks,  she  speaks!”  exclaimed  tbe 
children. 


(To  b«  continued.) 
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which  Mignon  kindled  in  every  breast, 
even  as  the  vervain  scatters  its  perfume 
to  the  winds.  The  secret  was  in  the 
expression  of  this  beautiful  face.  It  was 
the  frank  and  open  mind  that  shone  in 
those  larpre  blue  eyes — which'  Greuze  has 
so  well  represented— and  breathed  through 
her  smiling  lips.  It  was  the  soul,  beating 
in  the  very  fingers  of  those  little  hands, 
held  out  towards  her  new  companions.  It 
was  love,  pure  and  infinite  love,  whicli 
beamed  in  that  rare  nature,  and  whose 
powerful  cliarm  reached  to  the  very  depths 
of  those  young  hearts. 

But  is  one  still  allowed  to  place  the  at¬ 
tractions  of  the  mind  above  those  of  the 
body  ?  Did  you  reproach  the  narrator  with 
invention — of  uniting  every  perfection 
and  all  the  charms  of  the  ideal  in  a  child’s 
face — we  should  say  that  it  was,  perhaps, 
the  privilege,  if  not  the  mission,  of  art  to 
conceive  and  celebrate  this  natural  grace 
and  goodness,  softening  those  sad  realities 
which  often  offend  innocent  eyes. 

Have  we  not  seen  enough  of  those  de- 
tpairingiy-truthful  portrmts,  whose  hor¬ 
rible  nakedness  and  fearful  evils  poets  and 
artists  alike  have  exposed  to  our  view  ? 

An  admirable  instrument  exists  which 
reproduces,  almost  like  a  mirror,  the  fea¬ 
tures.  How  is  it  that  it  sometimes  gives 
to  the  most  beautiful  face  but  a  lifeless 
mask  and  an  afflicting  materialism  ?  It  is 
because  it  takes  no  heed  of  anything  ex¬ 
cept  the  form,  and  because  the  image  has 
not  penetrated  the  artist's  aud  thinker's 
soul  ere  it  has  been  reflected  in  n  frame. 
The  writer,  who  executes,  in  this  bard, 
insensible  manner,  the  pictures  from  which 
we  wish  to  turn  away  our  eyes,  what  is  he 
but  one  of  these  instruments  t 

Whilst  merciful  Nature  hides  its  ruins 
under  flowers,  and  shows  us  a  beauty  al¬ 
ways  fresh  and  new,  the  poet  of  reality 
disinters  the  dead  bodies,  makes  ns  count 
and  touch  the  worms  which  crawl  in  the 
midst  of  this  corruption,  for  he  remembers 
not  the  soul  which  has  flown  away. 

Let  ns  shun  those  repulsive  pictures. 
Let  us  look  for  consolation  in  the  recollec¬ 
tions  of  natural  goodness.  Let  ns  bless 
the  divine  loveliness  whifh  shines  in  com¬ 
panionship  with  moral  beauty.  Let  us 
raise  ourselves  to  Heaven  by  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  this  sweet  creature,  who  seems 
as  if  she  were  descending  thence.  Let  us 


listen  to  that  voice  which  has  retained  the 
sound  of  the  music  of  the  skies. 

In  spite  of  the  aberrations  and  heresies 
of  taste — in  spite  of  the  bad  taste  and  in¬ 
fatuation  of  the  multitude — what  are  the 
images  which  speak  to  every  heart,  and 
remain  in  our  fondest  recollections  ?  They 
are  ideal  conceptions,  in  which  the  soul 
seems  to  absorb  and  annihilate  matter.  It 
is  the  “  Beatrice”  of  Dante,  the  “  Ma¬ 
donna”  of  Murillo,  the  “  Mignon,”  aspiring 
to  Heaven,  of  Ary  Scheffer,  the  “  Divine 
Angel”  of  Paul  Delaroche ;  creations  al¬ 
most  celestial,  which  extend  our  horizon, 
and  emancipate  us,  through  the  wondrous 
power  of  their  conception,  from  the  heavy 
weight  of  our  cares  and  earthly  bondage. 

Pardon,  then,  my  much-loved  Mignon, 
her  beauty,  grace,  her  indescribable  charm, 
her  irresistible  fascination;  let  her  de¬ 
scend  the  steps  as  the  angel,  with  her 
white  wings,  descendcd'Jacob’s  ladder;  let 
this  sweet  vision  mingle  itself  amidst  the 
groups  of  the  living  and  make  these  young 
hearts  vibrate,  which  already  feel  her  sym¬ 
pathising  influence ;  let  this  ray  from 
Heaven  light  up  the  sombre  arbour  of 
plane-trees,  mingled  with  the  ethereal 
morning  air. 

Mignon  bent  her  beautiful  face  with 
respect  towards  the  superior,  who  em¬ 
braced  her,  and  went  down  the  steps, 
smiling  aud  happy,  resting  her  hand  on 
her  heart. 

“  Thank  you,”  said  she  ;  “  I  shall  love 
you  all  like  sisters.” 

And  she  held  out  her  hand  to  the  great 
girls  and  kissed  the  little  ones,  whilst 
many  of  them  clung  to  her  dress,  waiting 
for  their  turn,  and  crying  out — 

“  And  me,  Mignon !  and  me,  Mignon  !” 

And  the  good  nuns,  who  were  standing 
aside,  seemed  quite  moved  at  this  touehing 
and  affecting  scene — as  is  everv’thing  that 
is  natural  and  .sincere. 

She  must  have  suffered  much,  then, 
this  poor  and  charming  creature,  that  she 
looked  with  such  heavenly  delight  on 
these  high  walls,  these  stern  shades,  these 
unknown  figures,  and  already  loved  the 
place  of  refuge  as  much  as  many  new¬ 
comers  had  thought  it  a  prison  or  a  tomb. 

What,  Mignon!  have  you  already 
heard  the  voice  of  deceit?  Have  you 
been  surprised  by  a  look  of  treachery? 
Have  you  been  threatened  with  shameful 
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ryden  poured  the  tide  of  song,  not  know  the  “  glorious  John’’  of  “  Claud 
KJtli,  indeed,  but  doubly  strong.  Halero,”  the  dramatist,  the  satirist,  moralist, 
;e  the  works  of  this  great  controversialist,  and,  wo  mu.st,  alas !  add, 
nnecessary,  so  familiar  are  the  mean  adulator  of  wealth  and  rank,  the 
glish  rea^rs.  Who  does  shameless  panegyrist  of  vice  and  profligacy. 
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the  unblushing  advocate  of  falsehood  and 
corruption,  and,  in  his  own  conduct,  the 
renegade  to  political  and  religioas  profee- 
eion  ? 

For  much  that  is  objectionable  in  the 
writings  of  poets  of  the  days  of  Dryden, 
allowances  (as  was  stated  on  a  former  oc¬ 
casion)  are  to  be  made.  For  fancies  which 
would  now  be  justly  considered  over¬ 
strained,  if  not  absurd;  for  praise  which 
would  at  present  be  correctly  deemed 
flattery  ;  for  warmth  of  expression,  or  de¬ 
scription,  which  would  bo  offensive  to 
modern  refinement  and  propriety ;  for  all 
these,  indulgence  must  extended,  and 
censure  restrained  in  some  degree.  But 
when  wo  see  the  greatest  (with  but  one  ex¬ 
ception)  of  his  contemporaries,  not  merely 
drawn  within  the  vortex  of  a  popular 
taste,  but  accelerating,  if  one  may  say  so, 
by  his  directing  genius,  the  whirlpool  of 
folly  and  licentiousness;  not  falling  into 
some  errors  of  style,  or  being  betrayed 
into  some  violations  of  delicacy  and  pure 
mor.ality,  but  voluntarily  selling  his  talents 
for  the  promotion  of  vice,  no  judgment 
pronounced  upon  such  conduct  can  be  too 
strong. 

On  taking  a  slight  review  of  the  life  of 
Dryden,  our  indignation  at  this  meanness 
will  be  increased  by  the  knowledge  that, 
in  his  case,  there  was  no  particular  force 
of  circumstances  to  impel  him  in  the  course 
he  pursued.  If  he  deserted  his  political 
opinions,  he  did  so  without  inducement  ar 
compulsion;  if  he  became  a  courtier  in 
such  a  train  as  that  which  bowed  befcre 
Charles  the  Second,  he  had  not  the 
slenderest  plea  of  early  prejudice,  of  per¬ 
sonal  attachment,  of  sitmition,  eenwnly 
even  of  pecuniary  advantage,  for  be  eseme 
to  have  been  very  ill  rewarded.  Nor  were 
his  worldly  circumstances  so  poor,  but  that 
honest  industry  and  self-respecting  fru¬ 
gality  might  uot  have  placed  and  upheld 
him  in  a  position  fiir  superior  to  that  he 
occupied,  as  the  overworked  and  badly-paid 
poet  laureate,  the  only  office  he  seems 
ever  to  have  obtained,  either  from  the  King 
himself  or  any  other  of  his  numerous 
patrons. 

John  Dryden  was  born  August  the  9th, 
16.11,  at  Aldwinkle,  near  Onn^e,  in  North¬ 
amptonshire. 

He  was  the  son  of  Erasmus  Dryden,  of 
Tichmarsh,  and  grandson  of  Sir  Erasmus 


Dryden,  of  Canon,  Ashby,  both  in  the  same 
sire.  As  his  family  was  one  of  con- 
sideratiaa,  so  his  worldly  circumstances 
have  been  stated,  by  some  of  his  biogra¬ 
phers,  to  have  been  easy  at  least,  if  not 
afiluent.  He  inherited,  according  to  their 
account,  an  estate,  the  income  from  which 
was  a  sum  of  considerable  importance  in 
the  time  in  which  he  lived,  and  which  cer¬ 
tainly  appears  to  have  been  sufficient  to 
procure  liim  a  liberal  education,  and  the 
means  of  maintaining  the  rank  and  posi¬ 
tion  of  a  gentleman. 

If  Dryden,  therefore,  abandoned  the 
j  tranquil  pleasures  of  retirement  to  plunge 
I  into  the  vexations  and  cares  of  public  life, 
I  it  was  because  he  preferred  the  latter ;  no 
I  call  of  business  or  duty  appears  to  have 
I  led  him  to  do  so.  If  he  forsook  the  retreats 
of  comparative  innocence  and  virtue  for 
Whitehall  and  Will's  Coffee  house,  the 
society  of  the  truly  wise  and  learned  for 
the  gross  pleasantries  of  Charles  and  the 
profane  jests  of  the  “  wits,"  it  was  because 
such  was  his  choice;  nor  do  we  find  at 
any  time  of  his  life,  this  gifted  man 
really  preferring  in  writiiig,  conversation, 
or  friendship,  the  good,  the  noble,  or  the 
righteous;  and  though  these  facts  must 
not  blind  ns  to  the  real  beauty,  and  true 
grandeur,  and  right  feeling  of  much  that 
he  wrote,  it  is  impossible  but  that  they 
must  produce  a  very  painful  impression. 

He  received  hie  edneation  at  West¬ 
minster,  and  was  uiected  from  thence  to 
one  of  the  Weslaubster  scholarships  at 
Cambridge,  but  does  not  appear  either  at 
school  or  college  to  have  distinguished 
himself  very  remarkably,  or  to  have  raised 
any  great  expectations  as  to  his  future 
genius. 

The  first  of  hie  works  presented  to  the 
public,  or,  at  least,  the  first  considered 
worthy  of  any  notice,  is  his  poem  on  the 
death  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  of  which  wo 
might  pardon  the  indiscriminating  praise  it 
pours  forth,  in  consideration  of  the  unques¬ 
tionable  merits  of  the  ideas  and  verse,  had 
it  not  been  so  speedily  followed  by  the 
“  Astrma  Redux.”  It  certainly  is  not  a 
little  difficult  to  reconcile  the  following 
lines  in  praise  of  the  great  Protector : — 

His  arandpur  he  derived  from  Heaven  alone ; 

For  he  was  great  ere  fortune  made  him  so ; 
And  wars,  like  mists  that  rise  against  the  sun. 

Hade  him  but  greater  seem,  not  greater  grow. 
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So  borroweil  buys  his  temples  did  adorn, 

But  to  our  crown  fVesh  jewels  did  he  bring; 

Sor  was  hU  virtue  poisoned  soon  as  born, 

With  the  too  eai-ly  tliought  of  being  king. 

It  is  not  a  little  difficult  to  reconcile  these 
with  the  sentiments  expressed  concerning 
King  Charles,  in  the  description  of  the  coro¬ 
nation: — 

Kelt,  to  the  sacreil  temple  you  are  led. 

Where  waits  a  crown  fur  your  more  sacred  head ; 
How  justly  from  the  cbur'cli  that  crown  is  due, 
Preserved  from  ruin  and  restored  by  you. 

Not  that  our  wishes  do  increase  your  store, 

Full  of  yourself,  yon  can  admit  no  more; 

We  add  not  to  your  glory,  but  employ 
Our  time,  like  angels,  in  expressing  Joy — 

and  preserve  anything  like  respect  for  the 
good  faith  or  go^  feeling  of  the  writer. 

In  1G63  hecommenced dramatic  writing; 
this  style  of  composition  he  always  ex¬ 
pressed  his  own  dislike  to,  with  what  truth 

I  we  cannot  say.  Ifliis  aversion  arose  from  an 
opinion  that  it  did  not  suit  his  genius,  we 
must  consider  it  one  of  the  mistakes  com¬ 
mon  to  literary  men,  as  certainly  some  of 
the  finest  passages  of  Uryden’s  poetry  ore 
to  be  found  in  his  plays ;  if  it  was  produced 
by  dislike  to  the  improprieties  in  language, 
character,  and  plot,  then  introduced  on  the 
stage,  he  assuredly  gives  no  earnest  of  his 
honesty  by  any  effort  to  render  them  less 
objectionable ;  and  we  can  scarcely  imagine 
it  to  have  been  caused  by  any  peculiar 
difficulty  which  dramatic  writing  presented 
to  him,  as  we  find  him  the  author  of  no 
fewer  tlian  twenty-eight  plays. 

Besides  his  original  dramatic  writings,  he 
altered  some  of  Shakspcarc’s  plays,  with 
what  success  must  remain  a  vexed  question, 
and  furnished  prologues  for  the  per¬ 
formances  of  other  play-writers,  a  pro¬ 
logue  being  considered  in  that  day  an 
indispensable  part  of  the  entertainment. 
That  most  of  his  plays  would  be  now  un¬ 
presentable  in  their  entire  state,  and  that 
one  at  least  was  even  then  considered  too 
gross  for  the  public  taste,  is  a  sad  and 
shocking  consideration,  especially  when  we 
recollect  the  many  sublime  and  touching 
scenes  he  has  written,  the  accurate  delinea- 
I  tion  of  character,  the  true  exposition  of 
I  feeling,  the  perfect  conception  of  the  varied 
passions  of  human  nature,  the  various 
motives  of  human  action  which  are  so 
evident  in  his  works. 

His  “  All  for  Love ;  or,  the  World  well 
Lost,”  founded  on  the  story  of  Antony  and 


Cleopatra,  has  been  justly  held  to  equal, 
if  not  exceed,  in  correctness  of  conception 
and  vigour  of  expression,  Shakspeare’s 
noble  tragedy  on  the  same  subject ;  and  it 
is  with  a  sort  of  grateful  feeling,  as  accept¬ 
ing  the  knowledge  in  some  manner  as  a 
palliative  for  the  faults  of  the  writer,  that 
we  recollect  his  own  peculiar  love  for  this, 
above  all  others,  of  his  dramatic  produc¬ 
tions. 

His  other  original  poems  are  not  very 
numerous,  the  principal  being,  among  the 
satires,  “  Absalom  and  Achitophel,”  and 
“  The  Medal,”  and,  among  his  “  Occasional 
Poems,”  the  tw6  already  quoted  from.  His 
celebrated  “  Alexander’s  Feast”  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  known  of  all  bis  works,  and  is,  no 
doubt,  to  the  generality  of  readers  familiar 
as  a  “  household  word.”  Of  his  attempts 
at  controversy,  either  in  poetry  or  prose, 
little  is  now  remembered^  except  the  fact 
which  gave  rise  to  them,  namely,  bis  own 
secession  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  under 
circumstances  which  might  well  create  a 
question  of  his  sincerity. 

He  assisted  in  the  translations  of  “  Ju¬ 
venal  and  Persius,”  which  appeared  in  1G03, 
and  in  101)7  published  his  translation  of 
Virgil,  a  work  which  has  been  styled  by 
Pope  “  the  most  noble  and  spirited  trans¬ 
lation  that  I  know  in  any  language,” 
though  to  this  opinion,  of  course,  there 
were  many,  as  competent  judges,  who 
refused  to  subscribe.  On  his  ”  Occasional 
Poems”  he  lavished  those  talents  which, 
concentrated  on  some  great  work,  might 
have  formed  a  triumph  of  genius,  to  be 
handed  down  to  posterity  as  a  monument 
of  the  author's  abiUty.  On  his  inaugu- 
ratory  gratulations,  nuptial  hymns,  funeral 
dirges,  his  odes  and  addresses,  common¬ 
place,  of  course,  as  subjects  for  the  muse, 
and  fulsome  in  language,  were  wasted  the 
energies  which  might  have  placed  him  for  all 
future  English  refers  on  the  same  pedestal 
with  Milton.  For  no  poet  of  his  day,  or 
perhaps  any  day,  exhibits  more  of  the  true 
metal  of  a  poet — of  the  vivid  imagination, 
the  delicate  conception  and  perception,  the 
ability  to  give  power  to  a  delineation,  and 
force  to  an  expression — than  does  John 
Dryden. 

But  we  are  not  to  consider  Dryden  only 
as  a  poet — he  excelled  in  prose,  and  has 
been  justly  considered  the  originator  of  a 
species  of  literature  which  has  been,  firom 
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hU  time  to  the  present,  increasing  in  im¬ 
portance —  criticism.  Of  his  ability  in  this, 
Johnson  writes,  “  The  criticism  of  Dryden 
is  the  criticism  of  a  poet ;  not  a  dull  col¬ 
lection  of  theorems,  nor  a  rude  detection  of 
faults,  which  perhaps  the  censor  was  not  j 
able  to  have  committed ;  but  a  gay  and  I 
vigorous  dissertation,  where  delight  is 
mingled  with  instruction,  and  where  the 
author  proves  his  right  of  judgment  by  I 
his  power  of  performance an  opinion  ; 
which,  however  justly  or  not  it  may  be  i 
applied  to  Dryden’s  performances,  may  at 
least  be  considered  as  a  standard  by  which 
to  judge  of  all  other  efforts  in  the  same 
line. 

It  is  something  to  have  been  the  first 
in  a  walk  of  literature  which  has  exercised 
so  great  an  influence  upon  all  others;  to 
have  been  the  pioneer  to  a  host  of  writers 
who  have  contributed  to  place  English 
composition  on  its  present  footing  of  ex¬ 
cellence;  and  great  is  the  gratitude  we 
owe  to  Dryden  for  this,  although  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  questioned  whether  his  criti¬ 
cisms  originated  in  jealousy  of  rival  poets, 
or  zeal  for  the  poetic  art. 

Dryden  was  married  to  a  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Berkshire,  the  Lady  Elizabeth 
Howard,  and  had  three  sons,  Charles, 
Henry,  and  John,  who  all  exhibited  some 
literary  talent.  It  would  appear,  from  his 
having  formed  this  connexion,  that  he 
habitually  lived  in  the  higher  circles, 
although  his  complaints  of  neglect  as  well 
as  poverty  are  numerous.  I’erhaps  his 
aristocratic  marriage  procured  him  as  little 
pecuniary  advantage  or  social  influence  as 
domestic  happiness.  He  certainly  docs  not 
seem,  at  least,  to  have  had  at  any  time  that 
love  for  domestic  retirement  which  denotes 
a  thorough  contentment  with  one's  lot  in 
life.  But  it  is  difficult  to  say  in  such  cases 
where  the  fault  lies.  His  sons  were  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  religion  which  the  poet  had 
chosen  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life ;  and, 
though  he  appears  to  have  adopted  it 
for  no  better  reason  than  as  a  means  of 
rendering  himself  acceptable  to  James  the 
Second,  this  fact  alone  proves  that  he  could 
at  no  time  have  had  any  very  strong  pre¬ 
judice  in  favour  of  any  other.  His  son 
Charles  held  an  official  appointment  in  the 
household  of  Pope  Clement  XL  ;  Henry,  it 
is  supposed,  entered  some  monastic  esta- 
bliabment;  and  John,  it  is  probable,  also 


belonged  to  a  religious  order  before  his 
death,  as  he  died  at  Rome. 

Dryden  lived  to  the  age  of  seventy.  For 
some  time  before  his  death  ho  had  partly 
lost  the  use  of  his  limbs ;  and  a  mortifica¬ 
tion  in  his  leg  terminated  his  existence  on 
the  first  of  May,  1701,  at  his  residence  in 
Gerrard-strect.  He  is  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  His  son  Charles  was  drowned  four 
years  after  his  father’s  death,  during  a  visit 
to  England,  in  an  attempt  to  swim  across 
the  Thames  at  Windsor. 

Dryden  has  been  represented  as  of  a 
gentle  and  kind  disposition,  courteous  and 
refined  in  manners,  and  in  temper  benevo¬ 
lent  and  amiable.  It  seems  probable  that 
to  this  praise  we  may  add  the  drawback  of 
a  somewhat  feeble  will,  an  indolent  tem¬ 
perament,  and  (with  a  strong  perception  of 
moral  excellence)  a  decided  deficiency  in 
moral  firmness  and  dignity  of  mind.  In 
society  he  was  taciturn  and  rather  retiring, 
but  neither  rcseiwed  nor  morose.  He  was 
not  deficient  in  vanity  ns  an  author,  but 
completely  unobtrusive  of  his  acquirements 
or  performances.  In  his  writings,  however, 
he  vindicates  his  claims  to  genius  unhesi¬ 
tatingly,  and  asserts  his  superiority  without 
scruple.  A  disposition  incapable  of  work 
for  the  sake  of  work,  or  for  future  fame,  or 
even  for  true  present  honour,  made  him 
the  slave  of  a  vicious  manner  and  a  cornipt 
taste  fer  a  paltry  pay  and  an  unworthy 
popularity ;  while  a  heart  kind  but  not 
firm,  and  a  mind  capable  of  appreciating 
good  but  incapable  of  making  any  sacrifice 
for  it,  kept  him  from  the  shame  which 
should  have  attended  his  meanness. 

This  seems  to  be  the  tnicst  portrait 
we  can  now  draw  of  him,  who  will,  how¬ 
ever,  with  all  his  faults,  ever  continue  a 
favourite. 

I’oor  Dryden  !  his  arm-chair,  in  its  own 
particular  corner  in  Will's  Coffee-house,  was 
I  long  known  to  the  frequenters  of  that  place, 
i  and,  no  doubt,  many  a  lounger  remembered 
the  gentle  poet,  and  quoted  his  witty  con¬ 
ceits  and  graceful  images,  after  he  had  left 
the  cares  and  caresses,  the  sorrows  and  the 

fleasantries  which  attended  his  career, 
.ong  after  he  had  ceased  to  adulate  King 
Charles,  to  satirise  Shaftesbury,  to  criticise 
Settle,  to  reproach  Rochester,  whom  he 
had  so  often  condescended  to  solicit  for 
patronage,  we  may  hope  that  all  that  was 
better  and  purer  in  his  verse  was  remem- 
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bered  during  the  better  and  purer  age  that 
succeeded. 

It  is  astonishing  how  little  we  know  of 
Dryden’s  home  life,  and  we  suspect  we  are 
not  far  wrong  when  we  surmise  that  his 
happiest  hours  were  spent  in  that  corner 
at  Will’s  Coiree-house,  more,  certainly,  after 
the  manner  of  a  bachelor  than  a  benedict. 
We  have  engraved  a  view  of  the  house  in 
Fetter-lane  where  he  undoubtedly  lived 
for  some  time,  although  few  writers  make 
mention  of  the  fact.  Here,  we  think,  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  life  was  passed. 
We  are  aware,  from  the  date  of  some  of 
his  letters,  that  he  resided  for  a  short 
period  with  his  noble  fatber-iu-law,  the 
Earl  of  Herkshire,  at  Charlton,  in  Wilt¬ 
shire  ;  and  we  also  find  that  be  was  in  the 
habit  of  making  frequent  excursions  into 
the  country,  for  the  sake,  doubtless,  of 
retreat  and  retirement.  Chesterton,  in 
Huntingdonshire,  he  was  accustomed  to 
visit,  it  being  the  seat  of  a  kinsman  of 
his— John  Driden — and  here  he  translated 
a  portion  of  “  Virgil.”  At  Kushton,  in 
Northamptonshire,  he  composed,  according 
to  an  old  tradition,  the  “  Hind  and  Pan¬ 
ther,”  and  there  is  here  a  shady  walk 
which,  from  the  poet's  liking  for  it,  was 
called  “  Drydeu's  Walk.”  Gerrard-street, 
Soho,  now  No.  43,  was  his  last  town  resi¬ 
dence.  Going  from  Little  Newport-street, 
it  is  the  fifth  house  on  the  left  hand  side  ; 
from  its  back  windows  could  be  seen  the 
gardens  of  Leicester  House.  His  removal 
to  this  place  did  not  probably  take  place 
until  a  comparatively  short  time  before  his 
death. 

Poor  Uryden !  how  little  the  friendship 
of  such  companions  as  those  with  whom  be 
lived  is  to  be  v.ilued  or  depended  on,  is  to 
be  learned  from  the  fact  that,  on  account 
of  some  imaginary  offence  to  the  infamous 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  in  a  copy  of  verses 
of  which  he  was  then  even  only  supposed 
to  be  the  writer,  and  the  authenticity  of 
which  has  since  been  always  denied,  the 
Earl  of  Roche.ster  had  him  waylaid  and 
beaten  without  mercy  or  compunction ;  and 
the  other  fact,  that  the  honours  to  be  paid 
to  his  lifeless  body  formed  the  subject  of  an 
indecent  squabble,  and  the -corpse  of  the 
court  favourite  and  poet-laureate  of  so 
many  years  lay  uuburied  for  nearly  three 
weeks. 

As  specimens  of  the  facility  for  concen¬ 


trating  an  idea  into  a  little  space  without 
rendering  it  trite,  and  of  combining  elegance 
of  expression  with  that  “  word-painting” 
which  enables  us  to  place  it  immediately 
before  the  reader’s  mind,  we  may  place 
the  following  lines  from  his  poem  on  the 
death  of  the  Countess  of  Abingdon  : — 

So  111  the  straiten’d  bounds  of  life  confined. 

She  gave  but  gliiiipses  of  tier  glorious  luiud. 

•  •  <  • 

She  vanished,  we  can  scarcely  say  she  died ; 

For  but  a  noie  did  iieaven  and  earth  divide. 

•  •  •  • 

So  softly  death  succeeded  life  in  her, 

She  did  but  dream  of  Heaven  and  she  was  tlierc. 

Also  tbis  verse  from  the  “  Annus  Mira- 
bilis — 

The  general’s  force,  as  kept  alive  by  fliglit. 

Now  not  opposed,  no  longer  can  pursue— 
Lasting  till  Heaven  had  done  ids  courage  right; 
When  he  had  conquered  he  Ids  weakness  knew. 

And  perhaps  in  the  English  language 
there  is  nothing  superior  in  force,  vigour, 
and  dignity  of  expression  to  Antony’s  de¬ 
scription  of  himself  and  his  conduct  as  given 
to  Yentidius : — 

Ant _ I'll  lielp  thee.  I  hare  been  a  man,  Venti- 

dius. 

Yen. — Yes,  and  a  brave  one.  I!ut - 

Ant. —  1  know  tliy  meaning, 

lint  I  have  lost  my  reason,  have  disgraced 
The  name  of  soldier,  with  Inglorious  eaae. 

In  the  full  vintage  of  my  flowing  honours 
Sat  still,  and  saw  it  prest  by  other  liands. 
Fortune  came  smiling  to  my  youtli  and  woo’d  it. 
And  purpled  greatness  met  my  ripened  years. 
tVlien  lirst  I  came  to  empire,  1  was  borne 
On  tides  of  people,  crowding  to  my  triumphs ; 
Tlie  wish  of  nations,  and  tlie  willing  world, 
iteceived  me  os  its  pledge  of  future  peace; 

1  was  so  great,  so  liappy,  so  beloved. 

Fate  could  not  ruin  me ;  till  I  took  pains 
And  worked  against  my  fortune,  chid  tier  from 
me. 

And  turned  her  loose;  yet  still  slie  came  again. 
My  careless  days,  and  my  luxurious  nights, 

A  t  length  have  wearied  her,  and  now  slie's  gone; 
Gone,  gone— divorced  for  ever.  Help  me,  soldier, 
To  curse  the  madman,  tlie  industrious  tool, 

Wlio  laboured  to  be  wretched. 

And  we  may  well  wonder  how  he  wlio 
could  so  well  describe  pure  patriotism  could 
ever  have  descended  to  sycophancy : — 

A  patriot  both  the  king  and  country  sen-cs  — 
I’rcrogativo  and  privilege  preserves — 

Of  each,  our  laws  the  certain  limits  show ; 

One  must  not  ebb,  nor  f  otlier  owrHow. 
lietwixt  the  prince  and  parliament  we  stand, 
The  barriers  of  the  state  on  citlier  hand: 

May  neither  overflow,  for  then  tliey  drown  l!ie 
land. 

•  •  •  * 
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Patriots  in  peace  assert  the  people's  ricbt, 

'With  noble  stubbornness  reslstiiiK  might; 

No  lawless  mandates  from  the  court  receive. 
Nor  lend  by  force,  but  in  a  body  give. 

But  peace  to  John  Dryden,  the  most 
perfect  master  of  the  English  language 
who  ever  took  pen  in  band.  'Would  that 
our  present  poets,  abjuring  his  errors,  would 
learn  something  from  a  style  unrivalled  for 
correctness,  elegance,  originality,  and  that 
which  used  to  be  characterized  by  a  now 
obsolete  expression — “neatness.”  If  we 
cannot  forgive,  we  must  endeavour  to  forget, 
some  of  the  poet’s  faults  in  consideration  of 
the  service  he  has  rendered  to  literature  by  so 
happy  a  model ;  unless,  indeed,  we  remem¬ 
ber  them  only  to  lament  that  he,  who  was 
capable  of  exalting  our  language  to  a  refine¬ 
ment  unknown  to  his  predecessors,  should 
have  voluntarily  degraded  it  far  below  the 
depths  of  their  ignorant  coarseness.  Even 
Pope  was  not  more  completely  possessed  of 
this  facility  of  expression  than  Dryden  ; 
and  certainly,  if  there  be  a  shade  more  of 
polish,  of  finish,  in  the  latter  author,  it  is 
fully  compensated  for  in  Dryden  by  the 
greater  variety  and  added  vigour  he  ex¬ 
hibits,  as  well  as  by  an  absence  of  that 
mannerism  which  has  been  objected  to  in 
his  successor. 


LOVERS 

AND  THEIR  LETTERS. 

I. 

ABELARD  AND  HELOI8E. 

Heaven  first  taught  letters  for  some  wretch’s  aid. 
Some  banished  lover  or  some  captive  maid ; 

They  live,  they  speak,  tliey  breathe  what  love 
inspires, 

'Warm  from  the  soul,  and  faithful  to  its  fires; 

The  virgin's  wish,  without  her  fears,  impart, 
Excuse  the  blush,  and  pour  out  ail  her  heart. 
Speed  the  soft  intercourse  from  soul  to  soul. 

And  waft  a  sigh  from  Indus  to  the  Pole.— Pops. 

In  this  paper  we  intend  to  say  some¬ 
thing  upon  “  Lovers  and  their  Letters,”  and 
we  must,  at  the  outset  of  our  criticism,  be¬ 
speak  our  fair  readers  to  bear  with  our 
peculiarities  in  treating  of  a  subject  which 
discovers  almost  every  kind  of  emotion 
that  agitates  the  human  breast.  We  our¬ 
selves  are  naturally  emotional,  therefore 
we  may  be  erratic.  At  one  period  of  our 
life  we  were  very  emotional ;  but  we  got 
over  a  great  deal  of  it  by  tying  the  nuptial 
knot — a  Gordian  one,  which  nothing  in  life 


can  undo — although,  like  our  father.  Old 
Benedict,  when  we  were  a  bachelor,  we  did 
not  think  we  should  live  till  .we  were  mar¬ 
ried.  However,  we  got  married  to  our  own 
Beatrice,  and  neither  she  nor  we  have  ever 
regretted  it.  At  least,  we  have  not.  She, 
however,  sometimes  says  she  might  have 
done  better,  if  the  had  liked ;  but  as  she  has 
long  ago  given  ample  proof  that  she  did 
not  like  to  do  otherwise  than  she  has  done, 
we  take  it  for  granted  that  she  does  not 
mean  what  she  says,  and  so  jog  on  together, 
proving  every  day  that 

They  sin  who  tell  os  Love  can  die. 

To  be  sure,  ours  does  not  burn  either  so 
fitfullv  or  so  violently  as  it  did  ere  we  had 
consecrated  it  at  the  altar  of  Hymen  (or, 
as  the  negroes  have  it,  entered  the  holy 
state  of  “  hemlock”) — 

The  sparkling  cream  of  all  Time's  blessedness. 
Still,  it  preserves  a  constant,  never-dying 
flame,  and  enables  us  to  declare  with 
Southey,  that 

Love  is  indestructible. 

Having  thus  propitiated  the  indulgence 
of  our  gentle  readers,  we  will  commence 
our  criticisms  with  some  of  tlie  epistolary 
correspondence  of  Abelard  and  Heloise, 
two  long,  lasting,  and  learned  lovers — that 
is  to  say,  the  passion  of  these  learned  per¬ 
sons  for  each  other  endured  throughout  all 
changes  of  circumstances  and  time.  It 
was,  especially  on  the  part  of  Heloise,  as 
constant  as  the  heat  of  the  sun,  although, 
in  the  cases  of  both,  it  was  as  clouded  at 
that  luminary  sometimes  is,  with  the 
vapours  of  misfortune.  But  who  were 
Abelard  and  Heloise?  We  will  now  tell 
you,  as  an  introduction  to  our  comments 
upon  their  letters,  and  the  briefest  and  best 
way  to  do  this  is  to  give  their  history 
nearly  entire,  as  it  is  given  in  “  Beeton's 
Dictionary  of  Universal  Information." 

Abelard  'was  a  Frenchman,  who  distin¬ 
guished  himself  as  a  logician,  a  mathema¬ 
tician,  and  a  divine.  He  seemed  to  be  a 
man  constant  in  all  tilings,  and  he  fell  in 
love  with  Heloise,  a  beautiful  young  girl, 
the  niece  of  a  wealthy  canon  of  the  name 
of  FulberL  This  person  was  so  pleased 
with  the  learning  and  philosophy  of  Abelard, 
that  he  desired  him  to  instruct  his  niece 
therein  ;  and  thus  commenced  an  inter¬ 
course  which  has  rendered  the  love  of  He¬ 
loise  for  Abelard  as  immortal  in  the  modem, 
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Old  as  that  of  Sappho  for  Phaon  was  in  the 
did  ancient  world.  Abelard  entered  upon  his 
lar-  duties,  but,  instead  of  directing  her  path 

}wn  through  the  intricate  mazes  of  learning,  he 

iver  taught  her  to  love,  and  he  himself  became 
jhe,  so  intoxicated  with  this  passion,  that  his 
lave  lectures,  which  had  hitherto  attracted  ad- 
hu  miring  crowds,  lost  their  charm,  and  Ful- 

did  bert,  perceiving  the  cause,  turned  him  from 

one,  his  house.  Heloise  followed  him,  and  he 
not  conveyed  her  to  his  sister's  in  Brittany, 
her,  where  she  gave  birth  to  a  son,  whom  she 
named  Astrolabius.  Abelard  now  proposed 
to  Fulbert  to  marry  Heloise,  and,  ^though 
c  go  i  ho  accepted  the  offer,  the  lady  herself  re- 
had  '  jected  it.  She  afterwards,  indeed,  consented 
(or,  *  to  private  marriage,  but  never  would  own 
joly  ;  and  did  not  scruple,  sometimes  to  swear 
that  it  was  not  true,  which  is  inexcusable, 
although  the  motive  from  which  it  was  done 
.  ’  ,  was  to  preserve  the  celibacy  of  Abelard’s 
’  character  in  the  eyes  of  the  religious  world, 
to  which  ho  belonged.  This  conduct,  how¬ 
ever,  increased  greatly  the  rage  of  Fulbert ; 
and  Abelard  sent  her,  in  consequence,  to 
snee  the  monastery  of  Argenteuil,  where  she  put 

;nce  on  the  religions  habit,  but  did  not  take  the 

lary  veil.  Fulbert  now  caused  Abelard  to  be 

aise,  crueUy  mutilated  by  ruflians,  when  he  be- 

that  came  a  monk  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis, 

per-  which  he  soon  left,  and  retired  to  Cham- 

t  all  paigne,  where  he,  once  more,  became  a 

It  successful  lecturer.  His  fame  procured  him 

5,  as  numerous  enemies,  particularly  the  pro- 

ugh,  lessors  at  Rheims,  who  charged  him  with 

i  as  heterodoxy  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity, 

the  and  he  was  censured  at  the  Council  of  Sois- 

vere  sons  in  1121.  Subsequently  he  erected  an 

tell  oratory  in  the  diocese  of  Troyes,  called  the 
ents  Paraclete,  which  signifies  “  the  comforter,” 

best  but  was  soon  driven  from  it,  and  next  be- 

tory  came  abbot  of  Ruis,  in  the  diocese  of 

ton’s  Vannes,  when  he  gave  to  Heloise  and  some 
other  nuns  the  Paraclete.  After  a  life  of 
stin-  many  vicissitudes  he  died,  when  his  body 
ima-  was  sent  to  Heloise,  who  deposited  it  in 
be  a  the  Paraclete.  She  lived  many  years  after 
11  in  him  as  abbess  there,  and  at  her  death 
girl,  was  buried  by  bis  side.  An  elegant  Gothic 
iam«  monument  to  their  memory,  built  of  the 
ased  ruins  of  the  abbey  of  the  Paraclete,  is  now 
lard,  one  of  the  most  interesting-  objects  in  the 
liec*  cemetery  of  Pere-la-Chaise,  Paris. 

Iter-  Such  is  the  brief  and  painful  history  of 
He-  these  unfortunate  lovers,  in  the  perusal  of 
lem,  whose  correspondence  we  pass  through  all 


phases  of  sorrow  and  sympathy,  even  whilst 
admiring,  accusing,  judging,  and  con¬ 
demning.  Speaking  of  these  letters  merely 
as  compositions,  we  find  in  them  passages 
of  the  most  enchanting  beauty.  'The 
mixture  of  pathos,  sense,  and  tenderness, 
with  that  eagerness,  which  is  a  characteristic 
of  the  passion  of  love,  to  know  all  about 
the  object  that  is  loved,  forces  from  us  our 
admiration,  notwithstanding  that  such  pas¬ 
sages  arc  disclosing  an  almost  agonizing 
anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  writer  regarding 
the  trials  and  dangers  of  the  object  in 
whom  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  her  affec¬ 
tions  are  centred.  In  a  letter  of  Heloise  to 
Abelard,  we  have  a  passage  aptly  illustra¬ 
tive  of  our  remarks  ; — 

“  For  Christ’s  sake,  my  Abelard,”  she 
says,  “  do  inform  us,  and  that  continually, 
of  each  circumstance  of  your  present 
dangers.  I  and  my  sisters  alone,  of  all 
your  friends,  remain  true  to  you.  Let  us, 
at  least,  partake  of  your  joys  and  sorrows. 
Our  condolence  may  bring  some  relief  to 
your  sufferings — a  load  borne  on  many 
shoulders  is  more  easily  supported.  But 
should  the  storm  subside  ever  so  little,  then 
be  even  more  solicitous  to  inform  us,  for 
your  letters  will  be  messengers  of  joy.  In 
short,  whatever  be  their  contents,  to  us 
they  must  always  bring  comfort,  because 
this,  at  least,  they  will  tell  us,  that  we  are 
remembered  by  you.” 

The  last  member  of  this  last  sentence  is 
exquisitely  touching,  “  At  least  they  wiU 
tell  us  that  we  are  remembered  by  you.” 
By  this  wo  see  how  much  he  lived  in  her 
affections — how  constantly  and  passion¬ 
ately  she  yet  loved  him,  and  how  fondly 
she  desired  to  be  remembered  by  him.  It 
is  in  passages  such  as  this  that  we  behold 
revealed  to  us  that  secret  and  silent  faith¬ 
fulness  which  abides  in  the  female  heart 
when  it  truly  loves.  No  matter  Low 
stricken  down  woman  may  be  by  disappoint¬ 
ment,  heart-rending  cruelty,  and  unmiti¬ 
gated  misfortune,  we  see  her  capable  of 
enduring  the  rudest  shocks  of  the  world’s 
ruthlessness  when  exalted  by  love  and 
religion.  We  sec  this  especially  in  the 
case  of  Heloise — she  is  all  truth  and  trusti¬ 
ness.  When  we  recollect  that  she  has  re- 
nonneed  the  world  solely  to  gratify  Abelard, 
her  passion  assumes  a  self-sacriticial  cha¬ 
racter.  Her  love  and  her  sorrow  become 
alike  sacred,  and  she  rises  before  us  a  being 
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apparently  compounded  of  higher  elements 
than  those  of  which,  we  are  too  apt  to 
think,  the  rest  of  her  species  is  created,  liut 
it  U  not  so.  They  are  all  alike,  high  and 
low,  rich  and  poor,  when  under  the  true 
influence  of  the  passion. 

The  selfish  heart,  tliat  but  by  halves  is  given, 

Shull  find  no  peace  in  lore's  delightful  heaven. 

Here  sweet  extremes  alone  can  truly  bless — 

The  virtue  of  a  lover  it  txeeu. 

If  the  excess  of  love  is  its  true  virtue, 
we  must  confess  that,  in  the  cases  of  Abelard 
and  Heloise,  it  assumes  the  character  of  an 
agonizing  intensity.  In  a  calm  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  composition  of  their  letters,  too, 
we  are  almost  led  to  think  at  times  that 
there  is  made  a  greater  effort  at  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  fine  sentiment  than  is,  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  notions  and  experience,  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  operations  of  a  deep-seated, 
unchanging  passion  ;  but,  whether  this  is 
-  not,  we  will  observe  here  tliat  Abe¬ 
lard  not  satisKed  with  the  enjoyment  of 
the  sole  affections  of  Heloise  in  this  st.ate 
of  sublunary  existence,  and  all  that  she 
could  bestow  upon  him,  but  must  have 
these  continued  beyond  the  gnive,  and  have 
her  petition  Heaven  itself  for  the  repose  of 
his  soul.  Poor  fellow!  liut  this  is  in 
accordance  with  the  rites  of  the  Catholic 
Church ;  yet,  when  a  beautiful  woman,  in 
the  very  heyday  and  bloom  of  her  youth, 
has  renounced  this  charming  world,  “  this 
most  excellent  canopy,  the  air,  look  you, 
this  brave  o’er-hanging  firmanieiit,  this 
majesticalroof,  fretted  with  golden  hre,”  us 
Shakspeare  hath  it,  for  the  sake  of  one 
man,  she  has,  in  our  humble  opinion,  done 
quite  enough  for  any  Lord  of  the  Creation, 
and  may,  aflcr  his  decease,  be  mercifully,  if 
not  reasonably,  sufl'ered  to  enjoy  herself 
after  the  fashion  of  her  own  will.  This  at 
all  events  is  our  opinion,  and  we  have  loved 
and  been  loved,  and  perhaps  are  loved,  with 
as  much  tenderness  ns  ever  Abelard  was, 
albeit  our  path  has  been  somewhat  smoother 
in  the  matter,  our  passion  a  good  deal  less 
sentimentally  expressed — but.  for  all  that, 
not  the  less  sincere — and  our  kindness  and 
consideration  greater  by  a  thousandfold 
towards  the  woman  of  our  affections  than 
were  ever  those  of  Abelard  towards  Heloise. 
We  have  come  to  this  conclusion,  not  from 
any  extroordmary  amount  of  over- weening 
egotism  in  ourselves,  but  from  well  ponder¬ 


ing  the  following  passage  from  one  of  the 
letters  of  that  unfortunate  lady. 

“  But  how  has  it  happened,  let  me  ask.” 
says  she,  “  that,  afler  my  retirement  from 
the  world,  which  was  your  own  work,  I 
have  been  so  forgotten  or  so  neglected,  that 
you  never  came  hither  personally  to  re¬ 
create  my  solitude,  or  ever  wrote  to  con¬ 
sole  me  ?  Account  for  this  conduct,  if  you 
can ;  or  must  I  tell  you  my  suspicions, 
which  are,  also,  the  general  suspicions  of 
the  world  ?  It  was  passion,  Abelard,  and 
not  friendship,  that  drew  you  to  me ;  it 
was  not  love,  but  a  baser  propensity.  The 
incitements  to  pleasure  removed,  every 
other  more  gentle  sentiment,  to  which  they 
might  seem  to  give  life,  has  vanished  with 
them.” 

Here  then  is  a  pretty  gentleman  for 
a  beautiful,  faithful,  affectionate,  pure, 
learned,  and  lofty-minded  lady  to  renounce 
the  world  for  I  Abelard,  however,  was 
not  only  a  selfish,  and,  in  our  opinion,  a 
eruel  lover,  but  he  would  also  seem  to  have 
been  a  delinquent  in  other  matters  of  very 
little  moment  hi  our  eyes,  but  still  of 
moment,  seeing  that  they  ore  noticed  by 
Heloise. 

“  I  am  surprised,  my  dearest  Abelard,” 
.she  exclaims,  ”  that,  contrary  to  the  usual 
style  of  epistolary  correspondence,  and 
even  contrary  to  the  obvious  order  of 
things,  you  would  presume,  in  tlie  very 
front  of  your  salutations,  to  place  my 
name  before  your  own.  Decency  and 
propriety  reijuire  that,  when  we  write  to 
our  superiors  or  our  equals,  the  names  of 
those  to  whom  we  write  should  have  the 
first  place.  But  in  writing  to  inferiors, 
those  arc  first  mentioned  who  are  first  in 
dignity.” 

Although  there  might  have  been  an 
impropriety,  there  was  no  indecency  in 
“the  style  of  epistolary  correspondence" 
adopted  by  Abelard,  but,  as  a  philosopher, 
he  might  have  been  excused,  if  he  did 
not,  at  all  times,  conform  himself  to  those 
set  modes  of  address  and  punctilios  of 
ceremony — often  fatal  to  friendship,  far 
less  to  love — which  are  usually  the  only 
excellence  of  little  minds,  and  the  only 
arts  studied  by  those  whoso  intellectuali¬ 
ties  have  no  higher  reach  than  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  dress  they  shall  wear,  or 
the  manners  they  will  assume  to  support  a 
preteutious  breeding,  which  has  no  exist- 
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ence  in  reality.  Abelard  may  have  had ' 
iiomething  of  this  in  him,  yet  he  was  not  a  | 
gentleman  in  all  things.  Indeed,  we  will  I 
observe  that  we  have  not  always  found  the  | 
real  gentleman,  according  to  'our  expe- ' 
rience  of  such,  a  rigid  adherenttothe  punc- 1 
tilios  of  modes  or  expressions,  although  you  ^ 
might  clothe  him  in  rags,  and  yon  would  | 
at  once  detect  him,  or  drag  him,  so  to  i 
speak,  through  a  gutter,  and  ho  world  i 
come  forth  undefiled  by  the  operation.  On 
tlie  other  hand,  the  made-up  and  wonld-be 
gentleman,  though  he  glitter  in  diamonds, 
is  at  once  detected  by  any  person  of  the 
smallest  perceptive  sagacity.  And  so  with 
the  real  and  would-be  lady.  It  is  in  mind, ' 
and  not  in  matter,  that  all  true  breeding 
exists.  Ladylike  and  gentlemanlike  virtues 
are  not  superficial,  and  cimnot  be  put  on 
and  taken  off  as  a  suit  of  attire  for  a  i 
holiday  occasion.  They  are  deep  and 
sincere,  and  are  the  natnral  offsprings  of 
an  el  ivated  underst.anding.  They  pervade 
the  whole  being,  and  are  as  remote  from 
simnlating  a  friendship  or  an  affection 
which  does  not  exist,  as  they  are  from 
doing  a  wrong  to  the  tenderest  and  dearest  | 
objects  of  their  hearts.  We  give  our  j 
homage  to  a  gentleman,  wherever  we  find 
him,  and  to  a  Indy  we  add  our  admira¬ 
tion,  on  account  of  her  sex.  They  both 
command  our  affection,  because  we  know 
that  their  sentiments  are  formed  upon  the 
principles  of  justice,  their  conduct  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  precepts  of  tnith,  and  their 
Outward  manners  the  natural  expression  of 
the  innate  qualities  of  their  minds. 

According  to  these  views,  the  sagacity 
of  our  fair  readers  will  already  have  j 
brought  them  to  the  conclusion  that 
Abelard,  in  our  opinion,  could  not  have 
been  a  gentleman,  notwithstanding  his ' 
highly  cultivated  mind,  the  sacredness  of 
his  oflicc,  and  the  splendour  of  his  social 
position;  and  tthey  arc  right.  Certmnly, 
as  we  have  said,  he  was  not  a  gentleman. 
He  had  not  the  kind,  the  considerate,  the 
generous  feelings  of  such  an  exalted  per¬ 
sonage.  He  was  all  self,  emphatically 
SELF,  in  regard  to  his  treatment  of  the 
beautiful  Heloise.  He  might  have  loved 
her,  and,  no  doubt,  did  at  first,  with  the 
most  passionate  tenderness;  but  by  its 
very  intensity  it  took  the  form  of  cruelty. 
The  aecidents  of  his  life,  and  his  sufferings 
on  her  account,  were,  assuredly,  great ;  but 


he  required  an  immense  satisfaction  to  be 
made  for  them,  in  her  renunciation  of  the 
world.  The  mere  asking  of  her  to  do 
this  was  cruel  in  the  last  degree ;  but,  had 
it  been  a  voluntary  act  on  her  part,  it 
would  still  have  been  cruel  not  to  have 
tried  to  prevent  it. 

“Abelard!"  she  says,  in  a  reproaehftjl 
passage,  “  when  yon  had  resolved  to  quit 
the  world,  I  followed  you,  or  rather,  I  ran 
before  you.  It  seems  you  had  the  image 
of  the  patriarch’s  wife  before  your  eyes,  and 
I  feared  I  might  look  back,  and  therefore, 
before  you  would  surrender  your  own 
liberty,  I  was  to  be  sacrificed.  In  that 
one  instance,  I  confess,  your  mistrust  of 
me  rent  my  heart.  Abelard,  I  blushed  for 
you.  For  my  part.  Heaven  knows  I  had  I 
seen  you  hastening  to  perdition,  at  a  single 
nod  I  should  not  have  hesitated  to  have 
preceded,  or  to  have  fidlowed  you.  My 
soul  was  no  longer  in  my  own  possession. 
It  was  in  yours.  Even  now,  if  it  is  not 
with  you,  it  is  nowhere.  It  cannot  exisii 
without  you.  But  do  receive  it  kindly. 
There  it  will  be  happy,  if  it  find  you  in¬ 
dulgent  ;  if  you  only  return  kindness  for 
kindness,  trifles  for  things  of  moment,  and 
a  few  words  for  all  the  deeds  of  my  life; 
Were  you  less  sure  of  my  love,  you  would 
be  more  solicitous.  But  because  my  con¬ 
duct  has  rendered  you  secure,  you  negleet 
me.  Once  more,  recollect  what  I  havo 
done  for  you,  and  how  much  you  are  in¬ 
debted  to  me.” 

Wo  are  aware  (now,  bo  not  angry  with 
us,  dear  readers)  that  there  is  a  strong 
tendency  in  some  female  minds  to  complain 
of  neglect,  when  no  such  thing  is  intended 
towards  them,  on  the  part  of  the  masculine 
gender.  We  are  also  aware  that  they  some¬ 
times  sink  or  rise — we  are  not  sure  which  is 
the  better  word — into  a  certain  mental  dis¬ 
position,  which  disposes  them  to  taunt  thoif 
lords  with  having  received  such  favours 
from  them  as  can  never  be  requited,  and 
such  as,  in  the  redundancy  of  their  melli¬ 
fluous  eloquence,  it  would  be  as  difficult  ti> 
repay  as  will  bo  the  National  Debt.  Not¬ 
withstanding  these  imaginary,  rather  than 
real,  drawbacks  upon  their  many  perfec¬ 
tions,  however,  men  too  often  treat  them 
with  actual  neglect,  and  Abelard  seems  to 
have  been  no  exception  to  the  general 
rile.  Heloise,  however,  had  her  imper¬ 
fections,  but  she  was  too  just  and  generous 
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a  creature  not  to  allow  that  women  had  ' 
ever  possessed  a  baneful  influence  over  the 
greatest  of  men. 

“  Eve,  our  first  mother,”  says  she,  “  drove 
her  husband  from  Paradise.  Heaven  gave 
her  to  bo  his  helpmate,  but  soon  she  be¬ 
came  his  destruction.  Delilah  was  alone 
strong  enough  to  vanquish  that  brave 
Nazarito  wfiose  birth  an  angel  Lad  fore¬ 
told.  She  delivered  him  to  his  enemies. 
When  deprived  of  sight,  be  was  no  lunger 
able  to  support  his  load  of  misery;  in¬ 
volved  in  one  common  ruin,  he  expired 
with  his  enemies.  Solomon,  the  wisest  of 
men,  wa-  so  infatuated  by  a  woman — the 
daughter  of  a  King  of  Egypt — os,  even  in 
the  decline  of  life,  to  become  an  idolater. 
In  preference  to  his  father,  who  was  a  just 
man,  he  bad  been  chosen  to  build  a  temple 
to  the  Lord ;  that  Lord  he  had  publicly 
smnounced  by  word  and  in  writing,  and 
he  had  taught  his  worship ;  but  that 
worship  he  deserted.  Job,  that  man  of 
piety,  had  to  endure  the  severest  of  all  his 
conflicts  from  his  wife.  She  instigated 
him  to  curse  God.  The  arch-tempter  well 
knew,  what  experience  had  often  taught 
him,  that  the  most  convenient  way  to 
destroy  the  husband  was  to  employ  the 
artifices  of  his  wife.” 

These  examples  are  all  from  the  sacred 
volume,  and  profane  history  is  full  of 
similar  instances,  which  evidence  the 
great  influence  which  women  have,  in  all 
ages,  been  able  to  exercise  over  man.  But 
we  do  not  think  it  is  exactly  right  in 
Heloisc  to  select  only  such  examples  as 
place  her  sex  in  an  unomiable  or  repre¬ 
hensible  point  of  view. 


I 


i 


1 


If  woman  has  sometimes  used  her  power 
to  stimulate  the  perpetration  of  crime,  she 
has  surely  as  often  employed  it  for  the 
purposes  of  good.  Who  attends  the  couch 
of  sickness  with  so  much  gentleness  as 
•he  ?  Who  alleviates  so  much  pain  ? 
Who  promotes  so  much  charity?  Who  so 
strenuously  seeks  to  relieve  the  wretched 
and  exalt  the  fallen  ?  In  short,  who  is 
the  first  to  defend  the  weak  against  the 
strong,  to  administer  consolation  to  the 
wounded  heart,  to  bring  light  where  there 
is  darkness,  ease  where  there  is  pain,  and 
joy  where  there  is  sorrow  ?  In  the  exer¬ 
cises  of  benevolence  and  charity,  how  often 
do  we  see  her  engaged !  Her  heart  is  a 
perfect  reservoir  of  kindness ;  and  under 


the  neglect,  the  wrong,  and  the  suffering 
too  often  inflicted  by  that  one  who  ought  to 
cherish  and  support  her,  we  have  known 
it  remain  full  to  the  lydin  for  him  down  to 
the  end  of  her  existence.  This  is  amply 
exemplified  even  in  the  case  of  lleloise. 
Whatever  may  be  her  sorrows,  her  heart 
teems  with  the  deepest  and  most  unalter¬ 
able  affection  for  Abelard.  He  is  her  all 
in  all.  She  may  reproach  him  with  cold¬ 
ness,  but  all  that  she  says  is  dictated  by 
the  unsatisfied  yearnings  of  an  uncon¬ 
trollable  love  intensified  by  separation,  and 
from  pondering  the  cruel  destiny  which 
overcast  with  clouds  the  sunny  canopy  of 
their  earlier  existence.  He  may  neglect 
her,  but  she  is  still  the  same,  and  it  sur¬ 
prises  us  how  she  could  continue  to  dis¬ 
cover  so  many  noble  attributes  in  one 
whose  character  discloses  so  much  selfish¬ 
ness. 

“The  termination  of  misery  is  itself  a 
happiness,’’  says  he ;  “  and  they  who  really 
feel  for  others,  whatever  their  own  loss  may 
be  in  the  event,  cannot  but  desire  to  see  an 
end  to  their  labours.  The  fond  mother 
who  beholds  her  son  languishing  in  pain 
looks  eagerly  to  its  conclusion ;  she  cannot 
support  the  sight,  and  she  rather  prefers 
his  dissolution  to  witnessing  his  misery. 
The  company  of  a  friend  is,  indeed,  pleasing, 
but  I  would  prefer  to  see  him  away  and 
happy  than  to  have  him  with  me  and  miser¬ 
able.  Ills  sufferings,  which  I  cannot  remedy, 
are  to  me  intolerable.” 

What  are  all  these  examples  but  a  series 
of  exemplifications  of  that  principle — if  it 
was  such,  and  not  an  inherent  deformity  in 
his  nature — of  selfishness  by  which  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  sentiments  and  actions 
seem  to  have  been  governed  ?  All  suffer¬ 
ing  is,  to  him,  intolerable— and  why?  Be¬ 
cause  it  violates  the  sweet  repose  of  hit  own 
feeling!  ! 

j  We  have  now  said  enough  to  show  the 
character  of  these  lovers,  and  have  quoted 
!  sufSciently  from  their  letters  to  indicate 
!  the  style  in  which  they  are  written  and 
the  strain  of  sentiment  by  which  they  are 
generally  pervaded.  Tliey  can  hardly  be 
1  called  “  love  letters.”  They  are  rather,  on 
I  the  part  of  lleloise,  epistles  expressive  of 
!  penitent  regret,  yet  breathing  an  undying 
attachment,  without  being  mingled  with 
very  high  hopes  of  entering,  at  the  close  of 
her  life,  into  that  kingdom  “where  the 
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wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary 
are  at  rest.”  Those  of  Abelard  are  in  the 
monitory  style,  and  assume  all  the  authority 
which  is  supposed  to  belong  tp  one  who 
enjoys  the  position  of  a  guide,  a  counsellor, 
and  a  friend.  lie  is  frequently  epigram¬ 
matic,  and  sometimes  favours  us  with  an 
antithesis.  We  fail,  however,  to  discover 
the  great  genius  which  has  such  a  resplen¬ 
dent  effect  upon  the  mind  and  heart  of 
Heloise.  This  may  arise  from  some  defect 
in  our  own  organism ;  but  we  must  can¬ 
didly  declare  that  neither  his  epistolary 
correspondence  nor  his  character  have  in¬ 
spired  us  with  any  extraordinary  excess  of 
admiration.  Indeed,  when  we  remember 
that  Heloise  was  beautiful  and  likely  to  bo 
rich,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  he  was 
mean  enough  and  despicable  enough  to 
play  the  lover  in  the  prospective  hope  of 
clutching  her  gold. 

The  foregoing  paper  has  been  written 
in  consequence  of  our  attention  having  been 
drawn  to  a  small  volume  published  by  Mr. 
Lay,  King  William-street,  Strand.  It  con¬ 
tains,  besides  those  of  Abelard  and  Heloise, 
other  interesting  love-letters ;  amongst 
others,  some  written  by  Henry  VIII.,  Pope, 
Dean  Swift,  and  Lady  Wortley  Montague. 
We  think  the  notion  a  good  one  to  bring 
together  the  “Love-letters  of  eminent  per¬ 
sons" — that  being  the  title  of  the  book — 
and  shall,  at  some  future  time,  further  draw 
upon  the  collection,  and  likewise  set  before 
our  readers  other  billeU-doux  from  new 
sources. 

tfooktrg,  ^ukling,  onb  ^rtsnfmig. 

Hex  Majxstt's  PcoDmo _ Pound  two  ounces 

of  arsn|;e-pecl  with  one  of  bitter  aimonds.  Put 
it  on  the  fire  In  a  brass  pan  with  an  English  pint 
of  sweet  miik;  stir  till  It  boils  five  minutes. 
Four  through  a  fine  drainer,  add  half  a  pint  of 
cream,  stir  uccasionalijr  tiil  nearly  cold.  Have  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  ground  white  sugar  beat 
up  with  six  eggs.  Mix  oli  together.  Butter  and 
ornament  a  mould  with  raisins,  pour  in  the  pud- 
ding,  steam  two  hours.  Servo  with  a  custard 
and  sweetmeats  round  it. 

Snow  PunniSG _ Dissolve  half  of  a  sixpenny 

package  of  gelatine  (Cox's  we  find  the  best)  in 
half  a  pint  of  water;  add  a  pound  of  ground 
white  sugar,  the  juice  of  four  lemons,  and  the 
whites  of  two  eggs.  Boat  all  up  till  very  light 
and  spongy,  then  pour  into  a  mould.  When 
wanted,  turn  into  a  crystal  dish,  and  serve  with  a 
custard  round  it  made  of  the  yolks  of  two  eggs. 

VERMtcuLLi  PcDDiNO _ Sosk  fouT  ounces  of 

vermicelli  in  cold  water  for  one  hour;  pour  the 


water  on,  put  on  the  fire  with  a  quart  of  sweet 
milk,  shake  it  till  it  boils,  draw  it  aside  until  the 
milk  is  all  soaked  in.  Beat  up  four  eggs  with  two 
ounces  of  sugar;  mince  two  ounces  of  leinon-pcel. 
Mix  all  together,  and  bake  in  a  podding  dish.  If 
boiled,  it  will  require  six  eggs  instead  of  four. 
Put  in  a  buttered  shape,  and  tmil  two  hours. 

Pbesch  PaxcAKEs. — Take  six  eggs,  separate 
the  yolks  from  the  whites ;  beat  the  whites  on  a 
dinner-plate  to  a  snow ;  beat  four  yolks  with  two 
tablcspoonfiils  of  sugar,  two  of  Hour,  and  a  tea¬ 
cupful  of  cream ;  add  a  little  salt  and  a  very  little 
carbonate  of  soda ;  put  in  the  widtes  of  the  eggs 
and  mix  gently.  Put  one  ounce  of  butter  in  a 
fryingpoii ;  when  hot,  pour  in  the  whole  pancake. 
Hold  the  pan  a  good  distance  from  the  tire  for 
fifteen  minutes;  hold  before  the  fire  to  brown  on 
the  top.  Dish  on  a  napkin.  Put  any  kind  of 
preserved  fruit  over  it.  Serve  hot. 

A  Det  Cckbt. — Mince  four  onions;  cut  sweet¬ 
breads,  fowl,  or  veal,  in  small  pieces,  and  fry  in 
butter ;  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  curry  powder, 
and  put  all  in  a  small  stewpnn.  Sind  oitt  tho 
fryingpan  with  a  teacupful  of  boiling  water,  and 
pour  amongst  tho  curry.  Season  with  salt,  cover 
closely,  and  stew  till  tender^  Add  a  table8|>oonful 
of  lemon  pickle  and  two  of  cream.  Stir,  and 
boil  five  minutes.  Serve  with  bulled  rice  round 
the  dish,  tho  curry  in  tlie  centre. 

SiiuBT  OB  Lohcheon  Cake. — Put  into  a  basin 
sufficiently  large  to  hold  tlio  whole  ingredients 
half  a  pound  of  fresh  butter,  set  It  in  the  oven  to 
melt.  In  the  meantime,  mix  well  with  one  pound 
of  flour  two  tcaspoonfuls  of  Borwick's  baking 
powder,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  pounded  loaf- 
sugar,  b.alf  a  pound  of  currants,  washed  and  dried, 
two  ounces  of  candied  peel,  a  little  mixed  spice, 
with  salt  to  taste.  Mix  three  well-beaten  fresh 
eggs  with  the  warm  butter,  then  add  tlie  whole. 
Bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

Cambbidqb  Pdddixo.— Two  ounces  of  loaf- 
sugar  pounded,  two  ounces  of  fine  flour,  two 
ounces  of  butter,  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  the 
whites  of  two,  and  half  a  pint  of  new  milk.  Melt 
the  butter  in  the  milk,  and  mix  the  whole  together. 
Put  it  in  teacups,  and  bake  half  an  hour.  Serve 
with  wine  sauce. 

Khubakb  Jam _ To  seven  pounds  of  rhubarb 

add  four  sweet  oranges  and  five  pounds  of  sugar. 
Peel  and  cut  up  the  rhul>arb.  Put  In  the  thin 
l>eel  of  the  oranges  and  the  jmlp,  after  taking  out 
tlie  seeds  and  ^1  the  whites.  Bull  all  together 
for  one  hour  and  a  half. 

To  Bottle  GoosEBEnRivs.  —  Gather  smooth- 
skinned  gooseberries  before  they  are  quite  full 
grown,  pick  tiiem  and  put  them  into  bottles,  set 
them  in  a  copper  or  boiler  of  cold  water  up  to 
their  necks,  moke  a  tire  under  tliem,  and  let  the 
lieat  increase  gradually ;  let  them  simmer  ten 
minutes,  liut  not  quite  boil,  then  take  them  out, 
and  fill  the  liuttles  with  water  that  lias  been 
boiled;  when  they  are  quite  cold,  pour  a  little  oil 
on  the  top  to  kei'p  tlie  air  firom  them,  and  set 
them  in  a  dry,  cool  place. 

Lemonade. — Very  fine  lemonade  may  be  mads 
by  slicing  four  good  lemons,  adding  four  ounces 
of  lump  sugar,  and  one  quart  of  boiling  water. 
Cover  up  close  till  cold. 

IciNo  FOR  A  Plum  Cake.— Take  the  white  of 
an  egg,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  loaf-sugar,  and  a 
teaspoonful  of  gum  dragon,  melted.  Mix  them 
into  a  pasts,  and  lay  it  on  the  cake. 
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Alvond  Kock. — noil  half  a  pound  of  treacle 
and  half  a  |>onnd  ot  raw  sugar  for  half  an  hour. 
Split  two  ounces  of  sweet  almonds,  and  when  the 
treacle  and  sugar  arc  imiired  out  on  a  dish  or  stone 
which  has  been  previously  buttered,  place  the 
almonds  on  the  tO]>,  and  let  it  remain  till  it 
becomes  hard. 

To  Stew  Pears. — To  every  pound  of  pears 
when  peeled  put  half  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar.  Put 
the  fhiit  into  a  stew-pan  and  cover  it  with  cold 
water,  and  shut  the  lid  quite  close.  Stew  the 
fruit  gently  till  tender,  then  add  a  few  lumps  of 
the  sugar.  After  stewing  the  pears  two  or  three 
hours,  put  in  the  cloves — twenty  cloves  to  six  or 
eight  pounds  of  fruit — and  the  peel  of  two  lemons. 
Keep  adding  the  sugar  by  degrees.  If  the  synip 
is  much  wasted,  add  a  little  more  hot  water. 
They  require  stewing  about  ten  hours  very  gently. 
When  they  are  nearly  done,  add  the  Juice  of  both 
lemons — it  will  add  to  their  flavour  and  brighten 
the  syrup. 


THE  FASHIONS 

ain> 

PRACTICAL  DRESS  INSTRUCTOR. 

Ho-wxver  long  delayed,  the  glories  of  summer 
must  come  at  last;  the  sun  must  assume  his  royal 
robes  of  sapphire  and  of  gold,  and  the  earth  her 
garments  of  green,  embroidered  over  with  all 
their  fair  and  vast  profbsiou  of  exquisite  flowers. 
It  is  the  duty  of  fashion  to  follow  celestial  and 
terrestrial  example,  and  to  sliow  the  fair  ladies  of 
England  how  they  may  best  keep  companlonsliip 
writh  Nature  in  this  renewal  of  her  bright  gala 
days  of  summer. 

And  first  we  will  speak  of  our  illustration,  which 
exhibits  a  lady  dressed  in  one  ef  tlie  newest 
mantles  to  be  seen  in  tlie  Gardens  of  tlic  Tuile- 
ries.  Tlie  preference  there  is  still  for  black  silk, 
as  best  contrasting  with  every  other  kind  of  dresa 
The  groat  distinction  of  shape  is,  that  the  ends 
in  front  descend  in  broad  squares,  being  no  longer 
rounded  as  they  were  last  season.  This  mantle  is 
trimmed  with  a  bordering  of  pHuf,  made  of  its 
own  material,  and  finislied  at  each  edge  in  the 
smallest  possible  Vandyke.  We  have  inserted  the 
shape  of  this  elegant  article,  which,  being  simple 
in  form,  will  be  easily  understood  and  enlarged  to 
the  requisite  size. 

The  dress,  which  also  appears  in  cur  engraving, 
is  made  cither  of  a  very  small  check  In  silk,  or  of 
good  mohair,  which  last  fabric  is  now  manufac¬ 
tured  with  great  perfection.  This  is  made  with 
the  Kaphael  body,  and  long  hanging  sleeves,  and 
is  completed  up  to  the  throat  by  an  under-body 
in  plain  white  muslin,  composed  entirely  of  plaits. 
The  skirt  is  new,  being  single,  and  set  into  the 
body  in  double  French  plaits,  down  the  centre  of 
each  of  which  a  ribbon  Is  carried,  ending  with  a 
bow.  This  supplies  the  place  of  a  double  skirt, 
and  is  as  ornamental  as  it  is  novel.  Should  the 
dress  be  purple  and  white,  or  brown  and  white, 
or  green  and  white,  the  ribbon  must  be  of  the 
simple  colour— that  lis,  either  plain  purple,  or  plain 
brosm,  or  plain  green.  We  can  assure  our  readers 
that  there  is  a  real  elegance  in  this  arrangement, 
wlilch  thus  replaces  the  double  skirt. 

The  bonnet  most  suitable  to  be  worn  with  this 
dress  is  a  rice  straw,  trimmed  with  a  couple  of 
bands  in  black  ribbon  carried  across  the  top, 


finished  on  one  side  by  two  bows  formed  by 
gathering  the  ribbon  up  at  one  edge,  and  placing 
a  cluster  of  the  dog-daisy  in  the  centre  of  each. 

The  curtain  is  a  narrow  strl|)  of  white,  edged 
with  black ;  and  here  we  may  remark  that  the 
curtains  of  all  bonnets  are  irucli  curtailed  in 
depth,  being  sufficiently  full  but  not  deep.  The 
inside  trimming  consists  of  a  quilling  of  narrow 
white  ribbon,  reaching  rather  deeply  down  on  each 
side  of  the  fkee,  and  finishing  with  a  bow  having 
hanging  ends,  from  which  proceeds  the  short 
lenf^h  of  cap.  The  strings  are  cither  black  or 
white. 

Another  elegant  Parisian  bonnet  is  made  m 
follows: — A  border  of  cither  cliip  or  straw  is 
laid  round  tha  front,  of  a  transparent  shape. 

Then  follows  a  plitte  of  manve-colonrcd  silk, 
narrowing  at  each  end  as  It  reaches  the  ears, 
and  from  the  centre  of  which  descend  two 
small  tl^c-comcred  pieces,  wliich  might  he 
called  little  half-handkercliicfs,  In  black  spotted 
net,  having  a  hem  of  an  inch  In  width  on  tlieir 
straight  sides,  and  trimmed  round  with  a  white 
blonde  of  an  inch  and  a  half  wide.  We  must  not 
forget  to  say  tliat  a  loose  crown  of  white  tulle 
had  been  previously  Introduceil,  over  which 
these  two  pointed  pieces  hang  very  ^ccfully, 
not  being  tightly  drawn  into  the  stiff  shape. 

The  curtain  Is  mauve,  the  trimming  a  bunch  of 
white  lilac.  The  inside  triiiimiiig  Is  a  cap  all 
round,  a  black  velvet  bow  on  one  side,  and  a 
branch  of  white  lilac  on  the  other.  Tlie  strings 
mauve. 

The  French  ladies  are  now  patronising  clear 
white  muslin  lor  evening  dress  when  ball  cos¬ 
tume  is  not  required.  This  is  made  with  a  double 
skirt,  the  upper  one  being  elegantly  embroidered, 
and.  If  not  so,  both  being  finished  with  tucks. 

The  body  is  high  and  lull,  the  sleeves  hanging, 
and  lor  all  ornament  a  long,  broad  ribbon,  fas¬ 
tened  on  one  shoulder,  one  end  being  brought 
over  the  back  to  meet  the  other  on  one  side  of 
the  fl-oiit,  where  they  unite  In  a  bow,  which  falls 
in  long  ends  over  the  skirt  Perhaps  wo  shall  at 
once  be  clearly  understood  when  wc  refer  to  the 
way  In  which  Queen  Victoria  wears  the  liluc  Rib¬ 
bon,  as  it  is  precisely  the  same. 

A  very  pretty  headdress,  suitable  for  young 
married  ladiesin  dinner  dress,  is  iurmed  of  two  long, 
wide  lappets  of  while  tulle,  finished  at  the  edges 
with  a  hem  and  a  narrow  blonde,  and  dotted  over 
at  regular  intervals  with  an  alternate  violet  and 
gold  bead.  These  may  be  cither  the  Eugenic  bead 
or  simply  those  of  the  hollow  gold,  but  they  must 
be  rather  large.  The  upper  part  is  composed  of 
bows  forme<l  of  the  same,  from  whence  the  broad  . 
ends  depend,  and  the  effect  is  very  elegant.  J 

Let  us  say  a  few  words  on  crinoline,  which  is  I 
certainly  being  modified,  although  wc  can  by  no  I 
means  call  It  abandoned.  As  the  summer  ad-  I 
vances  there  is  one  caution  wo  must  offer  to  our 
subscribers,  and  that  is  to  remember  that  these 
hoops  arc  most  ungraceful  unless  their  contour  is  >. 
entirely  concealed  by  an  abui:dant  flow  of  the 
drapery  of  the  under-skirts.  When  the  stiff  out¬ 
lines  are  visible,  we  cease  to  wonder  at  the  severe 
reflections  cast  upon  the  much-censured  but 
widely-adopted  usi-  of  crinoline. 

For  the  very  warm  weatlicr,  the  muslin  scan 
and  the  muslin  shawl,  prettily  embroidered,  wUI 
be  much  worn,  as  well  asasimple  scarf  of  thesame 
material  as  the  dress.  / 
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THE  WORK  TABLE. 

Esitsd  bt  Hadimouellb  Bochb. 

Glam  Is  a  rabstanca  which,  in  ercry  form,  ii 
extremely  beautiful.  From  the  large  plates  which 
cover  the  walla  of  drawing-rooms,  and  give  back. 
In  their  reflective  faces,  every  otiier  anlcle  that 
adorns  the  apartment,  to  tbe  brilliant  pendant 
which  hangs  from  tbe  elegant  lustres,  and  re¬ 
flects  every  individual  colour  which  composes 
that  most  sublime  idea  which  we  call  a  ray  of 


light,  all  claim  our  greatest  admiration  as  articlea 
of  manufacture  unrivalled  in  beauty.  Its  orna¬ 
mental  properties  have  lately  been  more  widely 
siipreeiated,  and  its  application,  therefore,  much 
extended.  In  the  shape  of  beads  It  is  now  an 
important  branch  of  commerce.  Fasliion  having 
recognised  its  value  in  this  form,  beads  are  now 
much  used  as  a  decoration  in  many  articles  of  a 
lady's  toilette.  Headdresses  of  every  style  and 
shape  owe  to  them  much  of  their  elegance. 
Uantlcs  are  extensively  trimmed  with  them. 

The  little  article  which  we  give  in  our  illnstra- 
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tton,  In  the  eliaiicof  ii  collar,  fnnii!i  no  inconsider¬ 
able  applic.'ttioii  of  their  use.  Llut  there  is  now  in¬ 
troduced  a  Terj'  fp'eat  imprurement  in  tills  brancli 
of  ornamental  work ;  not  onijr  are  the  desiinu  for 
tlicM  bead  collars  much  more  artistic,  hut  the 
beads  used  are  very  much  smaller  than  were  for¬ 
merly  employed  for  tlie  game  purpose.  The 
difference  in  tlie  effect  can  scarcely  be  iiniiftincd 
unless  the  two  styles  are  compared.  We  have 
lately  seen  specimens  of  ftreat  beauty,  in  this  sort 
of  fine  head  work,  fur  black  collars. 

We  have  given  a  design,  which  will  he  found 
extremely  novel  and  hundsomc,  when  completed, 
from  the  arrungement  of  the  m.atcrials.  'Ihe 
chain  pattern,  composed  one-half  of  very  small 
beads,  and  the  other  half  of  equally  small  bugles, 
Is  worked  on  a  net  ground;  the  border  which 
forms  the  hem  round  it  being  in  double  crajie. 
In  working  the  scallop  of  the  edge,  a  black  purl 
stitched  round  is  a  sufficient  iiratection,  as  crape 
docs  nut  unravel  like  some  light  materials.  Alter 


this  is  done,  the  beads  must  then  be  added  round 
each  of  the  scallops.  These  collars  are  perfectly 
easy  of  execution;  and,  with  a  small  aniouiitof 
care,  and  but  little  expense,  a  very  elegant  article 
of  dress  may  be  produced.  It  is  a  great  iniprovc- 
ment  if  cuffs  are  also  formed  to  match,  w  hich  a 
little  ingenuity  would  enable  any  lady  to  arrange 
for  herself  by  taking  the  collar  as  her  guide,  and 
by  redueing  the  design  in  length  so  as  to  suit  the 
dimensions  of  the  cuff.  No  further  altaratiun 
would  be  required. 

We  must  again  refer  to  the  size  of  the  beads 
and  liugics,  upon  which  the  beauty  of  the  work 
so  mucli  depends.  They  must  be  the  smallest 
tinit  a  flue  bead  needle  will  pass  through,  and 
the  lines  of  beads  which  form  the  leaves  on  the 
border-part  must  be  worked  in  the  same  direc- 
tion  us  tlie  illustration  Inilicatcs.  We  haveeonff- 
dcnce  in  tliinkinf  that  any  lady  who  may  work 
this  collar,  with  cuffs  to  match,  will  feel  pleased 
with  the  result  of  her  labour. 


POCKET  HANOKCRCHIEF  BORDER  IN  NEW  STYLE  OF  EMBROIDERY- 


The  handkerchief  Is  one  of  those  established 
articles  of  costume  which  the  rellnement  of  the 
Parisian  ladles  demands  to  be  In  keeping  with 
the  style  of  the  drees  with  which  it  is  to  be  worn, 
and  on  which  Ingenuity  is  always  making  corre¬ 
spondent  changea  We  have,  this  month,  taken 
the  opportunity  of  introduolng  a  little  novelty 
which  has  Just  appeared  in  the  French  capital,  in 
the  hands  of  ladles  on  the  promenade.  It  pos¬ 
sesses  the  three  merits  of  b^ng  pretty,  durable, 
and  new',  mid  presents  no  difficulty  of  execu¬ 
tion,  as  will  be  seen  by  our  description.  The 
novelty  consists  In  the  embroidery  being  worked 
on  the  double  hem  of  the  cambric,  which  thus 


forms  a  more  distinct  border  for  the  handker¬ 
chief  —  giving,  at  the  tamo  time,  additional 
strength  to  the  article.  Tlio  hem  is  double, 
reaching  to  a  width  sufficient  to  Include  all  the 
sprigs  and  the  half  of  the  wreath  pattern;  the 
other  half  being  worked  on  the  single  cambric, 
which  forms  the  centre  or  body  of  the  handker¬ 
chief.  This  produces  a  very  pretty  effect,  and 
would  render  the  embroidery  much  more  durable. 
It  is  eesentlally  necessary  fur  all  cmliroldery  on 
cambric  that  a  line,  soft  cotton  should  be  used. 
No.  40,  of  Messrs.  Walter  Kvaiis  and  C'o.’a 
“Pcrfcctlonne”  will  be  found  the  best  size  for 
this  purpose. 
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ALEXANDER  POPE,  POET  AND  PHILOSOPHER^ 


We’re  weak  enongh  to  think  Pope  a  great  poet; 
And,  what  ia  worse,  ice're  not  ashamed  to  show  it 

This  poet,  who  for  a  long  period  reigned 
the  unrivalled  arbiter  of  poetic  taste,  if  not 
the  undisputed  centre  of  poetic  love,  has 
of  late  years  fallen  somewhat  from  his  high 
position  in  the  temple  of  Fame.  Certainly, 
if  we  should  compare  his  easy,  facile  verse 
with  the  spasmodic,  convulsive  rhythm  (or, 
sometimes,  no  rhythm)  of  modem  poetry  (?), 
his  simple  language  with  the  exaggerated 
force  of  some  present  writers,  his  plain 
phraseology,  uumistakeable  in  meaning, 
with  their  mystic  power  and  misty  sub¬ 
limity,  having  accustomed  ourselves  to 
admiration  of  the  latter.  Pope’s  poetry  will 
appear  tame  by  comparison.  Unquestion¬ 
ably  he  did  sacrifice  much  to  mere  sound ; 
much  power,  truth,  grandeur,  pathos,  even 
good  sense,  to  mere  harmony ;  yet,  as  real 
poetry  is  composed  of  many  elements,  per- 
oiUM  it  is  sometimes  thought  that  we  can 
No.  3,  Vou  VllL 


as  ill  spare  the  graceful  elegance  of  Pope’s 
versification,  the  pleasing  melody  of  his 
well-selected  language,  as  we  could  the 
added  vigour  of  thought  of  succeeding 
writers.  Especially,  as  we  have  in  his 
case,  the  counter-balancing  advantages, 
that,  if  power  be  sometimes  wanting,  it  u 
never  ill-used ;  he  does  not  wield  a  thunder¬ 
bolt  for  the  destraction  of  a  butterfly.  If 
his  sentiments  are  sometimes  false,  the 
falsehood  is  palpable  and  plain;  there  is 
no  cloud  of  unintelligible  sentences  in 
which  to  mingle  the  re^  and  the  ideal,  and 
carry  onr  reason  astray.  If  grandeur  and 
pathos  are  not  always  as  elevating  or  as 
subduing  as  they  might  be,  at  least  the 
former  never  takes  the  overleaping  bound 
which  precipitates  it  into  the  ridiculous, 
and  the  latter  never  descends  to  the 
maudlin.  If  Pope  occasionally  wrote  what 
was  no  sense,  he  never  wrote  anything  of 
which  the  sense  was  obscure.  If  we  can* 
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not  always  agree  or  approve,  we  can  al-  : 
ways  comprehend.  If  his  position  cannot ' 
always  be  proved,  at  all  events  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  knowing  what  it  is.  These 
are  no  small  merits  in  a  writer ;  and  when 
we  come  to  consider  the  individual,  when  ' 
we  approach  to  make  acquaintance  with 
the  man,  when  we  draw  near  familiarly  to  ' 
enter  into  converse,  as  it  were,  to  sit  by 
the  fireside,  to  accompany  the  walks,  to 
join  in  the  amusements  and  employments, 
to  share  in  the  studies,  and  to  sympathise 
in  the  hopes  and  cares  of  this  most  polished  . 
of  our  British  poets.  Pope’s  character  will ! 
stand  forth  and  challenge  our  approbation  | 
and  esteem.  Honest  and  independent ;  ' 
just,  wise,  benevolent,  firm  in  his  friend- : 
ships ;  undeviating  in  his  regards,  a  bright ' 
example  of  filial  piety,  a  B<^le  pattern  of : 
untiring  indnstry,  of  earnest  eonstancy  in  ^ 
his  laudable  ambition,  charity  may  well 
veil  his  few  errors  and  foibles,  no  less  from 
a  tender  consideration  to  his  many  intir-  , 
mities  than  from  a  just  admiration  of  his 
virtues.  ^ 

Alexander  Pope  was  bom  in  Lon-  ' 
don  (some  say  in  a  house  in  the  Strand)  ; 
on  the  22nd  of  )Iay,  1688.  By  his  own  ' 
account,  his  father  was  a  relative  of  the  j 
Earl  of  Downe,  and  his  mother  a  daughter  | 
of  William  Turner,  a  landed  proprietor  of 
Yorkshire,  who  had  three  sons,  two  of 
whom  died  in  the  service  of  Charles  I., 
while  tlie  third  attained  the  rank  of  a  , 
General  in  the  Spanish  army.  His  father  i 
certainly  was  engaged  in  trade,  whatever 
may  have  been  his  ancestral  claims,  and  , 
eeems  to  have  prospered  in  his  calling,  ns  ' 
we  find  that  he  was  enabled  to  retire  from  ^ 
batines.s,  at  no  very  advanced  period  of  life, 
with  a  fortune  of  twenty  thousand  pounds.  ^ 
With  this  sum  he  took  up  his  abode  at  Bin- 
field,  iti  Windsor  Forest,  and  to  this  home 
the  futnre  (we  may  almost  say  the  then) : 
poet  w.as  called  at  twelve  years  old ;  for 
even  at  this  early  age  Pope  had  distin-  ' 
gnished  himself,  not  so  much,  perhaps,  by  j 
his  childish  compositions,  remarkable  as  . 
they  were,  as  by  the  steady  pursuit  of  i 
knowledge.  The  resolute  search  after  in-  ] 
formation,  which  commenced  thus  e.arly,  ; 
never  relaxed  during  the  course  of  his  life. ! 

Having  received  a  home  education  until 
his  eighth  year,  ha  had  been  then  placed  i 
under  the  care  of  a  Catholic  clergyman,  i 
aamed  Faveraer,  who  appears  to  have  been  ■ 
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a  man  of  much  ability  and  learning,  and 
whose  method  with  his  pupil  was  singu¬ 
larly  judicious  and  successful.  From  his 
tutorship  he  was  removed  to  two  schools  in 
succession,  one  at  Twyford,  near  Win¬ 
chester,  and  another  at  Hyde  Park  Comer. 
Of  the  course  of  education  at  these.  Pope 
does  not  speak  very  favourably  ;  nor  does 
he  appear  to  have  been  much  indebted  to 
the  instructions  of  a  second  private  tutor, 
also  a  priest,  of  the  name  of  Deane,  with 
whom  he  spent  some  months  after  taking 
up  his  abode  at  Binfield.  In  fact,  to  hU 
own  energy  and  application  alone  was  he 
indebted  tor  his  eramtion  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  genius.  We  are  told  that, 
‘‘  tindilig  little  advantage  from  external 
help,  he  resolved  theuceforward  to  direct 
himself,  and,  at  twelve  years  old,  formed  a 
plan  of  study,  which  he  completed  with 
little  other  incitement  than  the  desire  of 
excellence.” 

We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  Pope 
had  one  encouragement — and  that  one, 
perhaps,  the  most  powerful  that  can  be 
offered  to  the  young — the  approbation  and 
sympatliy  of  his  friends.  The  youthful 
student  whose  pursuits  are  discouraged,  or, 
at  best,  looked  coldly  on  by  those  of  his 
own  kindred — whose  efforts  are  unappre¬ 
ciated — whose  hopes  and  aspirations,  whose 
toils  and  pleasures  are  unshared  and  un¬ 
cared-for — will  feel  some  allowable  envy 
for  the  boy  whoso  genius  was  fostered  at 
least  by  kindness,  by  merited  praise,  by 
friendly  criticism,  by  wholesome,  candid, 
and  tender  advice.  It  is  related  that  his 
father  used  to  propose  subjects  for  his 
poetry,  and  .suggest  corrections  and  altera¬ 
tions  as  he  thought  fit ;  and,  as  we  have 
no  authority  for  supposing  him  a  man  of 
any  superior  ability  or  learning,  we  may 
reasonably  admit  that  parental  love  and 
approbation  formed  stronger  encourage¬ 
ments  to  the  young  aspirant  for  fame  than 
any  other  influence  could  have  done. 

Pope  showed  an  early  preference  for  the 
poetry  of  Dryden.  He  resolved  to  take 
him  as  his  model  in  versification ;  and 
there  is  a  story  extant  of  his  having  per¬ 
suaded  some  friends  to  introduce  him  into 
the  coffee-house  which  Dryden  frequented, 
in  order  that  he  might  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  him — a  circumstance  from  which 
he  derived  gratification  for  the  whole  of  his 
life.  However,  as  Dryden  died  before  Pope 
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enemies  smarted  under  the  attack,  they  had  wore  a  fiir  doublet  beneath  his  shirt,  and 
an  opportunity  of  revenge  on  the  appearance  could  not  stand  erect  without  the  support 
ofhis“£ssay,”inl733,yetitwouidseemto  of  stiff  canvass  stays.  He  conld  not  dress 
have  passed  with  little  criticism  at  the  time,  or  undress  without  assistance,  and  was  so 
In  the  period  between.  Pope  lost  one  of  his  susceptible  to  cold  as  to  be  obliged  to  have 
earliest  and  most  attached  friends.  Gay,  and  a  sedan-chair  placed  in  a  boat,  in  which  be 
his  last  surviving  parent,  his  mother,  at  the  sat  with  the  glasses  down  to  take  the  ur 
great  age  of  ninety-three.  His  father  had  on  the  water. 

^ed  ten  years  before.  The  filial  piety  of  Beyond  his  few  political  satires.  Pope 
onrpoet  cannot  be  too  much  admired.  “His  took  little  or  no  part  in  public  affairs.  He 
parents  had  the  happiness  of  living  till  he  was  a  genuine  lover  of  elegant  retirement 
was  at  ease  in  his  fortune,  and  without  a  — that  retirement  which  enjoys  society 
rival  in  his  fame,  and  found  no  diminution  while  shunning  publicity  and  notoriety, 
of  his  respect  or  tenderness.  Whatever  In  the  year  1716  he  purchased  his  villa  at 
was  his  pride,  to  them  he  was  gentle.  Life  Twickenham.  Here  he  removed  with  his 
has,  among  its  sootliing  and  quiet  comforts,  parents^  and  here,  except  when  occasionally 
few  things  better  to  give  than  such  a  son.”  visiting*  his  friends,  he  spent  the  rest  of 
Rare  praise  this  1  Rare  character  for  a  his  life.  Here  be  planted  his  fruit-trees, 
man  immersed  in  laborious  mental  toil,  and  attended  to  his  hothouses,  and  watched 
surrounded,  as  brilliant  genius  must  ever  be,  his  flowers ;  here  he  made  his  famous 
by  flatterers  and  by  foes ;  by  worshippers  grotto,  which  was  but  an  underground 
and  by  detractors.  Nor  were  his  endearing  passage  to  his  garden  ;  here  he  was  sup- 
qualities  reserved  but  for  these — his  best-  posed  to  have  refused  a  visit  from  Queen 
loved  relatives.  Caroline,  which  was  also  supposed  never  to 

Few,  perhaps,  could  number  such  a  host  have  been  offered.  The  latter  supposition 
of  real  friends  as  he.  He  has  been  ac-  we  may  now  be  permitted  to  consider  the 
cosed  of  an  overweening  affection  for  great  most  likely  of  the  two.  From  hence  he 
acquaintances ;  but  if  he  liked  such  so-  sent  forth  those  charming  descriptions  of 
dety  as  society,  the  liking  never  interfered  Nature  which  must  always  fascinate  the 
with  his  steady  attachments;  and  the  man  imagination,  while,  at  tlie  same  time,  they 
who,  with  the  natural  infirmities  of  sick-  can  appeal  to  the  most  sober  judgment  to 
liness  and  deformity,  and  the  petty  foibles  witness  to  their  truth.  And  here  he  in- 
of  vanity  and  peevishness,  could  attract  dited  those  marvellous  couplets  which, 
and  retain  the  regard  of  so  many  of  the  long  proved  to  have  been  logically  and 
wise,  the  virtuous,  and  the  good,  must  theoretically  false,  will  yet  almost  make 
have  had  many  other  good  qualities  besides  us  wish  to  believe  them  true, 
his  talents  and  his  industry.  With  the  exception  of  Cowper,  there 

Much  has  been  said  of  his  parsimony,  are  few  poets  of  whose  home-life  we  know 
and  many  anecdotes  are  related  of  the  so  much  as  Pope's.  His  letters  are  filled 
ludicrous  manner  in  which  it  was  some-  with  allusions  to  the  occupations  and  plea- 
times  displayed ;  but,  after  all,  it  appears  sures  of  his  domestic  hours ;  and  it  is  not 
to  have  amounted  to  little  more  than  a  a  little  curious  to  remark  the  strain  of 
proper  and  just  frugality.  His  selfish-  amiable  and  quite  unconscious  egotism 
ness  and  irritability  have  also  been  com-  thus  pervading  the  character  of  two,  in 
mented  on,  without  sufficient  allowance  other  respects,  totally  dissimilar  authors; 
being  made,  in  the  one  case,  for  the  feeble-  os  Cowper  has  been  justly  considered  the 
ness  which  obliged  him  to  depend  on,  and  first  poet  of  any  consequence,  since  the 
almost  exact,  the  attentions  of  others,  and,  days  of  Alexander  Pope,  who  dared  to 
in  the  other,  for  the  very  natural  tone  of  break  the  spell  of  bis  great  predecessor’s 
habitual  ill-health.  magic  numbers,  and  originate  a  style  of 

Verily,  our  song-birds  have  warbled  his  own. 
with  clipped  wings  and  heavy  hearts  Notwithstanding  his  great  infirmities, 
sometimes ;  with  dim  eyes,  and  drooping  his  life  was  prolonged  to  his  fiffy-seventh 
heads,  and  ruffled  plumage  I  So  extreme  year.  He  died  on  the  30th  of  May,  1744. 
was  the  delicacy  of  Pope’s  constitution  For  at  least  five  years  before,  be  had  suf- 
hrongh  life,  that  we  are  told  he  always  fered  firom  asthma  and  dropsy,  and  his  last 
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j  had  attained  his  twelfth  year,  the  anthen- 
i.  ticity  of  this  anecdote  may  ^  considered 
is  doubtful — at  least,  it  would  be  no  very 

Q  difficult  matter  to  persuade  a  child  of  ten 
or  eleven  years  that  he  had  seen  a  person 
■.  who,  perhaps,  at  the  time  was  many  miles 

e  off,  especially  as  he  could  have  no  after 

g  means  of  detecting  the  fraud,  if  such  had 
}  been  put  upon  him. 

,  Of  Pope’s  poems,  his  earliest  is  his  “  Ode 
I  on  Solitude,”  which  is  supposed  to  have 

j  been  written  in  his  twelfth  year.  At  four- 

)  teen  he  made  a  translation  of  the  first  book 

)  of  ‘‘  Thebais,”  and  b  also  supposed  to  have 

.  then  written  bb  poem  on  “  Silence.” 

,  Wishing  to  acquire  the  modem  languages, 

[  he  removed,  at  thb  time,  for  a  short  period, 

;  to  London,  where  he  studied  French  and 

Italian ;  and,  having  then  settled  at  Bin- 
field,  he  devoted  himself  in  earnest  to  the 
‘  pursuit  of  poetry. 

At  this  early  age,  when  the  education  of 
most  men  is  but  at  its  commencement. 
Pope  had  not  only  chosen,  but  qualified 
himself  for,  his  pursuit  in  life.  Unwearied, 
indeed,  must  have  been  the  industry, 
steady  the  judgment,  and  accurate  the 
discrimination,  which  rendered  him  so  very 
early  able  to  fix  his  choice,  without  dread 
of  future  regrets  or  failures.  For  all  those 
who  imagine  that  genius  requires  nothing 
but  its  own  light  to  guide  it,  it  may  be  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  know  that  he  who  at  six¬ 
teen  was  an  accomplished  classical  scholar, 
an  excellent  modern  linguist,  and  a  person 
of  extensive  general  information,  considered 
it  necessary  to  the  improvement  of  his 
talents,  to  make  and  maintain  an  acquaint¬ 
ance,  even  during  the  progress  of  his  own 
labours,  with  all  that  was  worth  studying 
in  the  literary  world. 

Pope  confesses  to  have  tried  all  styles  of 
poetical  composition ;  but  he  acted  wisely 
m  adhering  nearly  altogether  to  that  most 
suited  to  his  genius,  the  didactic.  The 
most  generally  known,  perhaps,  of  his 
original  poems  is  his  celebrated  “  Essay  on 
Man.”  The  “  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  an 
Unfortunate  Lady”  is  still  so  popular  that 
few  collections  of  poetry  are  published  with¬ 
out  it,  but  the  story  appears  to  have  lacked 
some  of  the  romance  throkrn  over  it  by  the 
poet. 

The  '•  Rape  of  the  Lock” achieved  a  signal 
success,  which  it  must  even  now  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  have  merited ;  although  the  inci¬ 


dent  which  produced  a  poem  so  elaborate 
and  highly  finished  would,  at  the  present 
day,  scarcely  provoke  a  sonnet  for  the 
comer  of  a  newspaper,  from  the  veriest 
scribbler  who  ever  “  ran  home  to  versify 
the  loss  of  a  lady’s  lapdog.’’  His  greatest 
undertaking,  no  doubt,  was  the  translation 
of  “  Homer’s  Iliad,”  and  it  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  perfect  proof  of  his  amazing  in¬ 
dustry  that  this  was  completed  in  little  more 
than  rive  years,  having  been  begun  in  1712 
and  finished  in  1718,  the  author's  thirtieth 
year.  Dr.  Johnson  characterizes  it  as  the 
“  noblest  version  of  poetry  which  the  world 
has  ever  seen.”  As  a  translation,  it  has  lost 
favour  since  then,  but  as  a  specimen  of 
felicitous  versification  and  elegant  and  noble 
diction,  it  never  can.  Perhaps  the  most 
really  beautiful,  however,  of  all  Pope’s 
poems  is  his  “  Epbtle  from  Eloisa  to  Abe¬ 
lard,”  than  which,  probably,  there  is  no  more 
exquisite  piece  in  the  English  language. 

Except  in  this  and  the  “  Elegy,”  there  is 
little  tenderness  in  his  poetry ;  he  aimed 
rather  at  being  the  severe  moralist,  the 
keen  satirist,  who  should  dictate  axioms  of 
wisdom  and  virtue,  and  lay  the  rod  on  folly 
and  vice.  He  has  been  condemned  as  an 
unbeliever  in  revelation ;  for  which  judg¬ 
ment  there  appears  to  be  little  cause,  except 
that  his  writings  are  singularly  unsectarian. 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  when  addressing  1 

a  professedly  Christian  community,  with  the  '' 

lips  or  the  pen,  on  the  subject  either  of  Ji 

moral  or  mental  improvement,  to  state  our  if 

own  belief  in  so  many  words ;  the  very  fact  " 

of  the  exhortation  implying  it.  But,  no  JI 

doubt,  in  Pope’s  day,  as  well  as  in  our  own,  M 

there  were  many  of  those  conscientious  lU 

Christians  who  refuse  tohear  anything  a  man  j| 

has  to  say  on  any  subject,  except  it  be  pre-  m 

faced  with  a  recitation  of  his  creed.  Ho 
belonged  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  ever 
affirmed  his  sincere  belief  in  the  religion  he 
professed.  The  prevailing  spirit  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived  forbids  the  supposition  of 
his  being  a  hypocrite  for  any  pecuniary  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  it  is  certainly  difficult  to  con¬ 
jecture  for  what  other  he  could  have 
assumed  his  faith.  In  the  year  1728  he  pub¬ 
lished  the  “  Dunciad,”  now  scarcely  known 
hut  by  name.  Special  satires,  of  course, 
belong  but  to  their  own  time,  as  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  lor  posterity  to  judge  either  of  the 
felicitous  application  of  the  wit  or  the  truth  ' 

of  such  performances.  If  his  literary 
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twelve  months  were  spent  in  almost  unmi¬ 
tigated  suffering.  We  are  told  that,  while 
delirious  during  the  last  days  of  his  ill¬ 
ness,  he  used,  in  his  transient  moments  of 
consciousness,  “  continually  to-  say  some¬ 
thing  kind  of  his  present  or  absent  friends.” 
Oh !  what  a  noble  lesson !  good,  indeed, 
must  be  the  heart  that  could  rise  above  his 
accumulated  miseries!  But  well-disci¬ 
plined,  also,  must  have  been  the  spirit 
which  did  not,  on  such  a  death-bed,  belie 
the  life’s  training. 

He  was  buried  at  Twickenham,  beside 
his  parents,  so  dearly  loved  and  dutifully 
respected,  where  there  was,  some  time 
after,  a  monument  erected  to  his  memory 
by  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester. 

Our  great  critic  says  of  his  writings, 
“  He  was  one  of  those  few  whose  labour  is 
their  pleasure :  he  was  never  elevated  to 
negligence  nor  wearied  to  impatience ;  he 
never  passed  a  fault  unamended,  by  indif¬ 
ference,  nor  quitted  it  in  despair.  He 
laboured,  first  to  gain  reputation,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  keep  it.  He  had  recourse  to 
every  source  of  intelligence,  and  lost  no 
opportunity  of  information;  he  consulted 
the  living  and  the  dead  ;  he  read  his  com¬ 
positions  to  his  friends,  and  was  never  con¬ 
tent  with  mediocrity  when  excellence 
conid  be  attained.  His  Independence  se¬ 
cured  him  from  drudging  at  a  task  and 
labouring  upon  a  barren  topic.  He  never 
exchanged  prai.se  for  money,  nor  opened  a 
shop  for  condolence  or  congratulation.” 

To  this  nothing  can  be  added.  If  Pope 
failed  in  his  aim,  at  least  he  failed  in 
nothing  which  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
achieve.  That  there  are  more  exalted  re¬ 
gions  in  poetry  than  ho  reached  is  of  no 
con8e(iuence  to  his  reputation.  In  his 
own  sphere  he  is  unrivalled ;  and  that  he 
has  (which  is  undoubtedly  the  case)  been 
daily  decreasing  in  favonr  is  owing  rather 
to  a  host  of  puerile  imitators  than  to  any 
fault  of  hb.  That  he  will  never  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  slip  altogether  out  of  public  esti¬ 
mation,  we  may  be  certain.  We  may 
reject  his  philosophy,  for  it  is  altogether 
false ;  his  reasoning,  for  it  is  totally  un¬ 
sound;  but  we  can  never  afford  to  part 
with  his  poetry.  It  is  easy  to  prove  that 
such  a  proposition  as — 

For  forms  of  government  let  fools  contest ; 

Whate’er  U  best  administered  is  best. 


is  altogether  untenable ;  and  that  a  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  the  wish — 

What  conscience  dictates  to  be  done. 

Or  warns  me  not  to  do. 

This,  teach  me  more  than  hell  to  shun. 
That,  more  than  heaven  pursue, 

would  lead  to  very  irreligious  and  immoral 
results  in  the  case  of  untrained  or  ill-trained 
consciences.  Yet  few,  perhaps,  can  re¬ 
peat  his  “  Universal  Prayer”  without  feel- 
j  ing  the  better  for  it,  or  peruse  his  “  Essay” 
without  some  elevation  of  the  moral  tone ; 
while  the  sublimity  of  the  “  Messiah,”  the 
exquisite  tenderness  of  ‘‘  Eloisa,”  and  the 
pathos  of  the  “  Elegy,”  are  flowers  that 
cannot  be  permitted  to  be  rooted  out  of 
the  garden  of  English  poetry. 

Perhaps  Pope  owes  something,  and  not 
a  little  of  his  excellences  as  well  as  his 
peculiarities,  to  the  influence  of  surround¬ 
ing  circumstances.  With  a  fortune  suf¬ 
ficient  to  place  him  ^ove  the  reach  of 
want,  though  not  above  the  laudable 
desire  of  profit,  his  life  was  essentially 
that  of  an  accomplished  scholar  and  gen¬ 
tleman.  His  tastes,  habits,  and  pursuits 
were  all  refined  and  elegant,  and  hu 
writings  must  have  caught  the  tone  of  his 
life.  The  age  in  which  he  lived  was  one 
in  which  genius,  long  crushed  beneath  the 
storms  of  civil  war,  withered  by  the  blasts 
of  political  controversy,  had  sprung  as  it 
were  to  life,  and,  “  as  iron  sbarpenetli 
iron,”  the  goodly  company  of  wits  and 
sages,  of  bards  and  philosophers,  encou¬ 
raged  each  other  in  the  path  to  honour 
and  renown.  Among  his  intimate  friends 
may  be  numbered  almost  every  name  of 
celebrity  in  that  period — Swift,  Steele, 
Warburton,  Congreve,  the  celebrated  Earl 
of  Oxford — even  Addison’s  natural  jea- 
;  lousy  of  so  great  a  rival  could  not  quite 
I  prevent  his  admiration,  or  subdue  hb  re- 
'  gard.  His  attachment  to  Gay  never  knew 
I  a  variation ;  and  if  there  were  some  among 
his  intimate  associates  who  were  only 
!  great  by  birth  or  fortune,  still  it  was  the 
fashion,  so  to  speak,  for  the  noble  and 
wealthy  in  those  days  to  surround  them¬ 
selves  with  men  famous  for  learning  or 
genius,  so  that  Pope’s  constant  companion¬ 
ship  must  have  included  all  who  were 
eminent  in  art,  science,  or  literature. 

In  his  home  at  Binfield  first,  and  then 
at  Twickenham,  he  enjoyed  just  such  calm 
pleasure  and  gentle  employment  as  al- 
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lowed  him  leisure  for  his  favourite,  and,  The  rise  and  prop;rcss  of  this  Riillery  of 
thoufrh  dilipentlv  pursued,  yet  not  en-  science  and  art,  and  the  formation  of  the 


grossing,  pursuit,  and,  like  poor  Cowper, 
his  sorrows  and  infirmities  were  cheered  ' 
by  kind  Lome  companionship  and  atten¬ 
tion. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Pope’s  poetry 
has  always  been  chosen  for  the  study  of 
the  young.  It  has  been  ever  a  text-book 
for  preceptors.  If  slighted  in  the  drawing-  | 
room,  it  maintains  its  place  in  the  nursery  i 
and  school-room — a  tacit  acknowledgment  \ 
of  the  necessity  f<Jr  early  forming  a  correct  j 
taste  in  that  which  has  been  stigmatized  as  ' 
the  mere  mechanism  of  poetry,  and  one 
■which  may  lead  us  to  question  whether,  in 
numberless  instances,  any  poetic  taste 
whatever  would  have  been  developed  had 
the  aliment  supplied  been  of  a  different 
character. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  IN  LONDON. 

III. 

THE  SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM. 

In  one  of  the  pleasantest  suburbs  of 
London,  nestled  down  among  green  trees, 
not  very  far  from  the  famous  Cromwell 
Lodge  (the  residence  not,  however,  of  the 
great  Oliver  himself,  but  of  his  son  Henry), 
amid  some  of  the  few  remaining  meadows 
yet  to  be  seen  near  that  metropolis  “  whose 
paths  are  paved  for  three  miles  round”  (ahl 
and  how  many  more  than  three,  we  would 
like  to  know),  stands  a  quiet,  unassuming 
old  building,  remarkable  neither  for  lofti¬ 
ness  nor  elegance,  but  within  whose  far- 
stretching  galleries,  corridors,  and  ateliers, 
covering  a  space  little  short  of  an  acre  of 
gronnd,  may  aaily  be  seen  not  only  one  of 
the  finest  collections  of  fine  art  in  the 
country,  but  also  the  largest  and  most  im¬ 
portant  body  of  female  art-students  in 
England. 

'The  nature  of  the  studies  that  could  at¬ 
tract  daily  from  all  parts  of  the  metropolis 
nearly  two  hundred  female  students,  and 
keep  them  closely  employed  from  tan  in 
the  morning  to  three  in  the  afternoon,  is 
surely  well  worthy  our  attentive  considera¬ 
tion.  Nor  should  the  fact  be  overlooked 
that  the  great  mass  of  the  women  attend¬ 
ing  these  classes  are  eventually  destined 
to  support  themselves,  either  as  drawing 
mistresses,  wood  engravers,  designers,  or 
painters. 


metropolitan  schools  of  art,  are  very  curious 
— being  rather  a  consolidation  of  old  insti¬ 
tutions  than,  ns  is  generally  thought,  a 
new  creation  of  the  Government. 

This  gallery  of  science  includes  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society — which  was  receiv¬ 
ing  a  public  grant  as  early  as  1800 — the 
Schools  of  Mines — which  were  organizing 
from  1837  to  IS.'jI — the  Industrial  Museum 
of  Ireland — founded  in  184.5 — and  the 
School  of  Design,  which  owed  its  origin, 
in  1837,  to  Lord  Sydenham.  Up  to  1853 
all  these  institutions  were  acting  inde¬ 
pendently  of  each  other,  and  were  subject 
to  different  kinds  of  ministerial  responsi¬ 
bility,  when  they  were  united  under  a 
single  Parliamentary  authority,  and  were 
required  to  publish  an  annual  statement  of 
the  results  of  tlieir  working ;  and  one  sig¬ 
nal  beneficial  effect  of  this  consolidation 
has  been  to  call  increased  public  attention 
to  these  institutions,  and  generully  to  lead 
the  public  more  largely  to  demand  the  as¬ 
sistance  offered  by  them  than  when  they 
were  insulated. 

The  average  monthly  attendance  at  this 
Museum,  since  it  was  opened  in  Jmie, 
1857,  has  been  44,000;  while  no  less  than 
110,000  persons  have  visited  it  in  the 
evening  since  the  same  date. 

The  contents  of  the  Museum  are  verpr 
heterogeneous,  although  science  or  art  u 
the  basis  of  all  the  collections ;  the  fact  is, 
the  collections  came  together  simply  be¬ 
cause  space  was  provided  for  their  recep¬ 
tion.  For  years  they  have  been,  for  the 
most  part,  packed  aa’ay  unseen,  or  were 
very  inadequately  exhibited.  'I’he  archi¬ 
tectural  collections  were  for  years  buried  in 
the  cellars  of  Somerset  House  ;  the  prints 
and  drawings  had  never  been  seen  by  the 
public;  the  educational  collections  were 
packed  away  for  three  years  unused  ;  and 
the  trade  collections,  which  were  so  very 
attractive  at  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  were 
also,  until  very  lately,  stored  away.  Now 
the  whole  of  these  collections,  with  a  vast 
number  of  additions,  are  to  be  seen  well 
arranged,  and  with  everything  made  as  in¬ 
telligible  as  possible  by  descriptive  labels. 
So  (to  use  Mr.  Cole's  language),  while 
other  collections  may  attract  the  learned 
to  explore  them,  this  is  so  clearly  arranged 
as  to  woo  the  ignorant  to  examine  it ;  nor 
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it  tlicre  a  pleasanter  sight  in  London  than  works  of  art,  given  to  the  school  of  art 
tlie  evening  exhibition,  where  many  work-  which  produces  the  student  who  success- 
ing  men  and  women,  with  their  children,  fully  competes  with  all  the  other  students 
may  be  seen,  surprised  and  delighted  at  of  the  whole  schools.  And  even  these 
the  brilliant  appearance  of  tiro  Museum  prizes  themselves  exert,  generally,  a  bene- 
when  lighted,  and  astonished  and  in-  iiciul  iniluence,  for,  being  copies  taken  by 
structed  at  the  beauties  with  which  they  means  of  electricity  and  photography  of 
are  surrounded.  Drawings,  casts,  and  the  great  art-treasures  in  Europe,  tliey  are 
photographs — vegetables,  fruits,  and  spices  thus  collected  for  the  beneKt  of  the  country, 
from  the  East — some  of  the  fine  carved  and,  by  this  self-acting  process,  distributed 
chimney-pieces  from  Antwerp  or  Padua —  as  prizes  to  local  museums  and  schools,  lay 
altar-pieces  from  Troyes  and  from  Ghent,  the  foundation  for  the  establishment  of 
and  curved  oaken  panelling  from  ancient  |  local  museums  of  art.  This  system  of  exa- 
houses  in  our  own  laud — copies  from  fresco,  minations  and  prizes  is  also  in  full  force  in 
and  mosaics  from  Milan  and  Ravenna —  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  where  the  prizes 
painted  glass  from  Torcello,  Winehester  are  valued  and  keenly  competed  for;  and 
College,  Cologne,  Normandy,  and  Belgium  we  are  glad  to  add  that  some  of  the  most 
—decorative  furniture,  quaint  old  chairs,  successful  competitors  are  women, 
bedsteads,  exquisitely  carved  cabinets.  Besides  the  training-school  at  South  Ken- 
marriage  coffers  or  chests,  all  decorated  sington  for  female  students,  there  it  a 
with  gold  and  allegorical  pictures.  These,  school  for  women  not  iis  training  at  Gower- 
and  a  thousand  other  objects,  attract  and  street,  and  female  classes  at  the  district 
edify  the  visitor.  schools  of  Spitalfields,  Finsbury,  and  the 

The  public  here  may  also  consult  and  Charterhouse, 
compare  the  different  models  of  schools  The  school  of  design,  which  was,  in  a 
recommended  by  the  National  Society,  the  great  measure,  the  origin  of  all  this  teach- 
Home  and  Colonial  Society,  llomcrton  Col-  ing,  necessitated  the  establishment  of  schools 
lege,  and  others.  Every  new  map,  dia-  of  drawing,  and,  to  secure  this,  the  (minim/ 
gram,  book,  desk,  &c.,  used  in  teaching,  is  school  was  established,  in  order  to  teach  as 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  visitor,  for  in-  students  and  train  as  teachers  those  who 
spection,  who  may  have  the  capabilities,  should  thus  be  enabled  to  diasominate  this 
advantages,  and  disadvantages  of  each  ex-  widely-based  and  extensive  course  of  edu- 
plaincd  by  an  intelligent  attendant,  if  in-  cation  throughout  the  country, 
clined  to  ask  any  questions.  Nor  may  we  View  this  great  movement  from  which- 
forget  to  mention  the  Sheepshanks  Collec-  ever  point  you  may,  and  a  benefit  is  seen — 
tion  of  Paintings,  which  in  one  sense,  how-  a  palpable,  undeniable  benefit  to  the  coun- 
ever,  we  believe  to  have  been  over-rated ;  try — as  a  means  of  disseminating  copies  of 
or  the  gallery  of  engravings,  now  in  course  some  of  the  grandest  works  of  art  the 
of  arrangement ;  or  the  library,  which,  at  world  has  ever  produced,  and  of  thus 
a  merely  nominal  sum,  is  open  to  all.  educating  the  tastes  of  the  masses;  for,  bo 

But  it  is  not  so  much  with  the  Museum  it  known  that  education  of  the  industrial 
as  with  the  training  department  that  we  artist  alone  is  not  all  that  is  required ; 
are  now  more  particularly  concerned,  see-  manufacturers  complain  that  productions 
ing  that  there  are  no  less  than  sixty-nine  from  the  designs  of  eminent  artists  find 
schools  of  art  throughout  the  United  King-  but  little  favour  with  the  general  public, 
dom  in  connexion  with  the  department  who  jierversoly  prefer  the  worthless  de- 
at  Kensington,  and  educating  upwards  of  signs  to  which  they  are  accustomed. 

35,000  students  in  drawing  and  painting.  Again,  any  employment  that  can  be  de- 
Besides  this  direct  action,  the  department  vised  to  lessen  the  number  of  governesses 
further  aids  by  examination  and  prizes,  must  be  of  immense  importance  to  that 
There  are  three  grades  of  examinations ;  body,  and,  if  to  them,  to  the  whole  nation ; 
and  every  one,  however  taught,  is  free  to  and  we  were  glad  to  learn  from  one  of  the 
offer  himself  or  herself  for  examination,  heads  of  the  department  the  other  day, 
and  take  the  prize  attached  to  the  grade,  that  immediate  and  remunerative  employ- 
Thesc  prizes  begin  with  a  pair  of  com-  ment  can  bo  obtained  for  female  students, 
passes,  and  terminate  with  lof.  worth  of  as  certilicated  mistresses,  as  soon  as  they 
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have  completed  the  course  of  study  pre¬ 
scribed. 

The  class  for  wood  engraving  is  not  so 
flourishing;  the  competition  with  men  is 
great,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  work  is  required 
to  be  completed  so  rapidly,  that  women, 
except  in  a  few  rare  instances,  lag  in  the 
race.  This  ought  not  to  be,  and  we  are 
greatly  inclined  to  believe  that,  would 
women  but  join  hand  to  hand,  and  as- 
^t  each  other  more  than  they  have  ever 
been  accustomed  to  do  in  former  times, 
this  difficulty  might  be  overcome. 

It  is  notorious  that,  from  as  early  as  the 
sixteenth  century,  Italy,  Germany,  France, 
and  Holland  have  produced  women  who 
have  handled  the  graver  in  a  masterly 
manner,  and  whose  works  are  to  this  day 
prized  as  gems  of  art.  Every  one  conver¬ 
sant  with  the  history  of  engraving  knows 
the  names  of  the  three  Stellas,  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  Sirami,  Madame  Merian,  Madame  Le 
Hay,  and  many,  many  others. 

If,  as  is  said,  it  is  the  practice  among 
men  for  some  master  to  gather  round  him 
a  number  of  pupils,  not  quite  novices  in 
the  art,  who  work  with  and  under  him, 
why  should  not  some  patriotic,  earnest 
woman,  who  understands  the  business,  col¬ 
lect  these  young  females  after  leaving  the 
Kensington  School,  and  where  they  have 
been  well  trained,  allotting  to  them  the 
ruder  and  more  mechanic^  parts  of  the 
work,  touching  up,  after  the  example  of 
the  men,  those  blocks  intrusted  to  their 
care,  and  thus  carry  on  a  business  on  the 
same  principles  that  her  brother  would 
conduct  it  ? 

The  time  is  come  when  women  mnst 
change  considerably  from  the  course  they 
have  pursued  for  the  last  fifty  years.  There 
is  no  art  better  adapted  for  the  capacities 
and  capabilities  of  women  than  wood  en¬ 
graving,  and  if,  as  has  been  shown,  the 
art  can  be  accomplished  by  them,  it  would 
indeed  be  a  most  intolerable  disgrace  that 
the  chance  of  a  new  profession  for  women 
should  escape  their  grasp  simply  from  want 
of  business  habits. 

Some  of  the  engravings  produced  at  this 
school  are  fully  as  fine  as  anything  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  periodical  literature  of  the 
day,  and  we  firmly  believe  with  Mr. 
Burchett  that,  if  the  opportunity  be  only 
offered,  there  is  talent  enough  in  the 
schools  to  re-habilitate  ornamental  art  in 


this  cotmtry,  and  to  put  to  shame  those 
who  deny  that  there  are  in  us  the  powers 
necessary  to  achieve  this  work. 

All  students  studying  engraving  muit 
also  study  perspective  drawing  from  objects 
and  from  the  surface,  and  pay  4/.  a  session 
— this  present  session  lasting  from  the  1st 
of  March  to  the  30th  of  July — but  students 
studying  drawing  are  not  bound  to  learn 
engraving,  and  pay  only  half  price.  Of 
course  they  vary  as  much  in  grade  as  in 
appearance.  A  certain  proportion  of  these 
students  are  studying  for  certificates;  a 
few  of  the  more  talented  are  designers; 
and,  the  better  to  illustrate  what  we  mean, 
we  will  add  that  one  young  lady,  with 
whose'family  we  are  acquainted,  received  a 
5/.  prize  for  an  exquisite  chintz  pattern  of 
her  own  composition,  and  afterwards  sold 
the  same  to  Messrs.  Holland,  the  great 
upholsterers,  for  '101.  more ;  whilst  some  of 
the  students  are  younger  members  of  the 
aristocracy,  the  daughters  of  earls,  and 
“  My  Lady"  in  their  own  right. 

The  school  is,  of  course,  quite  separate 
from  the  Museum,  and  it  is  only  by  favour 
that  strangers  can  peep  behind  the  scenes 
and  see  Lady  Blanche  perched  among  old 
bones,  skulls,  and  casts  of  gods  and  men ; 
or  Mary  Jones  painting  the  dead  bird  and 
bunch  of  wild  flowers.  If  numbers  and 
noise  are  signs  of  life,  we  can  only  say 
that,  on  our  last  visit,  there  were  no  signs 
of  decay  or  lassitude,  and,  clothed  in 
every  colour  of  the  rainbow,  and  bright 
with  health  and  youth,  the  fair  students 
were  a  very  fair  representation  of  Young 
England — industrious,  but  not  yet  toilers ; 
awake  to  the  value  of  work,  but  not  to  its 
importance;  anxious,  indeed,  to  conquer, 
but  not  ready  to  die  for  art ;  very  far  from 
what  their  l^st  friends  could  wish  them  to 
be,  but  wonders  when  we  remember  that 
ten  years  ago  they  were — where  ?  and 
echo  answers.  Where  ?  M.  S.  R. 


To  Make  Cowslip  Viheoab _ For  a  nine-gallon 

cask,  to  eight  gailons  of  water  put  ten  pounds  of 
coarse  sugar.  Boil  it  ten  minutes,  strain  it  into  a 
tub,  and  let  it  stand  till  it  is  the  heat  you  work 
beer.  Then  add  ten  quarts  of  cowslips  (stalks 
and  flowers  cbopiied  together)  and  a  teacupful  of 
yeast.  I-et  it  stand  four  days  in  tlie  tub,  stirring 
it  often.  Let  your  cask  be  quite  clean  when  you 
put  the  contents  of  your  tub  into  it,  and  set  it  in 
a  moderate  sun.  Cover  the  bung  over  with  paper. 
Tlie  vinegar  n  iil  be  lit  for  use  in  six  months.  The 
longer  it  is  kept,  the  better  it  will  be. 
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MIGNON; 

OR,  THE  STEP-DAUGHTER. 

ORAZIELLA. 

GRAzrELLA  hurried  Miguon  along,  run¬ 
ning  with  all  her  speed  towards  the  superior, 
who  was  walking  with  some  ladies  in  the 
orchard.  She  placed  herself  before  the 
group  of  nuns,  presented  Mignon  to  them 
whilst  kissing  her  hand,  and  repeating  with 
an  effort,  “Mother,  mother!’’  And  she 
looked  at  Mignon  with  ecstacj  and  admi¬ 
ration. 

“  The  dumbhasspoken — she  hasspoken !” 
repeated  the  children.  “  Mignon  makes  the 
dumb  to  speak !” 

“  What!  Mignon,”  said  Madame  Th^rese, 
the  superior,  quite  surprised,  after  looking 
at  the  nuns,  “you  wish  to  be  the  mother  of 
this  poor  abandoned  one?  You  will  be 
doing  a  good  work,  for  we  are  very  fond  of 
her,  and,  in  spite  of  her  careless  habits,  she 
is  not  naughty,  and  you  will  love  her  when 
you  have  heard  her  sad  history.  I  acknow¬ 
ledge  I  have  occupied  myself  with  her  for 
some  time,  but  without  success ;  but  yon, 
her  companion,  if  you  treat  her  with  soft¬ 
ness  and  love,  perhaps  you  may  succeed, 
for  it  is  a  direct  sympathy  like  this  she 
requires.  At  all  events,  my  child,  I  like 
to  see  you  try  this,  which  proves  you  have 
I  a  good  heart.  We  will  register  you  as  her 
mother,  and  you  shall  take  sister  Gertrude’s 
place,  who  was  an  excellent  mother  to  her, 
but  who  did  not  get  on  very  well,  ns  you 
see,  in  spite  of  all  her  care.  You  will  be 
answerable  for  her  work  and  her  appear¬ 
ance;  but  we  will  not  be  too  severe  at  first, 
for  you  will  have  much  to  do.  Take 
courage,  then,  my  child,  and  rely  on  your 
own  heart.” 

“  Well,  Graziella,  now  you  are  happy ; 
you  have  found  a  motlier,  and  Alignon  has 
loosened  your  tongue.  Let  us  hear.  Speak 
again !” 

“Mother,  mother!”  said  Graziella  with 
an  effort,  and  with  great  signs  of  joy. 

For  an  answer  Mignon  stooped  down  to 
the  poor  little  thing,  embraced  her  tenderly, 
and  said  to  her  schoolfellows,  “  From  this 
moment  she  is  my  daughter,  and  who  loves 
me  will  love  her !” 

Then,  taking  her  hand,  she  did  not  leave 
her  any  more,  but  commenced  relating 
wonderful  things  to  her,  all  the  time  busy¬ 


ing  herself  with  her  toilet,  which  certainly 
needed  a  little  improvement.  The  first 
place  to  go  to  was  naturally  the  fountain, 
where  Mignon  washed  her  daughter's  hands 
and  face. 

Was  not  this  an  interesting  group — this 
spontaneous  union  of  beauty  and  ugliness ; 
of  infinite  grace  and  awkwardness,  which 
almost  bordered  on  brutishness ;  of  a  live¬ 
liness  of  intelligence  and  a  timidity  which 
more  resembled  idiotism ;  of  a  pride  which 
protected,  and  a  weakness  which  had  found 
support  and  unexpected  sympathy?  Every 
eye  understood  the  charm  of  the  contrast, 
every  eye  followed  the  young  mother 
and  ungraceful  daughter,  who  was  jump¬ 
ing  round  her  and  looking  proudly  at 
every  one,  for  she  now  felt  she  was  not 
alone,  and  kept  repeating  “  Mother  I 
mother  1” 

To  say  that  amongst  so  large  a  number 
there  were  not  some  mocking  smiles  and 
envious  looks,  would  be  to  deny  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  tares  in  a  field  of  wheat.  Without 
thinking  what  might  have  given  rise  to 
the  emotion  which  had  been  able  to  draw 
a  few  inarticulate  sounds  from  the  poor 
dumb  child,  a  voice  amongst  a  knot  of  girls 
said  laughingly,  “  She  makes  the  dumb 
speak — she  will  soon  make  the  blind  see 
and  the  lame  walk!”  But  Mignon  was 
too  happy ;  she  did  not  wish  to  see  or  hear 
anything  of  this  inoffensive  spite,  and 
when  the  play-hours  were  over,  she  fol¬ 
lowed  her  companions,  after  having  ten¬ 
derly  embraced  her  daughter  Graziella, 
who,  after  the  young  mother’s  hasty  toilet, 
was  no  longer  recognisable. 

They  were  happy,  both  of  them;  and 
who  knows  which  experiences  the  greatest 
joy — ho  who  receives  the  daily  bread,  or 
he  who  gives  it  ? 

Whence  came  she  ? — that  pitiful-looking 
creature,  whom  we  found  so  wretched 
under  the  plane-trees  of  the  convent,  and 
whom  we  left  happy  in  sweet  Mignon's 
hands,  her  new  mother.  Must  we 
relate  her  sad  history,  that  everlasting 
story  of  misfortune — the  account  of  the 
fruit  fallen  before  the  autumn,  the  flower 
faded  before  night  has  come  ? 

Certain  she  was  at  one  time  a  pretty 
child,  all  joyous,  radiant,  prepossessing,  and 
amiable,  the  joy  and  hope  of  her  home. 
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What  stormy  wind,  thon,  was  it  that  so 
soon  broke  this  poor  reed  ? 

A  few  years  ago,  had  you  entered  the 
study  of  Alarx,  tlie  sculptor,  jou  would 
have  seen  a  rare  thing  in  this  world — a 
happy  family ! 

How  I  love  to  penetrate  into  these  sanc¬ 
tuaries  of  art,  and  breathe  the  moist,  fresh 
air  of  the  study,  and  watch  the  first  dawn¬ 
ing  of  tlie  inventive  genius,  to  see  and 
touch  the  clay  that,  under  the  skilful  hand, 
will  assume  a  form,  and,  what  is  still  more, 
show  a  mind !  I  love  to  examine  these 
rtiapeless  masses,  some  already  thrown 
aside,  others  carefully  preserved  ;  to  follow 
the  finished  subjects — the  baked  earths, 
finely  -  chiselled  ;  the  favoured  models, 
placed  tmder  glass  shades,  the  graceful 
statuettes,  the  white  phantoms  of  plaster, 
the  completed  expression  of  the  artist's  de¬ 
sire,  and,  finally,  the  blocks  of  marble, 
whose  qualities  the  sculptor  at  a  glance  can 
understand,  and  of  which  he  says — 

God’s  work  Is  there ! 

I  still  stay  before  the  vigorous  workman 
who  rough-hews,  and  removes,  with  an 
effort,  the  beauties  of  the  marble,  in  order 
to  develop  and  discover  the  ideal  figure 
bidden  within  that  heart  of  flint.  Then  I 
watch  the  thoughtful  face  of  the  artist, 
giving  the  finishing  touch  to  his  creation, 
giving  life  to  matter,  and  lovingly  polishing 
the  graceful  fcHtn. 

Where  can  you  find  a  more  enviable 
refuge !  Where  can  you  repose  more 
completely  from  the  vulgarities  of  life ; 
from  the  commonplace  intercourse  of  the 
world,  and  from  the  weight  of  business! 
How  one  loses  the  thought  of  the  grossness 
of  the  world  in  the  contemplation  of  art ; 
in  endless  communion  with  the  good,  the 
beautiful,  the  true,  in  the  effusion  of  that 
friendship  so  natural  amongst  artists  I  This 
is,  indeed  worth  living  for ! 

In  this  way  was  Marx,  the  sculptor, 
happy,  when  young  and  strong,  surrounded 
by  his  wife,  child,  a  few  good  friends,  de¬ 
lighted  with  his  first  success ;  animated  by 
creative  genius,  be  modelled  the  damp 
earth,  merrily  singing  meanwhile,  and 
dreaming  of  the  future ;  or,  perhaps,  hold¬ 
ing  his  wife's  hand,  he  played  with  his 
little  Grsziella  on  his  knees,  at  that  time 
all  intelligence  and  prattle. 

Oh,  happy  days!  days  already  numbered ! 


But,  as  the  almoud-tree  yields  to  the  sun’s 
first  advances  its  fresh  buds,  and  dewy 
flowers,  then  come  the  north  winds  of  April, 
and  blow  and  strip  the  leaves  from  its 
crown ;  so  disappear  and  perish  the  artist’s 
hopes. 

We  must  live!  cruel  words  which  call 
home  wandering  spirits,  and  plunge  into 
despair  the  expanding  soul,  and  inclose  ns 
within  the  iron  circle  of  reality.  We 
must  live  !  and  what  artist  knows  how  to 
draw  from  the  bowels  of  the  marble  his 
daily  bread  ? 

Of  all  the  arts,  sculpture,  perhaps,  is 
that  which  offers  the  most  desperate  im¬ 
possibilities,  and  which  imposes  the  hardest 
labour.  The  poet  with  his  pen,  and  the 
painter  with  bis  pencil,  express  an  idea, 
and  can  at  once  bring  their  works  to  light. 
But  the  sculptor,  after  many  years  of  study, 
so  as  to  acquire  certain  knowledge  to 
commence  this  most  unprofitable  career, 
requires  a  largo  establishment,  must  mould 
the  damp  earth  like  a  workman,  and  hew 
the  stone  like  a  mason. 

If,  at  last,  the  artist  has  modelled  a  figure 
which  answers  to  his  expectations,  he  must 
buy  the  marble  at  an  immense  price.  He 
must  pay  the  artisan,  also,  an  immense  price 
who  rough-hews  under  his  master's  orden. 
He  must  spend  many  days  and  nights  in  a 
giant’s  labours.  He  must  be  able  to  tom 
tlie  work  about  to  please  at  every  aspect, 
whilst  the  poet  only  tells  ns  what  he  likes 
about  his  heroes,  and  the  painter  gives  ns 
but  one  surface. 

And  then,  when  everything  is  accom¬ 
plished,  when  the  great  day  has  arrived, 
when  the  question  is  to  bring  the  work  to 
light,  there  is  everything  to  fear  from  the 
indifference  of  the  public,  and  the  irony  or 
cruelty  of  the  unknown  critic,  who,  by  a 
I  stroke  of  his  pen,  can  break  a  marble 
statue  as  easily  as  silence  can  ruin  the 
artist. 

With  what  love  had  Marx  caressed  his 
charming  creation  of  Graziella,  mspired 
by  one  of  Lamartine’s  most  poetical  pieces. 
Likely  enough,  he  had  chosen  this  subject 
because  it  was  the  name  of  his  much-loved 
daughter.  With  what  happiness  he  had 
drawn  from  the  marble  the  beauteous 
figure  which  the  great  poet  had  dreamed 
of  I  What  success  was  foretold  to  him 
when  the  connoisseurs,  seated  on  the  couch, 
went  into  ecstacies  about,  and  praised  this 
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beaubful  apparition,  turning  slowly  on  its 
pivot  and  presenting  in  turn  all  its  ad¬ 
mirable  proportions  in  the  rose-light  of 
the  study,  contrived  by  the  red  blind  of 
the  high  window !  It  was  life  which  ani¬ 
mated  this  beautiful  figure,  turning  so 
gracefully,  all  desolate  and  languishing; 
they  were  real  tears  which  flowed  from  her 
eyes ;  in  truth,  the  marble  wept. 

A  rich  American  who  was  in  Paris,  and 
was  commissioned  to  buy  an  assortment  of 
works  of  art,  not  from  any  knowledge 
of  them,  but  from  the  artist’s  reputation 
and  according  to  the  orders  of  bis  corre¬ 
spondents,  had  seen  Graziella  in  the  study, 
and  had  almost  promised  to  purchase  it 
after  the  exhibition  of  fine  arts.  But  on 
one  of  the  first  days  of  the  exhibition, 
Marx  saw  the  American  approach  his 
bouse,  carrying  with  him  two  little  papers 
containing  killing,  ironical,  and,  as  they 
■ay,  very  witty  articles  on  his  statue. 
They  were  two  poisoned  arrows  come  to 
■trike  the  defenceless  artist. 

“  You  understand,”  coldly  said  the  New 
World  speculator,  “that this  publicity  depre¬ 
dates  your  wares,  and  that  1  should  not  be 
able  to  give  my  own  money  for  this  marble 
unless  at  a  reduction  of  a  third,  say  33  ^ 
per  cent.,  from  the  price  agreed.  That  is 
the  custom  in  cottons  and  coffees  when 
they  are  damaged.” 

The  troubled  artist  did  not  condescend 
to  answer  that  these  critics  contradicted 
themselves  in  their  statements ;  he  did  not 
wish  to  call  others  to  witness  that  His 
statue  was  lef^  with  him.  it  was  like  the 
black  speck,  not  bigger  than  a  man’s 
hand,  which  shows  itself  at  the  verge  of 
a  splendid  horizon,  and  which  soon  be¬ 
comes  the  tempest. 

He  must  soon  pay  his  accounts,  as  he  < 
has  forgotten  to  do  it,  carried  away  by  | 
the  charm  of  his  subject  and  love  of  his  art.  { 
He  had  spent  more  than  six  thousand 
francs  for  marble,  the  artisan,  models,  &c., 
an  enormous  outlay  for  an  artist.  He 
had  engagements  to  fulfil,  and  then  came 
evil  days.  His  wife,  uneasy  at  the  future, 
and  guessing  the  troubles  that  Marx  tried 
to  hide  from  her,  fell  wriously  ill.  Instead 
of  continuing  his  labours,  he  was  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  other  expedients  to  seek 
for  assistance. 

One  of  his  friends  took  him  one  day  to  a 
M.  Crevecccur,  a  rich  trader,  an  amateur 


of  tlie  fine  arts,  but  very  much  occupied 
and  absorbed  by  a  large  business,  but, 
nevertheless,  kind  and  generous. 

“  My  dear  Monsieur  Marx,”  said  the 
merchant,  “  I  very  much  regret  not  being 
able  to  go  and  see  your  Graziella,  which  I 
scarcely  saw  at  the  exhibition  ;  but  I  have 
no  time  to  spare.  As  soon  as  1  have  a  little 
liberty,  depend  on  me.  Like  every  one 
else,  1  admire  your  talent,  and  I  must  have 
something  of  yours.’’ 

Then,  noticing  the  sorrowful  look  of  the 
artist,  he  added,  looking  at  him  with 
interest — 

“  But,  tell  me,  how  do  your  orders  and 
your  works  stand  ?” 

“  Sir,"  said  Marx,  “  I  have  no  claim  to 
your  benevolence.  Then  why  trouble  you 
with  my  embarrassments  ?” 

“  Tell  me  all,”  quickly  replied  M.  Crf’ve- 
coenr,  all  the  time 'sorting  his  papers; 
“  who  would  not  feel  interested  in  a  man 
like  you  ?” 

“  Well,  sir,”  said  Marx,  msdiing  an  effort, 
“  the  agent  pays  us  something  on  account 
as  we  proceed  in  the  execution  of  his 
orders ;  this  money  is  soon  swallowed  up 
in  expenses  for  labour  and  necessaries  of 
life;  in  short,  so  soon  as  the  work  is 
finished,  the  proceeds  have  already  disap¬ 
peared,  and  we  are  not  any  better  ofif ;  and 
I  hoped  that  if  you  came  to  see  my  Gra¬ 
ziella,  for  which  1  have  been  at  a  large 
expense - ” 

“  Really,  I  cannot,”  said  M.  Crevecceur ; 
“  but  if  you  arc  in  want  of  a  little  money, 
my  dear  Monsieur  Marx,  do  not  hesitate 
to  ask.  I  should  be  too  happy  to  assist  a 
man  of  talent  whom  I  respect  and  esteem” 
— and,  presenting  him  a  paper — “  give  me 
a  receipt  for  the  sum  that  you  want,  pay¬ 
able  when  you  like.” 

Marx  stood  fully  astonished. 

“  Sir,’’  said  he,  “  this  is  an  unusual  thing 
that  yon  are  doing,  for  you  only  know  me 
through  my  friends.  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  grateful  lam;  it  is  a  hard  necessity 
for  which  I  accept  it.  May  1  then  write 
a  receipt  for  two  thousand  francs,  payable 

in  a  year  ?  for,  before  that  time - ” 

“  Double  the  amount  and  the  time,” 
said  M.  C’rbvecocur ;  “  and,  adieu  1  for  they 
are  waiting  for  me.  We  shall  see  one 
another  again.” 

He  told  his  cashier  to  pay  four  thonsand 
francs  and  take  a  receipt,  payable  in  two 
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years ;  he  went  away,  making  many  apo¬ 
logies,  and  pressing  Marx's  band  affec¬ 
tionately,  who  saw  himseir,  for  the  mo¬ 
ment,  out  of  trouble. 

Owing  to  the  unexpected  assistance, 
Marx  began  to  labour  again ;  but  bis  cir¬ 
cumstances  became  worse.  His  wife  did 
not  recover,  the  expenses  of  his  house  in¬ 
creased,  and  no  orders  came  in.  The  two 
years  rolled  on,  and,  when  the  expiration 
of  his  engagement  for  four  thousand  francs 
arrived,  he  was  not  able  to  provide  for  it. 

Not  daring  to  present  himself  to  M. 
Cri!vecoeur,  he  wrote,  begging  a  delay, 
but  received  no  answer.  Hut,  one  day, 
the  merchant  let  him  know  that  he  was 
too  ill  to  go  out;  that  he  reckoned  on 
having  Graziella,  if  it  was  still  to  be  dis¬ 
posed  of;  but,  in  the  meantime,  Marx 
need  not  take  any  notice  of  his  note, 
which  would  not  be  presented  to  him. 

The  calm  which  these  kind  words 
brought  to  the  artist’s  home  was  not  of 
long  duration,  for,  a  short  time  after,  a 
counting-house  clerk  knocked  at  the  study 
door,  and  presented  the  fatal  document 
for  four  thousand  francs,  indorsed  by  the 
widow  of  M.  Crevecoeur.  Marx,  turning 
pale  at  the  sight  of  this  signature,  which 
told  him  of  the  death  of  a  generous  pro¬ 
tector,  answered  that  be  h^  no  money, 
and  that  he  would  go  and  explain  all. 
The  clerk  took  his  pencil,  wrote  on  the 
margin,  with  the  force  of  habit,  no  effects, 
and  went  away. 

The  following  day  Marx  received  a 
stamped  protest;  then  Madame  Crbve- 
cceur's  lawyer,  feigning  conciliatory  mea¬ 
sures,  came  to  get  Marx’s  signature  to  a 
more  compromising  and  dangerous  docu¬ 
ment,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  one  day  he 
was  served  with  a  writ  demanding  the  pay¬ 
ment,  to  Crivecoeur's  heirs,  of  four  thousand 
fiancs  and  expenses. 

After  having  written  to  several  friends, 
from  whom  he  received  no  answer ;  after 
having  exhausted  all  his  resources  to  pro¬ 
cure  money,  and  offered  his  Graziella  to 
the  Americai.  at  a  very  low  price — who 
would  not  have  it,  although  it  was  offered 
to  him  at  this  reduced  rate — he  summoned 
up  courage  and  went  to  Madame  Crbve- 
ccenr,  who  received  him  with  frigid  haugh¬ 
tiness  ;  told  him  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
succession ;  that  she  was  a  weak  woman, 
without  means  of  defending  her  children’s 


rights,  but  that  he  could  come  to  an  under¬ 
standing  with  her  solicitor. 

“  But,  madame,”  said  Mara,  ‘‘  yon  are, 
perhaps,  not  aware  of  the  interest  that  M. 
Crbvecoeur  always  professed  to  take  in  me. 
He  left  me  at  liberty  to  pay,  and  I  only 
ask  time.  I  hfeve  some  friends  who  will 
assist  me.”  • 

“  Doubtless,  yon  don’t  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  M.  Crbvecoenr’s  negligence  in 
wishing  to  deprive  the  widow  and  orphan 
of  their  patrimony,  for  this  engagement 
has  been  due  a  long  time,  and  we  are 
losing  the  interest.” 

Mara,  humiliated,  resonrceless,  and  hope¬ 
less,  left,  with  his  eyes  on  the  ground, 
the  sumptuous  house  of  the  widow  and 
orphan,  and  entered  his  dilapidated  and 
abandoned  study,  silent  and  resigned. 
Everything  that  he  used  to  love  was  now 
an  object  of  discouragement.  His  arms, 
which  had  been  able  to  endure  twelve  hours' 
labour  without  fatigue,  because  moral  cou¬ 
rage  sustained  him,  were  now  unnerved; 
bis  legs  would  no  longer  support  him,  and 
he  fell  on  a  sofa  at  the  foot  of  his  statue. 

His  daughter  Graziella  knelt  down, 
kissing  his  hands,  telling  him  that  better 
days  were  coming,  and  intreating  him  to 
conceal  his  uneasiness,  so  that  her  mother’s 
rest  might  not  be  troubled,  for  she  was 
in  great  danger. 

However,  the  lawyers  continued  in  silence 
their  process  of  ruin  and  destruction.  Mara 
was  one  morning  seated  in  his  study,  his 
head  buried  in  his  hands ;  an  unusual  noise 
wLS  heard  at  the  door — there  was  a  violent 
knocking,  and  several  ill-looking  people 
entered  together,  one  of  them  exhibiting  a 
warrant. 

“Are  you  Monsieur  Mara?"  said  the 
bailiffs  follower  in  a  bass  voice.  “We  are 
charged  to  take  you  to  prison  for  debt; 
but  don't  be  alarmed ;  we  know  the  respect 
due  to  an  artist;  a  carriage  is  below." 

“For  pity’s  sake,  silence!”  said  Marx, 
stopped  as  he  was  going  up  to  his  wife’s 
room.  “I  am  at  your  service,"  and,  leaving 
word  to  explain  that  he  would  be  absent 
for  a  short  time,  he  left,  bestowing  a  parting 
look  on  his  wretched  house. 

Graziella  entered  at  that  moment.  Mis¬ 
fortune,  when  it  does  not  succeed  in  killing 
the  intellect  in  a  precocious  nature,  deve- 
lopes  it  excessively.  Childhood,  born  for 
joy,  disappears  under  the  influence  of  grief. 
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Graziella  understood  all,  rushed  down  the 
staircase,  and  reached  the  street  just  as 
they  were  shutting  the  door,  and,  bare¬ 
headed,  followed  the  carriage,  which  rolled 
rapidly  away. 

The  passers-by  stopped,  surprised,  but  did 
not  attempt  to  detain  this  light  arrow  shot 
iuto  space,  which  cleare4  every  obstacle, 
but  they  still  followed  her  with  their  eyes, 
and  questioning  one  another  as  if  she  were 
a  meteor. 

She  at  last  arrived,  panting  aud  ex¬ 
hausted,  at  the  same  time  as  the  carriage, 
slipped  between  the  sentinel  arid  the  porter, 
entered  nnperceived  before  her  fatlier  and 
the  sheriff s-officers,  and  begged  for  mercy 
with  BO  much  energy,  that  they  took  com¬ 
passion  on  her  wild  look,  and  she  was  con¬ 
ducted  to  the  superintendent's  room. 

“  Sir,  my  dear,  good  sir !”  cried  she,  “  it 
is  my  father,  and  my  mother  is  going  to 
die ! — pardon,  par ” 

The  words  expired  on  her  lips  in  a  deep 
sob.  She  fell  back,  uttering  a  frightful  cry. 

The  superintendent's  wife,  attracted  by 
all  this  noise,  arrived  in  great  haste,  and 
surrounded  the  child  with  a  thousand 
caresses.  At  last  she  saw  her  revive,  and 
repeatedly  asked  her  how  she  felt. 

Not  a  word,  not  a  sound  I  Large  tears 
rolled  down  her  rosy  cheeks.  Two  suppli¬ 
cating  eyes  were  raised  to  the  charitable 
lady ;  but  not  a  word,  nothing !  Poignant 
grief  had  left  too  deep  a  wound  in  this 
budding  organization,  dedicated  from  this 
time  to  silence  and  suffering. 

But  how  were  they  to  conceal  from  the 
poor  father  this  fresh  trouble — worse  than 
all  others  ? 

The  superintendent's  wife — there  are 
generous  hearts  everywhere — after  having 
taken  every  care,  wished  to  restore  the  little 
dumb  child  to  lier  mother.  Sue  was  so 
affected  at  the  destitution  of  this  sorrowful 
family,  that  she  sent  a  doctor  and  a  nurse 
for  the  sick. 

But,  alas !  all  her  efforts  were  soon  u.se- 
less,  and  Graziella's  mother  expired  a  few 
days  after,  without  knowing  the  great  mis¬ 
fortunes  which  had  gathered  round  her 
family.  It  was  then  that  the  kind  lady 
herself  took  Graziella  Co  the  Convent  of 
St.  Augustine,  where  she  had  been  educated, 
for  she  knew  she  could  rely  on  the  solicitude 
of  the  good  Superior. 

iTo  be  conUnued.) 


GREAT  MEN 
AND  THEIR  MOTHERS. 

The  mother,  ns  she  instils  the  lessons  of  piety 
and  Alial  obli^tion  into  the  heart  of  her  infant 
son,  should  always  feel  that  her  labour  is  not  in 
vain.  She  may  drop  into  the  grave,  but  she  has 
left  behind  her  inSuenees  that  will  work  for  her. 
The  bow  Is  broken,  but  the  arrow  is  sped,  and 
will  do  its  ofHce. 

Thk  meagre  manner  in  which  most 
English  biographies  are  written  must  ever 
be  a  subject  of  deep  regret  to  all  interested 
in  the  inner  life  and  social  aspects  of  the 
great  men  who  form  our  gallery  of 
worthies.  So  little,  indeed,  has  been  pre¬ 
served  of  their  domestic  histories — so  little 
been  gathered  from  the  daily  chronicle  of 
their  lives — that,  beyond  the  registration 
of  birth,  death,  and  marriage,  and  the 
equally  bald  enumeration  of  mother,  father, 
and  wife,  in  most  instances  the  student  is 
compelled  to  accept  a  description  of  the 
works  of  the  man,  and  an  account  of  his 
writings,  instead  of  a  history  of  the  very 
man  himself,  in  his  character  of  a  grega¬ 
rious  and  dependent  creature. 

The  mothers  of  great  men  who  mutt 
have  exercised  an  untold  influence  for  good 
over  their  sons  are,  undoubtedly,  legion. 
Authentic  accounts  of  such  women,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  as  we  have  already  shown,  are 
both  scattered  and  rare,  and,  when  they  do 
exist,  are  sketches  rather  than  perfect  por¬ 
traits — rude,  rough  outlines,  not  finished 
pictures. 

The  mothers  of  Rubens,  Vandyke,  Wil¬ 
kie,  and  Gainsborough  were  women  whose 
maternal  influence  was  exercised  actively 
and  with  a  most  beneficial  effect  on  those 
four  great  men.  The  name  of  the  former, 
before  her  marriage,  was  Maria  Pypelink, 
of  a  well-known  family  of  Antwerp,  from 
which  city  she  was  driven  with  her  hus¬ 
band  by  the  religious  feuds  that  then 
distracted  the  state.  Her  son,  the  great 
painter,  was  born  at  Cologne  in  1577 ;  and, 
losing  her  husband  ten  years  after  that 
date,  the  whole  care  of  governing  and 
directing  the  family  devolved  upon  her. 
She  carried  them  back  to  Antwerp,  and 
exhibited  a  vast  amount  of  energy  and 
talent  for  business  by  the  way  in  which 
she  contrived  to  recover  a  great  part  of 
her  property. 

When  Rubens  had  completed  his  six¬ 
teenth  year  he  was  placed,  after  the  fashion 
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of  those  days,  as  a  page  to  the  widowed 
Countess  of  Lalain ;  but  his  taste  for 
higher  and  nobler  occupations  had  been 
already  called  forth  by  a  careful  education ; 
and  the  irregular  course  of  life  he  was 
compelled  to  lead  in  this  situation  was  so 
little  suited  to  his  disposition,  that  in  a 
abort  time  he  again  returned  to  his  mother, 
when  he  earnestly  iutreated  her  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  punt¬ 
ing  as  a  profession,  a  request  which  was 
accordingly  granted 

How  he  toiled,  worked,  and  conquered, 
we  all  know,  for  his  works  are  with  us  to 
this  day ;  but  how  the  mother  acted  upon 
the  son,  and  the  son  upon  the  mother, 
must  be  simply  a  matter  for  conjecture. 
Yet  how  real  and  true  that  living  influence 
must  have  been,  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that,  in  1008,  when  dwelling  at 
Genoa — being  flUd,  courted,  and  work¬ 
ing  hard  at  the  “  art  that  can  immortalize" 
—upon  receiving  a  letter  from  Antwerp, 
announcing  ^the  dangerous  illness  of  his 
mother,  he  started  instantly  for  “  home 
travelling  night  and  day,  almost  frantic 
with  filial  anxiety.  Alas  I  in  spite  of  all 
his  baste,  he  arrived  too  late ;  his  mother 
had  died  on  the  14th  of  November  pre¬ 
vious. 

Rubens  was  no  ordinary  man,  nor  was 
his  grief  ordinary  sorrow;  he  regretted 
her  so  passionately,  that  for  four  months 
he  hid  himself  and  his  sorrow  in  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Michael,  where  his  beloved  mother 
was  buried,  lost  in  the  deepest  seclusion, 
during  which  time  nothing  but  his  pencil 
and  a  few  chosen  books  had  power  to  ] 
afford  him  any  consolation.  The  natural 
consequence  of  this  indulgence  in  solitude 
of  a  grief  so  unavailing  and  so  intense, 
was  a  fit  of  that  mental  malady  to  which 
genius  is  so  liable — namely,  melancholia. 
Genius,  however,  contended  with  sorrow, 
and,  by  degrees,  his  active  mind  recovered 
its  tone. 

He  might  well  mourn  for  her;  for,  from 
his  mother,  Rubens  undoubtedly  inherited 
that  invaluable  spirit  of  order — that  astute, 
careful,  though,  perhaps,  grasping  disposi¬ 
tion — which  made  him  so  successful  a 
politician,  so  useful  to  the  princes  of  his 
time,  and  so  able  an  arohitect  of  his  own 
great  fortunes.  It  is  recorded  of  her,  that, 
though  frugal,  not  to  say  ab>tomiuns  in 
her  own  habits,  she  never  denied  her  sons 


the  comforts  or  the  luxuries  of  life.  They 
were  early  and  carefully  trained  to  habits 
of  piety  and  labour.  Whb  can  then 
wonder  that  they  loved  her  living,  and 
mounted  and  revered  her  when  dead  ? 

It  was  owing  to  the  influence  of  his 
mother  that  Vandyke  was  placed  in  the 
studio  of  Henry  Van  Balen,  an  historical 
painter  of  some  repute,  who  had  studied 
under  Rubens.  In  fact,  he  most  probably 
owed  his  predilection  for  art,  not  so  much 
to  his  father's  calling — that  of  a  painter 
on  glass — as  to  bis  mother’s  taste,  which 
led  her  to  embroider  designs,  both  in  land¬ 
scapes  and  figures,  some  of  which  she 
execut^  with  great  skill ;  and,  finding  her 
son  disposed  to  follow  the  same  bent  as 
herself,  gave  him  all  the  instruction  of 
which  she  was  capable,  and  in  every 
possible  way  in  her  power  fostered  hu 
genius. 

Sir  D.avid  Wilkie  was  still  more  sig¬ 
nally  assisted  by  his  mother;  for,  being 
bom  in  Fifeshire,  where  his  father  was  a 
minister,  he  was  necessarily,  from  the  very 
locality  of  his  birth,  shut  out  from  the 
ordinary  chances  of  studying  the  profes¬ 
sion  to  which  his  talents  directed  him ; 
".dded  to  which,  his  father  was  painfully 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  there  was 
little  or  no  chance  of  his  son's  earning 
even  his  bread  by  painting.  Hut  in  his 
mother  young  Wilkie  found  a  tmer  and  a 
safer  guide  ;  for  she,  having  a  clearer  per¬ 
ception  of  her  son's  genius,  and  a  more 
hopeful  and  prophetic  reliance  upon  its 
future  appreciation  by  the  world,  counter¬ 
acted  the  efforts  of  her  husband  to  crush 
the  talents  of  the  boy ;  and  ultimately, 
through  her  persevering  endeavours,  he 
was  sent  to  Edinburgh,  in  171)9,  with  some 
specimen  drawings,  and  a  letter  of  intro¬ 
duction  from  the  Earl  of  Leven  to  Mr. 
Thompson,  the  Secretary  of  the  Trustee 
Academy  for  the  Encouragement  of  Manu¬ 
factures  ;  where,  with  the  advantages  of 
good  instruction  and  segular  discipline,  he 
made  a  progress  that  more  than  compen¬ 
sated  for  his  mother's  intercession. 

The  mother  of  Gainsborough  was  another 
illustration  of  the  truth  that  the  men  who 
have  made  a  conspicuous  figure  in  life 
generally  attribute  tbo  origin  of  their  suc¬ 
cess  to  maternal  training.  This  painter 
was  bom  in  Suffolk ;  and,  through  the 
care  and  expense  bestowed  by  their 
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mother  upon  thoir  early  education,  young 
Gainsborough  and  his  brothers  were  su¬ 
perior  to  most  of  the  youths  of  their  own 
age  in  tlie  town,  in  talents  and  acquire¬ 
ments.  The  father  was  a  man  of  peculiar 
habits — a  clotliier  by  trade,  and  a  Dis¬ 
senter  in  religion.  The  mother  was  a 
sensible  woman,  and  proud  of  her  sons ; 
and  to  her,  and  to  her  alone,  did  he  owe 
all  his  early  advantages. 

The  tale  of  Cowley’s  discovering  in  the 
window  of  his  mother's  apartment  a  copy 
of  Spencer’s  “  Fairy  (^ueen,”  in  which 
he  very  early  took  delight  to  read,  till  by 
feeling  the  charms  of  verse  he  became,  as 
he  relates,  irrevocably  a  poet,  is  well  known. 
Not  so  the  truth  that  his  father  died  before 
his  birth,  and  that  he  was,  consequently, 
left  to  the  sole  care  of  his  mother,  who  is 
represented  as  struggling  earnestly  to  pro¬ 
cure  him  a  literary  education,  and  who,  as 
she  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty,  had  her 
solicitude  rewarded  by  seeing  her  sou  emi¬ 
nent  and  partaking  his  prosperity.  We 
know,  at  least,  according  to  his  biographer 
Sprat,  he  always  acknowledged  her  care, 
and  justly  paid  the  dues  of  filial  gratitude. 
It  was  at  her  solicitation  that  he  was  sent, 
and  admitted,  into  Westminster  School, 
where  he  soon  distinguished  himself. 

The  sister  of  Hampden,  the  great  Hamp¬ 
den,  was  the  mother  of  Waller,  the  poet, 
who,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  edu¬ 
cated  her  son  before  his  removal  to  King’s 
College,  Cambridge.  Waller’s  father  died 
when  he  was  quite  an  infant,  and  in  after 
years,  when  his  mother  lived  at  Beacons- 
held,  the  poet  built  a  house  for  himself,  called 
Hall  Bam,  not  very  far  from  where  his 
mother  resided.  Johnson,  in  his  “  Lives  of 
the  Poets,’’  tells  us  that,  although  she  was 
related  to  Cromwell  and  Hampden,  she  was 
very  zealous  for  the  royal  cause,  and  when 
Cromwell  visited  her  she  used  to  reproach 
him  ;  he,  in  return,  would  throw  a  napkin 
at  her,  and  say  he  would  not  dispute  with 
his  aunt;  but  finding,  in  time,  that  she  acted 
as  well  as  talked  for  the  king,  he  made  her 
a  prisoner  to  her  own  daughter  in  her  own 
house. 

King  Alfred’s  instruction  and  reward, 
given  and  offered  by  liis  mother,  so  well 
known  to  all  our  readers  hy  |X)ems, 
paintings,  and  records,  was  repeated  in 
after  years  in  the  history  of  the  “  marvel¬ 
lous  boy,’’  whose  short  but  eventful  life 


commenced,  as  it  ended,  in  indigence  and 
misfortune — Chatterton.  Ho  was  a  posthu¬ 
mous  child  of  a  poor  teacher,  and  was  com¬ 
mitted,  at  the  age  of  five  years,  to  the  care 
of  a  Air.  Love,  who  had  succeeded  Chat- 
terton’s  father  in  the  Free  School  at  Pyle- 
strect,  Bristol,  where,  showing  no  aptitude 
for  learning,  ho  was  returned  to  his  mother 
as  a  dull  boy,  incapable  of  improvement. 
She  was  rendered  extremely  unhappy  by 
the  apparently  tardy  understanding  of  her 
son,  till  he  fell  in  love,  as  she  expressed 
herself,  with  the  illuminated  capitals  of  an 
old  French  musical  manuscript,  which 
e  lubled  her,  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
momentary  passion,  to  initiate  him  in  the 
alphabet.  She  afterwards  taught  him  to 
read  from  an  old  black-letter  Testament, 
or  Bible,  nor  is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose 
I  that  his  peculiar  attachment  to  antiquities 
I  may,  in  a  considerable-degree,  have  resulted 
‘  from  this  little  circumstance. 

“  The  son  (his  own  letter  to  Walpole)  of 
a  poor  woman,  a  widow,  who  supported 
him  with  great  difllculty,”  was,  neverthe¬ 
less,  supplied  by  that  loving  heart  with  the 
ill-spared  pence  to  hire  books  from  the  cir¬ 
culating  library ;  for,  by  his  tenth  year,  the 
now  apt  scholar  had  acipiired  a  taste  for 
reading.  Nor  was  the  lad  ungrateful,  for, 
when  in  spirits,  he  would  enjoy  his  rising 
fame,  and,  confident  of  advancement,  would 
promise  that  his  mother  and  sister  should 
be  partakers  of  bis  success ;  and,  duringthe 
whole  tenn  of  his  apprenticeship  to  the  at¬ 
torney,  ho  was  in  the  habit  of  regularly 
visiting  bis  mother  every  evening  before 
nine  o’clock,  and  she  was  seldom  two 
evenings  without  seeing  him,  while  his  fre¬ 
quent  letters,  when  absent,  prove  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  his  affection. 

Gibson,  the  sculptor,  the  son  of  a  Welsh 
landscape  gardener,  was  encouraged  at  a 
very  early  age  in  a  disposition  which  he 
showed  for  imitative  art  by  an  intelligent 
mother ;  and  it  was  the  same  parent  who 
exercised  a  wholesome  influence  over  the 
fate  of  Marmontel,  a  French  writer  who 
flourished  in  1723,  and  author  of  some  ad¬ 
mired  “Moral  Tales.’’  His  father  was  a 
peasant,  and  it  was  to  his  mother,  who  was 
superior  to  her  husband  in  intelligence,  and 
an  excellent  woman  in  every  domestic  re- 
I  lation,  that  ho  was  indebted  for  an  initia¬ 
tion  in  the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  in  tlie 
I  principles  of  religion  and  morality. 
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It  U  related  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Erskine 
that,  early  in  life,  he  entered  the  navy, 
when,  not  liking  the  profession,  he  obtained 
a  commission  in  the  army,  and  subsequently 
changed  his  profession  a  third  time  at  the 
pressing  intreaty  of  his  mother,  a  woman 
of  lofty  and  highly-cultivated  mind,  the 
sister  of  Sir  James  Steward,  and  daughter 
of  the  well-known  Scotch  lawyer  and 
Solicitor-General  ef  that  name. 

Newton,  Hume,  and  Dr.  Adam  Smith 
had  all  alike  the  misfortune  never  to  have 
known  the  care  and  affection  of  a  father, 
and  all  shared  the  same  blessing  of  a  pru¬ 
dent  and  circumspect  mother.  The  mother 
of  the  great  philosopher  married  again,  hut 
never  permitted  the  new  alliance  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  performance  of  her  duties  to¬ 
wards  her  son.  She  sent  him,  at  an  early 

X,  to  the  school  of  his  native  village,  and 
rwards,  on  attaining  his  twelfth  year, 
to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Grantham, 
that  he  might  be  instructed  in  the  classics. 
Her  intention,  however,  was  not  to  make 
her  son  a  mere  scholar,  hut  to  give  him 
those  first  principles  of  education  which 
were  considered  necessary  for  every  gentle¬ 
man,  and  to  render  him  able  to  manage 
bis  own  estate ;  but,  finding  him  exhibit 
such  an  ardent  desire  for  mental  improve¬ 
ment,  his  mother  very  wisely  released  him 
from  the  obstacles  which  her  prudence  had 
thoughtlessly  thrown  in  his  way,  and,  on 
the  representations  of  his  uncle,  Newton’s 
mother  once  more  sent  liim  to  Grantham 
to  piusue  his  studies. 

The  bodily  constitution  of  Adam  Smith 
was  sickly  from  infancy,  and  required  and 
received  the  tenderest  solicitude  of  bis 
mother  fur  the  preservation  of  his  life,  who, 
by  some,  was  accused  of  over-indulging  her 
son ;  but  the  conduct  of  that  parent  was 
best  indicated  by  the  growing  temper  and 
disposition  of  the  child,  and  Mrs.  Smith, 
during  her  long  life,  which  extended  till 
within  twelve  years  of  the  death  of  her  son, 
had  never  occasion  to  reproach  herself  for 
any  indiscreet  kindness,  but  had  the  happi¬ 
ness  to  see  her  parental  care  acknowledged 
to  the  hour  of  her  death  by  every  atten¬ 
tion  which  filial  affection  could  prompt. 

Last,  but  not  least,  indeed,  to  our  minds, 
the  most  touching  example  we  know  of 
maternal  influence  was  the  dying  prayer 
and  dedication  to  the  service  of  God  of 
Frederic  Schwatz,  that  apostle  of  the  East, 


by  his  pious  mother,  who,  while  passing 
through  the  Dark  Valley  of  the  Sh^ow  of 
Death,  solemnly  devoted  her  young  son  to 
her  Saviour  and  her  God,  exacting  from 
her  husband  and  spiritual  guide  a  solemn 
promise  that  they  would  use  every  means 
in  their  power  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this,  her  last  and  earnest  wish.  Let  those 
who  are  ignorant  of  this  wonderful  man's 
life  study  it,  and  see  how  the  influence  of 
a  good  mother  works  even  after  death. 


AUNT  MARGARET  AND  I. 

THE  BISHOP’S  VISIT. 

•  IN  TWO  PARTS. 

II. 

Very  much  surprised,  and  not  a  little 
indignant,  was  our  Hatty,  next  morning,  on 
being  apprised  of  the  visitor  she  was  to  ex¬ 
pect,  and  very  morosely  did  she  set  about 
preparing  breakfast  for  the  wretched  crea¬ 
ture,  who  surveyed  the  food  provided  with 
a  sufficiently  hungry  eye  to  prove  that  real 
distress  and  misery  were  but  too  truly  her 
portion,  although  she  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  take  away  a  part,  on  the  plea  of  its 
being  too  much  for  her  to  eat  at  once. 
Hatty,  however,  was  far  from  being  really 
unkind,  so  she  replied  to  her  request, 
though  in  rather  a  peevish  tone,  “  No,  no, 
my  child ;  finish  what  you've  got,  it’s  little 
enough ;  yon  shall  have  a  piece  of  bread  to 
take  away,”  and,  not  only  did  she  take 
care  that  it  should  be  a  piece  sufficiently 
large  to  be  a  security  against  hunger  for 
the  remainder  of  the  day,  but,  on  Aunt 
Margaret  producing  a  bundle  of  spare 
garments  which  we  had  collected  the  even¬ 
ing  before,  she  insisted  on  adding  some¬ 
thing  to  it  from  her  own  stock.  Every 
morning  for  a  fortnight  did  our  miserable 
little  protigie  come  by  invitation  to  take 
her  daily  dole. 

After  the  first  few  days  she  was  per¬ 
mitted,  at  her  own  request,  to  perform 
sundry  little  offices,  in  lieu  of  more  regular 
service,  as  a  return  for  the  alms  received. 
She  first  begged  to  be  allowed  to  “  weed 
the  garden,  please;”  then  she  was  em¬ 
ployed  occasionally  to  go  an  errand,  which 
she  always  executed  with  fidelity  and  de¬ 
spatch,  Mthongh  sometimes  intrusted  with 
money,  which,  to  one  in  her  wretched 
condition,  must  have  been  a  temptation. 
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But  not  all  our  address  and  ingenuity  vain,  as,  no  doubt,  threats  would  also  have 
could  elicit  from  her  anything  concerning  been  had  we  tried  them, 
her  own  history.  Questions,  hints,  intrea-  When  asked  her  name,  she  replied 
ties,  hopes  of  future  advantages,  were  all  “  Julia,”  and  when  interrupted  as  to 
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to  parsue  it,  was  still  continued  by  Hatty 
with  unabated  determination. 

After  each  day's  failure,  it  was  com¬ 
monly  the  custom  for  Hatty  to  be  very 
wroth  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  sometimes  | 
even  to  continue  for  the  remainder  of  the 
aflernoon  her  audible  mutterings  against 
“  wagrants  and  impostors as  well  as  her 
general  opinions  concerning  the  insecurity 
of  dealing  with  them  “  as  had  something 
to  hide,  and  was  always  afraid  of  being 
found  out;"  but  the  fit  of  vexation  always  | 
cleared  off  before  morning,  so  that,  by  the 
end  of  the  fortnight,  she  h^  come  to  look  j 
upon  the  daily  visit  as  an  event  indispen-  j 
sable,  if  not  to  the  economy  of  the  house¬ 
hold  in  general,  at  least  to  her  own  indi- : 
vidual  comfort ;  and,  indeed,  grew  some-  j 
times  so  communicative  and  confidential  j 
(notwithstanding  the  little  confidence  she 
could  win  in  tetum)  over  an  extra  cup  of 
tea,  that  Aunt  Margaret  was  more  than 
once  obliged  to  remind  her  of  the  danger 
to  which  such  indiscretion  might  lead. 

At  the  end  of  the  fortnight,  a  morning 
passed  without  the  appearance  of  our  pen¬ 
sioner.  We  did  not  take  much  notsM  of 
this  first  breach  of  her  established  custom, 
and  only  hoped  she  had  perhaps  ipund 
some  employment;  but  when  three  morn¬ 
ings  passed  without  her  usual  knock,  we 
b^au  to  feel  a  little  anxious.  “  Could  she 
have  met  with  any  accident  ?  Conld  she 
be  sick  ?  or,  alas !  could  she  have  been  de¬ 
tected  in  any  act  of  pecnlation,  aud  become 
amenable  to  the  law?"  Morning  after 
morning  passed,  and  Aunt  Margaret  and 
I  actually  fretted,  and  grew  weary  of  onr 
work,  and  threw  away  onr  books,  after 
obstinately  keeping  our  eyes  fixed  long 
after  our  thoughts  were  far  away,  to  in¬ 
dulge  ill  another  useless  string  of  con¬ 
jectures.  And  then  we  began  to  take  long 
walks,  and  make  inquiries  of  the  dwellers 
on  the  outskirts  of  our  village,  and  we  even 
projected  a  journey  to  “  the  town,"  until  j 
convinced,  after  much  deliberation  and  : 
consultation,  of  the  utter  hopelessness  of 
such  an  expedition  without  any  clue  to 
guide  us  ill  our  inquiries. 

A*  to  Hatty,  she  grew  superstitious  in 
her  fears  and  ominous  in  her  forebodings. 
Her  dreadful  recollections  of  appalling  ac¬ 
cidents,  or  deaths  from  sickness  and 
iamine,  kept  us  in  a  state  of  nervous 
anxiety,  while  her  frightful  dreams  of 


murders  committed  in  louely  places,  actu¬ 
ally  threw  us  into  a  constant  fever  of  ap¬ 
prehension,  notwitlistanding  the  reasonable 
doubt  that  there  could  be  any  temptation 
to  take  the  life  of  a  creature  so  poor,  and 
possessing  so  little  to  excite  the  cupidity  of 
the  most  avaricious  or  miscrupulous. 

But,  spite  of  anxieties  and  conjectures, 
fears  and  prophecies,  days,  weeks,  and,  at 
length,  months  went  by,  and  still  she  came 
not.  The  bishop’s  visit  began  to  be  talked 
of  as  a  thing  of  “  long  ago,"  and  our  own 
little  episode  connected  with  it  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  each  time  it  occurred  to  memory 
with  less  of  hope,  perhaps  of  interest.  The 
summer  had  faded  into  autumn,  and 
autumn  had  darkened  into  winter,  and  that, 
too,  was  almost  brightening  again  into 
spring.  We  had  h^  rather  more  than 

the  usual  amount  of  sickness  in  D - , 

owing  to  a  wet  season,  and  Aunt  Margaret 
and  I  had  consequently  more  than  usual 
work.  Very  unpleasantly,  too,  after  almost 
all  our  peor  people  were  well — after  “  old 
Simmons,”  the  last  lingering  sufferer  with 
ague,  had  been  able  to  exchange  his  bed  for 
the  sunny  bench  at  his  cottage  door,  and 
Mrs.  Mabbs,  who  had  burnt  her  foot  so  badly 
at  Christmas,  was  quite  strong  enough  to 
throwaway  her  crutch — the  hooping-cough 
broke  out  in  quite  a  new  direction,  and  we 
had  the  gardener’s  two  little  boys  and  onr 
laundress’s  daughter  laid  up  with  it,  besides 
Mrs.  Sloper’s,  our  charwoman’s,  six  chil¬ 
dren,  who,  I  am  sure,  coughed  enough 
to  frighten  any  person  out  of  his  senses. 
Mrs.Sloper  always  said  “it  was  because  they 
was  so  strong,  bless  ’em ;”  but  we  felt  con¬ 
vinced  it  was  the  damp  of  the  two  back 
rooms,  so  close  to  the  river,  where  she  lived, 
and  succeeded,  after  much  trouble,  in  get¬ 
ting  her  to  exchange  them  for  one  on  a 
second  floor,  nearly  as  large  as  both,  and 
which  would  answer  until  she  could  ex¬ 
change  again. 

However,  with  all  these  cares,  our  time 
was  pretty  well  taken  up ;  an<l  one  even¬ 
ing  we  returned  rather  late  from  adminis¬ 
tering  a  dose  of  hippo  to  her  youngest, 
1  whom  wo  had  found  in  a  rigid  and  rather 
I  black  condition,  on  our  arrival  with  some 
!  barleywatcr  aud  custard-pudding  for  the 
I  eldest  girl,  who  was  beginning  to  crave  for 
j  food.  We  were  accosted,  near  our  own 
doer,  by  a  tall,  dark  woman,  of  masculine 
I  appearance  and  powerful  frame,  though 
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gauut  and  even  sickly-looking  in  her  pre- 
Mut  aspect,  who  begged  to  speak  with  us. 
Considerably  frightened,  I  must  acknow¬ 
ledge,  we  still  deemed  it  good  policy  to  I 
reply  civilly ;  and,  somewhat  reassured, 
notwithstanding  the  increasing  darkness, 
by  the  knowledge  of  being  so  near  home, 
we  requested  her  to  speak. 

“You  are  Miss  Graham?”  she  stud,  ad¬ 
dressing  my  aunt. 

She  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

“  You  remember,  ma’am,  perhaps,  Julia, 
the  girl  you  were  so  kind  to  last  summer?” 

“  Yes,  yes  1  Oh,  tell  us !  She  is  well, 

1  hope  ?’’  quoth  we  in  one  breath. 

“  She  is  well,  ladies,”  said  the  woman. 

“  She  sent  me — she  told  me  to  call,  at 
least,  knowing  I  should  bo  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  She  bid  me  say  she  thanked 
you,  and  she  told  me  to  give  you  this. 
’Tis  nothing  of  a  present,  but  she  meant  it 
as  a  keepsake  like.” 

And  she  drew  out  from  a  piece  of  paper 
a  little  leather-covered  needlebook,  and 
presented  it.  It  was  just  such  a  paltry 
little  article  as  might  be  purchased  from 
a  pedlar  for  a  few  pence,  yet  I  am  not  sure 
but  it  was  not  received  with  more  emotion 
than  many  a  costly  jewel  has  been. 

“You  are  her  mother?”  I  stud,  after  wo 
bad  again  hoped  Julia  was  well,  and  re¬ 
quested  her  to  convey  our  thanks  and  good 
wishes. 

“  I  am  belonging  to  her,”  she  smd  eva¬ 
sively.  “Yes,  we  are  related.” 

“  Where  did  she  come  from  ?”  I  said  ;  “  I 
mean  when  she  first  came  hero?  What' 
had  she  been  doing  ?  Where  had  she  I 
been  living?” 

“  With  me,”  she  replied.  “  No ;  God 
help  me,”  she  added,  after  a  little  pause, 
“  not  with  me  then.  What's  the  use  of 
asking  where  such  as  she  and  me  lived  ?” 
she  continued  bitterly.  “  She  was  poor 
enough,  be  sure,  aud  hungry  and  miserable, 
when  she  came  to  your  door ;  and  1  was — 
where  I  could  do  nothing  for  her  if  she  had 
been  twice,  or  ten  times,  as  poor,  and 
hungry,  and  miserable.” 

“You  were  ill?”  said  Aunt  Margaret, 
“or  in  trouble?  Why  did  she  not  say 
BO?  We  should  have  been  glad  to  assist 
you.” 

“  Little  good  your  assistance  would  have 
been  in  my  trouble  1  Yes,  I  was  in  trouble," 
she  said,  with  a  hard  emphasis  on  the  word. 


“  She  always  said  she  came  from - ,” 

said  1,  with  an  adroit  attempt  to  throw  her 
off  her  guard  ;  “  she  always  went  in  that 
direction,  too.” 

“  Yes,”  said  she  drily ;  “  'twas  assizes 
time.  Mayhap  she  went  to  see  the  judges.” 

“  Where  is  she  now  ?”  said  Auut  Mar¬ 
garet,  changing  the  tenor  of  our  inquiries. 

“  I  don’t  know,”  she  replied,  adding  im¬ 
mediately,  “  I  won't  tell.  I’d  give  you  her 
message  if  you'd  cease  questioning.  She 
bid  me  tell  you  she  was  well  cared-for. 

I  You  may  believe  that.  I've  told  many  a 
I  lie,  and  will  again,  1  suppose ;  but  that's 
the  truth.  As  to  where  she  came  from, 

I  or  what  she  was,  what  matters  it?  She 
didn't  tell  you  herself.  What  is  it  to  me  ? 
She  thought  you'd  be  glad  to  know  she 
was  well,  and  cared-for — she  said  that.” 

“  We  are,  indeed,”  said  Auut  Margaret 
and  I  at  once. 

“  I’ve  nothing  more  to  say,”  said  the 
woman ;  “such  as  I  seldom  bid  ‘God  bless 
you.'  If  you  should  ever  want,  I  hope 
you'll  meet  a  friend,  that’s  all.”  And  she 
turned  to  go  away. 

“  Stay,  stay,”  said  Aunt  Margaret ;  “  is 
there  nothing  we  can  do  ?”  pulling  out  her 
purse  as  she  spoke.  But  the  woman  made 
a  gesture  of  refusal,  and,  drawing  her  gar¬ 
ments  around  her,  walked  quickly  oil'  into 
the  shadows  of  the  night. 

Six  years  had  now  passed  away'.  The 
bishop's  visit  was  indeed  talked  of  as  an 
event  of  long  ago.  Many  other  events 

had  had  their  day  of  interest  in  1) - . 

We  had  trimmed  a  new  bonnet  for  Mrs. 
Sloper's  eldest,  married  to  n  respectable 
young  carpenter,  whose  family,  indeed, 
were  at  first  very  indignant  at  the  match. 
But  poor  people,  thank  Heaven,  have  not 
much  time  to  nurse  their  indignation,  and, 
in  less  than  a  month  after  the  marriage,  the 
two  mothers-in-law  might  be  seen  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon  enjoying  a  comfortable 
gossip  by  the  church-yard  stile,  while  the 
young  people  were  taking  a  walk. 

Mrs.  Shepherd's  two  eldest  boys  had  been 
sent  to  school,  from  which  they  used  to  re¬ 
turn  each  Christmas  and  Midsummer,  with 
an  increasing  power  of  noise  and  mischief. 

Our  little  crooked  dressmaker  had  mi¬ 
grated  to  a  distant  shire,  to  reside  with  a 
sister  lately  widowed  and  established  in  a 
good  business,  in  which  our  good  work- 
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’woman’s  assistance  would  be  invaluable. 
And,  in  short,  all  those  various  changes  had 
taken  place,  which  a  period  of  five  or  six 
years  inevitably  brings. 

It  was  a  cold  spring  morning,  frosty,  with 
a  sharp  easterly  wind,  and  we  were  break- 
fissting  later  than  usuaJ ;  for  Aunt  Margaret 
had  a  slight  rheumatism  in  her  left  shoulder, 
which  prevented  her  sleeping  well.  The 
newspaper,  therefore,  which  our  good  neigh¬ 
bour,  Mr.  Leader,  kindly  lends  us  the  day 
after  he  receives  it,  was  handed  in  just  as  I 
was  pouring  out  the  tea,  and  Aunt  Marga¬ 
ret,  putting  on  her  spectacles,  and  turning, 
of  course,  to  the  “  Births,  deaths,  and  mar¬ 
riages,”  read  aloud — 

“  Un  Tuesday,  the  17th  inst.,  at  the  epis¬ 
copal  palace  at - ,  the  Lord  Bishop  of 

“  Dear  me !"  I  swd,  putting  down  the 
teapot,  and  dropping  the  lumps  of  sugar, 
one  after  another,  into  the  slop-bowl  instead 
of  Aunt  Margaret's  cup. 

“  Take  care,  my  dear,"  said  Aunt  Mar¬ 
garet.  “Yes,  indeed,  he  is  dead.  I  am 
very  sorry." 

“  Such  a  good  man,”  said  I. 

“And  such  a  clever  man,"  said  Aunt 
Margaret. 

“  Such  a  good  bishop,  too,”  I  added. 

“  I  don’t  know  about  bishops,  my  dear," 
said  aunt,  “  1  am  afraid.” 

Aunt  Margaret  has  some  notions  of  her 
own  on  Church  government,  hut  what  they 
are  will  not  appear  now,  for,  just  at  this 
moment,  Hatty  entered  with  a  plate  of 
toast 

“  So,  Hatty,  the  Bishop  of - is  dead," 

said  I.  I 

“  Lord  bless  bis  lordship,”  said  Hatty ;  j 
“  leastways,  I  mean  I’m  very  sorry.  But 
if  you  please,  ma’am,”  she  continued,  turn¬ 
ing  to  my  aunt,  “  there’s  a  young  woman 
in  the  kitchen  as  wants  to  see  you — a  very 
respectable  young  woman.” 

“  Inquire  her  business,  pray,"  said  Amit 
Margaret. 

“  Oh,  I  don’t  think  she  has  any  business, 
ma’am,"  said  Hatty,  shooting  out  her  words 
with  extreme  volubility,  and  manifesting 
altogether  no  common  degree  of  excite¬ 
ment;  “and  she'll  wait  till  you’re  quite 
disengaged,  ma’am.  She’s  a  very  rerpecl- 
abk  young  woman.” 

Our  curiosity  was  sufficiently  excited  to 
mt^e  us  despatch  our  breakfast  ratlier 


quickly  and  repair  to  Hatty’s  dominion  to 
see  our  unexpected  visitor.  A  very  decent 
young  woman  rose  at  our  entrance,  and, 
displaying  an  uncommonly  pretty  and  in¬ 
telligent  face,  illuminated  by  a  pair  of  bril¬ 
liant  black  eyes,  curtsied  civilly  and  “  hoped 
we  were  well;”  adding,  “I  dare  say  you 
don’t  recollect  me,  ladies." 

“  No,  indeed,”  we  replied  together. 

“I’m  Julia,  ma’am — Julia  Connor  I'm 
called  now ;  for  my  mother  was  an  Irish, 
woman,  and  that  was  her  name.” 

In  an  instant  we  were  shaking  hands, 
and  congratulating,  and  asking  a  hundred 
questions;  while  Hatty  fidgeted  about, 
making  believe  to  be  busy,  and  muttering, 
“  SucH  a  respectable  young  woman." 

“  I’m  well  off  now,  ladies,’’  Julia  said,  in 
answer  to  our  inquiries,  “  and  I’ve  been 
wishing  for  a  long  time  to  come  and  thank 
you  for  your  kindness.” 

“  You  have  very  little  to  thank  us  for,’’ 
interrupted  Aunt  Margaret. 

“  More  than  you  know,  ma’am,”  she 
replied.  “  It  was  not  the  food  nor  the 
clothing,  which.  God  knows,  I  needed 
sorely,  nor  the  kind  words,  which  I  wanted 
still  more  badly,  but  this  was  the  first 
home  I  ever  saw  which  was  not  a  home 
of  sin  and  misery ;  this  was  the  first  house 
in  which  I  ever  rested,  where  God  was  not 
blasphemed  and  goodness  despised;  here 
I  ate  the  first  meal  for  which  the  Giver 
was  thanked,  and  here  I  first  heard  a 
blessing  asked  on  the  returning  day,  which 
before  then  had  been  to  me  only  a  return 
to  sorrow  and  hardship,  and  often  crime." 

“  Thank  God,”  said  Aunt  Margaret 
fervently. 

“  I  am  not  going  to  say  much  of  what 
I  was  before  1  came  here,"  she  continued ; 
“  for  I  should  have  to  speak  of  others — 
one  other,  at  least — and  she  is  in  her 
grave.” 

“Was  she  not  your  mother?"  said 
Aunt  Margaret.  “  Indeed,  it  is  from  no 
rude  curiosity  I  ask  the  question.” 

“  She  was  my  mother,  ma'am,”  she  re¬ 
plied,  and  added,  wiping  her  eyes,  “  she 
was  buried  last  week  (we  had  perceived 
she  was  in  mourning ).  God  has  hidden  her 
life  now,  ’tis  not  for  me  to  bring  it  to 
light." 

“  No,  certainly,"  said  I. 

“  And  very  right,”  muttered  Hatty,  ar¬ 
ranging  a  plate  on  the  dresser ;  “  ’tis  easy 
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to  be  seen  she’s  a  respectable  young  wo¬ 
man.” 

“  I  haven’t  much  to  tell,  ma’am,”  con¬ 
tinued  Julia.  “  I  lived  as  all  other  children 
brought  up  like  me  live;  before  I  came 
here,  I  begged,  and  I  lied,  and  I  cheated, 
and  I  stole;  I  quarrelled  with  miserable 
wretches  like  myself,  as  those  older  than  I 
quarrelled  with  their  companions  in  crime, 
and  I  used  the  name  of  God,  as  they  did, 
only  to  give  vent  to  my  bad  passions.  But 
alter  I  came  here,  I  began  to  think  dif¬ 
ferently;  I  saw  that  peace,  and  quiet, 
and  confidence  were  pleasant  things,  and 
I  wished  I  could  have  them.  We  left  this 
place  after  I  had  been  coming  here  for  a 
fortnight,  and  went  a  long  way  off ;  but  I 
never  forgot  my  longing  for  better  ways, 
though,  for  many  a  day  after  that,  I  prac¬ 
tised — for  what  else  could  I  do  ? — my  old 
habits.  At  length,  we  happened  to  be  for 
some  time  in  a  large  town,  a  considerable 
distance  from  here,  and  there  was  a  kind 
lady  who  had  a  school  for  such  poor  girls 
as  I.  It  was  only  by  stealth,  for  a  long 
time,  that  I  crept  in  for  an  hour  or  two 
each  day,  but  I  was  a  quick  learner,  and 
got  on.  Then  the  lady  noticed  me,  and 
commended  me,  and  she  gave  me  some 
clothes  to  make  me  decent,  and  employed 
me  in  various  ways  to  keep  me  from  the 
necessity  of  being  dishonest,  and  she 
taught  me  to  sew,  and  got  work  for  me 
from  her  friends  —  work  which  I  was 
obliged  to  do  in  secret,  lest  I  should  be 
robbed  of  the  materials ;  and  when  we  were 
going  to  leave,  then  she  offered,  if  I  would 
stay,  to  take  me  into  her  house  and  give 
me  '  a  trial,*  as  she  said,  for  six  months. 
Well,  ma'am,  I  was  allowed  to  stay  with 
her,  and  there  I  lived  for  two  years,  until 
my  kind  mistress  was  obliged  to  leave  that 
part  of  the  country,  and  then  she  recom¬ 
mended  me  to  a  friend,  and  with  her  I 
have  lived  since,  till  six  months  ago  I 
heard  my  mother  was  dying  (I  had  sent 
her  money  whenever  I  could — honest 
money,  ma’am.  Oh !  you  may  believe  I 
knew  too  well  the  value  of  dishonest  money 
to  meddle  with  it ;  I  had  rather  we  had 
both  starved);  so  I  told. my  mistress,  and 
she  was  not  angry  with  me  for  leaving,  but 
helped  me,  and  I  brought  my  mother  to 
that  place  (she  was  able  to  be  moved, 
though  stricken  with  a  mortal  disease), 
and  1  got  plenty  of  work,  for  I  had  many 


kind  friends,  and  1  tended  her  and  helped 
her  till  she  died.  I  had  a  weary  time,  and 
a  heavy  trial,  but  I  do  not  complain,  and 
thank  God  she  did  not  die  as  she  lived.  I 
am  going  back  to  my  place  next  week,  for 
the  young  woman,  who  was  hired  when  1 
left,  went  away  the  morning  my  mother  was 
buried,  and,  in  the  meantime,  my  mistress 
said  I  wanted  a  holiday ;  so  I  came  here  to 
see  you,  ladies,  for  somehow  the  house  aud 
the  garden,  and  you  and  Airs.  Hatty,  seem 
j  old  friends  like." 

I  need  scarcely  tell,  I  suppose,  how  glad 
I  wc  were  to  receive  and  entertain  her.  She 
went  over  the  garden,  and  recognised  n 
great  many  friends  among  the  flowers  (the 
two  carnations  had  been  dead  some  time, 
and  the  scarlet  passion-flower  had  not 
survived  the  first  winter).  Hatty  exceeded 
her  usual  skill  in  making  a  most  wonderful 
pndding  for  the  kitchen  dinner,  and  in¬ 
vited  a  select  circle  of  her  friends  to  meet 
at  tea,  including  Mrs.  Sloper's  eldest, 
now  nursing  her  own.  Julia  spent  a  plea¬ 
sant  week  in  D - .  Mr.  Shepherd  gave 

her  a  handsome  Bible  and  Prayer  Book 
when  she  went,  and  Mrs.  Shepherd  a  work- 
box.  I  shall  say  nothing  of  our  own  pre¬ 
sents.  We  have  heard  nothing  of  her 
since,  but  I  have  no  doubt  she  is  doing 
well,  and  Aunt  Margaret  and  I  often  talk 
of  her,  though,  on  these  occasions,  as  well 
as  when  we  remember  her  in  onr  prayers, 
we  cannot  help  thinking,  with  much  humi¬ 
liation,  how  small  had  been  our  share  in 
the  work  which  had  borne  such  good  fruit. 
As  to  Hatty,  who  is  much  given  to  bor¬ 
rowing  her  language  as  well  as  her  ideas, 
she  never  mentions  her  without  designating 
her  “a  most  respectable  young  woman.” 


PRIZE  QUOTATIONS. 

AMBITION. 

[As  every  man  is  an  epitome  of  his  species, 
so  every  one  has  an  ambition  of  some  kind 
and  to  some  extent,  however  it  may  be 
expressed  by  terms  invented  to  define  its 
existence  only  in  modified  degrees.  When 
Immoral  means  arc  employed  for  its  gratifica¬ 
tion,  ambition  is  generally  used  in  a  bad 
sense ;  and,  as  it  is  among  the  most  restless 
of  all  the  passions,  it  has  received  an  almost 
endless  variety  of  illustration  from  the  poets. 
Milton,  in  his  chief  of  the  fallen  angels, 
exhibits  it  under  its  sublimest  aspects,  and 
Shakspeare,  in  his  Richard  III.  and  Lady 
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POESY  OF  THE  PASSIONS. 


Miicbeth,  under  its  most  revolting.  We, 
therefore,  announce  “  Ambition”  for  our  next 
subject.  I..et  it  be  remembered,  however, 
that  our  “  Poesy  of  the  Passions”  would  fail 
in  their  highest  intent  if  they  did  not  sug¬ 
gest  to  our  fair  readers  and  competitors  an 
examination  of  themselves,  and  an  occa¬ 
sional,  if  not  a  frequent,  comparison  of  the 
operations  of  their  own  inward  natures  with 
those  of  the  individimls  whom  they  find 
represented  through  the  medium  of  the 
p<H?ts.] 


Might  think  th’  Infection  of  my  sorrows  loud, 
Had  got  a  race  of  mounters  on  some  pregnant 
cloud. 


POESY  OF  THE  PASSIONS. 

GRIEF. 


Next  went  Griefe  and  Fury,  matclit  yfcrc ; 

Griefe  all  in  sable  sorrowfully  clad, 

Downe  hanging  his  dull  head  with  heavy  cliere, 
Yet  inly  being  more  than  seeming  sad ; 

A  paire  of  pincers  in  his  hand  he  had, 

With  which  he  pinclied  many  people  to  the  hart, 
That  fWtm  thenceforth  a  wretclied  life  they  ladd. 
In  wilful  languor  and  consuming  smart, 

Dying  each  day  wiUi  inward  wounds  of  dolour’s 
dart. 

Edmukd  .Spesskr,  bom  1&53,  die<l  1S98. — 
\_Faerit  Queens. 


Like  an  hngc  Aten  of  iletpe  engulfed  gryfe, 
Sorrow  is  heaped  in  thy  hollow  chest. 

Whence  foorth  it  breakes  in  sighs  and  anguish 
rjfc. 

As  smoke  and  solphnrc  mingled  with  confused 
itryfe. 

Faerie  Queene. 


Grief  nils  the  room  np  of  my  aitsent  child. 

Lies  in  his  bod,  walks  up  and  down  with  me. 

Puts  on  Ills  pretty  looks,  repeats  his  words, 
Sememiters  me  of  all  his  gracious  parts. 

Stuffs  out  his  vacant  garments  with  his  form ; 
Then  have  1  reason  to  be  fond  of  grief. 

WiLLiAH  SnaXiPEARR,  hom  istil,  died  Itilti _ 

[A'iag  John,  Act  3,  Scene  4. 


Give  sorrow  words:  the  grief  that  does  not  speak 
Whispers  the  o'erfranght  heart,  and  bids  It  break. 

Uacbeth,  Act  4,  Scene  3. 
My  grief  lies  all  within, 

And  tliese  external  manners  of  laments 
Are  merely  shadows  to  the  unseen  grief 
That  swells  witli  silence  in  the  tortured  soul. 

King  Richard  II.,  Act  4,  Scene  1. 


John  Milton,  bom  1608,  died  1674 _ 

[  The  Fattion. 

At  thy  appearance,  (Jrlef  itself  is  said 
To  shake  his  wings  and  rouse  his  head. 

Abraham  Cowlev,  bom  1618,  died  16(17 _ 

[I/ymn  to  Light. 

Oh !  nothing  now  can  please  me : 
Darkness  and  solitude,  and  sighs  and  tears. 
Anil  all  the  inseparable  train  of  grief. 

Attend  my  steps  fur  ever. 

John  Drtden,  bom  1631,  died  1701 _ 

\The  Amphitryon. 
Mine  is  a  grief  of  fury,  not  despair ! 

And,  If  a  manly  drop  or  two  t'all  down. 

It  scaldf  along  my  ebeeks,  like  the  green  wood. 
That,  sputtering  in  tlio  dames,  works  outward 
into  tears.  Cleomenet. 


There  it  a  kind  of  mournful  eloquence 
In  thy  dumb  grieQ  whieli  shames  all  clam'rooa 
sorrow. 

N.  Lk,  bom  1645,  died  1693. 

I  am  dumb,  ns  solemn  sorrow  nugiit  to  be ; 

Could  my  grief  si>cuk,  the  tale  would  have  no 
end. 

Otwav,  bora  1651,  died  1685. — 
[Cuius  llariut. 

Till,  hopeless,  plnng'il  In  an  abyss  of  grief, 

I  from  necessity  receiv’d  relief : 

Time  gently  aided  to  assuage  my  pain, 

And  Wisdom  took  once  more  the  slacken’d  rein. 
Matthew  Priob,  bom  1664,  died  1721 — 
[^ofotnoH. 

’The  storm  of  grief  bears  h.ird  upon  his  youth. 
And  bends  him  like  a  drooping  flower  to  earth. 

Nicholas  Rowe,  born  1673.  died  1718.— 
[r*s  Fair  Penitent. 

That  eating  canker,  grlct  with  wasteful  spite, 
Preys  on  the  rosy  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty. 

The  Ambiiiotu  Stepmother. 

The  silent  heart  which  grief  assails. 

Treads  soft  and  lonesome  o’er  tlie  vales. 

Secs  daisies  open,  rivers  run. 

And  seeks  (as  1  have  vainly  done) 

Amusing  tliought;  bnt  learns  to  know 
That  Solitude's  the  nurse  of  woe. 

Thomas  Parnell,  bom  1679,  died  1717. 


Befriend  me.  Night,  best  patroness  of  grief, 
Over  the  imle  thy  thickest  mantle  tlirow. 
And  work  my  flatter’d  fancy  to  belief 


’Twai  grief,  fur  scom  of  faithful  love, 

W'liich  made  my  ste|>a  uuweeting  rove 
Amid  the  nightly  dew. 

Fairy  Tate. 

Grief  1  more  profleients  in  thy  school  are  made. 


That  heaven  and  earth  are  colour’d  with  my  ,  Than  genius  or  proud  learning  e’er  could  lioast. 


Mr  sorrows  are  too  dark  for  day  to  know ; 

The  leaves  should  all  bo  black  whereon  I  write. 
And  letters  where  ray  tears  have  washed  i 
wsnntsh  white. 


Edward  'Yocno,  bom  1681,  died  1766. — 
[Atg/if  Thoughts. 


Dr  should  I  thence,  harried  on  viewless  wing, 
Take  np  a  weeping  on  the  mountains  wild. 
The  gentle  neiglibourhood  of  glow  and  spring 
Wonld  soon  unbosom  all  their  echoes  mild. 
And  I  (for  grief  is  easily  beguil’d) 


I  A  change  so  sad,  what  mortal  here  could  boar  t 
I  Exhausted  woe  liad  left  him  nought  to  fear, 

But  gave  him  all  to  grief.  Low  earth  he  pressed, 
I  Wept  in  the  dost,  and  sorely  smote  his  breast. 

Paraphrase  on  the  Boot  of  Jeb. 

I  Bnt  oh !  against  himself  his  labonr  tnm’d ; 

I  The  more  he  comforted,  the  more  she  mourn’d : 
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In  the  wide  world,  without  tliat  only  tie 
For  which  It  lov’d  to  live,  or  fear’d  to  die. 

Thomas  Moore,  bom  1780,  died  1852. — 
\_Lalla  Booth. 

Oh  I  who  can  paint  his  agonizing  throes, 

'When  on  his  ear  the  fatal  news  arose ! 

Chill’d  with  amazement,  senseless  with  the  blow. 
He  stood,  a  marble  monument  of  woe. 

Then  on  the  bank  In  silent  grief  he  stood, 

And  gaz'd  intently  on  the  stealing  flood; 

DmUi  in  his  mien  and  madness  in  his  eye. 

He  watched  the  waters  ns  tliey  murmur’d  by. 

Henrt  Kirke  White,  bom  1785,  died  1806 _ 

[^Clifton  Orore. 

Upon  her  face  there  was  the  tint  of  grief, 

The  settled  shadow  of  an  inward  strife ; 

And  an  unquiet  drooping  of  the  eye. 

As  If  its  lid  were  charged  with  unshed  tears. 

Lord  Btrok,  bom  1788,  died  1824 _ 

[  The  Dream. 

Silent  and  pensive,  idle,  restless,  slow. 

His  home  deserted  for  the  lonely  wood. 
Tormented  witli  a  wound  he  could  not  know. 
His,  like  all  deep  grief,  plunged  bi  solitude. 

Don  Juan. 

The  wither’d  frame,  the  min’d  mind. 

The  wrack  by  passion  left  behind, 

A  shrivell’d  scroll,  a  scatter'd  leaf. 

Seat'd  by  the  autumn  blast  of  grief ! 

The  Giaour. 

There  is  a  tear  that  trickles  still, 

Announcing  all  tlie  worst  of  ill. 

Too  bitter  for  relief. 

That  when  by  some  dire  mis’ry  curst. 

Swells  the  stretch’d  heart-strings  till  they  burst — 
It  If  the  tear  of  grief. 

Hobart  Cadntrr,  bom  1794,  died  1852. — 
[Teari. 

The  world .' — it  is  a  wilderness. 

Where  tears  are  hung  on  every  tree : 

For  thus  my  gloomy  plioiitosy 
Hakes  all  things  weep  with  me ! 

Come,  let  us  sit  and  watch  the  sky. 

And  fancy  clouds  where  no  clouds  be ; 
Grief  is  enough  to  blot  the  eye. 

And  make  heav’n  black  with  misery. 

Thomas  Hood,  bora  1798,  died  1845.— 
[  Ode  to  Melancholy. 
Old  men  by  his  side 

Knelt  In  their  silent  grief,  and  many  a  band 
Of  mourners  sought  their  streaming  tears  to 
hide 

In  tlie  green  thickets;  others  on  tlie  sand 
Sate  pale  and  mute,  by  sorrow  gtupelied. 

Mart  Howitt,  bora  1800. — 
[TAc  Stranger's  Tidings. 
And  thongli,  at  times,  inipetnons  with  emotion, 
And  anguisli  long  suppressed. 

The  swelling  heart  heaves  moaning  like  the 
ocean. 

That  cannot  be  at  rest, — 

We  will  be  patient,  and  assuage  tlie  feeling 
We  may  not  wholly  stay ; 

By  silence  sanctifying,  not  concealing. 

The  grief  that  must  liave  way. 

H.  W.  Lokofellow,  bom  1807 _ 

[Resignation. 


The  king  stood  still  j 

Till  the  last  echo  died ;  tlien  throwing  off  I 

The  .sackcloth  from  bis  brow,  and  laying  back 
The  pall  from  the  still  features  of  his  child,  | 

He  bowed  his  head  upon  him,  and  broke  forth  I 

In  the  resistless  eloquence  of  woe !  i 

N.  P.  Willis  (American  poet).—  i 

[Absalom.  . 

F.  Cattell. 


WANTED,  A  PLAIN  COOK. 

We  were  once  acquainted  with  an  ob¬ 
scure  but  worthy  individual,  remarkable 
for  nothing  but  a  conspicuous  absence  of 
those  personal  charms  and  graces  which 
are  usually  supposed  to  form,  in  themselves, 
a  general  letter  of  recommendation,  be¬ 
longing  to  that  anomalous  class  of  nauti¬ 
cal  persons  usually  found  at  sea-bathing 
places,  and  which  may  be  described  as  half- 
tisherman,  half-yachtsman ;  and,  laudably 
wishing  to  advance  his  position  in  society, 
our  friend  applied  for  a  berth  on  board  a 
Queen’s  ship  ;  when,  being  interrogated  as 
to  his  capabilities,  he  described  himself  as 
“an  ordinary  seaman.”  The  officer  in 
command,  capable  of  appreciating  a  joke 
(though,  in  this  case,  it  was  quite  uninten¬ 
tional),  immediately  engaged  him,  observ¬ 
ing  that  be  could  not  fail  of  giving  satis¬ 
faction  in  that  line,  being  “  the  most  ordi¬ 
nary  seaman  ho  had  ever  met  with.” 

Now,  08  in  this  case,  the  employer  applied 
to  the  person  of  the  applicant  the  expres¬ 
sion  which  he  bad  need  to  denote  bis  capa¬ 
bilities,  we  often  think  that,  when  in¬ 
quiring  housekeepers  head  their  demands 
for  domestic  help,  as  above,  the  words  are 
intended  to  convey  a  quibble  of  the  like 
nature ;  for,  assuredly,  if  the  learned  dis¬ 
quisitions  on  cookery  in  the  abstract,  and 
the  elaborate  directions  for  cookery  in  the 
practice,  which  are  dail^  emanating  from 
the  press,  be  taken  as  indications  of  the 
public  taste  in  this  matter,  no  official  in 
our  domestic  establishments  is  less  wanted 
than  “  a  plain  cook,"  in  the  usual  accepta¬ 
tion  of  the  term. 

Certainly  a  great  many  of  the  writers 
on  this  universally  interesting  subject  of 
cookery  have  totally  left  out  of  siglit  the 
very  necessary  direction  of  the  worthy 
Mrs.  Glass,  so  often  quoted  that  it  is  liable 
to  be  considered  rather  hackneyed,  “  First 
catch,"  &c.,  as  even  the  late  amiable  M. 
Soyer  (not  to  mention  other  authorities), 
in  his  “  Cottage  Cookery,"  proceeds  alto- 
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Compassion  swells  our  irrlef :  words  soft  and  kind 
Rut  soothe  onr  weakness,  and  dissolve  the  mind, 
Her  sorrow  flow'd  In  streams ! 

Yanquithed  Lore. 
Words  will  have  way ;  or  yrief,  snppresa'd  In  vain, 
Would  burst  its  passage  witli  th'  outrusliing  s  ml. 

AauuH  Hill,  born  lii85,  died  1749. 

Henceforth  the  mom  shall  dewy  sorrow  shed, 

And  evening  tears  upon  the  grass  bo  spread; 

The  rolling  streams  with  watery  grief  shall  flow. 
And  winds  shall  moan  aloud,  when  loud  they 
blow. 

Joux  (jar,  born  1088,  died  1732. — 
[r/ie  Shepherd's  HVe*. 

Alas !  the  Muses  now  no  more  inspire. 

Untun'd  my  lute,  anti  silent  is  my  lyre; 

My  langnid  numbers  have  forgot  to  flow. 

And  fimey  sinks  lieneatli  a  weight  of  woe. 

ALE.\axDER  PopK,  burn  lliSS,  died  1744 — 
[SiitipAo. 

Awhile  she  stood. 

Transform'd  by  grief  to  marble,  and  appear’d 
Her  own  pale  nioiminent;  but  when  she  breath’d 
The  secret  anguish  of  her  wounded  soul. 

So  moving  were  the  plaints,  they  would  have 
south'd 

The  stooping  falcon  to  suspend  his  flight. 

And  spare  his  morning  prey. 

E.  Fextox,  bom  1091,  died  1730 _ 

lUarianne. 

Grief, 

Of  life  impatient,  into  madness  swells; 

Or  in  dead  silence  wastes  tlie  weeping  liours. 

JaUES  Tuousox,  bom  1700,  died  1748 — 
IThc  Seasons _ Sprinq. 

His  savage  limbs 

With  sharp  impaiicnce  violent  he  writh'd. 

As  through  convulsive  gilef;  and  his  hand. 

Arm'd  with  a  scorpion-lash,  full  oft  he  raised 
In  madness  to  his  bosom ;  w  hile  his  eyes  i 

Itain'd  bitter  tears. 

Make  Auexside,  bom  1721,  died  1770. — 
IPIensures  sf  Imagination. 

Then  oft  is  found  un  avarice  in  grief; 

And  the  wan  eye  of  .Sorrow  loves  to  gaze 
U'lHin  its  secret  hoard  of  treasur'd  woes 
In  jiining  solitude. 

W.  Hasox,  bom  1725,  died  1797. 

Grief  is  itself  n  medicine,  and  bestow'd 
To  Improve  the  fortitude  that  bears  the  load ; 

To  teach  the  wanderer,  us  his  woes  increase, 

Thu  path  of  wisdom,  all  whose  paths  are  peace. 

William  Cowper,  burn  1731,  died  1800 _ 

[  Ode  to  Chariti/. 

Yet  have  we  not — I  would  allay  that  grief. 

Which  else  might  thy  young  virtue  overpower. 
And  in  thy  converse  I  shall  find  relief. 

When  tiie  dark  shades  of  melancholy  lour. 

James  Beattie,  born  1735,  died  1803 _ 

[_The  Saqe. 

Esteem  none  happy  by  their  outward  air. 

All  have  their  portion  of  allotted  care; 

Though  prudence  wears  tiic  semblance  of  content. 
When  the  full  heart  with  agony  is  rent ; 


Seelndes  its  anguish  from  the  public  sight. 

And  feeds  on  sorrow  with  a  sad  delight : 

.Shuns  every  eye  to  cherish  darling  grief. 

This  fond  Indulgence  its  supreme  relief. 

Uaxxah  51ore.  born  174.’>,  died  1833 _ 

[8earcA  nfler  Happiness. 
Grief,  a  thousand  entr.inees  can  And, 

Where  parts  superior  dignify  the  mind. 

Ode  to  Sensihiiity. 

Like  a  (lent-up  flixid,  swoln  to  the  height. 

He  pour’d  Ids  grief  into  my  breast  with  te.irs. 
Such  as  the  manliest  men  in  their  crossed  lives 
Arc  sometimes  forc’d  to  shed. 

JuAXXA  Baillie.  horn  17<12.  died  1.8.51. — 
[llayner.  Act  1,  Seene  1. 
Woman’s  grief  is  like  a  summer  storm. 

Short  lu  it  violent  is. 

Basil,  Act  5,  Scene  t. 

She  shook  not,  shriek’d  not.  rais’d  no  maniac  cry. 
Nor  wrung  lier  hand,  nor  heav’d  one  heart-deep 
sigh ; 

But  stood  aghast,  loo  awful  for  relief 
Mute,  stiff,  and  white-^  monument  of  grief 
Robert  MoXTCoMEnv,  born  17G.S,  died  1S4.5 — 
[On  the  Death  of  a  Parent. 

To  me  alone  there  came  a  thought  of  grief 
But  timely  utterance  gave  that  thought  relief 

William  WoED.swoRm,  horn  1770,  died  18  lO. 

The  heavy  sigh. 

The  tear  in  the  half-opening  eye. 

The  pallid  cheek  and  brow,  confessed 
That  grief  was  busy  in  his  breast. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  born  1771,  died  1832. — 
IRokeby. 

Trembling  astonishment  of  grief  he  Mt, 

Till  Nature's  sympathies  tH'gan  to  melt; 

We  wept  in  stillness  through  the  long  dark  night. 
And,  oil !  how  welcome  was  the  morning  light. 

James  MoXTauUEiiv.  born  1771,  died  1864 — 
[  \Yorld  iH'/ore  the  Flood. 

She  shuns  adoring  crowds,  and  seeks  to  hide 
Tlie  pining  sonows  which  her  soul  oppress. 

Till  to  her  mother’s  tears  no  more  denied. 

The  secret  grief  she  ow  ns,  for  which  she  lingering 
sighed. 

Mrs.  Tique,  born  1773,  dietl  1810. — 
[ Psyche. 

1,  too,  remember,  Madclon  replied, 

Tliat  lioiir,  thy  looks  of  watchful  agony, 

Thu  siipprest  grief  that  struggled  in  thine  eye. 
Endearing  love's  last  kindness. 

RonERT  Soi  TnET,  born  1774.  died  1843. — 
\_Joan  of  Are. 

Or  wilt  thou  Orphe.m  hymns  more  sacred  deem. 
And  steep  thy  song  In  Mercy’s  mellow  stream; 

To  peiLslvo  di  ops  the  radiant  eye  beguile — 

For  Beauty’s  !•  are  are  lovelier  tlian  her  smile ; 
On  Nature's  throbtiing  nnguisli  pour  relief 
And  teach  Impassion’d  souls  the  Joy  of  grief  f 

Thomas  Campbell,  born  1777,  died  1844. 

Oh !  grief  beyond  all  other  griefs,  when  fate 
First  leaves  tlie  young  heart  lone  and  desolate 
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gether  on  the  supposition  that  the  cottager 
^ways  has  something  to  cook,  a  suppo¬ 
sition  not  quite  well-founded.  And  even 
in  households  where  the  culin^  apparatus 
includes  other  articles  besides  the  “  black 
pot,"  and  the  tastes  of  the  family  may  be 
supposed  to  be  of  a  grade  corresponding  to 
their  superior  domestic  appointments,  it  is 
just  possible  that,  for  the  preparation  of  his 
inviting  little  dinners,  some  of  the  principal 
ingredients  may  be  wanting.  Admitting 
the  probability  ^at  a  pound  of  veal  may  be 
made  to  do  duty  as  a  “  barn-door  chucky" 
in  the  manufacture  of  “  cock-a-leeky," 
without  risk  of  detection,  and  that  bul¬ 
lock's  liver  can  be  so  disguised  as  to  be 
actually  palatable — we  had  almost  said,  as 
to  create  uo  disgust — still  one  may  be  ex¬ 
cused  for  not  seeing  very  clearly  what  sub¬ 
stitute  can  be  made  use  of  for  the  knightly 
“  sirloin,"  or  how  our  familiar,  and,  indeed, 
we  must  say,  rather  despised  acquaintance, 

roast  sho^der  of  mutton,"  is  to  be  brought 
to  table  minus  the  shoulder. 

An  exceedingly  clever  gentleman,  who 
promulgated  his  opinions  on  the  “  dinner” 
question  a  short  time  ago,  in  a  leading 
journal,  was  found  to  labour  under  the 
slight  imputation  of  not  possessing  as  sufli- 
dent  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic  as  of 
gastronomy;  for,  placing  the  annual  in¬ 
come  at  a  certfun  sum,  and  the  family  to 
exist  thereon  at  a  certain  number,  he 
allowed  an  outlay  for  the  one  meal  per 
diem,  which  would  have  left  but  a  very 
insulHcientmargin,  notonly  for  theclothing, 
&c.,  of  the  persons  dining,  and  the  wages 
of  the  cook  and  his  or  her  assistants,  but 
also  for  the  apparently  equally  necessary 
meals  of  breakfast  and  supper.  Possibly, 
dinners  of  a  certain  description  obviate  the 
necessity  of  any  other  sustenance  to  the 
partakers ;  still,  as  it  may  reasonably  be 
supposed  that,  in  many  families,  there  are 
members  not  yet  beyond  the  pap- boat  or 
the  bread-pudding ;  and  as,  at  ail  events, 
the  individuals  partaking  of  these  redserchi 
repasts  require  some  comforts,  not  to  say 
elegances,  for  the  "outer  man,"  this  in¬ 
genious  gentleman’s  problem  was  found 
rather  difficult  of  solution. 

A  laudable  desire,  indeed,  to  do  the 
utmost  that  can  possibly  be  done  not  un- 
firequently,  in  cases  of  this  sort,  leads  peo¬ 
ple  rather  beyond  what  is  practicable,  and, 
therefore,  very  often  ends  in  doing  notliing 


at  all.  W e  take  one  or  two  cases  in  which  a 
certain  tiling  has  been,  or  may  be,  effected, 
and  then  endeavour  to  adjust  to  the  line 
of  conduct  in  these  instances  pursued,  the 
numberless  cases  where,  from  a  variety  of 
causes,  it  would  be  a  mere  impossibility 
that  such  a  plan  could  be  carried  out.  No 
one  can  deny  that  our  food  might  be  made 
both  more  palatable  and  more  wholesome 
than,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  it  is  made 
by  those  who  tmdertake  to  cook  it;  or 
that  a  proper  knowledge  and  practice  of 
the  culinary  art  would  give  us  more  ele¬ 
gant  and  less  expensive  dinners  than  are 
to  be  seen  on  half  the  tables  in  the  king¬ 
dom.  But  those  who  undertake  to  set 
these  matters  right,  keep  in  view  one  or 
two  exceptional  cases,  where  the  mistress 
of  a  family  or  her  subordinates  have  perfect 
leisure  to  devote  every  energy  to  this  soli¬ 
tary  domestic  accomplishment,  and  are, 
therefore,  not  only  able  to  reform  their 
own  cookery,  but  that  of  their  friends; 
ignoring,  or  at  least  forgetting,  the  many 
instances  in  which  this  exclusive  attention 
would  be  impossible.  Consequently,  wo 
have  Hortense  spending  her  morning  in 
the  manufacture  of  an  exquisite  "little 
dish,”  which  is  to  surprise  Henri  or  Jules, 
end  her  afternoon  in  writing  a  history  of 
her  success  to  her  “  chbre  Heloise the 
while  Mary  or  Jane  has  been  endeavouring 
to  darn  through  the  couple  of  dozen  pairs 
of  little  stockings  in  her  work-basket, 
with  the  unpleasant  consciousness  that 
Betty  or  Sally  is  infallibly  roasting  the 
beef  to  a  cinder,  or  boiling  the  mutton 
hash  at  a  gallop,  in  the  kitchen. 

It  is  a  fact,  and  a  lamentable  one,  that 
a  great,  we  may  say  the  greater,  portion 
of  our  working  population,  male  and  female 
— and  in  this  class  we  include  those  labour* 
ing  with  the  head  as  well  as  with  the 
hands — really  have  so  little  time  to  eat, 
not  to  say  prepare,  the  food  they  earn, 
that  their  attention  is  never  awakened  to 
the  necessity  of  thought  on  this  matter, 
until  unwholesome  diet  and  irregular  hours 
of  eating  have  proiluced  indigestion,  disor¬ 
dered  stomachs,  diseased  livers,  and  the 
doctor's  bill  arouses  them  to  a  conscious¬ 
ness  of  this  mischievous  neglect 

Still,  although  this  is  the  case,  we  doubt 
whether  the  number  of  cookery  books  con¬ 
stantly  put  forth  for  their  instruction  have 
done,  or  are  calculated  to  do,  the  good  they 
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were  intended.  Wo  fear  tliat  a  closely-  j 
printed  volume  is  frequently  laid  aside  with  j 
“  Well,  when  I’m  quite  at  leisure  some  : 
morning  I  shall  look  it  over;”  or  “  Really,  j 
when  I  have  tune,  I  shall  try  what  I  can 
do  in  preparing  one  of  those  nice  little 
puddings,  or  those  ragouts  or  stews;  and 
when  next  we  invite  the  Thompsons  or 
the  Jacksons,  maybe  we  might  succeed 
in  accomplishing  one  of  those  elegant  look- 
ing  bills  of  fare ;”  and  so  forth.  The  book 
is  consigned  to  the  shelf  unread,  and  the  | 
Thompsons,  and  the  Jacksons,  and  the  ^ 
Joneses  eat  our  underdone  beef  and  mut-  , 
ton,  and  our  half-  cooked  vegetables,  as  usual.  | 
Now,  the  only  remedy  appears  to  bo  that , 
the  choice,  use,  and  preparation  of  food  | 
should  be  made  a  branch  of  education.  ^ 
Should  we  write  hook  after  book,  addressed  | 
to  the  adult  population,  on  the  necessity  of  ^ 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  mathematics,  fur 
instance ;  and  could  w’e,  with  the  most 
perfect  truth,  state  that  their  well-being  in  i 
life  mainly  depended  on  the  acquisition  of ' 
such  knowledge,  the  chances  would  yet  be  ! 
twenty  to  one  that  not  two  in  a  hundred, 
nay,  in  five  hundred,  of  those  ignorant  of  | 
it,  would  set  themselves  seriously  to  work  I 
to  learn  it.  Because,  launched  on  the  ! 
theatre  of  life,  they  cannot  pause,  or  turn 
aside  from  the  p.art  they  are  performing. 
And  yet  thousands  of  boys  are  daily  being 
taught  this  very  science  without  any  diffi¬ 
culty,  or  the  slightest  interference  with 
their  other  duties,  who  will,  perhaps,  in 
after  life,  have  no  further  use  fbr  the  know-  | 
ledge  obtained  than  to  assist  them  in  I 
balancing  a  ledger.  Such  is  the  state  of  { 
the  case  in  point,  with  this  important 
difference,  that,  whereas  mathematics  are 
only  useful  and  applicable  in  some  out  of 
the  many  employments  and  vocations  of 
mankind,  the  consideration  “  what  to  eat, 
drink,  and  avoid,”  concerns  every  human 
being  bom  into  the  world. 

It  is  not  merely  whether  we  shall  dine 
well  or  ill,  though  this  is,  in  itself,  no  small 
thing;  it  is  not  merely  whether  a  family 
shall  sit  down  to  a  well-prepared,  comfort¬ 
able  repast,  neatly  set  forth,  and,  with 
cheerful  looks  and  pleasant  conversation, 
enjoy  the  hour  of  meeting,  conscious  that 
economy,  no  less  than  taste,  has  ministered 
to  their  gratification ;  or  whether  they 
shall  be  huddled,  in  a  vulgar  scramble, 
around  a  badly-ordered  table,  to  eat  in¬ 


nutritions,  perhaps  iusutficiunt,  food,  with 
the  disagreeable  reflection  that  the  ni^anqe 
so  conducted  is  extravagant  and  wasteful. 
All  this  is  bud  enough ;  but  it  is  not  merely 
this — it  is  actually  whether  people  shall 
be  happy  or  miserable,  healthy  or  the  re¬ 
verse,  long-lived  or  short ;  whether  we 
shall  enjoy  refreshing  viands  or  be  forced 
to  swallow  nauseous  drugs ;  whether  we 
shall  walk  forth  in  the  breath  of  Heaven 
or  pine  in  sick  chambers. 

Were  this  view  of  the  subject  kept  stea¬ 
dily  before  the  minds  of  the  thinking  por¬ 
tion  of  society,  it  would  not  fail  of  doing 
good. 

Th^  necessity  of  training  every  woman 
to  be  a  practical  cook,  of  course,  no  one 
would  advocate,  liut  sufficient  theoretical 
knowledge  to  enable  every  female  to  judge 
correctly  of  what  quantity  and  quality  the 
food  of  a  healthy  human  being  should  be, 
might  be  attained  with  little  trouble,  in 
the  course  of  those  years  usually  devoted 
to  education.  No  one  ought  to  be  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  various  nutritious  properties  of 
meat,  fish,  fmit,  and  vegetables,  nor  in 
what  proportions  it  is  safe  and  wholesome 
to  partake  of  them,  solely  or  together ;  yet 
we  every  day  see  mothers  forbidding  ripe 
fruit  to  little  eager  creatures,  fevered  with 
summer  heat,  and  forcing  on  them  rich 
food,  which  the  stomach  loathes,  twice  or 
thrice  a  day  ;  or  pale,  soft- fleshed,  languid 
infants  crammed  with  arrowroot,  isinglass, 
jelly,  or  “  arabica  revalenta,”  while  the 
hedthy  blood  that  might  be  brought  into 
their  cheeks  by  roast-beef  and  bread  and 
batter  is  vainly  endeavoured  to  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  tcaspoonfuls  of  cod-liver  oil.  It 
is  the  same  with  the  adult  population; 
working  men  eat  pounds  of  meat  when 
I  they  can  get  it,  dry  bread  and  cheese 
when  they  cannot,  be  such  articles  of  food 
good  or  bad  in  quality,  suited  or  not  to  their 
constitations,  occupations,  hours  of  rest, 
place  of  habitation,  &c.  If  biliary  derange¬ 
ment  ensues,  they  apply  to  the  doctor,  and 
get  some  ‘‘  stuff,”  and  what  bad  food  (bad 
fbr  them)  has  begun,  bad  physic  increases, 
or  eradicates  at  the  expense  of  an  impaired 
constitution.  “  But  these  are  only  the 
very  ignorant,  only  those  belonging  to  tho 
:  most  uneducated  classes.”  Is  it  so?  We 
would  very  much  wish  to  know  how  many 
men  and  women  in  the  middle  ranks  of 
life  have  any,  aye  1  tho  merest  elementary. 
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knowledge  of  botany,  chemistry,  physi¬ 
ology?  Wliat  are  the  nourishing  or 
medicinal  properties  of  various  vegetables  ? 
what  their  effects  on  the  human  organiza¬ 
tion  ?  in  what  degree  the  different  modes  of 
cooking — t.e.,  roasting,  boiling,  baking,  &c. 
—increase  or  diminish  the  wliolesomeness 
of  meat  or  fish  ?  the  time  which  any  par¬ 
ticular  food  re(|uires  for  digestion?  And 
other  considerations  of  a  like  nature.  Yet 
this  is  the  very  knowledge  which  should 
be  first  imparted — should  instilled  os  the 
foundation  or  groundwork  for  the  refor¬ 
mation  of  our  style  of  living,  for  the  dis¬ 
missal  from  their  domestic  functions  of  all 
plain  cooks  who  shall  presume  to  make 
their  dinners  as  uninviting  ns  their  faces. 

“  Must  our  cooks  spend  their  leisure 
hours  botanizing,  and  our  maids-of-all- 
work  be  practical  chemists?  Nonsense, 
my  good  madam ;  much  better  let  them 
attend  to  the  cleaning  of  their  kitchen 
ranges  and  the  polishmg  of  their  sauce¬ 
pans  !• 

We  must  only  reply  that,  what  they  do 
not  know  and  cannot  know,  their  em¬ 
ployers  ought  and  may.  Few  and  simple 
are  the  instnictions  necessary  to  make 
any  person,  not  incorrigibly  stupid  or  ob¬ 
stinate,  do  the  practical  part  of  cooking 
well,  if  the  instructor  and  purveyor  bring 
to  the  task  the  knowledge  wo  have  recom¬ 
mended.  And  few  are  the  moments  (and 
those  certainly  not  ill-spent)  which  the 
instructor  need  take  from  other  and  no 
less  necessary  duties  for  the  communi¬ 
cating  of  such,  if  the  knowledge  has  been 
thoroughly  acquired  in  early  life.  But 
when  employer  and  employed  are  both 
alike  ignorant,  the  evil  goes  on  without  a 
remedy. 

We  have  not  quite  done  with  cookery- 
books  yet.  It  is  not  alone  that  they  in 
general  (for  there  are  some  excellent  ex¬ 
ceptions)  rush  into  the  practice  before 
imparting  the  theory,  or  that  they  pro¬ 
ceed  too  much,  as  hinted  at  before,  upon 
the  supposition  that  the  same  practice  is 
possible  in  all  cases,  but  that,  mistaking 
the  “reverse  of  wrong  for  right,”  they 
substitute  for  the  timu-honoured  opinion, 
that,  whatever  was  wholesome  must,  of 
necessity,  bo  palatable,  the  axiom  that, 
whatever  is  ])alatable  must,  of  necessity,  be 
wholesome.  Instead  of  recommending 
boiled  mutton  and  stick-jaw  dumplings 


( very  unwholesome  they  sometimes  were, 
whatever  our  grandmothers  may  have 
thought),  they  recommend  savoury  fries 
and  seasoned  stews,  with  just  as  little 
thought  of  the  digestive  capabilities  of 
those  who  are  to  eat  them.  By  all  means  let 
us  make  a  reformation  ;  let  us  never  cease 
reforming  our  style  of  living ;  but  let  it  bo 
on  the  right  principles  of  he^th,  economy, 
propriety,  comfort,  not  on  the  paltry  one  of 
pampering  the  appetite.  We  heartily  de¬ 
spise  the  man  or  woman  who  is  not  con¬ 
tent  with  a  good  joint  simply  cooked,  nay, 
who  cannot  on  an  occasion  eat  the  same 
cold,  although  we  have  no  objection  to  its 
being  dressed  to  more  advantage  in  any 
other  way;  and  though  we  think  every 
one  may,  nay,  ought  to  dine  well  (if  they 
can ),  in  order  that  they  may  live  in  better 
health  and  temper,  it  does  not  follow  that 
people  should  “live"*’  merely  that  they 
may  “  dine.” 

The  most  serious,  if  it  were  not,  at  the 
same  time,  the  most  absurd  question  in¬ 
volved  in  this  subject,  is,  perhaps,  the 
“  giving  dinners,”  as  it  is  called.  This  has 
been  so  well  treated,  lately,  by  able 
writers,  that  one  hesitates  almost  to  say 
anything  more  on  a  proceeding  which  oven 
the  “  dinner-giver.s”  themselves  perceive  to 
be  ridiculous  and  feel  to  be  a  nuisance.  It 
is  related  of  the  eccentric  Dean  Swift,  that 
when  any  of  his  friends  came  to  pay  him 
a  visit,  with  the  evident  expectation  of 
being  asked  to  dinner,  he  always  presented 
them  with  the  price  of  it  instead,  and, 
being  a  frugal  man.  he  limited  the  value 
of  the  meal  to  a  shilling.  Probably  ho 
only  treated  in  this  manner  those  among 
his  aciinaintances  whose  society  he  did  not 
consider  worth  the  cost  of  an  entertain¬ 
ment,  and  meant  it  as  a  hint  that  he  would 
gladly  pay  to  be  rid  of  their  company. 

Probably  ninety-nine  of  every  hundred 
persons  who  feet  themselves  bound  to  give 
a  couple  of  expensive,  troublesome,  and 
frequently  vulgar  entertainments,  during 
the  year,  would  gladly  pay  ten  times  as 
much  to  each  i>erson  invited,  if  they  conld 
get  them  to  accept  it  in  lieu  of  the  compli¬ 
ment  supposed  to  be  conferred  by  the 
soup,  fish,  entrdes,  plate,  glass,  and  damask. 
Much  has  been  said  of  the  ostentation  and 
vanity  exhibited  in  providing  such  a  feast, 
but  a  very  witty  author  has  too  completely 
exposed  the  “  humbug”  (excuse  us)  of  such 
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matters — has  shown  so  plainly  the  utter 
impossibility  of  the  guests  supposing  that 
such  occasions  are  a  sample  of  their  enter¬ 
tainers’  usual  style  of  living— that  we  must 
conclude  vanity  has  very  little  to  do  with 
it,  which  only  makes  the  senseless  custom 
the  less  pardonable. 

Let  the  rich  provide  such  banquets — the 
cost  will  not  inconvenience  them — and  they 
need  not  spend,  besides  money,  time,  tem¬ 
per,  and  anxiety;  but,  in  the  name  of 
common  sense,  let  all  the  happy  middle- 
class  return  to  their  old-fashioned  tea- 
drinkiugs.  Let  them  collect  their  friends 
for  a  social  evening,  made  cheery  by 
pleasant  conversation,  by  good-humoured 
mirth,  by  reading,  by  music,  by  stereo¬ 
scope,  by  microscope,  by  the  thousand  and 
one  resources  for  making  such  meetings 
pleasant,  and  not  invite  them  to  sit  for  h^f 
an  hour  in  awkward  silence,  until  the 
servants  have  spread  on  the  table  a  repast 
in  which  there  is  neither  good  taste  nor 
elegance,  and  from  which  they  derive  no 
pleasure  but  the  satisfaction  of  afterwards 
abusing  it. 

We  have  heard  of  a  period  when  supper- 
parties  were  fashionable,  and  have  been 
told  by  friends  who  recollected  such  re- 
wiioiu,  much  of  the  delights  of  those  meet¬ 
ings,  which  were  represented  to  have  been 
gatherings  of  wit  and  talent.  However,  as 
some  elderly  gentlemen  whom  we  have 
heard  expatiating  on  these  pleasures,  were, 
during  our  own  recollection  of  them,  much 
afflicted  by  gout ;  and  as  we  cannot  re¬ 
member  that  any  of  them  were  remarkable 
for  philosophy  or  repartee,  we  are  inclined 
to  dubious  as  to  their  good  effect  on  the 
physical  or  moral  constitution. 

On  the  whole,  it  appears  that  Nature's 
dictates  cannot  be  much  outraged  with 
impunity — that  the  sustenance  which  she 
has  provided  for  human  nature  is  best 
eaten  in  its  simplest  form,  and  at  those 
times  which  she  points  out — that  our  re¬ 
pasts  ought  to  be  regulated  by  our  means, 
our  constitutions,  and  our  appetites — that 
the  less,  fashion,  and  the  more,  reason  has 
to  do  with  the  matter,  the  better — that  the 
person  who  can  prepare  such  simple  food  is, 
in  reality,  the  educated  artute — while  the 
disguiser  of  unwholesome  viands  beneath  a 
deluge  of  villanous  sauces,  and  under  a 
flourish  of  unpronounceable  names,  b  the 
“  plain  cook  not  wanted." 


£ooktrg,  ^ukling,  anb  Igrtstrbing, 

Black  C'ubhakt  Vinsoak.— To  four  pounds 
of  fruit,  very  ri|K-,  put  three  pints  of  vinegar. 
Let  it  stand  three  days;  stir  oceaslonally.  Squeeze 
and  strain  the  fruit.  After  boiling  ten  minutes, 
to  every  pint  of  Juice  add  one  pound  of  lump 
sugar.  Boil  twenty  minutes. 

Medlak  Jfllt. — RiiH!  medlars,  covered  with 
water,  boil  to  a  pulp;  squeeze  through  flannel. 
To  ever}'  pint  of  Juice  allow  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  loaf  sugar;  tlieu  boil  an  hour  and  a 
half. 

The  former  recipe  will  be  valuable  In  July,  to 
those  who  have  an  abundance  of  black  currants. 
The  beverage  Is  far  superior  to  raspberry  vinegar 
ns  a  summer  drink,  and  invaluable  for  sore 
tliroat.  Medlar  jelly  Is  a  luxury,  and  elegant  In 
apiiea^nee. 

ItASPBEBRT  Cbeam _ Rub  a  quart  of  rasp¬ 

berries,  or  raspberry  Jam,  through  a  hair  sieve,  to 
t.oke  out  tile  seeds,  and  then  mix  it  well  with 
cream.  Sweeten  with  sugar  to  taste;  put  into  a 
stone  Jug,  and  raise  a  froth  with  a  chocolate  mill. 
As  your  frotli  rises,  take  it  off  with  a  spoon,  and 
lay  it  u|ion  a  hair  sieve.  Wlicn  you  have  got  as 
murh  froth  as  yon  want,  put  what  eream  re¬ 
mains  into  a  deep  cldna  dish,  or  punch-bowl,  and 
imur  your  frotlied  cream  upon  it,  as  high  as  It 
will  lie  on. 

.Strawiikkrt  Jau. — Bruise  very  fine  some 
scarlet  straw lierries,  gathrrol  wlien  quite  ripe, 
and  put  to  them  a  little  Juice  of  red  currants. 
Beat  and  silt  their  weight  in  sugar,  strew  it  over 
them,  and  put  them  Into  a  preserving  pan.  Set 
them  over  a  clear,  slow  fire;  skim  them,  boll 
them  twenty  minutes,  and  then  put  them  into 
pots. 

To  Cover  Preserves _ Moisten  thin  Itrown 

paper  with  the  white  of  egg.  This  perfectly  ex¬ 
cludes  the  air. 

To  Preserve  Enos _ Fresh-laid  eggs  should 

have  the  sliella  buttered  all  over;  then  put  them 
into  a  pan  with  layers  of  dry  salt  or  bran  between 
each  layer.  The  small  end  should  be  downwards, 
and  all  must  be  closely  covered  to  keep  out  the 
air.  The  eggs  will  be  good  for  several  weeks. 

Bbkai>  Cheesecakes. — Slice  a  penny  loaf  as 
thin  as  possible,  pour  on  It  a  pint  of  boiling  cream. 
When  well  soaked,  beat  it  very  fine,  add  eight 
eggs,  half  a  ixiund  of  butter,  a  fp'ated  nutmeg, 
half  a  pound  of  currants,  a  spoonful  of  brandy  or 
white  wine.  Beat  them  up  well  together,  and 
bake  In  raised  crusts  or  patty-pans. 


THE  FASHIONS 

AND 

PRACTICAL  DRESS  INSTRUCTOR. 

Is  our  illustration,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have 
introduced  a  summer  dress,  wliieh  we  will  proceed 
to  describe.  We  have  selected  a  muslin;  but  the 
same  style  is  equally  eligible  for  the  barlgt,  the 
organdi,  or  the  silk.  Tliese  are  all  made  with 
patterns  on  the  skirts.  The  body  is  low,  with  a 
slight  fulness  at  the  waist  in  the  front  and  the 
back.  Points  are  not  worn  witli  these  dresses, 
but,  in  their  stead,  braces  are  adopted.  We  have 
given  one,  formed  of  mauve-colour  quilled  ribbon. 
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SUMMER  DRE88. 


Tnese  pass  over  the  ehouldcrx,  from  the  centre  of 
the  waist  in  the  front  to  the  centre  of  the  back 
behind,  endinft  in  both  pUres  with  a  bow  and 
ends,  those  In  the  front  descending  low.  Across 
the  front  are  fire  rows  of  qnillcd  ribiwn,  and  tlic 
same  at  the  back.  The 'sleeves  arc  hanitintt, 
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WORKING  PATTERN  OF  CHILD'S  PARDESSUS. 


It  is  remarkable  bow  strikiiiKly  simplicity  some-  continued  down  into  tbc  ample  wiiltb  of  tbe  skirt; 
times  assumes  tbc  air  of  tlie  biglicst  styic  of  in  tbe  second,  tliey  are  also  continued  from  the 
fasbinn.  Tbe  French  ladies  ore  now  proving  this  body,  but  tliey  are  so  cut  as  to  fold  into  large 
fact  by  the  adoption  of  a  very  inexpensive  cos-  plaits  at  every  scum,  in  wliicli  way  tboy  give  fiS- 
tnnie.  Young  ladies  are  now  wearing  a  casaque  ness  to  tile  skirt.  Here  we  must  notice  that  the 
and  skirt  made  of  tbe  same  material,  frequently  stripes  are  not  across  tlie  breadths  from  selvage 
a  Swiss  print.  Among  these  we  liave  noticed  a  to  selvage,  but  perpendicular.  This  sort  of  stripe 
stripe  of  white  and  lavender,  whicli  lias  the  best  will  soon  be  extremely  iaahionable,  tlie  former 
effect.  These  cosaques  are  made  in  two  ways —  one  being  out. 

in  the  first,  they  are  tight  te  tbe  body,  which  is  Uauve  and  white  inosUns  in  stripes  am}  checks 
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are  now  in  (treat  favour.  The  colour  is  so  ex¬ 
tremely  lieiiutifiil  that  wc  canrot  wonder  at  the 
jireference.  These  are  made  with  a  double  skirt, 
the  body  full  In  trout,  and  sllirhtly  so  at  the  bottom 
of  the  waist  behind;  liau(;in(t  sleeves;  a  narrow 
baud  of  its  own  material  round  the  waist,  ending 
with  a  large  bow,  with  long,  wide,  flowing  ends 
ill  front,  wiiich  make  an  elegant  finish.  A  scarf  of 
the  same  completes  the  dress,  which  is  in  excel¬ 
lent  taste. 

The  bonnet  most  suitable  as  an  accompaniment 
to  these  light  and  graceful  mnsllns  Is  of  clear 
white,  the  curtain  lining  set  on  in  double  Krench 
plaits,  with  a  broad  beading.  The  triinming  has 
a  simply  stylish  peculiarity ;  It  consists  of  a  lengtli 
of  tnlle,  in  the  form  of  a  small  scarf,  which  is 
fastened  down  exactly  In  the  centre  of  the  front 
witli  a  bunch  ef  red-tipped  May  upon  It,  another 
exactly  similar  being  placed  on  thociirtain  belilnd. 
The  ends  of  this  piece  of  tulle  are  thrown  towards 
the  back  of  the  bonnet,  being  slightly  confined. 
Inside  trimming  also  of  the  May-blossom. 

Having  given  the  above  as  a  dress  promenade 
bonact,  we  shall  now  mention  a  second,  whicli,  in 
onr  estimation,  is  equally  stylish,  yet  possessing 
durability.  It  Is  of  rice  straw.  Tiie  curtain  Is  of 
pink,  broadly  bound  with  black.  A  broad  black 
ribbon  is  fastened  on  to  the  centre  of  the  front  of 
the  bonnet  with  a  small  bow  of  the  same ;  the 
two  ends  arc  brought  over  the  rlin  Into  the  Inside 
of  the  bonnet,  the  one  side  ending  witli  a  cluster 
of  small  rosebuds,  the  other  with  a  bow  of  pink 
ribbon  and  black  velvet,  forming  the  iii.-idc 
trimming.  Cap  all  round.  Strings  of  tlie  same 
broad  black  ribbon.  These  black  ribbon  strings 
•till  keep  their  favour  in  Paris. 

The  two  kinds  of  parasols  which  arc  now 
dividing  the  fashion  are  those  fonned  of  two 
tiers  of  flounces,  and  largo  sun  shades,  which  are 
f<mnd  so  useful  either  in  the  fervid  heat  or  the 
fitful  shower.  The  first  arc  elegant,  the  second 
nscful. 

At  parties  In  the  country,  ladies  are  wearing 
natural  flowers  in  their  hair.  Intermingling  with 
them  a  few  blades  of  those  elegant  grasses  which 
faaliion  has  lately  brought  into  use  among  its 
.artiticial  Imitations.  The  red  geranium  looks  ad¬ 
mirable  In  dark  huir,  while  clusters  of  various 
and  lighter  kinds  accord  bettiT  with  softer  tints. 

As  it  is  apparent  that  a  working  pattern  of  the 
muslin  dress  would  not  be  useful,  wo  have  taken 
the  opportunity  of  supplying  a  diagram  for  a 
child's  pardessus,  which  we  trust  will  be  accept¬ 
able  to  many  of  our  subscribers.  I  c  is  Parisian, 
and  extremely  simple,  made  in  cashmere,  pique, 
or  printed  satteens,  and  richly  braided. 


THE  WORK  TABLE. 

PniTKD  BT  MaUXMOISKLLB  ItOCIlE. 

We  give  this  month  a  design  for  a  hand.screen, 
which  IS  both  new  and  handsome.  Tins,  being 
an  article  of  ornameut  admitted  into  the  most 
elegant  drawing-rooms,  will,- wc  fell  sure.  I>e  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  many  of  our  subscriliers.  The  style 
of  work  produces  a  wry  ricli  effect,  It  being  a 
combination  of  wliito  and  gedd  heads  on  a  crim¬ 
son  velvet  ground,  the  fl  iwers  being  worked  on 
white  velvet.  We  will  proceed  to  describe,  as 
clearly  as  possible,  the  maimer  in  which  it  is  to 
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be  worked.  A  pair  of  wire  frames  must  be  pur- 
chasisl,  the  site  of  which  must  be  traced  on  two 
squares  of  crimson  velvet.  The  shape  of  the 
flowers  must  next  be  cut  out  in  white  velvet  and 
laid  oil  to  tho  crimson  circle,  lieing  slightly  tacked 
down  at  the  edge  in  their  proper  places.  The 
beadwork  Is  then  commeneeil.  The  centres  of  the 
flowers  are  formisl  of  loops  of  beads,  composed  of 
three  or  four  clear  white,  three  gold,  and  three 
or  four  clear  white,  every  loop  the  same,  and  the 
centres  filled  In  with  these  loops.  The  leaves  of 
tho  flowers  are  not  raised  like  the  centres,  but 
•re  formed  of  strings  of  beads  of  clear  white, 
opaque  white  In  the  centre,  and  clear  white  again 


beadwork  Is  over  the  white  velvet  flower,  which 
shows  tliroiigli  and  gives  extreme  richness  the 
centres  being  all  raised  by  means  of  tlie  loops. 
The  small  spray  work  is  composed  of  clear  white, 
with  every  point  ending  with  three  (-old  beads. 
This  is  extremely  pretty.  The  wliole  arrange¬ 
ment  is  (icrfeetly  easy  of  execution,  and  will  be 
found  well  to  reward  the  lalHiur,  as,  when  com¬ 
pleted,  tlicsc  screens  are  most  ormmiontal.  After 
the  beadwork  is  completed,  the  rrimson  velvet 
must  bo  well  stretclicd  over  tho  wire  iVama  and 
the  back  lined  with  white  silk.  The  edge  is 
finished  with  a  deep  crape  fringe,  with  a  roar  of 
rather  large  clear  whita  beads  all  round  laid  on  to 
the  fringe.  The  beads  must  be  threaded  on  a.  fine 
strong  cotton.  Tlie  kest  for  this  purpose  ioXo. 
20  of  Messrs.  Walter  Evans  and  Co.'a  ifoMur’s-head 
crochot,  which  Is  snffleiently  strong  and  yet  fine 
enough  to  pass  throngh  the  beads. 
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POETS: 

TUEIB  LIVES,  SONOS,  AKU  HOMES. 
WILLIAM  COWPER. 


Tuk  name  of  Cowper  immediately  con¬ 
jures  up  to  the  mental  visiou  of  tlie  imagi¬ 
native  reader  two  pictures,  most  opposite 
in  feature,  colouring,  and  style.  On  the 
one  hand  we  have  the  kindly,  genial, 
social,  and  accomplished  member  of  a 
small  but  elegant  society ;  the  promoter 
of  friendly  meetings,  the  cheerful  com¬ 
panion  of  pleasant  morning  walks  and 
delightful  evening  parties ;  the  amateur 
painter,  gardener,  mechanic;  the  enlivener 
of  the  fireside  circle  at  home ;  the  benevo¬ 
lent  dispenser  of  charity  to  less-favoured 
firesides  abroad:  while,  on  the  other,  we 
have  the  melancholy  enthusiast,  the  de¬ 
spairing  victim  of  religious  frenzy,  the 
“  stricken  deer'*  that  left  the  herd  to  bury 
its  pains  and  sorrows  at'a  distance  from  the 
haunts  of  its  kind.  Perhaps  every  one  now 
believes  tlie  former  to  have  been  the  poet's 
true  character.  Poor  Cowper's  malady— the 
No.  4.  VoL.  VIIL 


product,  probably,  of  a  too  delicate  nervous 
organization,  which  might  have  been  ren¬ 
dered  more  robust  by  healthful  collisiou 
with  the  work-a-day  world — is  now,  in  the 
minds  of  all  intelligent  and  unprejudiced 
people,  separated  from  his  natural  disposi¬ 
tions,  habits,  tastes,  as  well  as  from  his  real 
religious  principles  and  opinions.  It  would 
do  much  harm,  and  render  his  works,  as 
preceptive  lessons  of  religion  and  morality, 
worse  than  useless,  did  wo  suffer  the  opinion 
to  be  inculcated  that  his  sometimes  so- 
called  “  religious  experiences"  were  at  all 
necessary  to  the  formation  of  his  truly 
Christian  character;  that  the  writhings 
of  bis  crushed  and  broken  spirit  in  bis 
insane  moments  were  in  the  slightest 
degree  requisite  to  produce  the  living  fiuth 
and  consistent  practice  of  bis  sane  ones. 
How  for,  in  the  inscrutable  dispensations 
of  Providence,  his  affliction  may  have 
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been  neceisarj  to  increase  the  fervour  of 
his  imagination ;  to  add  depth  to  his  en¬ 
thusiastic  feelings,  or  impart  breadth  to  his 
speculative  faculty ;  to  give  him,  in  short, 
some  of  those  chief  qualifications  of  a 
poet  which  he  possessed  in  so  eminent  a 
degree,  is  a  consideration  beyond  human 
power,  and  one  which  it  would  be,  there¬ 
fore,  presumptuous  to  enter  on. 

William  Cowper  was  bom  at  Great  Berk- 
hampstead,  in  Hertfordshire,  on  the  2Gth 
of  November,  1731.  Of  this  place  his  father 
was  the  rector,  and  it  is  to  his  recollections 
of  this  abode  of  his  infancy  he  alludes  in 
his  “  Lines  on  bis  Mother's  PictDre.”  That 
feeling,  supposed  by  phrenologists  to  be 
connet^ed  witli  what  is  nsoally  styled  the 
organ  of  locality,  must  have  been  at  all 
times  a  very  proMinmit  one  in  his  nature ; 

"  his  attachment  to  places  being  a  tlung  i«- 
markable.  The  laaMly  frana  which  he  wee 
descended  was  both  ancieBt  and  distin¬ 
guished,  his  grandfather,  Speoeer  Cowper, 
being  a  younger  brother  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Cowper,  and  himself  a  judge  in  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas.  It  is  to  be  observed  ‘ 
that,  while  the  poet  retained  through  life  a 
grateful  and  loving  sense  of  bis  mother,  who 
died  when  he  had  scarcely  attained  the  age  i 
of  six  years,  his  father,  who  lived  much  j 
longer,  and  of  whom,  therefore,  he  may  be 
supposed  to  have  known  much  more,  is 
scarcely  mentioned  by  him  in  his  works, 
and  appears  to  have  attracted  but  little  of 
his  affection.  A  cause  for  this  may  be 
found  in  the  fact  of  his  having  been  sent 
from  home  immediately  on  his  mother's 
death  ;  and  the  extreme  unhappiness  which, 
from  the  tyranny  then  allowed  in  public 
schools,  and  the  shyness  of  his  own  nervous 
and  sensitive  nature,  he  experienced  during 
his  schoolboy  life.  This  probably  occasioned 
him,  in  some  manner,  to  connect,  though  per¬ 
haps,  unjustly,  with  his  horror  of  such  esta¬ 
blishments,  an  indifference,  if  not  dislike,  to 
the  parent  who  had  consigned  him  to  a 
system  worthy  of  being  stigmatised  in  his 
“  Tirocinium.”  That  his  father  was  really 
a  good  and  pious  man  may  be  gathered 
from  the  cursory  notice  of  him  in  the  poem 
before-mentioned,  on  the  receipt  of  his 
mother’s  picture. 

The  first  school  to  which  the  poet  was 
sent  was  conducted  by  Dr.  Pitman,  at 
Marketstreet,  in  Hertfordshire.  He  re¬ 
mained  there  but  a  few  years,  in  conse¬ 


quence  of  a  complaint  in  his  eyes,  which 
rendered  it  necessary  to  release  him  from 
study,  and  place  him  under  the  care  of  an 
oculist  for  some  time.  He  was  then  re¬ 
moved  to  Westminster,  where  be  remained 
until  his  eighteenth  year. 

Cowper  was  one  of  those  poets  whose 
genius  was  not  developed  until  compara¬ 
tively  late  in  life.  None  of  his  biographers 
record  any  instance  of  the  exhibition  of 
talent  during  his  youthful  days.  He  does 
not  even  appear  to  have  been  of  a  particu¬ 
larly  studious  habit;  and  though,  at  a  com¬ 
paratively  early  period  of  his  life,  he  had 
so  far  turned  his  attention  to  literary  pur¬ 
suits  as  to  give  occasioBal  assistaiice  to 
fnends  engaged  in  thea,  he  attracted  no 
attetition  by  peculiar  genins. 

On  leaving  Westmiatter,  he  was  articled 
to  a  aolkator  (Mr-  ChapmoB)  for  three 
years,  during  which  time  his  euwstant  com¬ 
panion  was  the  future  Lord  Chancellor 
Thsniow,  who  seems,  at  this  period,  to  have 
had  little  eaoie  taste  far  l^gal  study  than 
himself.  Cowper's  aversion  to  it  was  ex¬ 
treme,  and  not  31-fbanded ;  as  he  was  aware 
that  the  exceeding  shyness  and  nervous 
diffidence  of  his  character  must  ever  have 
prevented  his  succeeding  in  a  profession 
demanding  a  high  degree  of  moral  courage 
and  self-possession. 

Notwithstanding  his  dislike,  however,  he 
entered  the  Temple ;  but,  as  his  friends 
judged  it  impossible  he  could  advance  in  a 
profession  so  repugnant,  they  used  their 
interest  in  procuring  for  him  a  situation 
which,  it  was  supposed,  would  have  ac¬ 
corded  no  less  with  his  tastes  than  his 
wishes,  namely,  that  of  reading  clerk  and 
clerk  of  the  private  committees  of  the  House 
of  Lords. 

This  office,  involving  the,  to  him, 
dreadful  necessity  of  reading  in  public,  he 
declined  to  accept,  and  was  then  oflfered 
another,  the  place  of  Clerk  of  the  Journals 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  which,  it  was  hoped, 
would  not  necessitate  anytliing  disagreeable 
to  his  peculiar  feelings.  In  this  hope  he 
and  his  friends  were  disappointed ;  and 
the  circumstances  of  its  being  found  re¬ 
quisite  for  him  to  appear  before  the  bar  of 
the  House  to  entitle  himself  to  his  situation 
— of  his  horror  on  discovering  this  necessity 
— his  unceasing  application  to  the  business 
of  his  office,  in  order  to  insure  his  compe¬ 
tency  when  he  came  to  appear — his  ever- 
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increMing  drud — uid  his  bein;^  nrikble,  at 
the  last,  to  make  the  necessary  experiment, 
and  thereby  forfeiting  bis  situation — are 
too  well  known  to  require  a  detailed  account 
here. 

At  this  period  may  be  dated  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  poor  Cowper’s  malady.  He 
was  obliged  to  be  placed  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Cotton,  at  St.  Alban’s — a  pliy.sicinn 
celebrated  for  his  treatment  of  nervous  dis¬ 
orders — and  who  proved  so  successful  in 
his  case  that,  after  the  lapse  of  a  year,  he 
was  sufficiently  restored  to  retire  to  n  tem¬ 
porary  residence  of  his  own  in  Hunting¬ 
donshire.  Here  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  Unwin  family,  which  shortly  resulted 
in  a  friend.ship  and  his  becoming  a  member 
of  their  household,  to  which  he  belonged 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  At  first  the  family 
circle  consisted  of  the  Itev.  Mr.  Unwin, 
his  wife,  a  son  (the  first  member  of  the 
family  with  whom  our  poet  became  ac¬ 
quainted),  and  a  daughter. 

The  elder  gentleman  w.is,  a  short  time 
after  the  commencement  of  their  acquaint¬ 
ance,  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  when 
the  family  removed  to  Olney,  in  Bucking, 
hamshire.  Thenceforward,  Cowper  was,  to 
the  widowed  Mrs.  Unwin,  as  a  second  son  ; 
and  she,  to  him,'  in  all  his  after-infirmities 
of  mind  and  body,  as  the  tonderest  of 
mothers. 

From  1767  to  1787,  Cowper  continued 
to  reside  at  Olney.  At  that  period  he  re¬ 
moved  to  .Weston-Underwood,  to  a  resi¬ 
dence  provided  for  him  by  the  kindness  of 
his  relative,  Lady  licsketh — Mr.s.  Unwin, 
of  course,  accompanying  him. 

To  these  two  places  belong  all  the 
remainder  of  his  life;  except  the  short 
period  before  its  close,  when  he  was  re¬ 
moved  by  his  relative,  Dr.  Johnson,  to 
Norfolk,  for  change  of  air,  and  during  a 
brief  visit  paid  to  his  friend  and  biographer, 
llayley,  at  his  seat  at  Eastham,  in  the 
county  of  Sussex. 

At  these  two  beloved  residences,  Cowper 
spent  his  cheerful  days,  or  wore  away  the 
sad  hours  of  his  despondency.  The  house 
at  Olney  is  described  by  the  late  Hugh 
Miller  os  being  situated  at  the  base  of  .an 
angle  in  the  centre  of  the  main  street  of 
the  village.  It  is  now  used  as  a  school ; 
but  the  remains  of  his  summer-house,  built 
with  hit  own  hands,  are  still  to  be  teen.  The 
garden  hat  been  divided,  and  part  appor¬ 


tioned  to  the  adjoining  residence,  and  but 
few  of  the  beauties  he  doscribet  (which, 
indeed,  perhaps  owed  their  greatest  charm 
to  his  own  imagination)  exist.  Weston- 
Underwood  is  situate  about  two  miles 
from  Olney.  His  house  there  was  much 
more  comfortable  and  commodious;  and  it 
possessed  to  him  the  additional  advantage 
of  not  removing  him  from  a  neighbourhood 
where  he  had  a  beloved  circle  of  friends, 
and  opportunities  for  usefulness  and  happi¬ 
ness. 

His  favourite  walks,  the  scenes  of  many 
of  his  poems,  the  subjects  of  his  charming 
descriptions,  the  haunts  sacred  to  his  friend¬ 
ships  and  his  genius,  at  the  latter-men- 
tioned  place,  are  also  described  by  the  emi¬ 
nent  and  gifted  man  before  spoken  of, 
whose  death  was  caused  by  the  same 
malady  which  clouded  the  life  of  the  poet. 
The  “Peasant’s  Nest,” ^escribed  in  “The 
Ta.sk,”  the  “  Wilderness,”  the  “Alcove,” 
“  Yardly  Oak,”  the  scene  of  “The  need¬ 
less  Alarm,"  are  portrayed  as  they  now 
appear ;  and  a  vivid  impression  conveyed 
to  the  reader’s  mind,  not  less  of  the  actual 
beauty  of  the  various  scenes  than  of  the 
affectionate  fervour  of  Cowper’s  imagina¬ 
tion,  when  called  forth  in  the  praise  of  what 
was  justly  endeared  to  him  by  the  hallowed 
associations  of  charity  and  fiiendsliip. 

During  Cowper’s  residence  at  Olney,  ho 
enjoyed  a  pleasing  employment  in  being 
associated  with  his  friend,  the  Itev.  John 
Newton,  in  the  distribution  of  2007.  per 
annum,  allowed  to  the  poor  of  that  parish 
by  an  opulent  merchant  of  London,  Mr. 
John  'riiornton.  It  is  probable,  also,  that 
he  was  not  unseldom  employed  ns  the 
almoner  of  others  among  his  richer  friends, 
an  occupation  peculiarly  agreeable  to  his 
benevolent  disposition. 

The  first  volume  of  Cov.rper'.s  poems  did 
not  appear  until  tho  year  1782,  when  the 
poet  had  passed  his  fortieth  year.  Several 
hymns  by  him  had  been  previously  col¬ 
lected  and  published  by  Lis  friend,  Mr. 
Newton,  and  a  few  other  pieces  had  ap¬ 
peared  from  time  to  time  in  the  periodicals 
of  the  day  ;  but  this  was  the  first  volume 
brought  oub  in  his  own  name  and  under 
hU  own  auspices.  It  contains  the  admi- 
rablepieces  of  “ Hope,”  “ Table-talk,"  “The 
Progress  of  Error,”**  Charity,”  &c.;  and, 
although  his  style  must,  from  its  novelty, 
have  burst,  in  a  measure,  upon  the  literary 
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world,  it  eeems  to  hsTO  been  received 
without  B  furore,  indeed,  but  with  approba* 
tion.  For  five  years  before  the  publication 
of  this  volume,  poor  Cowper  had  suffered 
a  return  and  accession  of  his  mental  ma¬ 
lady,  and  it  is  probable  that,  to  the  kind 
and  judicious  care  of  his  friends,  which  led 
him  to  the  exercise  of  his  poetic  genius  as 
an  employment  salutary  and  grateful,  we 
owe  the  gratitude  due  for  such  an  impor¬ 
tant  addition  to  English  literature,  as  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  contemplated,  at  any 
time  up  to  this  period,  devoting  himself  to 
an  author's  life.  In  the  year  1784  be  pub¬ 
lished  his  “Task,”  a  poem  suggested  by  his 
friend  Lady  Austen,  who  had  previously 
been  the  means  of  his  producing  his  inimit¬ 
able  '*  John  Gilpin,”  by  having  told  him 
the  story  in  prose  one  evening  during  a 
period  of  his  returning  dejection.  Having 
once  devoted  himself  to  poetry,  his  powers 
of  composition  must  have  been  rapid,  as 
the  following  year  (1785)  produced  “  Tiro¬ 
cinium,”  with  a  sufficient  number  of 
smaller  pieces  to  form  a  volume.  A  couple 
of  years  after  this  he  removed  to  Weston- 
Underwood,  and  here  he  began  his  trans¬ 
lation  of  “  Homer,”  which  was  published  in 
1791.  In  1794  his  despondency  again  re¬ 
turned,  and,  notwithstanding  all  the  affec¬ 
tionate  care  of  his  friends,  increased  so 
rapidly  that  he  was  soon  unfit  for  any 
occupation,  and  sank  into  a  state  of  melan¬ 
choly  from  which  nothing  could  arouse  him. 

For  little  more  than  ten  short  years  had 
be  held  a  place  before  the  public  eye,  and 
he  was  now  again  sinking  into  mental 
oblivion.  His  long-tried  friend,  Mrs. 
Unwin,  was  already  in  a  state  of  help, 
less  imbecility,  an  affliction  which  he  has 
touchingly  portrayed  in  his  poem  “  To 
Mary,”  in  which  he  appears  to  have  a  con¬ 
sciousness  that  her  increasing  care  and 
anxiety  for  him  had  hastened  the  natural 
infirmities  of  age — a  consciousness  which 
must  have  been  inexpressibly  bitter  to  his 
sensitive  mind.  God,  who  saw  fit,  however, 
to  withdraw  his  countenance  from  his 
servant,  and  allow  his  latter  days  to  be 
thus  clouded,  was  also  pleased  mercifully 
to  make  the  period  of  his  suffering  short, 
as  he  lived  but  until  the  year  1800,  his 
bodily  health  daily  decreasing  with  his 
fast-fa'ding  mental  activity.  Death  relieved 
him  from  farther  misery  on  the  25th  of 
April  in  that  year. 


“  The  Task”  is  probably  the  most  fami¬ 
liarly  knoam  and  the  most  admired  of  all  [ 
Cowper's  longer  poems.  The  constant  ex-  | 
position  of  his  peculiar  tenets  (the  very 
extreme  of  Calvinism)  which  prevails  in, 
and,  indeed,  forms  the  groundwork  of,  “The 
Progress  of  Error,”  “Conversation,”  &c., 
must  make  them  less  acceptable  to  the 
general  reader.  His  shorter  pieces  are  pro¬ 
bably  strange  to  no  English  ear,  and  his 
hymns  have  seldom  failed  of  receiving 
their  just  tribute  of  admiration.  Every 
faculty  which  seems  necessary  to  form  a 
true  poet,  Cowper  possessed — a  vivid  ima¬ 
gination,  a  quick  perception,  a  love,  but 
not  an  exaggerated  one,  for  the  beauties 
of  Nature ;  a  ready  sympathy  with  human 
feeling;  a  rich  vein  of  wit,  not  imtinctured 
with  satire  ;  a  remarkable  facility  of  com¬ 
position  (the  ballad  of  “  John  Gilpin”  was, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  after- touches, 
written  in  a  few  hours),  aud  a  ready  com¬ 
mand  of  language.  To  these  may  be  added, 
a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  which 
only  wanted  a  more  extended  acquaintance 
with  society,  an  increased  intercourse  with 
the  world,  to  be  perfect ;  and  a  liberality  of 
mind  which  was  perfect  on  all  subjects, 
except  that  which  either  formed  the  cause 
of,  or  was  developed  by,  his  mental  disease.  I 
His  description  of  the  requisitesfor  “  Friend-  I 

ship”  is  the  happiest  effusion  of  the  kind  f 
ever  written ;  replete  with  humour,  good  I 
sense,  good  taste,  and  good  feeling,  so  ex-  I 
cellent,  indeed,  that  it  is  difficult  to  refrain 
from  transcribing  it  here,  particularly  as  I 
it  seems  calculated  especially  for  female 
perusal  and  consideration — the  peculiar 
susceptibility  of  women’s  feelings  more 
frequently  leading  them  into  ill-judged 
friendships.  It  is  also  valuable  as  a  proof 
that  the  candid  and  unreserved  are  not 
more  prone  to  err  in  this  respect  than  the 
more  cautious ;  Cowper  himself  being  one 
of  the  most  open  and  generous  of  the 
human  race,  and  yet  meeting  with  the 
rarest  instances  of  constant  and  disin¬ 
terested  friendship. 

The“  Report  ofan  Adjudged  Case,”  again, 
together  with  “  The  Modern  Patriot,” 
“The  Love  of  the  World  Reproved,”  and 
“  Pity  for  Poor  Africans,”  are  unsurpassed 
as  satires;  while  his  “Tirocinium”  must  J 
commend  itself  to  all  conscientious  parents  || 
earnest  for  their  children's  moral  and  social  I 
welfare,  notwithstanding  that  the  opinions  [ 
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he  expresses  may  be  a  little  prejudiced. 
On  one  topic  aJone,  and  that  one  the 
subject  which  has  been  peculiarly,  in  all 
ages,  the  poet’s  own,  Cowper  has  never 
touched — love.  It  has  been  sdpposed  that 
an  early  and  unfortunate  attachment  was, 
in  some  respects,  the  occasion  of  his  youth¬ 
ful  sensitiveness,  which  increased  to  melan¬ 
choly,  and  at  length  despair ;  but  there  is 
little  evidence  that  he  was  ever  under  the 
power  of  any  very  strong  feeling  of  this 
nature,  however  he  might  have  contem¬ 
plated,  in  his  earlier  youth,  the  forming  of 
a  matrimonial  alliance.  At  all  events,  his 
silence  on  this  fertile  theme  is  not  a  little 
remarkable,  and  scarcely  to  be  accounted 
for  even  by  the  fact  of  a  youthful  disap¬ 
pointment.  If  the  disappointment  ever 
did  take  place,  he  has  shown  a  very  sin¬ 
gular  delicacy  in  avoiding  the  subject  as 
portion  of  his  own  feelings  or  experiences. 

We  may  take  leave  of  our  gentle  poet 
with  the  happy  feeling  that,  if  his  life  had 
much  of  woe  unutterable,  it  had  also  much 
of  pleasure,  intense,  pure,  and  real,  though 
not  unalloyed.  On  one  subject  alone  were 
his  views  distorted,  or  his  anticipations  and 
recollections  gloomy;  on  all  others  his 
remembrances,  experiences,  and  expecta¬ 
tions  were  bright  and  genial ;  no  falsehood 
ever  grieved  him,  or  contempt  wounded 
him,  or  malignity  embittered  his  spirit. 
Strange  that  he  could,  in  the  love  which 
surrounded  him,  trace  the  manifestations 
of  that  perfect  love  into  which  he  has 
entered  for  ever. 

One  trait  in  Cowper's  character  should 
not  pass  unnoticed — bis  exceeding  tender¬ 
ness  towards,  and  love  for,  the  l)rute  crea¬ 
tion — a  tenderness  carried  to  the  extreme 
of  considering  all  field  sports  unjustifiable. 
His  dog  Beau;  his  tame  bares.  Puss,  Bess, 
and  Tiney;  his  birds,  and  other  pets, 
occupied  a  large  portion  of  his  time  and 
affections,  and  seem  to  have  ranked  next 
in  his  regards  to  his  rational  companions. 
Some  of  his  friends  appear  to  have  shared 
largely  in  this  characteristic ;  the  “  Wil¬ 
derness’’  mentioned  in  the  “Task”  having 
been  set  apart  by  the  “Throckmorton 
family"  as  a  burial-place  for  “pets,”  where 
their  graves  are  still  fo  be  seen,  adorned 
with  appropriate  inscriptions. 

The  engraving  represents  a  view  of  his 
summer  house  at  Olney,  showing  him  in 
the  midst  of  some  of  his  pet  animals. 
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So  passed  away  a  month ;  then,  one  day, 
the  director  of  the  prison  received  from 
Italy,  in  an  anonymous  letter,  tlie  neces¬ 
sary  amount  to  pay  the  snm  and  expenses 
of  Marx's  acceptance.  The  director  has¬ 
tened  to  fill  in  the  entry  in  the  gaol-book, 
and  announced  to  the  artist  that  he  was  at 
liberty,  preparing  him  for  the  fatal  news 
which  still  remained  for  him  to  learn. 

Marx  searched  in  vain  to  know  whence 
came  this  unhoped-for  assistance.  He  re¬ 
gained  his  house  in  the  midst  of  cruel  appre¬ 
hensions,  hardly  rejoicing  in  his  liberty ; 
and,  in  reality,  he  did  not  long  profit  by  it, 
for  he  fell  into  a  languid  state,  and  soon 
died  beneath  the  weight  of  his  grief,  re¬ 
peating  Graziella’s  name. 

Thus  was  it  that  the  little  dumb  child 
found  herself  alone  and  abandoned  at  the 
age  of  twelve  years.  Don't  you  forgive 
the  poor  child  now  her  becoming  ugly,  un¬ 
gainly,  and  awkward  ?  The  maternal  cares 
of  the  good  nuns  had  no  influence  on  this 
character,  soured  by  despair,  infirmity,  and 
the  scoffing  of  some  of  the  children,  whose 
thoughtlessness  and  inexperience  rendered 
them  sometimes  cruel.  Thus  was  it  that 
all  grace,  youth,  and  vivacity  had  disap¬ 
peared,  and  given  place  to  a  state  of  pros¬ 
tration  and  depression. 

But  one  look  from  Heaven— from  the 
sweet  Mignon — had  penetrated  tothebottom 
of  this  broken  heart,  and  bad  discovered 
and  reanimated  a  spark  of  life.  A  tremulous 
voice  had  pronounced,  with  ineffable  ten¬ 
derness,  the  word  sacred  above  all,  the 
word  which  carries  hope,  the  word  mother  ! 
Despair  had  vanished  at  the  sound,  the  ice 
which  encompassed  this  little  heart  melted 
before  this  magic  ray,  and  the  child,  the 
poor  orphan,  was  once  more  linked  with 
the  living  world  by  this  one  loord ;  and  an 
echo  had  repeated — not  with  her  power¬ 
less  lips,  but  through  the  depths  of  her 
reanimated  and  revived  heart — “  Mother ! 
mother!” 

*  »  • 

THE  FISH. 

According  to  popular  belief,  there  are 
some  unlucky  stars  that  shed  their  baleful 
influence  around,  as  soon  as  their  dull 
and  dreaded  light  appears  on  the  horizon. 
Again,  there  are  some  treacherous  plants 
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whose  beauty  attracts  and  captivates,  whose 
perfume  enervates  and  lulls,  and  whose  sap 
is  bitter  and  deadly.  Perverse  natures 
there  are,  too,  which,  like  the  emanations 
of  an  evil  ^nius,  exert  over  all  they  touch, 
and  everything  that  surrounds  them,  tlieir 
destructive  power. 

'fliase  beings,  often  endowed  with  a  fatal 
power,  are  like  a  plague  upon  the  earth, 
living  but  for  their  own  selfish  and  hateful 
ends,  and  resembling  a  burning  lava  flowuig 
over  the  yellow  harvest,  leaving  nothing 
but  rain  and  desolation  in  its  track.  They 
would  almost  make  one  doubt  Divine  jus¬ 
tice,  hut  that,  according  to  the  designs  of 
Providence,  they  sometimes  serve  as  a 
contrast  and  proof  to  that  virtue  w'bose 
triumph  they  sometimes  unwittingly  pre¬ 
pare.  Woe,  ever  woe,  to  those  who  fall 
unawares  beneath  the  claws  of  these  pitiless 
vulturas.  Let  them  appeal  not  to  the 
heart,  or  rather  to  the  heart  which  no 
longer  exists,  and  declare  that  they  must 
either  fly  these  evils  or  seek  refuge  in 
death.  If  the  unhappy  ones  are  van¬ 
quished,  the  wicked  will  repose  as  con¬ 
querors  on  the  fi«sh  grass  of  their  tombs, 
M  impassive  and  as  cold  as  the  petrified 
lava  on  the  devoured  harvest. 

We  wish,  for  the  peace  of  humanity,  that 
we  oould  ignore  the  exi^nce  of  such  mon- 
stroos  natures;  but  who  is  there  that  has 
not,  at  some  time  or  other,  been  damaged  by 
their  talons  ?  If  we  have  to  paint  them,  as 
a  shadow  at  the  bottom  of  the  frame  where 
the  mystic  figure  of  Alignon  is  to  shine, 
may  it,  at  least,  not  be  our  lot  to  delight 
in  the  portraiture  of  their  horrors  and  vices, 
but  to  judge  them  and  foretell  their  punish¬ 
ment;  may  it  not  be  ours  to  place  them  on 
the  pedestal  which  is  already  prepared  for 
them,  but  to  show  the  infernal  demon, 
burled  down  under  the  foot  of  the  Arch¬ 
angel. 

In  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Rue  du 
Sentier,  there  used  to  be.  at  tlie  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  court,  a  quiet-looking  shop,  to 
all  appearance  devoid  of  luxury,  but  in 
which,  nevertheless,  a  large  business  was 
carried  on  in  very  valuable  articles.  There 
it  seemed  as  if  the  richest  productions  of 
the  world  were  centred — Indian  cashmeres. 
Italian  silks,  Turkey  carpets,  gold  and 
silver  geods  manufaotnred  at  Lyons,  the 
flne  fabrics  of  the  North,  and  the  beautiful 
prints  of  Kouan. 


STEP-DAUGHTER. 

I  The  head  of  this  house,  so  modest  in 
appearance,  and  so  powerful  on  account  of 
its  long  standing  and  immense  bonnexion, 
was  Aime  Crevecccur.  Ha  was  the  successor 
of  the  CrevecoBurs  whose  name,  descend¬ 
ing  from  father  to  son,  was  .so  well  known 
in  the  annals  of  commerce;  and,  altbongh 
this  name  was  not  preceded  by  an  ennobling 
particle,  the  t'revecoeurs,  by  their  prover¬ 
bial  bonesty,  generosity,  and  wealth,  found 
themselves,  without  question,  at  the  head  of 
the  commercial  aristocracy  of  the  Rue  du 
Sentier. 

The  time  haJ  not  arrived  when  a  mis¬ 
placed  sliow  of  borrowed  luxury  and  osten¬ 
tation,  which  can  deceive  no  one,  appeared 
necessary*  to  attract  and  draw  tlie  crowd. 
All  immense  business  was  done  at  these 
uld-fasliioned  establishments,  which  might 
well  be  called  bouses  of  trust,  a  word  which 
signified  something  then,  although  it  was 
not  written  on  the  door,  and  which,  since 
that  time,  lias  been  somewhat  abused 

Ainid  (Jrevecceur  was  stiU  a  yonng  man, 
and  who,  beneath  a  somewhat  cold  ex¬ 
terior,  possessed  a  tender  and  easily-moved 
heart.  He  had  married  the  daughter  of  a 
rich  Lyons  manufacturer,  who  bod  brought 
an  immense  furtnne  to  this  already  power¬ 
ful  boiuM).  The  young  wife  was  agreeable 
and  well-informed ;  but  to  her  simplicity, 
her  amiability,  and  the  eagerness  with 
which  she  tried  to  make  herself  useful, 
who  u'ouid  have  been  able  to  recognise  Hie 
rich  wife  of  a  rich  merchant,  wlien  she  re¬ 
ceived  the  ladies  of  fashion  with  so  much 
politeness  and  deference ;  who,  concealing, 
as  they  often  did,  tlieir  pecuniary  difb- 
cnlties  beijeath  a  deceitfhl  appearanoe  and 
an  impertinent  exterior,  had  thereby  as¬ 
sumed  what  some  wtrnien  of  the  world 
think  the  genuine  attributes  of  good  taste? 

Crcvecosur,  overwlielmed  with  good  for- 
tnne,  held  in  great  esteem  by  the  commer¬ 
cial  world,  and  enjoying  much  domeetic 
happiness,  doubly  felt  his  felicity  whan  a 
last  gift  from  Heaven  completed  bis  de¬ 
sires.  A  charming  daughter,  impatiently 
expected,  appear^,  to  make  his  home 
complete,  and  still  more  to  enliven  this 
bles^  fireside.  He  called  her  Thdrese,  for 
it  was  the  name  of  his  much-loved  wife. 

Every  grace,  every  beauty  seemed  nuited 
in  the  beautiful  miniature,  which  seemed 
bom  with  a  smile  from  Htaven. 

Her  mother  gave  to  her  child  her  whole 
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care  and  attention,  and  nothing  was  over¬ 
looked  that  oonld  please  either  the  eye  or 
the  mind  daring  the  charming  progress  of 
infancy,  which  develops  and  nnfol^  itself 
like  a  rosebnd  in  the  morning  air. 

Oh !  young  mother,  keep  near  you,  and 
press  to  yonr  heart  like  a  bridal  bouquet, 
this  fresh  flower  which  Heaven  sends  to 
you,  or  you  would  not  be  a  mother !  Dedi¬ 
cate  to  these  eager  little  hands,  to  these 
thirsty  lips,  the  treasures  of  your  bosom ; 
clasp  well  in  your  arms  this  little  angel, 
whom  God  confides  to  yon,  or,  maybe,  lie  I 
will  say,  **  She  is  not  a  mother,”  and  the  . 
angel  will  fly  away !  j 

Yes,  on  this  tt^esman’s  house,  at  the  ; 
bottom  of  the  narrow  and  damp  Hue  du  j 
Sentier,  in  the  midst  of  the  vulgar  cares  of  | 
business,  poetry  had  descended  in  com-  | 
panienship  with  love  and  beauty.  Creve- 1 
ooeur  was  intoxicated  with  this  unspeak- 
ably-lovely  sight — more  lovely  than  any 
uiat  a  father  might  dream  of— a  young, 
aflfiactioiiate,  and  amiable  mother,  having 
on  her  breast  a  sleeping  infant,  resem¬ 
bling  an  emanation  from  Heaven.  Ad¬ 
miring  those  large  blue  eyes,  that  angelic 
smile,  that  transparent  tint,  that  pure  form, 
which  Haphael  attempted,  in  his  most  sub¬ 
lime  creations,  to  portray,  the  young  mo¬ 
ther,  fhll  of  emotion  and  pride,  would 
sometimes  say — 

“  Oh  I  my  husband,  she  is  too  beautiful 
for  this  world.” 

And,  indeed,  the  effect  that  the  first  sight 
of  the  little  Thdrt-se  made  on  one  was  sur¬ 
prise  at  the  apparition  of  a  being  almost 
snpernatural.  It  seems  as  if  that  radiant 
figure  softly  illuminated  everything  around 
her,  and  shed  oa-er  every  other  heart  the 
charm  which  seemed  like  tlie  essence  of  her 
own.  It  was  much  more  so  when,  leaving 
her  mother's  knee,  she  began  to  walk 
and  talk.  'Whence  came,  then,  that  light 
tawrement  except  from  invisible  wings, 
which  carried  her  and  mode  her  fly  over 
the  ground  f  Whence  that  celestial  voice  ? 
It  came  from  the  heart  and  went  to  the 
heaart. 

It  was  still  more  so  when  she  began  to 
grow  and  to  think,  when  she  rovesled  all 
the  treasures  of  her  little  soul,  when  she 
became  a  graceful  and  tender  companion 
for  her  young  mother. 

How  proud  was  he,  Aimd  Ciiveoceur, 
whea,  during  his  walks,  ho  hsM  Thdrfese's 


hand,  and  the  passers-by,  the  mothers 
and  the  children  particularly,  stopped  to 
contemplate  this  touching  face,  to  wonder 
at  the  mysterious  charm  of  the  angel,  and 
repeated,  in  a  low  voice,  “How  beau¬ 
tiful  she  is!”  And  she,  also,  the  little 
Therise,  already  understood  the  joy  she 
scattered  around  her ;  but  she  was  not 
affected  by  it,  or  proud  of  it ;  uot  prouder 
than  the  beautiful  rose  before  which  you 
linger  and  say,  “  How  lovely  it  is  I” 

But  enough,  enough  joy,  happy  family ; 
pass  on  to  others  the  cup  of  happiness,  so 
that  every  one  may,  at  least,  moisten  their 
lips.  Already,  yes,  already,  it  is  your 
turn  to  suffer  t 

The  bell  has  tolled.  The  young  mother 
is  dead,  bringing  into  the  world  a  child 
which  never  saw  the  light  of  day. 

Crbvecoeur,  in  the  midst  of  his  treasuroe, 
found  himself  as  unhaf^y,  ae  despairing,  as 
the  poorest  creature.  Th^rbee  was  five 
years  old.  Who  would  protect  this  frail 
being,  who  would  instruct  her  —above  all, 
who  would  love  her?  Nothing  can  re¬ 
place  a  mother. 

He  tried  to  devote  himself  to  buMnese, 
to  give  himself  up  to  speculating  largely ; 
to  travel,  after  haviug  confided  his  daughtw, 
his  treasure,  iu  safe  hands.  But  every¬ 
thing  called  him  to  Th^iise,  and  yet,  near 
her,  he  felt  still  more  that  dreadful  blank 
which  the  absence  of  the  mother  of  a 
family  leaves  in  a  house. 

So  passed  away  two  years,  without 
bringing  any  conrolation  to  his  wounded 
heart.  His  only  pleasure  was  in  some¬ 
times  assisting  the  afflicted,  and  sympa¬ 
thizing  with  misfortune  in  remembrance  of 
his  dear  wife.  But  an  urgent  matter  of 
business  now  obliged  him  to  leave  Paris 
again.  The  reason  was  to  give  promp^ 
assistance  to  the  head  of  an  important 
manufacturiBg  firm,  an  honourable  man, 
who  was  just  then  temporarily  embar¬ 
rassed.  Ho  could  not  part  from  his  dear 
little  Tb^i^se,  and,  siurotmding  her  with 
every  care,  accompanied  by  a  devoted  aer- 
vant,  he  set  out  with  her  Car  M.  Morin’s 
manufactory,  situate  in  one  of  the  rich  and 
fertile  valleys  of  Normandy,  below  Rouen. 
He  was  received  as  a  saviour,  for  be  im¬ 
mediately  fiirnished  M.  Morin  with  the 
means  of  extricating  liimsel^  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  his  ruin  seemed  inevitable,  and, 
besides,  be  brought  him  fiesb  erdsrs,  which 
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enabled  the  manufacturer  to  keep  bis  large 
body  of  workmen  employed.  But  the 
overflow  of  gratitude  could  not  make 
Crbvecoeur  forget  his  trouble.  He  still  wept 
over  that  Tbdrcse  who  had  so  soon  gone 
back  to  Heaven,  and  still  more  over  little 
Tbdrese  who  was  left  on  earth  with  no 
support  but  himself.  He  felt  bis  energy 
diminishing,  and  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  | 
himself  needed  a  helpmate  and  guide.  But  | 
in  spite  of  his  apparent  indifference  to  every-  i 
thing  that  surrounded  him,  he  could  not  | 
behold  unmoved  the  love  and  adoration  I 
which  his  charming  Thdrbse  had  gained, ' 
from  the  time  of  her  entrance  into  the 
house,  and,  above  all,  the  great  sympathy 
which  might  be  noticed  in  the  looks  of 
Mademoiselle  Suzanne,  M.  Morin’s  eldest 
daughter.  She  was  a  tall  young  girl, 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  with  hair  blacker 
than  the  raven’s  wing,  of  haughty  man¬ 
ners,  and  with  bright  and  fascinating  eyes, 
and  of  which  advantage,  and  all  others, 
knowing  how  to  make  tlie  most. 

How  many  times  had  Crcvecceur  sur¬ 
prised  her,  holding  in  her  arms  the  beau¬ 
tiful  child,  and  so  forming,  by  the  very 
contrast  in  the  two  natures,  a  charming 
pair  I  Then  Suzanne  would  appear  to  be 
quite  nervous,  potting  a  handkerchief  to 
her  eves,  and  Crbvecucur  himself  could 
scarcely  account  for  the  deep  feeling  which 
seemed  to  come  from  the  bottom  of  bis 
heart,  when  he  saw  this  beautiful  creature, 
forming,  with  her  powerful  and  bare  arms, 
a  refuge,  and,  as  it  were,  a  new  cradle,  for 
his  Tbdrbse,  his  much-loved  angel. 

He  avoided  family  gatherings,  and  often 
walked,  in  the  evening,  in  the  winding- 
paths  of  the  largo  park,  which  extended 
to  the  end  of  the  meadow  as  far  as  the 
wooded  hills,  which  ascend  in  an  amphi¬ 
theatre. 

The  noble  and  fertile  province  of  Nor¬ 
mandy  is  covered  with  these  enchanting 
sites,  and  trade  prospers  there  and  enlivens 
it,  without  detracting  from  the  charm 
of  this  ^aceful  nature,  but  rather  giving 
it  a  new  interest  by  the  many  thoughts 
that  the  sight  of  its  activity  gives  rise 
to.  The  park  was  crossed  by  a  little 
river,  which  meandered  gracefully  round 
the  hill,  and  cast  into  the  fresh  v^ey  the 
waters  which  fertilized  the  meadow,  and 
which  were  useful,  at  a  greater  distance, 
n  the  manufactory. 


It  may  be  that  Suzanne  knew  that  Crbve- 
ccenr  liked  this  walk,  for  she  sometimes 
met  him  there,  and  seemed  to  shun  and 
avoid  him  when  the  found  herself,  as  if  by 
accident,  in  his  presence. 

And  came  by  chance,  as  a  maiden  may. 
Where  the  minstrel  carolled  bis  roundelay. 

One  beautiful  summer's  evening,  little 
Thdrbse,  attracted  by  the  gambols  of  a 
brood  of  young  ducks,  was  stooping  over 
the  side  of  the  river,  in  which  a  full- 
grown  person  would  run  no  risk,  but  where 
a  child  would  perish  if  it  were  not  assisted. 
How  was  it  that  the  little  creature  was 
alone  there  ?  Who  had  forgotten  her,  and 
exposed  her  to  such  danger  ? 

“  Poor  child !”  suddenly  cried  the  piercing 
voice  of  Suzanne,  approaching  her. 

Thdrise,  alarmed,  extended  her  arms, 
made  a  quick  movement  to  catch  hold  of 
a  branch,  lost  her  balance,  and  fell,  utter¬ 
ing  a  loud  cry. 

The  brave  Suzanne  threw  herself  in  the 
water  without  hesitation,  picked  up  the 
poor  child,  who  was  covered  with  slime 
and  weeds,  and,  keeping  herself  above  the 
water,  which  came  up  to  her  waist,  resisted 
the  current  which  was  forcing  her  away. 
Raising  the  cliild  above  the  water,  ond  at 
the  same  time  pressing  her  to  her  heart,  she 
called  for  assistance  in  a  despairing  tone, 
for,  perhaps,  it  was  a  little  difficult  for  her 
to  get  up  the  steep  and  perpendicular  side 
without  assistance. 

He  who  first  heard  this  doleful  cry,  and 
who  came  in  all  haste,  was  the  unfortunate 
father. 

“  She  lives!”  cried  Suzanne,  covering  the 
child  with  kisses.  “  Don’t  fear  anything. 
I  saw  her  tumble  in  from  a  distance ;  she 
has  not  been  two  seconds  under  water.  She 
lives !  Don’t  tremble  so,  but  help  me.” 

Crbvecccur,  beside  himself,  and  paler 
than  death,  received  in  his  arms  the  faint¬ 
ing  child,  who  soon  came  to  herself  and 
deposited  her  cautiously  on  the  grass. 
Then,  holding  out  his  two  hands  to  Su¬ 
zanne,  he  assisted  her  to  get  out  of  the 
water,  all  dripping,  but  smiling,  and  proud 
of  her  heroic  deed.  The  brilliancy  of  her 
complexion  increased  that  vigorous  beauty 
which  would,  no  doubt,  have  captivated 
Crbrecccur,  could  he  have  attended  to  any¬ 
thing  else  besides  his  child’s  danger. 

The  moment  that  Suzanne  was  out  of 
I  the  river,  without  troubling  herself  about 
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her  dress,  withoat  listeuing  to  all  that 
CrfevecoBur  tried  to  say  to  her  in  his  grati¬ 
tude,  she  took  Th^ruse  in  her  arms,  began 
undressing  her,  and,  in  an  authoritative 
tone,  sent  her  father  to  ask  for  clothes  and 
assistance  from  the  house. 

“Bequickl”  said  she  to  him.  “You 
can  tell  me  that  another  time.  But  stay, 
wait  a  moment.” 

Crfevecceur  remained  motionless,  obe¬ 
dient  already  to  the  influence  of  this 
powerful  voice,  this  energetic  will,  which, 
perhaps,  would  one  day  rule  over  him. 

Suzanne  quickly  took  up  her  shawl, 
which  she  had  thrown  on  the  bank  of  the 
liver  before  getting  down ;  with  a  mother's 
solicitude  she  covered  up  the  child,  who 
was  shivering  with  cold,  but  who  was  just 
coming  to  herself,  and  already  smiling  and 
embracing  her. 

“  Now,  take  your  child,”  said  she  to 
him,  “  and  run  to  the  house.  We  will  put 
her  in  a  warm  bed,  and  there  will  be  no¬ 
thing  to  fear.” 

“  And  you,  dear  child,  dear  angel,  pre¬ 
server?”  said  CrevecoBur,  in  a  voice  trem¬ 
bling  with  gratitude. 

“  Well,  as  for  me,  I  have  taken  a  cold 
bath,  and  that  is  very  healthy.  I  shall 
return  with  you  ;  let  us  proceed ;  but  don't 
look  at  me  in  that  way,  and  take  care  of 
our  child,  whom  you  are  carrying.” 

How  those  two  words,  our  child,  spoken 
at  random,  moved  Crbvecoeur  to  the  depths 
of  his  soul!  He  cast  a  look  at  Suzanne  as 
if  supplicating  her  to  attach  a  meaning  to 
these  words,  our  child ;  but  Suzanne  was 
gazing  at  the  landscape.  He  admired  so 
much  energy  and  devotion,  united  with  such 
simplicity,  and  thoughtfully  contemplated 
this  powerful  nature,  this  superb  beauty, 
with  a  queen-like  bearing,  v  ho  made  the 
large  flowers  of  the  meadow  bend  under 
her  dripping  dress  and  wet  feet,  and  ap¬ 
peared  to  think  of  nothing  but  Th^rese. 

Was  it  not  a  triumph  for  the  valiant 
Suzanne  to  go  back  to  the  house  with  the 
child  whom  she  had  saved  from  an  almost 
inevitable  death,  with  the  father  to  whom 
she  gave  up  his  dearest,  his  only  treasure  ? 
Had  she  not  done  more  by  this  one  stroke 
than  Crbvecccur  could  .have  done  by  ad¬ 
vancing  any  amount  of  money  ? 

Suzanne  insisted  on  placing  herself  near 
hit  child's  bed,  and  there  passing  the  night. 

“  Go  and  rest  yourself,”  said  she  to  Cr^ve- 
4* 


coeur,  “  men  are  good  for  nothing  in  these 
little  matters.  You  see  that  your  child  is 
in  good  hands ;  set  your  mind  at  rest ;  I 
will  not  leave  her.” 

And  so  the  little  Thdr^se,  well  warmed 
in  a  nice  bed,  experienced  no  further  sufifer- 
ing.  She  soon  fell  into  a  peaceful  sleep, 
without  wishing  to  relinquisli  Suzanne's 
protecting  hand. 

The  following  day,  Cr&vecoeur,  thought¬ 
ful  and  silent,  remained  with  his  eyes  fixed 
on  Suzanne,  who  appeared  insensible  to  his 
gaze.  She  never  left  Thdruse  alone  now,  but 
appeared  more  attached  to  her  than  before 
the  river  adventure,  arranging  so  that  the 
little  one  might  sleep  in  her  room ;  in  fiict, 
it  was  quite  an  adoption. 

Had  Suzanne  guessed  that  the  greatest 
charm  to  a  generous  heart  is  devotion  and 
sympathy  ?  Did  she  know,  like  the  bird- 
catcher,  that,  to  have  the  father,  you  must 
take  the  little  ones? 

Sometimes  Crdvecccur  believed  he  saw  in 
the  tender  affection  which  Suzanne  pro¬ 
fessed  for  Thdrt-se  a  feeling  of  pity  for 
himself  and  his  loneliness,  and  this  feeling 
seemed  more  probable  when  Suzanne  tried 
evidently  to  conceal  it,  by  avoiding  a  tete- 
d-lSte. 

However,  one  day,  Suzanne,  looking  like 
one  of  Titian's  beautiful  Madonnas,  washold- 
ing  the  beautiful  child  in  her  arms,  under  a 
tree  in  the  garden,  telling  her  pretty  stories. 

“  Suzanne,”  said  Crevecoour,  approaching 
her,  “  what  shall  I  do  when  you  are  no 
longer  with  me  to  take  care  of  my  child  ? 
And  you,  Thtirise,  who  will  love  you  when 
we  go  away  ?” 

“Will  you  engage  me  as  governess?” 
said  Suzanne  gaily,  with  a  provoking  look. 

“  Have  you  not  understood  me,  Suzanne?" 
said  Crbvecoeur  sorrowfully,  taking  her 
hand.  “  From  the  first  day  that  I  saw  you 
holding  my  child  on  your  knees,  and  em¬ 
bracing  her,  have  not  I  thought  that  you 
alone  could  be  her  mother  ?  My  looks  ought 
to  have  told  you  that.  But  from  the  time 
that  you  saved  her,  God  must  also  have 
told  you.  She  is  yours,  Suzanne.  Will  you 
so  soon  abandon  her?” 

“Don't  talk  like  that,”  said  Suzanne, 
appearing  quite  touched,  and  hiding  her 
face  in  her  hands ;  "  do  not  disturb  my 
peace  of  mind.  Have  I  not  done  enough 
to  avoid  this  interview  ?  If  I  have  always 
shunned  you,  can  you  not  understand  why  ? 
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Speftk  to  me  no  more  abont  impossibilitiea," 
said  she,  tnming  away  her  heeid,  and  lifting 
her  hand  to  her  eyes ;  “  have  pity  on  me  !” 

‘‘Are  yon  not  free?’’  said  Crevecoonr. 
“  And  would  not  Theresa’s  mother  herself 
be  pleased,  when  I  wish  to  give,  as  a  second 
mother  to  my  child,  one  who  has  preserved 
her  to  mo — one  who  loves  her  with  so 
much  affection  ?” 

“  Yes,  I  love  her,”  said  Snzanne  with 
energy;  “I  love  her!”  and  convulsively 
pressed  Cr^veoccur's  hand  ;  then  she  placed 
her  finger  to  her  lips,  as  if  entreating  him 
not  to  say  a  word,  and  fled  from  him. 

“  Why  w  ill  not  Suzanne  be  my  mother 
any  longer?’’  .'aid  Tluirfese  crying.  “Let 
us  stop  here,  then.  What  should  wo  do  if 
we  had  not  lier  with  us  ?” 

Crfevecoonr,  qnite  overcome  by  his  be¬ 
loved  daughter's  tears,  ti  ied  to  console  her, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  could  find  no  con¬ 
solation  for  himself. 

Suzanne’s  refn.sal  he  could  only  attribute 
to  motives  of  extreme  delicacy,  for  he 
knew  she  was  almost  portionless.  Being 
the  eldest  of  a  numerous  family,  her  father 
would,  doubtless,  be  able  to  give  her  but 
a  small  dowry. 

The  display  of  this  disinterestedness  in¬ 
creased  his  e.'teem,  to  which  was  added  a 
still  more  tender  feeling.  He  made  up  his 
mind  to  speak  to  Mr.  Morin. 

“  My  dear  friend,”  said  he  to  him,  “  yon 
tay  that  I  have  been  of  some  service  to 
you,  but  1  really  don't  deserve  any  thanks, 
for,  after  all  I  have  seen,  I  know  that  my 
money  is  in  good  hand.',  and  that  you  will 
soon  make  your  fortune.  But,  if  an  ac¬ 
knowledgment  is  of  consideration  to  you, 
and  if  yon  wish  to  return  the  favour,  yon 
can  do  so  at  once.  Give  m<*  your  Suzanne, 
we  can  no  longer  live  without  her;  you 
will  then  be  giving  a  mother  to  my  child, 
for  Providence  has  pointed  her  out,  by 
pntting  Thdrdse’s  life  in  her  hands,  and 
thus  will  be  bound  still  more  firmly  the 
links  of  our  unalterable  friendship.” 

“  What  are  you  thinking  about,  Crbve- 
ccBur?”  said  Morin,  rising,  as  if  to  put 
an  end  to  the  interview.  •*  You  wish 
Suzanne,  who  has  nothing,  to  marry  a 
millionaire  ?  But,  my  friend  yon  will 
find,  in  the  neighbourhood  o  ithe  Rue  dn 
Sentier,  fifty  heiresses,  from  whom,  in  your 
position,  you  will  have  but  to  choose.  Yon 
have  just  saved  me,  and  yon  wish  me  to 
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make  a  bad  bnsine's  of  it  for  you.  No, 
yon  shall  not  have  my  daughter,  And 
then — pardon  the  expression — I  must  know 
if  she  likes  yon,  for  she  is  rather  romantic 
in  her  tastes,  and  we  do  not  profess  to  be 
always  able  to  direct  her  likes  and  dislikes.” 

“  Don’t  trouble  yourself  about  that,” 
said  CrfevecoBur.  “  If  she  is  not  easily  led, 
it  is  she  who  will  guide  us,  and  we  shall  be 
glad  of  it.  But  yon,  Morin,  it  is  you, 
then,  who  refuse  me  your  daughter  ?  Are 
you  going  to  let  ns  depart  so  ?  See  what 
condition  my  poor  Thdrbse  is  in.  Ought 
I  to  regret  all  my  life  the  stay  that  I 
have  made  in  the  bosom  of  your  family  ?” 

“  All  that  I  can  do,”  said  Morin,  after 
having  consulted  his  wife,  and  somewhat 
shaken  in  his  resolutions  by  the  enormous 
advantages  of  this  unexpected  proposal, 
“  is  to  prevent  you  from  doing  a  fooHsh 
trick ;  but  do  nut  reckon  on  me  to  assist 
you  in  it.  Yon  know  my  position.  Sn¬ 
zanne  has  nothing,  that  is  all  I  have  to  say 
to  you.  ” 

So  things  progressed  to  Crevecoenr’s 
satisfaction,  and,  perhap'.  as  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  her  whom  he  already  loved 
more  than  he  imagined.  The  following 
day  he  found  himself  again  in  Suzanne’s 
way  in  the  garden,  just  at  the  time  when 
she  appeared  to  wish  to  avoid  him. 

“  Suzanne,  dear  Suzanne,”  said  he,  stop¬ 
ping  her,  “  why  do  yon  shun  me  ?  Have 
you,  then,  some  serious  reason  for  repulsing 
mo  ?  for  ho  who  would  woo  you  for  your 
fortune  is  unworthy  of  you.  Even  your 
father  has  given  his  consent;  and  now  it 
is  you  only  who  shun  me — you  only, 
Suzanne,  who  cannot  make  up  your  mind 
to  love  me.” 

Suzanne’s  face  looked  radiant. 

“  My  father !’’  said  she ;  “  has  my  father 
given  his  consent  ?” 

And  she  throw  herself  quite  confidently 
on  his  bosom. 

“  I  always  loved  you,”  said  she,  in  a 
low  and  trembling  voice ;  “  I  always 
loved  yon,  Crevecoenr.  Did  not  yon  know 
it — could  you  not  guess  it  ?’’ 

And  she  raised  towards  him  an  ardent 
look. 

Crivecoenr,  filled  with  joy  by  the  look 
she  gave  him,  pressed  her  to  his  breast. 
Their  union  was  sealed  by  a  long  embrace. 
The  happy  man  (or,  rather,  the  man  who 
believed  himself  happy,  and  that  amounts 
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to  precisely  the  same  thing)  entered  the 
house  with  Suzanne  and  his  daughter,  and 
presented  his  new  wife  to  the  ass'‘nibled 
family,  referring  to  the  promise  that  had 
been  made  not  to  oppose  'him  in  his 
wishes. 

Suzanne  appeared  so  overcome,  so  full 
of  joy,  and  so  softly  affectionate,  and  knew 
so  well  how  to  nourish  the  growing  passion 
of  Crfeveoeeur,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
satisfy  everybody,  and  to  quiet  so  much 
impatience,  and  hasten  the  wedding,  which, 
after  a  short  absence  on  the  part  of  Creve- 
cocnr,  took  place  at  M.  Morin’s,  and  was 
followed  by  splendid  fete!;,  in  which  the 
charming  Thdr^se  shone  like  the  evening 
star  amidst  the  glories  of  tlie  firmament. 

Cr^vecoBur,  after  having  loaded  Suzanne's 
sisters  with  presents,  and  left  the  workmen 
solid  marks  of  his  generosity,  took  leave  of 
the  family,  and  went  back  to  the  house  in 
the  Kne  du  Sentier  full  of  hope.  But  was 
it  not,  rather,  Suzanne  who  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  her  new  domain,  dragging  after 
her  two  captives,  and  holding  in  her  net 
the  two  gold  fish  which  had  suffered  them¬ 
selves  to  be  taken  in  the  little  river  near 
Rouen .' 

(To  be  eontinued.) 


THE  MOTHERS  ! 

OF  GREAT  MEN. 

A  mother  is  a  mother  still — 

The  holiest  thing  alive. 

WomnswoBTii. 

Can  a  mother  forget  her  sucking  child,  that  she 
should  not  have  compassion  on  the  son  of  her 
womh?  yea,  they  /nay  forget— xllx  Isaiah,  15. 

Husiph  !  we  give  you  two  statements, 
one  from  beneath,  one  from  above — the 
first  poetical,  the  second  practical.  All ! 
this  IS  a  painful,  an  important  matter,  and 
we  would  rather  not  look  tho  question  so 
fully  in  the  face;  yet  this  question  of 
maternal  influence  uud  affection  is  one  of 
vital  importance,  for,  tliough  custo.m,  cir¬ 
cumstances,  companionships,  the  winds  of 
lieaven,  tlie  very  air  we  breathe,  the  spirit 
of  the  times  in  which  we  live,  and  the 
natural  temperament  with  wliich  we  are 
bom,  sway  us  with  their  mighty  influences, 
yet,  the  still  more  ceaseless  and  far  more 
subtle  workings  of  maternal  example,  re¬ 
proof,  or  exhortation,  tell  upon  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  character  with  an  almost  irresistible 


force.  We  would  even  venture  so  far  as 
to  assert  that  no  mother  ever  faithfully  ful¬ 
filled  her  maternal  duties  without  reaping 
a  rich  harvest  of  comfort  and  satisfaction 
in  the  behaviour  and  demeanour  of  her 
sons. 

The  question  of  maternal  influence  natu¬ 
rally  divides  itself  into  two  distinct  branches 
— the  moral  and  the  intellectual.  The 
latter,  we  confess,  is  a  more  difficult  and 
more  dubious  matter  to  deal  with  than  the 
former,  since  daily  and  hourly  demonstra¬ 
tions  confirm  the  tmth  of  the  adage,  that 
“  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree’s  inclined,” 
while,  until  lately,  so  little  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  action  of  mind  upon 
mind,  that  we  grope,  as  it  were,  in  mid-day, 
when  we  endeavour  to  trace  the  connexion 
between  tho  mind  of  the  mother  and  her 
offspring.  Our  own  opinion  is,  that  a  son 
inherits  the  same  description  of  mind  as  the 
mother,  only  that  it  is  more  intensified,  and 
cast  in  a  more  masculine  mould ;  from  cus¬ 
tom,  circumstances,  and  education,  it  is 
trained,  deepened,  widened,  and  produces  a 
greater  effect  upon  society ;  but  the  germs 
of  its  leading  cbaracteristioB  may  ail  be 
traced,  in  the  most  distinct  manner,  in  the 
mind  of  that  mother  from  whence  it  bad 
its  source. 

We  shall  be  greatly  misunderstood  if  we 
are  supposed,  by  saying  this,  to  be  endea¬ 
vouring  to  account  for  genius  as  as  inhe¬ 
ritance  received  from  one  or  either  parent. 
No ;  genius  is  that  indesoribable,  unmis¬ 
takable,  marvellous  gifl  that  comes  direct 
from  tho  Giver  of  all  good  things;  hav¬ 
ing  no  connexion  with  second  causes ; 
almost  independent  of  training ;  upsetting 
many  wise  laws  and  must  modem  instanoes, 
and  baliling  every  scrutiny  and  cxamkia- 
tion  by  which  we  endeavour  to  acoeant 
for  its  appearance.  But  let  us  Tamember 
how  few  indeed  are  the  sons  of  genius. 
We  have  fallen  into  a  loose  way  of  talking, 
and  n  careless  way  of  calculating,  and 
many  a  man,  iiow-a-da^s,  bears  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  prophet  who  is  nothing  more 
than  an  ordinary  priest.  Genius  blooms 
like  tho  aloe,  once  in  a  century;  talent, 
cleverness,  and  ability,  blossom  like  the 
rose,  every  succeeding  season. 

Well,  tlien,  it  is  understood  we  are  not 
talking  of  the  scattered  few  who  have 
astonished  tlie  world,  but  of  that  iuna- 
merable  company  of  men  who  bear,  by 
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courtesy,  the  ordinary  title  of  great  men. 
And  here  we  come  to  another  difficulty, 
for  the  world  is  divided  on  this  next  point, 
each  deriding  the  heroes  of  the  other,  and 
each  refusing  to  apply  that  title  to  the 
favourites  of  their  opponents,  Napoleon, 
Alexander,  Csesar,  on  the  one  side,  Judson, 
Howard,  Wilherforce,  on  the  other.  Now, 
it  need  not  he  concealed  that,  while  the 
mother  has  undoubtedly  intellectual  influ¬ 
ence  over  the  child,  as  we  have  already 
shown  in  many  previous  examples,  it  is 
morally  that  her  greatest  and  most  irre¬ 
sistible  force  is  felt.  Read  the  biographies 
of  such  men  as  Judson,  the  American 
missionary,  our  own  Bickerstetb,  G.  Gur- 
ner,  Leigh  Richmond,  Admiral  Parry, 
Adam  Clarke,  and  many  other  similar  cha¬ 
racters,  and  it  will  be  seen  how  distinctly 
the  mother's  training  proved  the  guiding 
star  of  each  life. 

Judson  himself  tells  us  that,  when  a 
yonng  man,  he  had  imbibed  revolutionary 
and  infldel  opinions — (en  passant,  has  it  ever 
struck  you,  good  reader,  how  closely  dis¬ 
obedience  to  earthly  and  heavenly  rule  and 
authority  are  united,  and  vice  versA  7) — and, 
having  informed  his  father  of  his  senti¬ 
ments,  was  treated  with  the  severity  natural 
to  a  masculine  mind  that  has  never  doubted. 
His  mother,  none  the  less  distressed,  wept, 
prayed,  and  expostulated.  The  lad  fancied 
himself  superior  to  his  father  in  argument ; 
bat  he  had  nothing  to  oppose  to  his  mother's 
tears  and  warnings,  which,  happily  for  him, 
followed  him  wherever  he  went.  Not  long 
after  he  had  left  his  home,  a  young  man 
was  taken  ill  unto  death  in  the  next  room 
at  the  way-side  inn  where  he  had  taken  up 
his  abode.  Being  distressed  at  the  groans 
and  agonies  of  the  dying  sufferer,  he  sent 
for  the  landlord  to  know  who  the  sick  man 
was,  and  from  whence  he  came.  In  answer 
to  his  inquiries,  he  learned,  with  horror  and 
astonishment,  that  the  groans  proceeded 
from  the  lips  of  one  of  his  infidel  com¬ 
panions  at  Providence.  Stunned  at  the  in- 
telli^nce,  and  horrifled  at  the  remembrance 
of  his  mother's  description  of  the  end  of 
the  unrighteous,  Judson  set  himself  se¬ 
riously  to  work  to  examine  his  mother's 
creed,  and  ultimately  offered  himself  as  a 
teacher  of  that  faith  which  he  once  denied, 
preaching  and  suffering  as  a  martyr  in  the 
w-off  regions  of  Burmah,  proving  a  good 
and  faithful  servant  unto  his  life's  end. 


No  wonder  Edward  Bickerstetb  was  what 
he  was  I  Look  at  this  picture  of  his  mother 
— a  woman  of  uncommon  mental  strength 
and  energy,  too  Arm  and  wise  to  be  over- 
indulgent,  and  yet  so  loving  that  she  secured 
the  fondest  affections  of  her  children ; 
nothing  had  more  effect  on  them  than  a 
sorrowful,  reproachful  look  from  her,  and  the 
consciousness  that  she  had  been  grieved. 
Simple  dignity  marked  her  person  and 
manners,  and  indicated  the  inward  supe¬ 
riority  of  her  mind.  Her  dress  was  scrupu¬ 
lously  neat  and  lady-like,  and  even  in  old 
age  her  figure  was  remarkably  erect.  Any 
deviation  from  the  strictest  propriety  in 
manners  and  appearance  was  very  offensive 
to  her,  and  many  a  dutiful  and  affectionate 
acknowledgment  of  cautions  and  reproofs 
administered  by  his  mother,  with  promises 
of  greater  attention  to  her  wishes,  appear 
in  her  son  Edward's  earlier  letters.  To 
please  her,  many  a  trifle  he  would  have 
deemed  unimportant  was  made  a  conscien¬ 
tious  duty.  At  her  request,  he  even  sub¬ 
mitted,  distasteful  as  it  was  to  him,  to  the 
infliction  of  taking  dancing  lessons  in 
London.  She  had  the  greatest  dislike  to 
hear  the  absent  blamed,  and  had  always 
some  kind  excuse  ready  for  them  ;  at  last, 
her  entering  the  room  was  sufficient  to 
reduce  evil  speaking  to  silence.  Her  inces¬ 
sant  industry  was  another  feature  in  her 
character ;  idleness  seemed  impossible  with 
her,  and  her  son  frequently  told  his  own 
children  of  her  parting  admonition  when 
he  left  his  home — “  Be  sure,  Edward,  you 
never  eat  the  bread  of  idleness.”  To  the 
close  of  her  honoured  life,  she  was  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  fondest  love  and  veneration  to  every 
one  of  her  children  ;  and  her  son  Edward 
often  delighted  to  acknowledge  how  much 
he  owed  his  usefulness  and  happiness  to 
the  influence  of  his  mother's  training,  and 
an  almost  unbroken  autobiography  might 
be  gathered  from  his  letters  home  for  up¬ 
wards  of  thirty  years ! 

Wilson,  the  ornithologist,  was  the  son  of 
a  very  superior  woman,  who,  however,  died 
while  he  was  young,  and  the  mother  of 
Theodore  Hook  was  the  authoress  of  the 
“  Double  Disguise” — a  Miss  Madden,  well- 
known  in  the  musical  world  ;  nor  may  we 
forget  the  mother  of  the  great  Cuvier,  a 
woman  of  uncommon  attainments.  George, 
her  second  son,  was  of  an  extremely  deli¬ 
cate  constitution,  and,  equally  with  a  view 
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of  strengthening  his  body  and  enlightening 
his  mind,  she  diverted  his  attention  to  the 
beauties  of  Nature.  To  the  latest  day  of 
his  life,  Cuvier  cherished,  with  the  most 
lively  fondness,  every  reminiscence  of  this 
excellent  woman,  and  in  later- years,  when 
immersed  in  the  toils  of  legislation  and 
science,  expressed  the  warmest  gratitude 
to  any  one  who  brought  him  a  bouquet  of 
flowers,  which  his  mother  had  more  espe¬ 
cially  loved.  Under  her  instruction,  Cuvier 
was  taught  to  read  with  facility  when  only 
four  years  of  age.  She  also  instructed  him 
in  sketching,  while  she  fostered  in  every 
way  the  desire  for  solid  information  which 
he  so  early  manifested,  by  procuring  a 
supply  of  historical  and  scientific  works 
calculated  to  expand  his  youthful  mind. 
When  ho  became  of  age  to  learn  Latin,  she 
not  only  attended  him  to  and  from  the 
school  personally,  but  even  undertook  the 
superintendence  of  his  daily  lessons,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that  he 
maintained  a  superiority  over  all  his 
schoolfellows.  Tlie  sight  of  a  copy  of 
“  Gesner’s  History  of  Four-footed  Beasts,” 
and  a  complete  edition  of  Buffbn,  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  relation,  decided  his  taste  fbr 
natural  history,  and  finbhed  the  work  his 
mother  had  so  aptly  begun. 

Lord  Campbell,  in  his  “Lives  of  the 
Chancellors,”  says,  speaking  of  Francis, 
Ijord  Bacon,  that,  like  several  other  ex¬ 
traordinary  men,  he  is  supposed  to  h.ave 
inherited  his  genius  from  his  mother,  and 
he  certainly  was  indebted  to  her  for  the 
early  culture  of  his  mind,  and  the  love  of 
books  for  which,  during  life,  he  was  dis¬ 
tinguished.  The  Lord  Keeper,  his  father, 
was  too  much  occupied  with  his  oiEcIal 
duties  to  be  able  to  do  more  than  kiss  him, 
hear  him  occasionally  recite  a  little  piece 
he  had  learnt  by  heart,  and  give  him  his 
blessing;  but  Lady  Bacon,  who  was  not 
only  a  tender  mother,  but  a  woman  of 
highly  cultivated  mind,  after  the  manner  of 
her  age,  devoted  herself  assiduously  to  her 
youngest  child,  who,  along  with  bodily 
weakness,  exhibited  from  early  infancy  the 
dawnings  of  extr.aordinary  intellect.  She 
and  her  sisters  (the  daughters  of  Sir 
Antony  Cooke)  had  received  a  regular 
classical  education,  and  had  kept  up  a 
familiarity  with  the  poets,  historians,  and 
philosophers  of  antiquity.  She  was  like¬ 
wise  well  acquainted  with  modern  lan¬ 


guages,  and  with  the  theology  and  litera¬ 
ture  of  her  own  times.  She  corresponded 
in  Greek  with  Bishop  Jewel,  respecting 
the  then  fashionable  controversies,  and 
translated  his  “  Apologia"  from  the  Latin 
so  correctly  that  neither  he  nor  Arehbishop 
Parker  could  suggest  a  single  alteration. 
She  also  translated  admirably  a  volume  of 
sermons  on  “  Fate  and  FreewiU,”  from  the 
Italian'  of  Bernardo  Ochino.  Under  her 
care,  assisted  by  a  domestie  tutor,  Francis 
continued  till  he  reached  his  thirteenth 
year,  the  lad  taking  most  kindly  to  his 
book,  and  making  extraordinary  progress 
in  the  studies  prescribed  to  him. 

Catherine  Bell,  the  wile  of  John  and  the 
mother  of  Joseph  Gurney  and  Elizabeth 
Fry,  is  described  as  a  woman  of  very  supe¬ 
rior  mind,  as  well  as  personal  charms,  and 
of  considerable  attainments.  She  was  dis¬ 
posed  to  scientific  end  intellectual  pursuits, 
and  singularly  delighted  in  the  charms  and 
beauties  of  Nature,  imbuing  her  children 
with  tastes  that  remained  with  them 
through  life.  She  watched  minutely  over 
tlie  formation  of  character  and  habit,  and 
planted  in  their  young  minds  seeds,  of  which 
they  and  the  world  at  large  long  afterwards 
reaped  excellent  fruits. 

Wo  get  a  glimpse  of  the  mother  of 
Patrick  Hamilton,  one  of  the  noble  army 
of  martyrs,  a  precursor  of  John  Knox,  who 
herself  was  connected  mat-rnally  with  the 
Sinclairs  of  Orkney  and  lloslin,  one  of  the 
most  lettered  and  accomplished  families  in 
the  kingdom,  and  for  whom  her  distinguished 
son  cherished  to  the  latest  day  of  his  life 
the  most  tender  attachment,  and,  amidst 
the  flames  of  the  stake,  commended  her 
with  his  last  breath  to  the  sympathy  and 
care  of  his  kindred  and  friends — a  most 
touching  testimony  to  the  afiectionato 
solicitude  with  which  she  had  watched 
over  his  early  years,  and  how  indelibly  she 
bad  stamped  her  memory  and  image  upon 
his  heart. 

Wc  gave,  fit  the  commencement  of  this 
paper,  contradictory  quotations,  fbr  we  would 
have  our  readers  remember  that  no  woman 
becomes  the  holiest  thing  aUve  simply  be¬ 
cause  of  maternity ;  that  there  are  many 
ways  of  having  no  compassion  on  our 
children,  and  that  there  is  a  positive  possi¬ 
bility  of  forgetting  our  sons.  Aloral :  Don’t 
look  upon  the  good  women  and  the  true, 
whose  labours  and  exertions  for  their  chil- 
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dien  we  have  jost  been  recording,  as  so  many 
automatons,  who  were  holy,  just,  and  true, 
simply  because  they  were  mothers,  but  os 
women  who  made  election  of  self-denial, 
and  who  exercised  patient  watchfulness 
orer  their  sons;  who  laboured  long  and 
incessantly  against  ignorance,  wilfulness, 
and  waywardness,  and,  if  a  mother,  “  Go 
thon  and  do  likewise.” 


THE  STOLEN  LOCKET. 

A  STOBY  OF  TUB  FUOKOK. 

A  GROUP  of  distinguished-looking  men, 
for  the  most  part  young,  though  the 
grirzIeJ  heads  of  some  indicated  an  arrival 
at  middle-age,  at  least — clad  in  the  fanci¬ 
ful  but  elegant  costume  of  the  age  of  Louis 
Qoatorze  —  were  gathered  together,  one 
line  noon,  in  tlie  commodious,  raftered 
chamber  of  an  hostelry  known  by  the  sign 
of  the  “  Gtddcn  Fleece.” 

This  pleasant  place  of  iryite  was  an  out¬ 
lying,  rambling  homestead,  in  the  environs 
of  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau,  whither  the 
King  and  his  court,  when  he  wished  for  re¬ 
creation  after  the  fatigues  of  business,  or 
the  tediousness  of  court  intrigues,  would 
often  resort,  for  the  purposa  of  hunting. 

From  the  flushed  faces  of  a  few,  it  was 
dear  that  tliey  had  not  debated  their  busi¬ 
ness  or  amusement  with  unmoistened  lips. 
Some,  more  gay,  were  sat  apart,  at  dice, 
pledging  their  mistresses,  whose  favours 
they  wore,  in  the  shape  of  perfumed  gloves,  I 
scarf's,  &c.  Others  were  singing  chamons 
in  ridicule  of  the  “  Fronde a  party  then 
leagued  against  the  Minister  and  the  Court, 
and  which  was  driving  Mazarin  distracted. 

Two  among  the  number,  remarkable 
by  their  style  and  bearing,  held,  for  the 
present,  aloof,  and  were  conversing  in  a 
lower  tone,  and  with  a  sort  of  quiet  earnest¬ 
ness,  that  showed  their  business  was  more 
tlian  ordinarily  peculiar.  One  was  Count 
Kogier  Meilleraye — the  younger  and  more 
gaUantdooking  of  the  two.  The  other 
— grave,  saturnine,  and  having  a  louring 
loM  about  him — was  named  the  Count 
Bravoise. 

“  And  you  think  that  Mazarin  will  not 
be  able  to  make  bead  against  these  Fron- 
deurs?"  asked  Meilleraye  of  his  com¬ 
panion. 

•*  1  think  that  Mazarin  will  find  it  diffi¬ 


cult  to  make  head  against  his  own  wiles, 
the  scheming  Italian  t"  replied  De  Bravoise. 

“  By  the  head  of  SL  Denis,  I  think  he  is 
half  Frondeur  himself,  since  it  is  not  clear 
that  he  is  in  the  same  mind  twice  in  the 
twelve  hours.” 

“  Well,  it  will  not  matter  much  to  us, 
who  are  neither  of  the  Fronde  nor  of  the 
Court  party,  but  rather  of  the  party  of  the 
King,  and  who  docs  not  seem  to  know 
what  side  to  take.” 

*'  And  whom  Mazarin  has  the  skill  to 
use  as  a  pawn,”  said  De  Bravoise,  with  a 
smile.  “  Still,  you  may  be  right,  but  I 
confess  I  am  puzzled  at  one  thuig,  my  dear 
Meilleraye - ” 

“  And  tliat  is - ” 

‘‘  That  you  are  here  to-day - ” 

“And  you?”  said  Meilleraye,  with  a 
meaning  look. 

“  Oh,  my  faith !  I  follow  you  pretty 
faithfully,  and  do  not  ask  many  questions 
about  the  matter,”  answered  De  Bravoise 
oarelc'sly,  though  his  manner  betrayed 
impatience,  and  an  eager  desire  to  knot/. 

“  But  it  seems  to  me  that  you  are 
carious,  now,”  retorted  Count  liogier  Mcil- 
leraye;  “yon  see  that  the  rest  of  our 
galliiut  friends  are  not  troubling  themselves 
much  abjut  the  matter;  for,  at  least,  tliey 
ask  uo  questions,  and  manage  to  amuse 
each  other;  for  all  that  they  may  be 
curious  too.” 

“It  is  not  so  much  the  being  here — for 
I  see  three  of  them  are  lieutenants  of  the 
Cardinal's  guards,  and  arc  not  on  duty, 
since  tiiey  are  at  the  dice,  and  we  already 
found  them  here — while  you - ’’ 

“You  are  not  curious,  then?  Mor- 
bleu!''  said  Meilleraye,  “pray  you  proceed 
in  illustrating  the  paradox,  while  1 — ^you 
were  saying - ” 

“  While  you,  who  do  not,  so  far  as  I 
know,  belong  to  the  Minister’s  guards,  un¬ 
less  your  commission  dates  from  yesterday, 
are  here  at  the  head  of  a  party - ” 

“  Kh  I  and  we  found  the  guards  here, 
also,”  answered  the  other,  lifting  up  his 
brow,  and  curling  his  moustache. 

“  That  is  true.  I  find  at  least  a  dozen 
of  them,  skulking  about  the  stable  and 
kitchen,  but  they  do  not  usually  salute 
men  who  merely  belong  to  the  Court,  and 
who  wait  for  thtir  commi3>ions,  perhaps, 
to  go  and  re-take  Sedan,  or  to  hold  Alsace, 
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and  who  oscillate  between  bt.  Crermains 
and  Fontainebleau - " 

“  Proceed,"  smiled  Meilleraye,  “  for  you 
begin  to  show  a  genius  for  opening  nego¬ 
tiations,  and  of  discovering  what  you  wish.” 

“  Their  officer  in  charge  dobs  not  gene¬ 
rally,  as  by  pre-concert,  meet  those  not  in 
command,  in  a  sequestered  roadside  au- 
berge - ” 

‘‘  But  you  know,  De  Bravoise,  that  the 
wine  of  the  ‘  Golden  Fleece’  is  excellent — 
that  the  hostess,  Madame  Felicltd,  is 
buxom,  and  her  omelettes  unsurpassed?" 

“  B:ili  1  Omelettes  and  then  wine  from 
Cbablis,  and  ortolans  with  pistachios  and 
truffles,  the  dashing  Count  Kogier  Meil- 
lernre  is  .'iccustomed  to  1"  said  De  Bravoise 
contemptuously.  “  No,  nor  does  thb 
officer,  having  twelve  armed  men,  evi¬ 
dently  in  hiding  —in  fact,  it  looks  like  an 
ambuscade  —  exchange  tokens,  receive 
whispered  commands,  or  appear  so  evi¬ 
dently  to  act  under  your  aiiiiiority,  that 
dame  !  I  will  even  ask  the  officer  himself,” 
and  De  Bravoise  half  rose. 

“  Don't  disturb  yourself,  my  dear  De 
Bravoise,”  said  Meilleraye ;  “  suppose  it  is 
an  ambuscade — suppose  they  are  under  my 
orders,  these  twelve  fellows,  armed  to  the 
teeth,  and  who  will  take  the  roan  I  bid 

them  by  the  throat - "  and  his  face 

darkened  fiercely. 

“  Diable  1  I  thought  something  of  the 
kind,”  answered  his  interlocutor,  “but, 
thinking  that  1  was  in  the  confidence  of 
Count  Kogier  Meilleraye,  and  finding  my¬ 
self  not  -SO,  it  would  be  better  I  should  de¬ 
part,  although  he  did  me  the  honour  to 
aSk  me  to  ride  with  him  here.” 

“  Patience,  De  Bravoise,  patience  1  and 
try  another  cup  of  wine.  It  is  by  no 
means  so  indifferent  as  you  would  make  it 
out;”  and,  filling  his  cup,  he  passed  a 
bottle  to  the  other,  who  imitated  the 
example. 

“  Ah !  yes,  by  the  mass !”  continued 
Meilleraye,  Lis  eyes  kindling,  “my  com¬ 
mission,  ns  you  say,  d.ates  but  from  yester- 
da3' — or,  rather,  does  not  date  at  all.  But, 
from  certain  information  I  received  from  a 
skilful  rascal  I  employ,  I  sought  Mazarin, 
conve3’cd  to  liira  my  valuable  news,  and 
he  put  an  officer  and  twelve  men  of  liis 
guard  at  m3'  disposal." 

“  Plague  !  this  is  getting  serious,’’  said. 
De  Bravoise ;  “  I  thought  1  had  been  on 


the  track  of  all  3100  had  reason  to  dog  and 
follow,  and  I  own  myself  confounded,  that 
your  knave  knows  better  than  I.  And 
whom,  pray,  do  you  wait  here  for?” 

“  What  think  you  of  a  small  army  of 
Frondeurs  ?”  asked  Meilleraye. 

“Bahl  nothing.  You  jost  with  me,” 
replied  the  other. 

"JUorbleu!  it  will  not  be  found  a  jest, 
within  a  brief  hour  or  twain,  if  my  emis¬ 
sary — you  know  Conrad,  who  is  a  com¬ 
pound  of  spy  and  bravo ;  a  spadassin,  in 
short,  Ht  for  tlie  galleys,  yet  I  tiiid  him 
useful — if  his  iuformation  be  true.” 

“  Oh,  yes !  ma  foi!  I  know  your  Conrad, 
and  I  like  him  little  enough,”  muttered  De 
Bravoise  carelessly. 

“  We  do  not  often  like  the  qualltiea  that 
are  useful,”  replied  Meilleraye. 

“  Yes ;  but  to  3’our  Frondeur.  Whom, 
by  chance,  do  you  expect  this  way?” 
asked  De  Bravoise  with  a  little  impatience 
of  tone. 

“  Did  you  ever  hear  the  name  of  the 
Sieur  de  Millet,  Monsieur  the  Count  de 
Bravoise  ?”  asked  Meilleraye  in  a  tone  so 
peculisi'ly  harsli  in  its  emphasis  that,  were 
it  for  no  other  reason,  it  would  have  suf¬ 
ficed  to  account  for  the  start  which  De 
Bravoise  gave,  and  the  frown  accompan3'- 
ing  it. 

But  there  clearl3-  was  another — a  deeper 
— reason  for  the  emotion,  illustrative  of 
the  bnlcful  passions  which  the  name  had 
evidently  evoked. 

“  Oil,  yes !”  he  replied  after  a  pause, 
and  speaking  in  that  curt,  concentrated 
tone  of  liaic  and  bitterness  which  the 
sudden  revulsion  of  a  feeling  long  held  as 
a  secret  in  a  man's  breast  is  likely  to  con¬ 
vey.  “  Yes,  Monsieur  the  Count  Meil¬ 
leraye,  I  recollect  the  name  only  too  well.” 

“Ha!  1  thought  so,”  was  the  careless 
response.  “  1  thought  so ;  in  fact,  1  have 
heard  some  vague  story - ” 

“  But  what  have  your  guards,  3'our  Fron¬ 
deur,  your  nmbiiscade,  and  the  Sieur  de 
Millet  to  do  together?"  asked  Bravoise. 

“  Simply  that  the  present  Sieur  de  Malet, 
who  is  a  young  and  handsome  galliard 
enough,  is  the  *  Fruiideur’  in  questiou.” 

Again  De  Bravoise  started  as  if  he  had 
received  a  thrust.  A  dark,  malignant 
gleam  began  to  glow  in  his  eyes,  and  the 
smile  on  Lis  lips  was  ouo  of  witherhig 
malice. 
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“  By  my  life,  this  is  news,  indeed  ;  and 
the  Frondenr  so  near  Fontaineblean  is  likely 
to  rnn  his  head  into  the  lion’s  month." 

“  Nothing  more  likely,  for  all  he  comes 
with  a  safe-conduct  to  the  King,"  returned 
Meilleraye  with  assumed  carelessness. 

“  And  the  Cardinal  will  possess  himself 
of  both  first,”  said  De  Bravoise. 

“  Thanks  to  Conrad  and  to  myself,  it 
will  turn  out  so.” 

“  Sob  I  whoever  avenges  me  will  find  me 
grateful,”  observed  the  other,  apparently 
roused  up  into  something  more  than  mere 
curiosity.  "  I  conclude,”  ho  went  on,  “  that 
you  have  some  debt  to  settle  with  the 
young  gentleman,  as  I  had  with  the  father, 
one,  par  Dieu!  that  I  would  transfer  to 
the  son,  and  hunt  him  with  all  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  a  vendetta  !  'Whatever  yours  is, 
and  I  do  not  ask  it - ” 

“Mine  I”  was  the  careless  observation. 
“  Oh  I  1  will  tell  it  you  all  presently.  But 
go  on.” 

“■Why,  that  I  envy  you  the  chance 
which  puts  an  enemy  for  life — one  to  hunt 
even  beyond  the  grave — into  your  power. 
If  you  spare  him  he  will  find  my  point 
ready.  I  swear  it  1”  And  De  Bravoise 
ground  his  teeth. 

“By  my  hand,  yon  must  be  wary, 
should  it  come  to  that.”  And  Meilleraye 
laughed.  “  The  young  Sieur  uses  his 
weapon  like  a  fencing  master;  and,  though 
I  am  known  to  be  a  pretty  good  swords¬ 
man,  on  one  occasion  when  we  exchanged 
a  few  passes  together,  he  pinked  me  so 
prettily  through  the  sword-arm  that  the 
point  reached  my  ribs.” 

“  A  mere  affair  of  honour,”  remarked 
De  Bravoise. 

“  Oh,  believe  me,  my  grudge  is  bitter 
enough !  A  man  of  my  rank  does  not 
head  a  scheme  like  this  for  entrapping  one 
who  may  be  attended,  but  not  by  more 
than  a  couple  of  servants,  unless  his  re¬ 
venge  is  one  intended  to  make  sure  and 
certain  work  of  his  aim  and  purpose ;  and 
that  the  Bastille,  if  not  the  Ureve,  will  be 
his  doom  on  this  occasion,  is  as  certain  as 
that  Mazarin  will  not  spare  him,  who,  if 
he  reach  the  King,  may  ruin  the  Minister 
by  his  disclosures.” 

“  So  you  have  nothing  to  fear  ?"  said 
De  Bravoise. 

Ho,  mon  ami.  Mazarin  commands  me, 
find  I  obey.”  And  the  handsome,  though 


dark  face  of  Meilleraye  was  disfigured  by 
a  meaning,  sinister  smile,  that  flickered  on 
his  lips. 

“  1  see,  I  see ;  the  plan  is  good,”  remarked 
the  other,  “  and  your  precautions  are  to  be 

commended.  But  wherefore - ”  added 

he  suddenly,  and  pausing. 

“  Nay,  let  me  hear  of  your  debt  first,” 
replied  Meilleraye ;  “  I  shall  then  know 
how  far  yon  will  aid  me  in  this  work,  sup¬ 
posing  it  will  need  to  be  carried  farther.” 

“  Oh,  with  all  my  heart.”  answered  De 
Bravoise  with  alacrity,  drinking  off  another 
cup  of  wine.  “It  is  some  half-a-dozen 
years  ago,  and  we  were  in  garrison  at 
Lyons.  Among  the  gallants  who  were 
accustomed  to  drop  into  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  cahis,  where  the  officers  of  the  garri¬ 
son  met,  was  a  splendid  young  fellow, 
whose  purse  was  heavy  as  his  lieart  was 
open.  He  had  come  in  the  suite  of  an 
envoy  extraordinary  from  the  Court.  'What 
the  business  was,  or  to  whom,  1  neither 

remember  nor  care - ” 

“  Be  that  so,”  said  Meilleraye ;  “  let  us 
come  to  the  young  man  with  the  full  purse 
and  the  frank,  open  heart.  Am  I  right  in 
thinking  that  I  have  the  honour  of  know¬ 
ing  the  gentleman  who  would  help  to 
empty  the  one  and  fill  the  other  ? — eh  1” 

“ exclaimed  De  Bravoise,  en- 
deavo\iring  to  force  a  laugh ;  “  you  are 
right  enough ;  but,  my  friend,  I  had  money 
too,  and  I  was  much  sought  after,  I  may 
tell  you.  Well,  the  young  monsieur  and  I 
made  friends.  We  played,  and  he  was  not 
always  fortunate ;  and  I  could  not  but 
admire  the  noble  tang  froid  with  which  he 
bore  his  losses,  and  handed  over  his  shining 
louit  d'ors.  There  were  some  who  wished 
to  interfere  between  us,  and  I  had  a  few 
duels  in  consequence,  which,  as  1  was  a 
tolerably  good  fencer,  left  us  in  peace  to 
follow  our  amusement.” 

“  What  a  remarkable  story  1”  murmured 
Meilleraye.  “  Is  there  a  Jinale  to  it  ?” 

“  Oh,  I  am  coming  to  that,  and  quickly. 
One  evening,  when  we  two  were  playing 
at  a  table  apart— some  two  or  three  spec¬ 
tators  alone  being  at  hand,  for  I  did  not 
care  to  play  entirely  without  witnesses — 
do  yon  take  me,  Count  ?” 

“  Perfectly,  my  dear  Bravoise,”  was  the 
answer.  “  Evidences  of  such  kind  destroy 

preconceptions,  avert  suspicions,  and - 

Go  onl” 
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“  Well,  his  losses  were,  this  evening, 
remarkably  heavy,  though,  from  the  smil¬ 
ing  mien  of  his  tine  countenance — the  Ind 
was  decidedly  a  superb  fellow — you  would 
not  have  supposed  he  had  lost  so  mnch,  or 
was  likely  to  lose  more.  Hut,  to  proceed. 
I  had  my  cards  in  ray  hand — a  wonderful 
hand,  Count,  and  hey !  presto!  as  card  alter 
card  chullenged  the  pile  of  crowns  by  his 
tide,  which  was  diminishing  awfully  as  mine 
was  increasing,  I  was  just  about  to  take 
up  the  stakes,  when  a  hand  was  laid  span 
mine,  which  was  on  the  table,  and,  while 
I  turned  round  in  surprise  at  the  rude  in¬ 
terruption,  ready  to  appeal  to  my  sword,  a 
deep  bass  voice  said  in  my  ear — 

“'Monsieur  the  Count  de  Hratanie  hat 
made  a  mistake  f 

“  *  How  1’  I  shouted,  trying  to  aKtricatc 
my  hand,  but  his  grip  of  Iron  held  mine 
down.  1  saw,  bending  ovorme,  a  swarthy, 
sim-brow'iied,  bearded  face,  witli  an  ex¬ 
pression  almost  majesHc  upon  it.  I  knew 
it  well,  and  deuce  take  me  if  it  did  not 
give  me  a  shock.  It  was  the  face  of - 

“  Ob,  1  know,”  broke  in  IMcillcraye, 
laugliingly,  “  that  of  tlie  elder  De  Malet ; 
the  other  was  the  son,  Luis  de  Malet,  wliom 

you  liad  been  Ho - hem! — w'ho  was  very 

much  thniiderstruck  to  see  his  father— one 
of  the  famous  generals  of  the  age — in  the 
same  city  with  himself,  without  knowing  it.” 

“  You  aro  right,  my  dear  Meilleriiye," 
assented  the  otlier ;  “but let  me  iiuidi.” 

“  ‘Come  with  me  apart,’ said  the  intruder, 

“  ‘  Wherefore  ?’  I  demanded.  ‘  How  dare 
yon,  a  stranger,  interfere  witli  me?’  Hut 
still  lie  drew  me  away  witli  a  giant  force. 

‘“My  dear  Do  Hravoise,’  said  he,  ‘I 
know  you  well  enough.  I  am  the  Sicur  de 
Malet ;  lliat  young  gentlemau  is  my  sou 
Luis,  a  tine  fellow,  too,  aud  pretty  startled 
he  looks.  Diable !'  he  went  on,  ‘  1  can't 
allow  him  to  be  the  victim  of — an  acci¬ 
dent,  of  a  mutake,  Coimt  de  Hravoise, 
and  the  accusing  card  is  iu  your  hand. 
Open  it!— open  it,  1  say,  or,  hy  heaven! 
I'll  strike  my  dagger  through  hand,  card, 
and  all,  and  nail  you  to  the  table,  when 
your  friends  shall  come  and  judge  between 
us !’ " 

‘‘  Rather  an  unpleasant  predicament  to  be 
in,”  observed  Mcilleraye.  “  You  found  it 
best  to  obey  ?'* 

“  The  mistake  was  so  palpable  that,  on 
opening  my  hand,  iltere,  sure  enough,  was 


the  cord.  1  apologised  for  the  mistake, 
promised  to  return  my  winnings,  as  much 
as  I  posiMsed,  and,  while  taking  bis  son's 
arm  to  leave  the  cafd,  the  Sicur  de  Malet 
apologised  to  me  for  leading  away  my 
partner,  ‘  but  a  fatlier,  you  know,  wlio  has 
not  seen  his  son  for  so  long,’  and  then  he 
begged  pardoi .  of  hU  son  for  interrupting 
the  game;  ‘  a  little  error  just  arranged,  and  i 
so  on,'  and  they  were  gone.” 

Hers  De  Hravoise,  his  face  flushed  and 
his  nsomier  excited,  paused. 

“I  made  an  exchange  without  delay," 
added  De  Hravoise ;  “  but,  ere  that,  I  met 
the  Sieur  a  league  or  so  from  the  city,  aud  ‘ 
had  usarly  balanced  my  account,  when  his 
soparior  ajtill  ditarmed  me.  1  would  kill 
him,"  ha  said,  with  grating  teeth,  “  but  he 
is  dead,  and  his  son  sliail — if  he  do  not  now 
— pay  for  the  bitter  insult." 

“  liali !  my  friend,"  broke  in  Count  Med- 
lerayo,  ‘‘  to  my  mind  ho  acted  like  a  geuda- 
mun  and  a  noble  cavalier,  for  he  did  aot 
betray  you,  and  you  were  permitted  to  «■- 
ciiange  and  depart  without  a  stain — nothiag 
but  a  little  faint  suspicion.” 

“  Hut  by  making  me  refund  to  his  son 
with  an  apology,  if  he  did  not  betray  me, 
he  awakened  doubts - .’’ 

“  Let  us  not  discuss  this.  I  know  your 
nature  very  well.  It  is  of  the  unrelenting 
order.  So  is  mine.  Y’ou  can't  kill  the  old 
man ;  he  is  dead.  Those  pigs  of  Flanders 
(lid  that  in  a  very  effective  way.  Y'ou  can 
kill  the  SOD,  if  I  don’t  cripple  iiim  fur  you, 
because  you  hate  him  from  the  necessity 
he  will  be  under  of  entertaining  the  afore¬ 
said  doubt.  Eh,  my  friend,  is  it  so  ?” 

“  True,  oh,  too  true — dix  milles  tonneres  ! 
But  this  is  wasiiug  words,  our  friends  are  ou 
tile  move.  Your  Frondeur  will  soon  be 
here,  for  I  do  not  now  doubt.  Do  you,  in 
turn,  relate  the  cause  of  j’our  feud  with  the 
Sicur  Lois  de  Malet." 

“  The  Sieur  Luis  do  Mal-.t,”  began  Meil- 
leraye  seutentioudy,  “  is  younger  than  1  am 
by  some  five  years,  handsomer,  richer,  even 
nobler.  As  we  had  a  very  prime  cause  of 
rivalry  between  us — of  envy  on  the  one 
band,  and  of  exultation  on  the  other — those 
were  only  accessories,  and  my  hatred  be¬ 
came  very  cordial." 

“  I  am  listening,  but  do  not  understand 
yet,”  ssiii  Hravoise. 

“  1  joined  the  garrison  at  Lyons  soon 
after  you  had  departed,”  coutinued  Moil- 
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leraye.  “  Liiia  de  Malet  was  then  attached 
to  it  also.  It  was  then  tiiat  we  both  be¬ 
came  acquainted,  and  both  fell  irrevocably 
in  love  with  Mademoiselle  Eloise  de  Thoara. 
We  used  to  meet  often  at  her  father's  house, 
who  held  a  high  office  under  government. 

I  eoon  found  out  that  she  had  become 
smitten  with  the  handsome  young  seigneur, 
who  loved  her  with  that  chivalry  of  teeling 
which,  I  confess,  won  my  respect,  even 
while  I  could  have  cut  his  throat  with  the 
greatest  goodwill ;  while  I — I  was  rejected, 
my  suit  declined.  The  Sieur  Luis  became 
her  declared  lover.” 

“  What  did  you  do  ?”  asked  De  Bravoise. 

“  First  of  all,  I  would  not  be  rejected,” 
answered  his  friend.  ‘‘  1  persisted  in  my 
suit,  and  1  saw  that  this  roused  up  my 
young  gentleman’s  blood,  who,  to  do  him 
justice,  only  refrained  from  asking  me  for 
a  meeting  from  motives  of  delicacy.  If  I 
appreciated  them,  1  did  not  the  less  intend 
to  bring  about  this  result,  and,  one  day, 
knowing  that  he  would  come  into  the 
chamber  at  a  certain  moment,  I  managed 
it  so  that  he  should  find  me  on  my  knees 
before  Eloi.«e,  and  kissing  her  fair  hand. 

•  Your  pardon,’  said  he,  makmg  a  bow 
worthy  of  him,  ‘  I  am  de  trap.  Another 
time.’  And  ho  was  actually  retiring,  leav¬ 
ing  me  master  of  the  held  won  by  dint  of 
strategy,  when,  to  my  astonishment,  and  a 
little  to  my  confusion,  Mdile.  de  Thoars 
called  him  back.” 

“  The  deuce !  that  was  unlucky,”  re¬ 
marked  the  li-tcncr. 

“Very.  ‘  Monsieur  do  Malet,’ she  said, 

‘  1  beg  you  to  understand  that  Count  llogier 
Meilleraye  is  here  through  his  own  pre¬ 
sumption,  and  not  either  at  my  request,  by 
leave,  or  desire.’  ” 

“  Oh,  oh !  Tfiis  wonld  precipitate  mat¬ 
ters,”  laughed  De  Bravoise. 

“  It  did.  Wo  fought  desperately.  I 
meant  to  kill  the  whipster.  Ho  nearly 
killed  me.  They  were  betrothed ;  but 
I  have  still  been  actively  at  work,  openly 
and  secreily,  over  since,  and  from  time  to 
time  have  assisted  in  deferring  the  union.” 

“  You  are  talented,  1  know ;  still  there  is 
more  to  come.’’ 

“  Recent  political  evepts  divided  many  of 
the  King's  friends  and  followers,  and,  among 
others,  the  Sieur  da  Malet  joined  the  army 
of  the  Fronde.  Ho  is  coming  this  way  to¬ 
day,  attended  or  unattended,  and  I  am  here 


to  meet  him — first  of  all,  to  say  a  few 
biting  things  to  him,  to  show  him  a  little 
token  which  I  possess  (a  small  lockety, 
which  I  wear  like  a  talisman.  It  will  make 
him  mad,  I  know,  but  what  of  that  ?” 

“  Suppose  he  should  overpower  you,” 
suggested  De  Bravoise. 

“  Wltat,  with  these  ppiards  ?”  and  he 
laughed  scornfully.  “  Luckily,  also,  our 
bun  rivants  are  all  departed,  too ;  so,  with 
a  word  or  so  to  my  subordinate,  we  shall 
have  the  place  to  ourselves,  and  play  out 
the  farce  uninterrupted.  Your  pardon  a 
moment,  while  I  give  my  instructions.” 
And  Meilleraye  rose,  and  left  the  chief 
apartment  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  which  had 
already  been  somewhat  noisily  ceded  by 
those  whom  we  had  first  met  within  it,  and 
who  were  now  gone  into  the  forest  to  seek 
other  sources  of  amusement  than  they  had 
found. 

Presently  Meilleraye-re-entered  with  an 
exulting  smile.  “  He  is  coming,”  said  the 
Count ;  “one  of  our  scouts  has  just  brought 
in  word.  Ho  comes,  and  attended  only  by 
a  couple  of  grooms.  He  is  here.  By  St. 
Denis,  he  has  dismounted  at  the  door,  and 
In  1  De  Bravoise,  your  old  acquaintance, 
the  Sieur  Luis  de  Malet.’’ 

In  effect,  as  he  spoke,  and  while  our  two 
conspirators  had  stood  up  as  though  to 
give  the  stranger  courteous  reception,  a 
young  man  of  striking  and  remarkably 
handsome  presence,  and  elegantly  clad, 
stood  hat  in  hand  upon  the  threshold,  and 
fur  a  moment  hesitated  as  he  looked  at  the 
two,  who  also  stood  in  the  midst  of  the 
floor,  not  for  the  moment  recognising 
them. 

“  A  good  day  to  you.  Monsieur  de  Malet,” 
said  Meilleraye,  advancing  and  making  a 
bow. 

Sieur  de  JIalot  started.  Ho  recognised 
the  speaker,  and  Lis  expression  grew  grave 
and  haughty. 

“  Monsieur  the  Count  Meilleraye,”  ho 
said,  “  I  return  your  salutation,  but  had 
not  expected  to  meet  you  here.” 

“  A  fair  gool  day,  Sieur  de  Malet,” 
added  Count  de  Bravoise,  bowing  also, 
and  with  something  of  menace  in  his 
voice. 

De  Malet,  with  the  slightest  start,  also 
recognised  the  second  speaker,  and  his  bow 
was  more  stiffly  made ;  his  mien  and  atti¬ 
tude  had  more  hauteur  than  before. 
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“Good  day,  Sir  Count,"  he  replied, 
flinging  his  hat  on  his  head ;  “  I  cannot  say 
to  yon  that  I  congratulate  myself  on  meet¬ 
ing  yon,  remembering  how  untoward  was 
our  last  parting." 

“  Sung  bleu  P'  cried  the  other,  “  is  that 
meant  as  an  insult  ?” 

“  By  no  means,  since  my  time  is  so  much 
occupied - ” 

“  Peace,  my  dear  De  Braroise,  peace ; 
our  young  gentleman  is  more  cautious 
since  he  is  at  Fontainebleau  than  when  at 
Lyons.” 

“  Monsieur,”  said  the  young  nobleman, 
advancing  towards  Count  Meilleraye,  and 
who  had  appeared  to  be,  for  reasons  of  his 
own,  expecting  the  question,  “  may  I  be 
excused  for  the  liberty  I  take  in  asking 
leave  to  look  upon  that  ornament  ?" 

“  This — ornament !”  and,  with  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  surprise,  the  Count  took  from 
off  his  neck  a  little  golden  locket  suspended 
by  a  ribbon,  with  which  he  had  been  play¬ 
ing  in  such  a  manner  os  necessarily  must 
have  attracted  attention. 

“  I  cannot  refuse  so  polite  a  gentleman 
his  request and  he  handed  it  to  De  Malet, 
who  stepped  forth  into  the  sunshine  as 
if  to  examine  it  more  minutely,  followed  at 
the  same  time  by  the  two  who  had  been 
plotting  so  venomously  against  the  young 
man.  lie  gazed  upon  the  locket  with  a 
curious  and  inquiring  eye,  and  though  at 
first  he  seemed  agitated,  it  subsided  into 
an  air  of  calm  contemptuousness,  not  un- 
mingled  with  anger. 

“  No  violence,”  hastily  whispered  Meil¬ 
leraye  to  De  Bravoisc,  whoso  kindling 
eyes  implied  assassination — a  base  and 
violent  murder ;  “  his  safe-conduct  must 
only  be  violated  by  the  Cardinal.  It  might 
else  cost  ns  the  Bastille  or  our  lives and 
he  held  him  back  by  the  cloak. 

“  Well,  monsieur,”  said  he  at  last,  “  is 
your  examination  over?” 

“  May  I  ask  how  you  came  into  posses¬ 
sion  of  this  locket  demanded  De  Malet, 
turning  towards  him. 

"  Does  monsieur  then  recognise  it  ?”  in¬ 
quired  Meilleraye  in  turn. 

“  Undoubtedly,  since  I  myself  presented 
it  to  a  lady,  one  whom  you  once  had  the 
honour  to  know.” 

"Dame!  that  is  unfortunate,  since  I  had 
it,  tlirough  a  messenger,  from  her  own  fair 
haads,”  replied  the  other. 


“Indeed!” 

“  Yes.  Is  that  so  very  surprising  ?”  con¬ 
tinued  De  Meilleraye,  exulting  over  the 
pain  he  tliought  he  was  inflicting  on  his 
rival. 

“  Do  yon  add  falsehood  to  filching, 
Count  ?"  asked  De  Malet,  iu  a  tone  so  cold 
and  sarcastic  that  the  other  writhed. 

“  Apropos, “  muttered  Meilleraye  in  the 
ear  of  De  Bravoise,  “  he  guesses  that  my 
knave  Conrad  veritably  stole  it,  through 
the  agency  of  Mdlle.  de  Thoars’  waiting- 
woman.”  Then  he  added,  aloud — 

“  Is  the  Sieur  de  Malet  perfectly  in  his 
senses  when  ho  puts  such  a  question  to  a 
gentleman  ?” 

“  Moqsienr  the  Count,”  replied  de  Malet, 
quietly,  “  Mulle.  de  Thoars  confided  to  me 
her  regrets  that,  lately,  she  had  lost  a  locket 
she  did  me  the  honour  to  accept  from  me.” 

“  Well,  monsieur,  if  she  lost  it - .” 

“If  she  lost  it  and  you  possess  it,  for  this 
is  the  same,  it  follows  that  your  saying  that 
she  forwarded  it  to  you  must  be  false.  It 
must  have  been  stolen.  Count — do  you  hear 
— stolen  I” 

“  Soh  I  This  is  good.  Yourepithets  are 
choice,  monsieur." 

“If  she  did  forward  it,  you  must  know 
the  secret  of  opening  it !’’ 

“Of  opening  hi— peste!  No.  Does  it 
open  ?”  asked  Meilleraye,  surprised. 

“  It  does — behold  !’’  Touching  a  spring, 
it  flew  open,  disclosing  the  exquisitely- 
painted  miniature  of  a  fine  face — his  own, 
in  fact. 

“  Count  Meilleraye,  this  is  very  awk¬ 
ward,"  whispered  De  Bravoise. 

“Count  Meilleraye!"  continued  the 
young  man,  drawing  his  sword,  “  my  busi¬ 
ness  here  is  important,  bnt  not  too  much  so 
to  hinder  my  exacting  satisfaction  for 
slander,  fraud,  and  falsehood.  Draw,  sir ; 
draw,  and  defend  yourself!" 

The  next  moment  fierce  lunges  and  par¬ 
ries  were  passing  between  them  both,  and 
so  impetuous  was  De  Malet's  attack,  besides 
his  unquestioned  skill,  that  De  Bravoise, 
drawing  also,  thought  of  making  a  felon's 
thrust,  instead  of  which  he  called  out — 

“  Help,  holloa,  the  guard  there !  Treason 
and  treachery  !  Soh,  messieurs,  there  is 
your  prisoner  1" 

About  a  dozen  men-at-arms  rushed  forth 
at  his  summons  from  the  Golden  Fleece,  and 
de  Malet  was  on  the  point  of  being  very 
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roughly  treated,  after  haying  been  dis¬ 
armed,  when  a  party  of  horsemen  unex¬ 
pectedly  appeared,  and  an  authoritative 
voice  cried  ont — 

‘‘Hold I  what  means  this?  Explain  the 
matter,  Count.” 

“  The  Kino  !’’  muttered  the  Count  Meil- 
leraye,  uncovering  his  bead,  and  falling 
back,  pale  and  trembling, 

“  Who,  sir,  are^ou  ?’’  again  said  Louis 
to  De  Malet. 

“  Sire,  I  am  an  envoy  from  the  Prince 
de  Condd,  come  under  safe  conduct  to  your 
Majesty,  which  these  gentlemen  would  vio¬ 
late.  My  name  is  Sieur  de  Malet.” 

“  It  is  the  name  of  one  I  have  heard  to 
be  a  brave  and  spotless  gentleman.  Follow, 
sir,  and,  when  your  explanation  is  over,  you 
shall  have  redress.”  And  the  cavalcade 
was  put  in  motion. 

The  explanation  brought  exile  to  Counts 
de  Bravoise  and  Meilleraye,  some  chagrin 
to  Mazarin,  but  who  found  it  then  expe¬ 
dient  to  temporize  with  the  chiefs  of  the 
Fronde. 

That  Luis  de  Malet  was  dismissed  in 
safety  and  honour,  and  that  his  union  with 
Mdlle.  de  Thouars  took  place  subsequently, 
are  mere  matters  of  course.  Farther  than 
this  we  do  not  follow  the  fortunes  of  the 
actors  in  this  episode  of  that  stormy  age. 
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_ _ ^TBOSE  WHO  NEVKB  00  OUT  OF  TOWN. 

To  one  who  has  been  lonR  in  city  pent, 

’Tis  very  sweet  to  look  into  tlie  fair 

And  open  face  of  Heaven— to  breathe  a  prayer 

Full  in  the  smile  of  the  blue  firmament. 

Kexts. 

They  are  leaning  their  chins  on  their 
arms,  and  their  arms  on  the  parapet,  those 
tall,  thin  men,  and  pale,  weary  women. 
Not  a  word  is  spoken — why  should  there 
be?  Words  wouldn’t  mend  the  matter, 
and  might  dissipate  the  dreams,  and  de¬ 
stroy  the  visions — for  every  heart  there, 
take  my  word  for  it,  is  far  away  from  the 
smoke,  the  smells,  and  the  bustle  of  the 
bridge.  One  sees  green  Kelds  and  shadows 
on  the  grass,  the  red-neck-tied  mowers, 
and  the  rows  of  bronzed,  healthy  women, 
piling  up  the  new-mown  hay;  the  quiet 
brook  and  the  rushes,  with  the  children 
gathering  the  reeds.  Another  sees  the 
bold,  brown  mountains,  and  the  cattle 
upon  a  thousand  hills,  the  shepherd  lad 


and  the  crook,  and  the  cooling  waters  by. 
And  a  third  hears  the  splash  of  waves  on 
pebbly  beach,  and  watches  an  old  man 
and  bis  youngsters,  as  they  luff  and  tack, 
and  roll  upon  the  bosom  of  the  ocean. 

Weill  let  them  all  watch  on,  though 
“  hope  sees  no  golden  gate or,  what  is 
worse,  wishes  have  usurped  her  throne. 
These  are  they  who  live  in  great  tribnla- 
tion — who  dwell  in  back  streets  and 
miserable  alleys — whoso  horny  hands, 
bent  backs,  and  haggard  countenances  tell 
how  real  is  their  sutfering,  how  unceasing 
their  toil.  These  are  a  handful  of  the 
great  unwashed — a  specimen  of  the  un¬ 
numbered,  unknown,  who  never  go  out  of 
town — to  whom  seed-time  and  harvest  are 
mere  myths,  or,  at  best,  memories — who 
hear  no  lark  at  Heaven’s  gate  singing— 
who  never  now  stand  breast-high  amid  the 
com,  nor  startle  the  timid  hare  out  of  the 
brake — who  gather  no  traveller’s  joy,  who 
inhale  no  air  sweet-scented  with  the  hay 
— who  sing  no  harvest  song,  who  share 
no  autumn  feast,  who  see  no  harvest  moon 
shinmg  down  upon  the  valleys  fat  with 
com ;  but  who  live  in  dens — a  lew  despised 
men  and  women  Heaven  only  knows  how 
vile — and  who  suffer  Heaven  only  knows 
how  much  1  Let  them  alone ;  by-and-bye 
they  will  creep  to  their  allotted  labour  down 
the  hot  broad  ways. 

Yon,  0!  Lucy  Meadows  and  Amelia 
Stony,  dwelling  in  the  village  of  Fairfield, 
who,  this  pleasant  day  in  the  month  of 
August,  are  now  sitting  under  the  hayrick, 
half-asleep,  watching  Cherry  whisk  off  the 
flies  with  his  stumpy  old  tail,  and  sleek 
Mistress  Dewlap  chew  the  cud  in  the 
comer,  while  Frisky  lazily  laps  the  new 
milk  from  bis  china  saucer,  which  you 
placed  under  those  stone  steps  in  the  shade 
nearly  an  hour  ago — who  thought  it  al¬ 
most  too  oppressive,  this  morning,  to 
gather  a  few  fresh  flowers  for  the  drawing¬ 
room  vases,  and  pronounced  it  a  decided 
bore  when  mamma  requested  some  fruit  to 
be  plucked  for  preserving — which  no  doubt 
you  will  expect  to  eat,  but  which  your 
ignorance  will  certiunly  not  permit  you  to 
assist  in  preparing;  you,  who  look  upon 
London  as  an  elysium — who  wonder  why 
the  poor  are  so  dirty  and  discontented — 
who  dislike  pale  faces  and  poverty — who 
can't  understand,  when  Londoners  have 
such  beautiful  parks,  and  so  many  nice 
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places  to  go  to,  why  they  want  to  rush  off 
every  year  down  to  Margate,  spending 
tlieir  money  and  wasting  their  time,  to  say 
nothing  of  neglecting  their  home — just 
condescend,  for  once,  to  go  round  with  us 
while  we  thread  our  way  through  the 
slums,  and  peep  into  the  homes  of  those 
who  never  go  out  of  town — those  loiterers 
who  were  watching  with  so  much  interest 
the  departure  of  their  more  fortunate 
fdlow-citizens. 

We  must  be  early,  we  warn  you;  for 
down  Alplia-mews — dare  we  say  how  close 
to  Bcigrave-square? — by  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  long  before  the  last  revellers 
have  returned,  tiiere  sits  a  pale,  gentle 
mother,  working,  contriving,  stitching,  on 
and  on  too,  all  the  long  summer-day ;  so 
early  rising  and  so  late  taking  rest,  that 
the  enemy  may  be  kept  at  buy,  the  wolf 
driven  from  the  door,  the  little  household 
protected ;  the  hot,  heavy  air  of  summer 
all  the  time  pouring  down  the  mews,  dank 
with  the  odour  of  ordure,  and  laden  with 
the  miasmata  of  the  metropolis.  It  is  still 
early ;  the  neighbouring  chimes  are  ring¬ 
ing  live ;  the  very  reapers  who  shall  gather 
in  the  harvest  liave  barely  risen ;  the  dew 
yet  lies  thick  upon  the  grass  round  Fair- 
iield,  and  the  sky  is  grey  and  cold ;  but  if 
we  peer  into  a  certain  room  in  the  south  of 
the  great  metropolis,  we  may  see  a  gaunt 
woman  of  about  tive-and-forty,  a  widow 
(pity  those  that  are  widows  indeed  !),  who, 
as  she  wakes,  at  once  rises  and  looks 
wildly  round  upon  the  live  young  charges 
sleeping  beside  her.  The  bread-winner  is 
gone,  is  gone  !  No  hands  are  left  but  hers 
to  work  l<)r  the  pitiful  bairns.  It  is  she 
who  must  love,  who  must,  feed,  who  must 
clothe,  who  must  guide  and  instruct  them 
all ;  worst  of  all,  who  must  arouse  that 
delicate  young  girl  who  lies  nearest  the 
mother,  to  assist  in  the  struggle  for  dear 
life ! 

Stiteb,  stitch,  stitch. 

Ill  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt. 

Alas  I  is  it  not  enough  to  draw  tears  of 
blood  to  see  the  anguish  playing  across 
the  face  of  that  widowed  woman  as  she 
gently  but  resolutely  dubs  the  cold,  dump 
rags  across  the  weary  eyes  of  the  youug 
sleeper,  whose  heavy  lids  refuse*  to  open 
without  external  assistance.  Ob,  for  a 

*  A  true  UJe, 


short  season  of  rest !  Ob,  for  a  breath  of 
fresh  country  air  for  the  worn  and  weary 
girl — a  respite,  however  small,  from  this 
incessant  toil !  But,  alas !  how  vain  the 
wish  I  how  impossible  the  demand  1  On 
and  on  must  the  “  Song  of  the  Shirt”  be 
sung,  till  the  parched  tongue  cleave  to  the 
very  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  the  worn  eyes, 
closed,  at  last,  for  ever — open  not,  though 
doctor  and  mother,  or  lover  touch  them 
ever  so  wisely.  And,  fti  I  that  dying  In 
London,  in  summer-time — that  decaying, 
when  light,  and  life,  and  joy  are  spreading 
their  wings  over  the  bosom  of  creation ! 
Who  but  the  sufferers  can  describe  all  the 
horrors  attending  a  long  sickness  and  dis¬ 
solution  '  in  the  hot,  fevered  alleys  of 
London  ? 

This  day,  this  very  day',  this  burning 
July  morning,  we  know,  alas  I  full  well, 
how  the  young  men  and  the  maidens,  the 
sucklings,  with  tliose  full  of  days,  lie  gasp¬ 
ing  for  breath,  tortured  in  their  sweltering 
dens,  by  the  reeking  abomination  from  the 
river,  with  the  death-damp  heavy  upon 
their  brows.  But,  oh  1  Dives,  listen  ! 
Though  restless,  and  too  often  nfone,  these 
modern  Lazaruses  die  monuments  of  suffer¬ 
ing  patience. 

You  who  now  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  ocean, 
drinking  in  delight  and  health  from  its 
ceaseless  motion  and  the  music  of  its 
waves,  who  are  refreshed  by  the  breezes 
playing  across  its  broad  expanse,  to  whom 
to  wish  and  to  obtain  are  synonymous 
terms,  rejoice,  for  it  well  becomes  you  to 
give  thanks ;  but  forget  not  how  many  thou¬ 
sand  sufferers  now  lie  languishing  and  toss¬ 
ing  on  bundles  of  rags,  in  many  blind  alleys 
and  unwholesome  rooms,  whose  parched 
lips  are  not  even  moistened  with  cops  of 
cold  water,  for  even  their  broken  and  too 
often  loathsome  pitchers  hold  nothing  but 
lukewarm  liquid  from  the  Thames,  which 
you,  oh,  foitunate  dwellers  in  the  country, 
would  think  too  filthy  and  too  noisome 
to  be  offered  even  to  your  beasts. 

There  they  lie  when  the  thermometer 
stands  at  blood-heat  in  the  shade,  where 
the  companion  of  their  sorrows  and  suffer¬ 
ings  carries  on  with  a  heavy  heart,  aad  a 
reluctant  hand,  the  unceasing  toil,  in  rooms 
without  ventilation,  without  air,  without 
quiet.  Often,  we  venly  believe,  without  the 
bare  necessaries  of  life,  they  perish,  and 
few  men  lay  it  to  heart ;  and  so,  for  the 
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Fbw  events,  I  think,  ever  p;ave  rise  to 

more  talk  in  D - than  the  marriage  of 

Susan  Elliot  with  Captain  Mayberry,  ofj 
her  M.ijesty’s  — th  Regiment  of  Foot.  It , 
was  not  altogether,  you  perceive,  a  good 
match,  neither  could  it  be  called  completely 
a  bad  one.  Nobody  had  any  particular  de-  j 
sire  for  it  (always  excepting,  of  course,  the 
parties  themselves),  and  nobody  had  any 
very  great  dislike,  consequently  it  was  just 
the  sort  of  thing  to  give  great  scope  for  I 
conversational  powers  ;  the  good  folks  of  | 

D - being  sometimes  prone  (as,  indeed,  | 

people  may  be  elsewhere  for  aught  I  know)  I 
to  talk  longest  and  loudest  on  the  subject ! 
which  only  interests  them  in  a  moderate 
degree — that  is,  which  does  not  in  any  way  | 
affect  their  health,  their  well-being,  or 
their  tempers.  A  great  many  people 
wondered  why  Captain  Mayberry  chose 
Susan  Elliot,  and  a  great  many  more  why 
she  had  chosen  him.  Some  were  surprised 
at  his  want  of  taste,  and  others  at  her 
little  discernment;  a  number  marvelled 
how  he  could  possibly  have  fancied  such  a 
wife,  and  a  still  greater  number  were  asto¬ 
nished  bow  she  could  have  selected  such  a 
husband.  The  young  ladies  generally  were 
disappointed  in  their  opinion  of  the  gentle-, 
man's  judgment,  and  the  young  gentleme#' 
were  amazed  at  the  lady's  folly.  1^*  the 
talkers  thought  he  was  more  fortunnPthte 
be  deserved  to  be,  and  the  other  halfopinw 
that  her  good  luck  was  almost  beyond  be- 
Uef. 

Now,  one  might  i^onably  ask,  why  was 
all  this  ?  And  whfcHbuld  have  belonged  to 
those  young  people,  separate  or  united; 
what  could  either  of  them  have  been,  or 
said,  or  done,  to  give  rise  to  such  a  conflict 
of  opinions?  Perhaps  the  solution  is  in 
the  fact  that  tliere  was  nothing  very  re¬ 
markable  or  particular  about  them  at  all, 
and  that  their  liking  for  each  other,  and 
consequent  union,  was,  in  reality,  neither 
amazing,  surprbing,  astonishing,  nor  even 
unreasonable. 

Captain  Mayberry  was  a  gentlemanly 
voung  man,  not  very  good-looking,  yet  by 


no  means  remarkably  the  contrary ;  of  a 
respectable  family ;  holding,  for  his  age,  a 
good  rank  in  his  profession,  possessed  of  a 
small  private  fortune,  and  in  disposition 
steady  and  good-tempered,  not  dull  or  silly, 
yet  neither  a  genius  nor  a  prodigy ;  well- 
principled,  well-mannered,  and  moderately 
well  educated. 

Susan  Elliot  was  “  a  nice-looking  girl," 
not  handsome,  nor  fine,  nor  even  pretty, 
merely  “  nice."  Notvery  elegant,  not  very 
clever,  notvery  witty ;  but,  still,  not  vulgar, 
not  stupid,  not  foolish;  cheerful,  agreeable, 
and  well  regulated.  She  was  an  orphan,  of 
full  age,  with  an  independent  little  income 
of  a  hundred  a-year  ;  her  connexions  were 
unexceptionable,  her  social  position  (in 
D - )  very  good. 

It  was  just,  therefore,  as  I  said  before,  the 
sort  of  marriage  to  set  every  one  talking, 
because  it  was  very  natural  for  the 
young  ladies  to  think  (though,  of  course, 
they  did  not  say  so)  that,  us  Susan  Elliot 
had  already  a  good  provision  (a  hundred  a- 
year  is  a  fortune  in  1) - ),  Captain  May¬ 

berry  should  have  taken  some  less  well- 
dowered  lady  ;  and  it  was  equally  natural 
for  the  young  gentlemen  to  think  that,  as 
the  gallant  officer  had  also  an  independence, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  advantages  of  the 
red  coat,  epaulettes,  &c.,  he  might  have 
looked  elsewhere,  and  loft  Susan  Elliot's 
little  patrimony  to  less  fortunate  individuals. 

I  There  were  also  some  young  ladies  who  did 
I  really  like  Captain  Mayberry’s  frank,  plea- 
manner,  as  well  as  some  young  gentle- 
^  'men  Mho  approved  of  Susan's  nice  face  and 
figui^apart  in  the  one  case  from  red  coat, 
&c.,  vid  in  the  other,  from  a  hundred  a- 
tXf/uJ  and  when  yon  have  liked  a  person, 
though  your  liking  may  not  have  gone 
to  the  extent  “  of  drinking  up  Esel  or  eat¬ 
ing  a  crocodile,"  it  is  not  pleasant  to  find 
that  person  preferring  another.  As  to  all 
the  old,  or  elderly,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
the  consideration  as  to  how  the  young 
people  were  to  live  on  five  hundred  per 
annum — their  united  incomes  would  be 
about  that — in  so  expensive  a  profession  as 
the  army,  was,  of  course,  sufficient  to  give 
rise  to  “  grave  debate,”  even  if  we  omit  the 
probability  of  some  little  heart-burnings  on 
the  score  of  some  Tom.  or  Harry,  or  Emily, 
or  Jane,  who  they  could  scarcely  persuade 
themselves  were  not  badly  treated. 

However,  all  the  '*  talk"  did  not  prevent  a 
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THOSE  WHO  NEVER  GO  OUT  OF  TOWN. 


first  and  last  time  in  tbeir  lives,  even  these 
“  Go  out  of  Town.” 

Time  would  fail,  or  wo  could  tell  of 
hospitals  and  workliouge.",  of  warehouses 
and  workshops,  of  long  rows  of  semi- 
genteel  houses,  and  of  the  inhabitants 
thereof.  Could  repeat  how  strong  men 
utter  sad  cries  from  sick  wards,  and  bed¬ 
ridden  women  wonder  why  yon,  their 
sisters,  so  long  delay  the  opening  of  doors 
to  them  that  are  bound.  Could  speak  of 
children,  whoso  young  eyes  have  never 
been  gladdened  with  the  sight  of  hawthorn 
hedge,  or  wild  red  rose,  or  spreading 
beech,  or  lady-birch ;  wliose  feet  have 
never  wandered  across  the  springy  turf, 
whose  ears  have  heard  no  bright,  blithe 
birds  singing  in  the  summer  air,  whose 
mouths  have  never  been  stained  with  ber¬ 
ries  from  the  bramble  branch  (that  delight 
of  childhood),  whose  hands  have  never 
forestalled  the  squirrel,  whose  hearts  give 
baek  no  echo,  and  whoso  lips  are  dumb 
and  closed  when  wo  speak  of  the  wonders 
and  of  the  glories  that  cover  the  eai  th. 

We  could  tell  of  the  workers  at  their 
machines,  of  the  sorters,  the  packers,  the 
markers,  the  sellers,  whose  year  in  and 
year  out  is  one  monotonous  round  of  dreary 
labour,  without  holiday — for  holiday  to 
such  means  stoppage  of  payment,  and 
stoppage  of  payment  stands  for  starvation 
— so  round  and  on,  and  on  and  rontid  they 
go;  and  of  them,  and  by  them,  are  the 
yonng  men  at  their  desks,  leaning  over  their 
ledgers  —  brave  hearts  —  cunning  worl^ 
men  all—  unselfish  men  and  self-deaying 
women.  Moral  heroes  every  one^i  doing 
battle  with  self,  tlie  world,  and  temptation; 
daring  to  break  the  three-  fold  cc.rd,  whiclj 
is  not  easily  broken,  labouring  lonj^llti 
for  life,  but  in  all  more  than  conquerors  ! 
Where  but  for  this,  ymir  self-denial  and 
forethought,  would  be  the  homo  for  your 
widowed  mother,  the  education  for  your 
orphaned  boy,  the  protection  for  the  lonely 
sisters,  the  example  to  tliat  younger  bro¬ 
ther.  Oh,  sweeter  tliaa  fragrant  fields, 
more  refreshing  than  mountain  breezes, 
pleasanter  to  memory  than  the  remem¬ 
brances  of  many  delights,  is  a  conscience 
void  of  offence !  Worlron,  toil  on,  struggle 
on,  oil,  desperate  fighter  against  terrible 
odds;  better  fall  in  such  a  struggle  than 
sink  ignominiou.sly  in  Inxnrious  and  dis- 
grocefiJ  sloth.  By-and-bye,  who  knows. 


the  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men  may  turn  for 
you,  and  you  shall  read  advertisements, 
and  scan  time  tables,  and  compare  the 
rates  of  passage,  weighing  South  Eastern 
against  North  Western,  and  discuss  the 
advantages  of  every  rival  watering-place 
all  over  the  United  Kingdom,  and  finsilly 
settle  on,  and  depart  for,  Ilerne  Bay  or 
Margate. 

Yes,  you  may,  perchance,  undergo  all 
this,  and  carry  Mrs.  Smith  and  all  the 
Miss  Smiths  with  you;  and  your  wife  shall 
wear  an  ugly,  and  your  daughters  Jo  bro~ 
dcrie  and  sport  Spanish  hats,  cockstails  and 
all,  if  you  can  afford  it,  and  (hall  flirt  on 
the  beach  with  the  yonng  Browns,  you  look¬ 
ing  on  approvingly  (we  bargain  for  that) 
— a  sea-side  visit  witfiont  one  cate,  at  least, 
would  be  very  dull  work ;  and  as  for  your¬ 
self,  you  shall  have  nothing  to  do  the 
whole  long  summer  d#y,  and  Sammy,  your 
youngest,  shall  shower  shells  over  papa, 
who  shall  aid  and  abet  every  manceuvre 
of  the  lad,  and  build  sand  houses  on  a  sandy 
shore,  and  watch  the  water  wash  them 
away  without  one  sigh  or  one  moment’s 
compunction — for  you  know  that  of  your 
abundance  you  spared  a  tithe,  and  that 
somewhere  on  a  sunny  coast  a  drooping 
child  and  a  cadaverous,  lonely  man  are 
basking  in  tho  liglit,  and  the  remembrance 
of  tbeir  softened  sufferings  increases  ten 
tlionsand  times  the  fulness  of  your  own  great 
joy;  and  though  tlie  fact  has  never  been 
revealed — no,  not  even  to  the  wife  of  your 
bosom — yet  we  firmly  believe  you  tell 
yourself  many  times  in  the  course  of  one 
My  that,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  you,  yon 
knoi^Vho  would  never  have  gone  out  of 
town ;  and  so  you  rejoice,  and  who  wouldn’t 
rejoice  to  lessen  tho  number  of  those  who 
never  go  out  of  town  ?  M.  S.  R. 

Tiik  prnrtieal  part  ol^be  religion  consists  in 
doing  .'ll!  the  good  .'iniM^oidtng  all  the  evil  wo 
ran.  lint  between  those  two  things  tlie  practice 
ot  many  Indts  sadly ;  for  some  people  arc  so  much 
;  encaged  in  tho  good,  they  hare  so  many  schemes. 

I  and  plans,  and  projects,  either  in  anticipation  or 
I  operation,  for  the  benetit  of  mankind  or  their 
own  improvement — they  Iiave  sach  an  impossible 
quantity  of  work  always  on  hand,  that  they  a*c 
constrained  to  admit  or  overlook  a  great  deal  of 
evil,  either  in  their  own  cliaracters  sr  in  the  work 
they  are  engaged  in,  from  slieer  want  of  time  to 
eradicate  or  prevent  it.  While  others  are  so  per¬ 
petually  looking  for  sin — poking,  as  it  were,  into 
holes  and  comers  to  tind  it  out,  and  using  a  mental 
'  magnifying  glass  tn  exaggerate  its  sixe,  that  they 
I  seem  to  have  as  little  time  to  do  good. 


THE  M.kYBERBIES;  OR,  M.kRKED  OUT  FOR  MISFORTUNE. 


very  pleasant  wedding.  Not  a  young  lady 

in  D -  was  to  decidedly  heartbroken  as 

to  prevent  a  due  regard  to  the  fit  of  her 
now  dress,  or  the  shape  of  her  bonnet.  As 
all  the  Captain’s  brother  officers,  quartered 

in  the  neighbourhood  of  D - ,  attended, 

of  coarse,  sucli  carelessness,  indeed,  would  | 
have  been  highly  reprehensible,  for  who 
could  tell  what  good  effect  such  example 
might  produce  ?  Notayounggcntlemau  was 
sufficiently  inclined  to  ‘‘  stab  or  drown  him¬ 
self  next  day,”  to  spoil  his  appetite  for  the 
wedding-breakfast  on  that.  The  elderly 
ladies  were  not  so  completely  wrapt  up  in 
the  future  terrible  necessity  of  “  travelling 
about  for  ever,  not  settled  for  six  months  of 
the  year,”  as  to  neglect  giving  propjr  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  bride's  dress ;  nor  the  old  gentle¬ 
men  so  absorbed  in  the  horrible  contem¬ 
plation  of  “barrack-rooms  and  half-a- 
dozen  children”  os  to  bo  unmindful  of  the 
present  claims  of  cold  ducks  and  porigord 
pie.  The  due  number  of  speeches  were 
made,  the  due  number  of  dishes  eaten  or 
spoiled,  the  due  quantity  of  wine  or  coffee 
drank,  according  to  the  tastes  of  the  guests ; 
the  proper  amount  of  flirting  among  the 
younger,  and  joking  among  the  elder,  of 
the  company  was  gone  through  ;  good  feel¬ 
ing  rose  with  good  spirits.  The  young 
men  said  Captain  Mayberry  was  a  very 
good  fellow,  and  wished  him  a  speedy  pro¬ 
motion  ;  the  girls  were  sorry  to  lose  Susan 
Elliot,  who  was  always  good-tempered ;  and 
last  of  all,  bright  eyes  looked  watery,  and 
stifled  voices  said  “write  soon,  dear,”  aq^ 
roogber  voices  said  they  were  Ml  “  a  parcel 
of  fools,”  but  without  betraying  any  real 
contempt  for  the  folly ;  and  so  Captain  May* 
berry,  of  her  Majesty’s  — th  Foot,  andliU 
bride  were  dismissed  to  happiness  and  tb^ 
wedding  tour. 

Such  was  the  start  in  life  of  the  young 
pair,  who,  in  less  than  four  years,  retnnied 

to  D - in  very  different  circumstances, 

for  Captain  Mayberry  had  lost  an  arm, 
and  was  nearly  blind  (so  report  said,  before 
they  arrived) ;  Mrs.  Mayberry  was  an  in¬ 
valid,  it  was  supposed  a  confirmed  one; 
their  eldest  child  was  a  sickly  boy,  of  three 
years  old;  their  remaining  family  consisted 
of  two  girls  (twins),  three  months  old,  nei¬ 
ther  very  tiealtby,  and  one  slightl;  deformed. 
One  wonld  have  imagined  all  this  a  suffi¬ 
cient  load  of  trouble  ;  but,  to  add  to  it,  the 
poor  fellow  had  lost  his  small  fortune  in  an 


unsuccessful  speculation,  entered  into  for 
the  sake  of  increasing  his  Uttle  capital; 
and  his  hurts,  being  the  effects  of  tho  ex¬ 
plosion  of  a  fowling-piece  (there  was  no 
war  just  then,  or  he  might  have  lost  an  arm 
and  eye  to  bettor  purpose),  of  coarse  he 
had  no  pension ;  so,  being  unfit  for  fur¬ 
ther  service,  he  had  returned  with  his  wife 
and  children  to  her  birthplace,  to  live,  ns 
they  best  might,  on  his  half-pay  and  her 
little  income,  happily  secured  by  settle¬ 
ment. 

If  everybody  had  talked  at  the  time  of 
the  marriage,  every  one  talked  ten  times 
more  now,  with  this  difference,  that  now 
there  was  among  the  talkers  but  one 
opinion — “Never  were  people  so  set  apart 
for  trouble,  so  ‘  marked  out  for  misfortune,’ 
as  those  poor  Mayberries.”  And  when 
they  had  arrived,  and  every  one  had  called, 
there  was  certainly  sufficient  in  their  situa¬ 
tion  to  excite  compoMinn,  even  among 
colder  hearts  than  those  in  D - . 

True,  report  had  not  been  quite  correct ; 
the  Captain’s  arm  was  gone ;  but  the  sight 
(of  one  eye)  had  been  only  partially  im¬ 
paired — he  expected  it  to  be  quite  restored 
in  a  short  time.  Mrs.  Mayberry  was,  cer¬ 
tainly,  a  very  sad  invalid,  but  her  illness 
had  been  caused  solely  by  her  long  atten¬ 
dance  on  her  husband,  and  a  consequent 
bad  confinement ;  she  was,  at  present,  in  a 
state  of  great  prostration,  but  she,  too,  was 
likely  to  recover.  Still,  a  father  impover¬ 
ished  and  disabled,  a  young  mother  feeble 

Kiid  delicate,  a  sickly  child,  and  too  infants, 
1^  this  was  quite  enough.  Strange  to  say, 
hi^einb  affer  every  one  had  called  on  the 
mmA  es,  though  all  agreed  in  commise- 
;if^Tig  tlieir  state,  people  began  to  cease 
asking,  “  What  will  they  do  ?’’  “  How  will 
they  manage  and  all  those  other  vague 
questions  generally  pr|||unded  on  such 
occasions.  Everybody^fcned  to  find  out 
that  the  Mayberries  knew  how  to  manage, 
and  were  not  at  all  at  a  loss  what  to  do. 

Aunt  Margaret  and  I  were  not  among 
the  very  first  callers,  we  are  apt  to  be 
fidgety  about  the  right  and  the  wrong  on 
such  subjects ;  we  did  not  like,  you  per¬ 
ceive,  to  be  too  soon,  lest  we  might  seem 
prompted  by  curiosity,  and  we  did  not  like 
to  be  too  late,  for  fear  we  should  be  sup¬ 
posed  unsympathising.  Our  best  bonnets, 
too,  were  quite  new,  and  we  did  not  wish 
to  be  too  fine  under  the  circomstancea ;  and 
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then,  when  we  had  fixed  our  day,  we  found 
we  had  no  others  which  would  exactly  do, 
80  a  whole  morning  had  to  be  spent  in  pre¬ 
paration.  And  even  after  we  arrived  at 
the  house.  Aunt  Margaret  grew  very 
nervous,  and  we  had  to  walk  quire  up  the 
street  aud  buy  a  pair  of  mittens,  whicli 
neither  of  us  wanted,  at  Mrs.  Close’s,  be¬ 
fore  we  got  courage  to  turn  and  knock. 
We  might  as  well  have  done  so  at  once, 
for  Captain  Mayberry  (who  opened  the 
door  himself;  spoke  so  cheerfully  that  Aunt 
Margaret  grew  quite  valiant  immediately. 
He  shook  her  hand  heartily,  and  said  he 
ought  to  ask  me  for  a  kiss,  as  I  was  an  old 
sweetheart  (but,  of  course,  that  was  only 
a  joke),  and  Susan — I  have  called  her 
Susan  ever  since — put  down  one  of  the 
babies  and  came  forward  so  pleasantly, 
saying  “  She  had  been  expecting  us  every 
day,  aud  she  hoped  we  had  not  been  wait¬ 
ing  until  she  was  '  settled,*  as  she  should 
not  have  minded  dear  Miss  Graham  in  the 
least ;  and  should  not,  indeed,  have  waited 
for  the  formality  of  a  call,  but  have  gone 
to  see  ns,  only  she  was  so  much  occupied 
with  the  children,  and  her  health  was  not 
very  good,  not  eery  good,  but  she  was 
better,  much  better.''  To  which  her  hus¬ 
band  responded,  “  That  they  were  all 

better,  that  the  air  of  D - had  already 

begun  to  do  them  good;  that  Fred  was 
able  to  walk  all  round  the  garden  now, 
and  cried  for  his  breakfast  in  the  morning, 
if  mamma  was  late,”  &c.  &c. 

This  was  the  secret  of  the  Mayberries.(| 
This  was  the  reason  why  people  ceasai 
after  they  had  seen  them,  to  wondgr  how 
they  should  “get  on.”  They  weromittia» 
on.  They  had  faced  their  troubles  anS , 
given  them  battle,  and  held  the  enemy  at  i 
bay,  and  kept  their  forces  well  together,  ' 
and  they  bid  fair  to  rout  sorrow  out  of  the  | 
field. 

“  And  what  do  you  intend  to  do  ?*’  said  j 
Aunt  Margaret,  plunging  at  once  into  the 
snlgect  which  had  been  occupying  our 
thoughts  in  so  abrupt  a  manner  that  I 
snapped  the  handle  of  my  parasol  in  an 
awkward  attempt  to  causs  a  temporary 
diversion  by  finding  it  very  difficult  to 
close. 

“  Why,  my  dear  madam,  there  is  no  use 
in  sitting  down  to  bemoan  ourselves,"  said 
Captain  Mayberry.  “  As  soon  as  my 
sight  is  restored,  I  shall  try  for  some  em¬ 


ployment  for  which  the  loss  of  my  arm 
shall  not  incapacitate  me.  If  there  is 
writing  to  be  done,  I  have  a  very  quick 
and  clever  am.anuensis  beside  me.  If  it 
should  require  walking  about,  thank  God 
I  have  not  a  wooden  leg  instead  of  an 
armless  sleeve.” 

“  And  you,  dear  Mrs.  Mayberry  ?”  said 
Aunt  Margaret,  taking  her  hand. 

“  Oh,  I  am  stronger — really  stronger,” 
she  replied.  “  I  shall  be  able  to  assist,  as 
Frederick  says,  in  any  business  he  may 
have  to  do,  if  it  be  home  work." 

“The  children?”  urged  I  hesitatingly, 
for  I  had  very  little  knowledge  as  to  how 
such  “  humanities"  were  to  be  managed, 
and  woulj  not,  therefore,  dispute  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  making  a  mathematical  calcu¬ 
lation,  or  writing  a  theological  treati.se  with 
a  babe  on  each  arm,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Irish  correspondent  with  his  sword  and 
pistol,  though  I  did  think  that  if  two  such 
tiny  creatures  as  were  now  sleeping  side  by 
sido  in  a  wicker  cradle — to  say  nothing  of 
Master  Fred,  who  was  endeavouring  with 
all  his  strength  to  upset  the  coalscuttle — 
had  been  placed  suddenly  in  our  drawing¬ 
room,  it  would  have  driven  Aunt  Margaret 
and  myself  to  our  wits’  end.  “  The  chil¬ 
dren?"  I  said. 

“  Oh,  my  dear  Ellen,  the  babies  sleep 
more  than  half  the  day,  aud  Fred  is  in 
bed  by  six  in  the  evening :  plenty  of  time 
after  that,  you  know.” 

“  Indeed,”  said  I,  meaning  the  indeed  to 
nfer  to  the  somnolent  propensities  of  the 
babies,  not  to  the  fact  of  there  being  plenty 
of  time  between  six  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
and  the  usual  period  of  grown-up  going  to 
W*  for  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
penman  or  womanship. 

“  Yes;  aud  I  am  looking  for  a  little  girl 
to  help  me  take  care  of  them.  We  keep 
but  one  other  servant,  and  she,  ef  course, 
is  too  constantly  employed  to  assist  in 
nursing.” 

“  A  little  girl  I”  I  replied,  “  I  fear  they 
are  generally  very  stupid,”  having  at  that 
'  time  a  peculiarly  distinct  recollection  ef 
I  •*  a  little  girl”  who  had  been  got  to  assist 
Hatty  one  time  when  she  bad  scalded  her 
;  foot,  and  who  had  celebrated  her  first  essay 
\  in  “  getting  the  dinner"  by  breaking  three 
'  of  our  best  china  dishes.  But  perhaps 
I  babies  are  not  qnite  so  easily  broken  as 
I  china  dishes,  or  it  may  be  that  the  most 
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stupid  of  “little  girls"  have  a  natural  of  the  next  person  sittuig  down,  and, 
instinct  towards  human  porcelain.  giving  the  baby  a  hug  like  the  embrace-  of 

“  We  must  manage,"  said  Susan  May-  a  young  bear,  proceeded  to  consign  both 
berry.  “  Of  course  I  sliall  not  let  her  out  Winny  and  Minnie  to  their  cradle,  and 
of  my  sight,  at  least  for  a  time."  rock  them  to  sleep  with  most  laudable 

In  short,  Susan  was  determined  to  j  energy. 

“  manage  ;"  and  in  a  very  short  time  it  be-  |  But  these  six  months  did  not  pnt  the 
came  evident  that  the  management  would  Mayberries  past  all  their  troubles,  not- 
succeed.  1  think  every  morning,  for  nearly  withstanding  Frederick's  hearty  energy, 
six  months  after  this  first  visit,  I  spent  an  I  and  his  wife's  cheerfid  management.  We 

hour  with  the  Mayberries.  I  good  folks  in  I) -  are,  for  the  nooet 

Captain  Mayberry  was  so  kind  to  say  I  part,  very  careful  of  fire.  Indeed,  Aunt 
was  very  good,  and  Susan  said  I  was  very  Margaret  and  I  make  a  point  of  going 
useful ;  but  I  fear  the  usefulness  was  at  twice  all  over  the  house  before  wo  retire  to 
most  problematical,  and  as  to  the  goodness,  rest  at  night,  lest  there  might  be  a  half- 
it  was  very  pleasant  to  sit  with  Susan,  and  extinguished  catidle,  or  some  smouldering 
there  is  not  much  merit  in  doing  what  is  ashes  left  to  endanger  onr  safety — a  thing 
{deasant.  These  six  months,  however,  de-  which  I  think  every  one  ought  to  do, 
veloped  onr  friend*.  Long  before  tho  end  although  Mr.  Pilkington,  our  surgeon  and 
of  that  time  I  ceased  to  be  surprised  that  general  practitioner,  said  once  (rather 
they  could  live  on  their  small  income,  for  I  rudely,  as  I  thought)  that  no  one  but 
had  been  initiated  by  Susan  into  the  mys-  ladies  who  had  nothing  to  do  all  day, 
teries  of  a  scrap  pie  for  a  Saturday’s  dinner,  and.  consequently,  were  not  tired  at  uJght, 
and  I  had  helped  to  turn  her  beat  gown,  could  “  bother  themselves  with  such  non- 
aod  I  bad  done  the  same  (but  tills  is  really  sense."  To  be  sure,  Mr.  Pilkington  has  a 
a  eecret)  by  the  Captain’s  Sunday  waistcoat,  good  deal  of  work,  and  may  be  excused  a 
I  had  forgotten  to  wouder  that  babies  could  little  carelessness  in  such  matters.  Still, 

be  eo  easily  managed,  when  1  had  witnessed  ns  I  said,  the  general  rule  in  1) -  is 

the  composure  with  which  Uttle  “  Winny’’  carefulness,  and  there  are,  consequently, 
had  been  put  to  roll  about  on  the  carpet  but  few  accidents,  so  that  we  are  apt  to 
while  the  aforesaid  pio  was  being  mauu-  1  look  upon  people  who  have  had  their 
factursd ;  “  Minnie,"  the  deformed  twin —  |  houses  burnt  about  tbeir  ears  rather  as 
who,  after  all,  had  but  a  slight  curvature  !  culprits,  inimical  to  the  public  peace,  than 
of  the  spine — reposing  meanwhile  in,  to  as  victims  of  unavoidable  calamity.  Of 
me,  the  most  perilous  position  on  the  lap  course  this  is  only  when  the  conllagra- 
of  the  “  little  girl,"  .Jane,  who  was  mending  tion  has  occurred  at  such  a  happy  dis- 
a  stocking.  And  oh  !  how  that  stocking  taaco  of  time  and  place  as  to  enable  it  to 
shocked  me.  Never  could  Aunt  Margaret  be  “  talked  over’’  calmly.  . 

or  I  have  endured  such  stitches  ;  such  a  A  fire  in  D - ,  actually  in  D - ,  is 

puckering  of  the  heel,  which,  of  coarse,  quite  another  thing.  Great  was  the  con- 
ought  to  be  quite  flat ;  such  a  dragging  of  stemation,  then,  when  one  niglit  the 
the  foot  out  of  all  shape ;  such  a  spreading  dreaded  cry  arose — when  “  Fire !’’  “  Fire  1" 
of  the  ancle  on  Jane’s  hand,  which  was  called  every  one  from  their  beds.  All  who 
none  of  the  smidlest;  snch  a  gathering  of  could  be  of  use,  and  many  who  could  not, 
tbs  darning  thread  itself  into  knots,  which  rushed  in  the  direction  indicated  ;  all  who 
required  an  extra  force  of  palling  to  get  stayed  at  home  wondered  and  conjectured, 
them  ont ;  during  which  exertions  the  and  feared  and  hoped,  and  asked  where  it 
baby  rolled  about  in  quite  a  frightful  was?  and  how  it  had  originated?  and  gave 
manner,  and  tbreatenel  to  topple  over,  advice,  and  offered  opinions,  and  did  what 
Such  an  extraordinary  manner  of  folding  every  one  does  under  the  circumstances, 
when  all  woe  done !  Susan  only  laughed.  Where  it  was,  was  a  foot  very  soon 
and  said  they  had  not  time  to  be  particular,  ascertained.  Captain  Mayberry’s  bouse 
b«>t  that  Jane  must  do  the  sext  better  ;  and  was  inflames.  How  it  originated,  could 
Jane  herself,  glad  to  get  to  her  fiivonrite  be  but  canjecturod ;  although  a  good 
•mployraent,  deposited  her  needle  and  many — myself  and  Hatty,  1  know,  among 
tbe^  on  this  nearest  chair  fisr  the  eomfort  the  nambsr— -fixed  upon  the  “  little  gUP' 
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Jane,  whose  carelessness  was  proverbial, 
as  the  cause ;  and,  when  the  fire  had  burnt 
itself  ont,  in  spite  of  advice,  and  experi¬ 
ence,  and  the  parish  engines,  and  Captfun 
Mayberry's  house  was  a  heap  of  ashes,  an 
investigation  into  recent  events  showed 
that  .lane  it  had  been. 

“Were  ever  people  so  marked  out  for 
misfortune  as  the  Mayberries  ?”  said  Mrs. 
Marshall  when  we  met  her  in  Iligh-sreet 
next  morning,  as  we  were  going  to  inquire 
for  Susan  and  the  children,  who  had  been 
conveyed  to  Mrs.  Shepherd's  on  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  fire. 

“  They  have,  certainly,  a  very  careless 
servant,"  stud  Aunt  Margaret. 

“  Careless,  my  dear  Miss  Graham,  oh, 
yea ;  careless,  indeed.  But,  for  my  part,  I 
think  they  ought  not  to  have  had  such  a 
person.  I  am  sure  Mrs.  Mayberry  could 
have  done  without,  had  Captain  Mayberry 
not  taken  that  situation,  which  obliged 
her  to  do  all  that  writing  work  in  the 
evenings." 

“  Then  they  would  have  been  sixty 
pounds  a- year  the  poorer,"  said  Aunt  Mar¬ 
garet. 

“  Not  sixty,”  triumphantly  replied  Mrs. 
Marshall,  “  because,  you  know,  he  has  to 
keep  a  pony.” 

“  Which  costs  but  ten  pounds  a-year,  he 
told  me,  and  enables  him,  besides  his  other 
business,  to  collect  rents  for  Mr.  Ellis,  in 
- ,  for  which  he  gets  fifteen.” 

“  Depend  upon  it.  Miss  Graham,  it  was 
an  ill-judged  scheme,"  urged  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
shall,  not  very  well  able  to  argue  the 
matter  further,  but  determined  to  find  that 
the  Mayberries’  arrangements  were  bad 
ones ;  perhaps,  because  (report  says)  Mrs. 
Marshall  is  apt  to  find  all  arrangements 
bad,  except  those  to  which  she  has  stood 
in  the  situation  of  leading  counsel. 

However,  we  could  not  be  very  angry 
I  even  with  her  determination  to  find  fault, 

as  it  was  very  evident  that  her  own  anger 
at  the  rejection  of  her  advice  had  not  pre¬ 
vented  a  sincere  tender  of  a.ssistance ;  and, 
indeed,  she  was  at  that  present  moment 
carrying  a  parcel  suspiciously  like  a  frock 
I  had  assisted  to  cut  ont  the  day  before  for 
Master  Fred,  and  which  I  felt  sure  was 
destined  to  be  made  up  by  the  fair  hands 
of  Miss  Harriet  Marshall,  who,  although 
some  five  years  before  she  had  fancied 
Captain  Mayberry  in  love  with  her,  and 


would  have  been  very  glad  bad  the  gallant 
Captain  been  able  to  indulge  a  similar 
hallucination,  was  able  to  devote  herself 
very  cheerfully  to  the  task  of  replenishing 
the  little  boy's  wardrobe,  which  I  know 
she  did  so  assiduously  for  the  next  week, 
that  she  missed  three  premeditated  morn¬ 
ing  walks  with  Lieutenant  Cartridge,  a 
circumstance  which  reduced  that  distin¬ 
guished  officer  to  the  desperate  resource  of 
smoking  three  cigars,  and  as  many  che¬ 
roots,  more  than  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  consume  per  diem. 


Cookerg,  ^ickUng,  anb  Igrtstrbing. 

RAsrsE-aBT  Jellt. — Put  in  a  large  eiglhcn  pan 
a  gallon  of  the  finest  fresli  picked  raspberries,  on 
which  put  two  quarts  of  the  best  (common)  white 
wine  vinegar,  stirring  tiicm  well.  Let  it  stand 
till  the  next  morning,  then  strain  it  through  a 
cream  cloth  into  another  pan,  measuring  off  your 
juice,  which  should  be  about  two  gallons;  then 
add  ten  pounds  of  the  white  crushed  sugar,  put  it 
all  togetticr  into  your  skillet,  stirring  it  till  the 
sugar  is  melted.  Let  It  boil  gently  for  half  an 
hour,  skimming  it  well,  till  it  becomes  a  thin, 
clear  jelly.  When  you  think  it  is  sufficiently 
boiled,  try  a  little  in  a  saucer,  let  it  cool,  yon  will 
then  be  able  to  judge  both  of  the  proper  thickness 
and  sweetness.  When  it  is  sufficiently  cool,  bottle 
it  olT,  and  the  next  day  cork  it  closely  and  seal 
down.  You  can  reduce  the  articles  to  make  a 
smaller  quantity  if  you  prefer  it.  This  jelly  will 
keep  for  years,  and  will  stand  any  climate. 

Raspbkrrt  Vinsoar _ To  every  quart  of  rasp¬ 

berries,  put  one  pint  of  best  vinegar.  Stir  them 
twice  a  day  for  three  days,  then  strain  off  the 
liquor.  To  each  pint  put  one  pound  of  loaf  sugar. 
Boil  it  half  an  hour,  and  skim  it  well ;  then  bottle, 
and  cork  it  close. 

OiNGERBEER  PoRDERs. — For  the  blue  paper, 
half  a  dram  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  with  a  grain 
or  two  of  powdered  ginger,  and  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  ginger.  For  the  white  paper,  twenty- 
five  grains  of  tartaric  acid. 

Salted  Fish. — A  glass  of  vinegar  put  into  the 
water  yon  lay  your  fish  in  to  soak  will  fetch  out 
most  of  the  salt. 

Caledumiah  Creax.  —  Two  tcaspoonfuls  of 
white  sugar,  one  teaspoonful  of  raspberry  jam,  two 
whites  of  eggs,  juice  of  one  lemon.  Beat  for  half 
an  hour,  ^rve  up  sprinkled  with  fancy  biscuits. 

A  Plain  Custard.— Boil  a  pint  of  now  milk, 
keeping  a  little  back  to  mix  with  a  tablespoonfhl 
of  flour.  Thicken  the  milk  with  the  flour,  let  It 
cool  a  little,  then  add  one  egg  well  beaten. 
Sweeten  to  taste.  Set.it  on  the  Are  again  and 
stir  until  the  egg  turns,  but  do  not  let  it  boil.  A 
little  lemon  or  ^mond  may  be  added. 

Gerxah  Pdfps.— a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
almonds  beaten  very  fine  In  a  mortar  with  rose¬ 
water.  six  eggs  well  beaten,  leaving  out  two  of 
the  whites,  two  spoonfuls  of  flour,  two  ounces  of 
butter,  a  little  nntmeg,  and  six  ounces  of  sugar, 
all  well  mixed  with  a  pint  of  cream,  baked  in 
battered  patty-pans,  served  np  with  wine  sance. 


THE  FASHIONS 


PRACTICAL  DRESS  INSTRUCTOR. 


Tbk  season  has  arrived  when,  in  the  natural 
course  of  thluf;*,  London  may  be  said  to  be  de¬ 
serted,  although  it  still  retains  Its  millions  of 
inhabitants.  The  Intense  heat,  which  has  lately 
characterised  the  weather,  may  well  stimulate 


the  residents  of  this  vast  and  crowded  metropolis 
to  seek  the  invigorating  sea  breezes  to  revive 
their  drooping  energies.  I'hc  multitudes  whose 
minds  and  bodies  are  constantly  taxed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  their  respective  stations  in 
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life,  need  the  rrUxetion ;  end  one  of  the  heppiret 
uiee  of  the  nilwaye  of  Knglond  is  that  they  carry 
the  weary  from  the  srrncs  of  their  toils  to  the 
marttin  of  their  islaini  liome,  where  tlic  broad 
■ea  breatliea  health  and  spirits  into  its  frieniliy 
visitors — inspirinfc  tiiein  willi  fiesh  hope  and 
courage  fur  the  renewal  of  tliose  duties  to  which 
they  will  soon  return  more  vigorously  and 
cheerily  for  the  hencfleial  change. 

It  follows,  as  a  natural  cuusequeiico  uiam  the 
universality  of  these  autuiiiii  iiiuveincnts,  that 
Fashion  sliuuld  udii|it  herself  to  the  eomfort  and 
convenience  of  a  season  devoted  to  hn'oinotion. 
In  tact,  tlic  dress  of  the  present  month  may  bo 
said  to  belong  ea[irc.ssly  to  tlie  wutvrlng-|>lacc. 
The  materials  arc  all  of  the  lightest  kind,  on  lit. 
count  of  the  extreme  heat;  while  the  expansive 
nature  of  crinoline,  wliicii  has  by  no  means 
passed  into  the  shady  side  of  fcininiiiu  favour,  im¬ 
parts  a  sort  of  einblsxonry  to  its  amplitude. 
There  Is  something  esiwcially  picturesque  in  the 
appeara.'tce  of  the  ladies  who  are  now  crowding 
the  sea-side  places.  The  soft  mualia,  the  ttoating 
scarf,  the  coquettish  hat,  with  its  drooping 
feather,  make  the  presence  of  the  ladies  inctoriul 
in  the  highest  degree.  It  is  hi  vain  that  cynics 
preach  against  the  existing  fashion,  for  it  is,  in 
trutli,  ciiiincnlly  well  calculatod  to  ciubcllish  tlie 
pier  and  the  promenade. 

The  dress  which  we  have  selected  for  illnstra- 
tion  is  one  of  the  newest  of  the  season,  and  also 
one  of  the  must  dogant.  It  ia  made  in  clear 
moalin,  either  of  white,  or  the  smallest  pattern, 
or  narroweat  stripcof  mauve  or  aca-grccn.  White 
is  now  cxtrenMiy  fashionalde.  Tlic  Kmpresaof 
the  Frencli  and  the  I’aiisian  Indies  wear  it  to  a 
great  extent,  and  their  example  is  fast  being  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Englisli  aristocrscy.  This  dress 
has  twrs  akirtt.  The  under  one  has  a  trimming 
of  pnffinga  round  the  bottom ;  ttao  upper  one  is 
rounded  in  front,  and  bordered  with  either  lace 
or  embroidery.  Tlie  body  Is  low,  being  worn 
with  a  Jlektt,  trimmed  with  the  same  at  its  lower 
edge,  and  with  a  nairow  one  at  its  npper  cilgc. 
Tbe  sleeve  is  formed  of  one  large  piilT,  from  «  hicli 
depends  tbe  long  hanging  sleeve.  The  band  la 
black,  having  a  large  how,  with  lung  ends  of 
black  taffeta,  pinked  all  round,  placed  on  one  side. 
Wben  waalied,  the  puttings  of  the  under  skirt  aie 
not  ironed,  but  have  a  stick  run  thruugli  them. 
Some  ladiw  prefer  a  coloured  ribbon  run  in  and 
out,  instead  of  the  lace  or  tlie  border  of  eui- 
broidery. 

Loulies  who  wish  for  more  simple  dres.scsw  ill 
find  iliemseivcs  quite  in  tbe  mode  in  eliooslng 
white,  which  are  now  manufactured  with  tucks 
and  insertions  of  embroidery,  both  woven  In  the 
material,  und  being  very  elegant  in  their  effect. 
The  body  can  cither  he  made  aa  we  have  de¬ 
scribed,  or  high  and  full,  the  sleeve  being  kept 
the  same.  A  Mack  lace  Spanisli  mantilla,  or  a 
clear  wliite  muslin  seai  f,  arc  equally  appropriate. 
The  truiispareiit  w  liilc  buiiiiet  is  still  worn. 

So  fur  we  liavc  been  speaking  of  tlic  costume 
more  appropriate  to  dress  occasions,  hut  we  will 
now  turn  to  that  every -day  apparel  wliich  com¬ 
bines  comfort  with  style,  economy  witli  good 
taste.  One  of  the  prettiest  of  tlie  French  mui  n- 
lug  dresses  is  thatwhicli  we  arc  about  to  de¬ 
scribe.  It  consists  of  a  simple  print,  of  a  small 
pattern,  of  either  blue,  nankeen  colour,  brown,  or 
mauve,  on  a  wldte  ground.  These  are  made  n  itb 


a  double  skirt  and  a  Zouave  Jacket.  Both  tbe 
skirts  are  trimmed  witli  n  bolder  four  inches 
wide,  etf  twilled  Ingrain  cotton,  of  the  colour  to 
nateh  tbe  dres, ;  the  Jacket  hating  bordering 
and  facingsto  match.  This  inexpensive  dress  la 
really  one  of  ttao  very  prettiest  of  the  season. 

lu  Paris  the  straw  buiiiicts  are  now  worn  witli 
a  straw  curtain,  and  few  arc  to  be  seen  without  a 
large  proporliun  of  black  in  tlieir  trimming. 
Pink,  aea-grecii,  and  nankeen  colour  arc  by  some 
ladies  preferred  to  mauve,  hut  all  arc  combined 
with  black.  We  will  describe  one  of  this  class 
which  is  in  very  good  taste.  The  bonnet  has  a 
front  distinct  from  the  crown,  proje  Uiig  over  tlic 
foreliead,  receding  at  the  sides.  A  broad  black 
rihlion  is  fasti’iied  down  in  tlio  centre,  the  two 
ends  being  brought  over  the  edge  to  meet  tlic 
rap.  In  this  centre  tlierc  is  a  ainall  liow,  without 
ciida,  one  aide  black,  one  side  coloured,  with  a 
loop  hetweea  the  two.  Behind  tlicrc  are  three 
more  of  the  small  bows  arranged  over  the  enr- 
tain,  wbic\  if  aot  straw,  ia  of  tlie  coloured  rlb- 
Imn,  bordend  with  black.  Inside  trimming,  a 
baiideaa  of  black,  witli  a  bow  to  match  in  the 
centre.  Brood  ttriiigt  of  black,  with  narrow 
sirloft  of  tbe  colour.  When  flowera  are  worn, 
tlie  wild  flowers,  niiiigled  with  little  bunche.s  of 
grata,  are  preferred.  Kars  of  corn,  witli  poppies, 
bine  com^wei  a,  or  with  black  or  rod  berries, 
are  also  macn  in  favour. 


THE  WORK-TABLE. 

Gomo  BT  Mai>aaoi.sELi.i  Boche. 

BRUSfcELS  EMBROIDERY  ON  NET. 

Nxtlt.b,  like  the  Qiieca  of  the  Falrle.s  lias  given 
anntlier  wave  of  licr  magic  wand,  and  at  her 
bidding  the  c  irth  appears  clothed  in  a  gai'ment  of 
living  green,  embroidered  with  the  choicest  flowers 
of  every  hue.  blie  cliangcs  the  dark  leaden  sky 
of  winter  inUi  an  mure  canopy,  and  bids  the  reflil- 
gent  sun  gild  every  ohjt«ct,  .niid  glitter  on  every 
dew-drop.  Tlic  turhiilciit  waves  of  the  ocean  are 
hushed  lulo  gciillc  murmurs.  Tlic  iniiistrelt  of 
tile  air  are  inspired  to  pour  out  their  strains  of 
melting  melody,  and  the  atmosplicre  is  perfumed 
with  sweet  mloiirs.  Is  it  any  wonder,  tlien,  that 
all  wlio  can,  rush  with  impetuous  haste  to  catch 
even  the  most  transient  glimpse  ol  these  bcHuties; 
that  cities  should  he  forsaken,  and  that  every  little 
hamlet  on  the  shores  of  this  favoured  island  should 
lie  lillcd  to  overflowing?  Idleness  is  not  liappincss, 
and  the  many  liouis  spent  at  tlic  sca-aide  may  be 
rendered  even  more  eiOoyable  by  a  beguiling  oecn- 
pation,  which  docs  not  in  the  least  interfere  with 
social  couqianioiuhip. 

In  our  W’oik-tablc  corner  we  present  to  onr 
subscribers  a  now  style  of  ornamental  embroidery, 
whicli  is  cspedally  pretty  for  many  purposes.  It 
is  worked  on  a  clear' Brn- sets  net,  not  too  fine. 
The  diamonds,  wliich  a]ipenr  crossed,  are  darneil 
witli  a  flue  soft  cotton.  These  cun  be  worked 
with  the  greatest  regularity  by  counting  the 
tlircads  of  the  net,  and  keeping  them  exactly  the 
same  sixe.  Leaving  one  liolc  of  the  net  lietween 
cacli  short  length  of  tlie  darning  us  will  be  seen 
in  our  illustration,  gives  itaniucli  lighter  appear¬ 
ance.  The  oltei-nale  diamonds  arc  tilled  in  with  a 
sprig,  embroidered  in  satin  stitch,  which  shows  to 
groat  advantage  on  the  light  net  ground.  The 
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Rtirt  which  Intervene  betwee  n  each  diamond  are  |  Tlio  firont  (rimming  of  a  baby's  rolie,  iiarruwtnK 
also  worked  ie  toUd  soUn  ititoli.  The  effect  when  |  towards  the  top,  worked  in  this  style,  and  let  In, 
completed  it  eztreiwely  showy  and  defiant.  The  i  would  be  found  extroiiiely  nmawiental,  and  not 
(laming  sboold  l<e  execoted  in  Na  SO  of  Mewrs.  I  nearly  so  tedious  os  the  usual  embroidery  on 
Walter  Evans  and  Co.’s  Perfectionnu  cotton,  and  .  muslin,  and  yet  producing  the  very  best  resnlts. 
the  sprigs  embroidered  with  No.  20  of  tlie  a.anie.  I  Fur  sleeves,  also,  it  is  particularly  suitable. 


UNDER-SLEEVE  IN  THE  NE'/V  F.,ENCH  NEEDLEWORK. 


A  pretty  stitrh,  remarkable  for  the  celerity  i  ing,  hut  of  rather  a  larger  size,  scattered  over 
with  which  it  may  be  executed,  has  just  been  I  either  net  or  muslin,  has  a  pretty  effect,  and  is 
added  to  those  which  have  already  appeared  in  |  very  soon  aeuomplishcd.  'Ifit  is  worked  on  moa- 
I’oris;  and,as  weareanxioostbatihesiibscribers  lln,  a  bole  must  l>e  made  with  a  stiletto,  into 
to  this  journal  should  possess  every  useful  novelty  which  tlic  needle  is  placed  to  commence,  and  a 
as  it  may  arise,  we  have  selected  an  article  fur  long  stitch  Is  taken,  passing  the  thread  over  os  if 
illustration  for  which  it  is  peculiarly  well  fur  button,  hole  stitch,  making  another  little  stitch 
adapted.  at  the  end,  in  order  to  be  able  to  bring  the  oolton 

Our  design  is  composed  of  separate  flowers  I  at  the  back  and  out  again  at  the  centre.  Four, 
combined  so  as  to  form  a  sprig.  The  row  whicli  i  six,  or  eiglit  of  these  leaves  may  lie  used  to  form 
we  have  given  is  intended  lor  a  wristband.  The  each  little  sprig.  Many  prettv  |iattcms  may  bo 
same  sprigs,  placed  crosswars  at  regular  intervals,  {  arranged,  composed  of  these  simple  sprigs,  which 
are  to  be  worked  fur  the  sleeves.  liefore  giving  |  can  be  worked  very  quickly,  ((rudneing  a  very 
iiistmetlons  for  the  stiteli,  we  may  say  that  a  .  pretty  effect.  The  size  of  tlie  cotton  must  be 
(jingle  star,  similar  to  those  which  we  are  descrlb-  !  according  to  the  purpose  of  tlie  work. 


PARISIAN  COLLAR. 


Our  Work-table  illnstrations  include  a  portion 
of  one  of  the  latest  noveltks  in  French  collars. 
I'he  section  given  is  exactly  one  quarter  of  tlie 
whole  collar,  which  it  an  extremely  good  slmpe 
for  fitting.  A  variation  in  the  arraiigcincnt  of 
the  embroidery  has  lately  been  introduced  in 
Paris,  consisting  of  two  sprigs,  one  on  each  of  tlie 
front  comers  of  tlie  collar,  with  a  tmall  pattern 


rnnning  all  round,  finished  with  a  narrow  lace 
edging.  Tile  collar  itself  it  extremely  small,  but 
the  lacc  increases  the  appearance  of  it  consider¬ 
ably.  When  completed,  this  will  bo  found  an 
elegant  little  novelty.  The  cuffs  should  be  worked 
to  match.  No.  20  of  Messrs.  Walter  Evans  and 
Co.’s  Perfectionne  outlon  will  be  the  most  salt- 
able  size  for  this  work. 
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POETS:  THEIR  LIVES,  SONGS,  AND  HOMES. 

SAMUEL  ROGERS,  BANKER  AND  ARTCOLLECTOR. 

And  thou,  melodion*  Rogers,  rise  At  last,  (the  writer  of  which  can  scarcely  be  snp- 

Recall  the  pleasing  “  memoiy'  of  the  past.  posed  to  have  been  quite  sincere  in  his  own 

Notwithstamdino  these  laudatory  lines  expression  of  admiration),  it  is  rather  as  a 
No.  5,  You  Vm. 
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lover  of  poetry,  and  the  Mend  of  literature, 
than  a  poet,  that  Rogers  presents  himself 
to  the  mind. 

Certainly,  “  pleasing”  as  his  poetry  no 
doubt  is,  we  can  scarcely  imagine  the  want 
of  it  creating  any  considerable  gap  in 
English  literature;  he  was  neither  the 
originator  of  a  new  school  nor  the  expo¬ 
sitor  of  novelty  in  thought,  feeling,  or  ex¬ 
pression,  and  his  chief  merit  lies  in  being 
merely  elegant  and  graceful.  Taste  and 
elegance,  indeed,  were  his  peculiar  attri¬ 
butes  ;  and  we  may  almost  say  the  former 
was  so  prominent  a  characteristic  that  his  ! 
love  for  poetry,  eRgant  poetry,  was  but  a  ' 
part  of  this  idiosyncrasy. 

He  could  scarcely  fail  to  admire  all  that 
was  beautiful  and  graceful  in  poetical  com¬ 
position,  or,  attempting  composition  him¬ 
self,  he  conld  scarcely  do  what  was  not 
beautiful  and  gracefbL  Happiness  was 
another  marked  peculiarity.  True,  he  had 
all  outward  means  and  appliances  for  it, 
but  these  do  not  always  pi^nce  that  tem- 
penament  necessary  for  enjoyment.  It  was 
a  part  of  his  nature,  this  capability  of  re¬ 
ceiving  pleasure,  tliis  sensibility  to  all  inno¬ 
cent  delight ;  and  a  superior  amount  even 
of  worldly  good  could  never  have  produced 
in  a  man  of  oppointe  disposition  the  same 
capacity,  or  endued  for  him  external  things 
with  the  same  power  of  conferringhappiness. 

In  the  history  of  literature,  Rogers  is 
the  link  connecting  the  age  of  Johnson  and 
Goldsmith  with  the  present.  He  was  bom 
on  the  .SOtb  of  July,  1763,  nearly  ten  years 
before  the  death  of  the  latter,  and  he  lived 
until  December  18th,  1856.  He  was  alive 
when  the  “  Vicar  of  Wakefield,”  “  Tlie  Tra¬ 
veller,”  and  ”  The  Deserted  Village”  were 
given  to  the  world ;  and  he'  liv^  to  see 
Tennyson  made  poet-laureate,  and  to  read 
“  Vanity  Fair”  and  “Pickwick.” 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  realize  the 
curious  experiences  of  so  long  a  life  ^nt, 
if  not  in  the  pursuit  of  literature,  at  least 
in  literary  associations,  wo  quote  from  an 
article  published  in  the  lUuitrated  Limdon 
News  at  the  time  of  his  decease : — 

“Two  very  different  men  appeared  as 
poets  in  print  for  the  first  time  in  the  same 
year — the  Ayrshire  ploughman  and  the 
Lombard-street  banker.  In  the  year  1786 
appeared,  at  Kilmarnock,  that  volume  of 
‘Poems,  chiefly  in  the  Scottish  dialect,’ 
which  will  live  as  long  as  the  English  lon- 
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guage ;  and.  in  the  same  year,  appeared 
in  London,  ‘  An  Ode  to  Superstition,’  since 
properly  included  in  the  numerous  reprints 
of  the  poems  of  its  author.  .  ,  Bums 
has  been  dead  sixty  years,  Rogers  has  con¬ 
sequently  outlived  the  poet  he  commenced 
the  race  of  fame  with  by  that  number  of 
years.  When  Rogers  made  his  appearance 
as  a  poet,  Byron  was  unborn,  and  Byron 
has  been  dead  thirty-one  years.  AVhen 
Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  was  born,  Rogers 
was  in  his  thirtietli  year,  and  Shelley  lias 
been  dead  nearly  thirty-four  years.  When 
Keats  was  born,  ‘The  Pleasures  of  tle- 
mory’  was  looked  upon  as  a  standard 
poem,  'and  Keats  has  been  dead  thirty- 
five  years.  When  this  century  commenced, 
the  man,  who  died  but  yesterday,  and  in 
the  latter  half,  too,  of  the  century,  had  al¬ 
ready  numbered  as  many  years  as  Bums 
and  Byron  had  numbered  when  they  died. 
Mr.  Rogers  was  bom  before  the  following 
English  poets: — Scott,  Southey,  Words¬ 
worth,  Coleridge,  Byron,  Moore,  Campbell, 
Bloomfield,  Cnnniugham,  Hogg,  James 
Montgomery,  Shelley,  Keats,  Wilson,  Tom 
Hood,  Kirko  White,  Lamb,  Joanna  Baillie, 
Felicia  Hemans,  L.  E.  L.,  and  he  outlived 
them  all.” 

Samuel  Rogers  was  the  third  son  of 
Thomas  Rogers,  a  wealthy  London  banker, 

^  of  Freeman’s-court,  Cornbill,  from  which 
I  place  he  afterwards  removed  his  business 
to  29,  Clement's-lane,  Lombard -street.  His 
private  residence  was  at  Stoke  Newington, 
and  there  the  poet  was  born,  in  the 
first  house  on  Newington-green,  not  far 
from  Ball's  Pond.  The  family  belonged 
to  that  wealthy  class  of  Protestant  Dis¬ 
senters  satirized  by  Mr.  Thackeray  in  the 
“  Newcomes,”  and  in  the  quiet  routine 
of  such  society  our  author  lived  until 
he  emerged  to  uie  world  as  a  poet.  As  his 
education  was  received  among  the  class  of 
religionists  to  which  his  parents  belonged, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  ascertain  with  any 
correctness  how  far  his  talents  were  deve¬ 
loped  in  early  youth.  Such  an  education 
precluding  the  pursuit  of  fame  in  a  Univer¬ 
sity  career,  all  information  on  tlie  subject 
must  depend  on  the  opinions  of  friends  and 
relatives,  perhaps  either  partial  or  inca¬ 
pable  of  judging.  All  we  certainly  know 
is,  that  his  first  published  poem,  “  Ode  to 
Superstition,”  appeared  when  he  was  only 
in  his  twenty-sixth  year,  and  we  can 
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scarcely  Imagine  so  polished  a  composition 
to  have  been  his  first  effort. 

In  1792,  his  best-known  work,  “  Plea¬ 
sures  of  Memory,”  appeared,  and  esta¬ 
blished  his  reputation ;  it  was  also  the 
means  of  introducing  him  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  statesman,  Mr.  Fox,  for  whom  ho 
contracted  a  friendship  almost  romantic  in 
its  warmth  and  tenderness,  and  lasting  un¬ 
interruptedly  until  the  latter's  death.  It 
was  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  this 
friend  that  Rogers  changed  his  residence 
to  St.  James’s-place,  and  emerged  from 
the  society  of  the  merchants  and  bankers, 
the  magnates  of  the  dissenting  class,  into 
the  ranks  of  fashion  and  genius — in  that 
day  almost  synonymous  terms. 

His  third  publication  was  his  “  Epistle  to 
a  Friend,”  in  1788,  from  which  time  until 
1812  he  did  not  appear  in  print.  In  that 
year  he  produced  “  Columbus,”  which  was 
not  very  favourably  received,  and  the  criti¬ 
cisms  on  which  caused  him  great  annoyance. 
His  horror  of  criticism,  indeed,  amounted 
to  positive  pain ;  such  vexations  were  pro¬ 
bably  the  keenest  he  had  to  endure  in  his 
otherwise  peaceful  and  happy  life  ;  and  it 
seems  possible,  at  least,  that  the  very  pains 
taken  to  avoid  them  were  detrimental  to 
him  as  a  poet,  leading  him  to  substitute 
artificial  beauties,  elaborated  graces'of  ex¬ 
pression,  and  refinements  of  sentiment,  for 
healthy  bursts  of  genuine,  natural  feeling. 
His  gratitude  for  praise  or  commendation, 
too,  was  very  warm,  in  many  instances 
leading  to  frlendshii)3  (ns  iu  the  case  of 
Byron)  which  would  seem  inconsistent 
with  his  nature,  did  we  not  know  how  very 
strong  a  pasuou  b  the  love  of  approbation, 
and  how  completely  a  person  possess'mg  it 
iu  any  considerable  degree  surrenders  him¬ 
self  to  the  attractions  of  admiration. 

Byron  and  Rogers  were  certainly  not 
kindred  mmds.  Their  intimacy  was  first 
caused  by  a  mutual  laudation  of  each 
other,  and  degenerated  into  indifference,  if 
not  dislike,  from  a  discovery  that  each 
could  criticise  as  keenly  hb  friends  as  his 
enemies.  Thus  these  two  characteristics, 
strong  in  both — love  of  praise  and  aptitude 
for  ridicule — brought  them  together  and  se¬ 
parated  them ;  but  in  no  other  traits  were 
they  at  all  similar.  The  kindly,  benevolent, 
npright,  moral,  and  placid  Rogers  could 
Lave  little  of  the  real  communion  of  friend¬ 
ship  with  fhe  proud,  wayward,  impassioned, 


erring,  and  capricious  Byron  ;  and  their  in¬ 
timacy  b  rather  derogatory  than  otherwbe 
to  the  former,  as  evincing  the  paltry  con¬ 
siderations  which  induced  so  sensible  and 
virtuous  a  man  to  fonn  it.  Poor  Byron ! 
many  loved  and  pitied  him.spite  of  hb  faults 
and  his  follies;  but  Rogers  appears  to  have 
been  blind  to  hb  failings  until  his  own  self- 
love  was  hurt. 

Perhaps  there  may  be  some  readers  of 
the  present  day  who  do  not  know  that 
these  two  very  ^similar  poets  at  one  time 
contemplated  a  literary  partnership,  and 
that  the  first  edition  of  Byron’s  “  Lara” 
was  accompanied  by*  Rogers’s  “Jacque¬ 
line,”  published  in  the  sumo  volume — a 
union  so  incongruous  that  the  publishers 
“  sued’’  for  a  divorce ;  and  “  Larry”  and 
“Jacky,”  as  Byron,  lumself  called  them, 
shared  the  fate  of  other  worthy  but  incom¬ 
patible  couplis. 

In  181-1  Rogers  visited  the  Continent. 
On  hb  return,  iu  1819,  he  published  his 
poem  of  “  Human  Life,”  which  might 
more  appropriately,  perhaps,  be  termed 
“  Puhshei  Life,”  as  it  certainly  exhibits  no 
knowledge  of  any  other  “human  life." 
Ills  next  and  last  publication  was  “Italy;” 
and,  from  the  time  this  was  given  to  the 
public  until  the  close  of  his  long  life,  it  is 
as  a  man  of  taste,  a  liberal  patron  of  art 
and  literature,  a  collector  of  everything 
rare  and  beautiful,  a  promoter  of  innocent 
and  intellectual  soebbility,  that  we  are  to 
consider  him,  rather  than  as  a  poet. 

It  was  well  for  Rogers  that  ho  was  pos¬ 
sessed  of  an  ample  independence ;  his 
writings  never  could  have  been  remunera¬ 
tive;  and  it  may  be  even  questioned 
whether  they  would  ha  'e  ever  attained  the 
rank  they  hold,  had  they  been  unaccom¬ 
panied  by  the  prtstiye  of  the  author's 
celebrity  as  a  man  of  taste,  and  a  person 
of  consequence  in  society,  from  his  known 
wealth,  and  the  rank  and  talent  of  his 
associates.  True,  when  bis  first  poem  was 
published,  he  was  unknown.  But  then,  a 
first  work,  if  produced  judiciously  to  the 
public,  seldom  fails  of  finding  readers.  The 
patrons  of  literature,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  drama,  want  a  “  novelty ;”  and,  as  he 
paid  handsomely  for  its  publication,  there 
can  be  but  little  doubt  that  it  was  brought 
out  judiciously.  Rogers  owed  nothing  of 
hb  fortune  to  hb  literary  labours,  but  spent 
a  good  deal  of  it  on  them.  On  the  last 
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edition,  nlone,  of  Lis  works,  lie  is  said  to 
Lave  laid  out  ten  thousand  pounds,  chiefly 
expended,  of  course,  on  the  splendid  illus¬ 
trations. 

It  is  chiefly  as  a  didactic  and  descriptive 
poet  that  Rogers  is  to  be  viewed  ;  yet  in 
the  first  style  he  is  not  to  be  compared  to 
Pope,  Cowper,  and  Campbell ;  and,  in  the 
latter,  he  is  far  inferior  to  Scott  and  Byron. 
The  “  Pleasures  of  Memory’’  is  certainly 
not  equal  to  the  ‘‘  Pleasures  of  Hope,”  nor 
“  Human  Life”  to  the  “  Essay  on  Man 
nor  any  picture  he  ever  drew  of  the  beau¬ 
ties  or  sublimities  of  Nature  at  all  to  be 
ranked  with  the  descriptions  in  “  Mar- 
mion,”  “  Lady  of  the  Lake,”  or  “  Cbilde 
Harold while  of  the  power  evinced  by 
any  of  these  poets  to  touch  the  hidden 
springs  of  feeling,  he  has  little  or  none. 
Even  in  the  following  picture  of  domestic 
life,  we  feel  that  felicity  of  expression  is 
the  chief  charm : — 

Then  before  all  they  stand — the  holy  vow 
And  rinp  of  Rold,  no  fond  illnsion  now, 

Bind  her  as  bis.  Across  the  threshold  led, 

And  every  tear  kissed  off  as  soon  as  slied, 

His  house  she  enters — there  to  be  a  liftht. 

Shining  within  when  all  without  is  niglit ; 

A  gnardian-angel  o’er  his  life  presiding. 

Doubling  his  pleasures,  and  bis  cares  dividing; 
Winning  him  liack  when  mingling  in  the  throng. 
From  a  vain  world  we  love,  alas !  too  long. 

To  fireside  liappincss,  to  hours  of  case, 

Bless'd  witli  that  ciiarm,  the  certainty  to  please. 
How  oil  her  eyes  read  his;  lier  gentle  mind 
To  ail  ills  wishes,  all  Ids  thoughts  inclined; 

Still  subject — ever  on  the  wateli  to  borrow 
Mirth  of  his  mirth,  and  sorrow  of  his  sorrow. 

Tlie  soul  of  music  slumbers  in  the  shell. 

Till  wake<l  and  kindled  by  the  master's  spell ; 

And  feeling  liearts— touch  them  but  rightly — pour 
A  thousand  melodies  unheard  before. 

Inclined  to  be  severe,  one  might  say 
that  none  but  a  bachelor  could  have  drawn 
such  a  picture ;  that  this  “  faultless  mon¬ 
ster  whom  the  world  ne’er  saw  ”  could 
only  belong  to  the  imagination  of  one  who 
had  never  tried  the  reality  of  wedded  life. 
But  without  indulging  in  satire,  or  without 
even  the  inclination  to  do  so,  all  readers 
mnst  admit  that  such  descriptions  do  not 
“  come  home  to  men’s  bosoms”  as  the 
delineations  of  actual  human  feelings.  I 
They  do  not  belong  to  the  “  work  a-day” 
world,  and  a  sketch  of  the  same  subject 
from  the  pen  of  the  most  truthful,  perhaps, ! 
of  British  poets — though  his  writings  are  I 
sometimes  marred  by  affected  originality, 
or,  rather,  peculiarity  of  expression — placed  ' 
beside  them,  will  exhibit  the  same  difl'crence  I 


I  as  lies  between  the  spontaneous  expression 
of  genuine  emotion  and  the  studied  rap- 
I  tures  of  the  stage.  Wordsworth’s  exquisite 
!  lines,  commencing 

She  was  a  pliantom  of  delight, 
known  of  course  to  all  readers  of  poetry, 
have  the  very  stamp  of  reality  ;  but  Rogers 
was  rather  a  writer  of  elegant  verses  than 
an  exponent  of  feeling.  His  subjects  seem 
I  to  have  been  selected  as  suitable  on  which 
to  weave  correct  and  beautiful  rhymes, 

I  faultlessly  turned  periods,  and  ex(iui8itfcly 
I  happy  expressions,  than  as  possessing  any 
heartfelt  interest  for  the  writer. 

The  life  of  Rogers  was  peculiarly  un- 
'  eventful.  It  contains  even  no  domestic 
j  incidents.  The  birth  or  death  of  a  child, 
the  loss  of  a  beloved  p.nrtner,  the  success 
in  life,  or  the  reverse,  of  a  jwomising  eon, 
the  marriage  of  a  gentle  daughter,  were 
unknown  joys  and  sorrows  to  him,  for  he 
lived  and  died  a  bachelor.  His  time,  when 
he  had  ceased  to  write  for  publication,  was 
devoted  to  the  collection  of  pictures  and  ar¬ 
ticles  of  vertu,  and  his  extreme  love  for  all 
that  is  lovely  in  art  proves  him  to  have 
been  one  of  those  beings  in  whom,  para- 
I  doxical  as  it  may  appear,  the  real  tastes 
are  artifleial — a  common  result  of  having 
led  a  life  of  wealthy  ease.  Even  in  his 
descriptions  of  Nature,  one  can  scarcely 
help  believing  that  the  poet  was  rather 
imagining  how  the  scene  would  look 
j  transferred  to  canvass  than  experiencing 
j  the  positive  ecstacy  of  a  lover  of  natural 
beauty. 

I  Rogers  w.as  kind  and  generous  to  all  who 
I  crossed  bis  path.  His  actual  vanity  as  an 
I  author — and  it  was  actual — never  produced 
mean  envy ;  his  ambition,  and  he  had 
much,  never  created  jealousy  in  his  kindly 
nature;  even  his  keen  sensibility  to  ridicule, 
though  it  might  provoke  retaliation  of  a 
similar  kind,  was  never  sulfercd  to  influence 
him  further.  The  atilkor  might  give  satire 
for  satire,  but  the  man  was  incapable  ol 
revenge  or  persecution. 

Among  those  who  received  ready  and 
material  assistance  from  his  ever  open 
purse  were  Sheridan,  Moore,  and  Camp¬ 
bell  ;  the  first-mentioned,  on  that  melan¬ 
choly  death-bed  from  which  he  escaped 
being  removed  to  a  prison,  purchasing 
the  privilege  of  dying  in  peace  through 
Rogers’s  benevolence. 
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In  peace  he  lived  and  died.  And  with  him 
has  passed  away  oar  Maocutka  wkh  the 
days  of  Pitt,  and  Fox,  and  Borke,  and 
Sheridan,  and  Grattan;  the  when 
good  Queen  Charlotte  took  snnff  and  spoke 
broken  English,  and  wore  hair  powdsr — 
and  when  one  of  her  attendants  (Mias  Bar¬ 
ney),  being  unable  to  procure  the  services  of 
a  hairdresser  in  time  for  that  then  elaborate 
art  of  a  lady’s  toilet,  was  obliged  to  present 
erself  to  her  royal  mistress  in  unseemly 
dishahUle,  incurring  thereby  what  we 
might  justly  consider  an  unmerited  degree 
of  ^spleasure — with  him  has  oeased  our 
union  with  that  age.  With  the  qniet  poet, 
we  have  buried  the  recollections  of  sena¬ 
torial  eloquence  and  cumbrous  edqnette, 
which  belonged  to  the  government  and  the 
court  of  the  homely  “  Farmer  King,"  as 
well  as  the  remembrances  of  contemporary 
wit  and  genius,  which  flourished  in  every 
province  dmost  of  his  dominions. 

How  many  historical  events  has  his  death, 
as  it  were,  sent  farther  back  from  our  age 
— the  American  war,  the  Gordon  riots,  the 
successful  campaign  in  India  under  Lord 
Clive,  the  French  Revolution  of  1789,  the 
conquests  of  Napoleon,  the  impeachment 
of  Warren  Hastings,  the  Irish  rebellion  of 
'98,  the  trial  of  (Jueen  Caroline,  &c.?  How 
many  familiar  names  seem  to  have  receded 
with  him  into  the  far  past — orators,  states¬ 
men,  generals,  artists,  philosophers,  as  well 
as  poets  ?  How  much  of  all  that  is  now 
common  to  our  knowledge  and  practice  in 
art  and  science  has  been  invented  or  du- 
covered  since  Samuel  Rogers  first  learned 
to  love  poetry  by  lisping  Dr.  Watts’s 
hymns? 

His  familiar  associates,  the  listeners  and 
contributors  to  his  “Table  Talk,”  must 
have  felt  at  his  decease — this  passing  from 
one  era  to  another — something  like  thepass- 
ing  from  one  country  into  another,  totally 
different  in  manners,  customs,  language, 
and  government.  In  appearance,  Rogers 
was  handsome  as  he  was  in  manners  grace¬ 
ful,  his  co’intenance  possessing  that  best  part 
of  beaut  \  pleasing  expression,  as  his  ad¬ 
dress  and  deportment  had  that  best  part  of 
courtesy,  kindliness. 

ROOERS’S  HOMZS. 

On  Newington-green,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  poet  was  bom,  and  here  ho  remained 
till  he  was  about  thirty  years  of  age.  Then 


he  had  chambers  in  the  'Temple  for  some 
five  years,  and  finally  removed  to  his  man¬ 
sion,  at  22,  St.  James’s-place.  Here  it 
was  that  he  wrote  nearly  all  Ifis  poems, 
with  the  exception  of  t^  “Pleasures  of 
Memory,”  and  here  it  was  that  he  was 
visited  by  the  most  celebrated  men  of  his 
time — and  his  time,  as  has  been  shown, 
was  beyond  the  usual  age  allotted  to  man. 
The  front  of  his  house  overlooked  the 
Green  Park,  possessing,  also,  a  gateway 
into  it,  and  the  interior  was  richly  and 
picturesquely  adorned  vrith  the  highest 
productions  of  art,  in  all  the  varied  forms 
of  drawings,  prints,  miniatures,  medallions, 
antique  ornaments,  paintings,  and  sculp¬ 
ture.*  The  distinctive  genius  of  every 
country,  and  every  scho^  seemed  there 
to  find  its  fitting  place.  Happy  was  the 
man  who  was  thus  able  to  gratify  his  love 
of  the  noble  and  the  beautiful — happier 
still,  that  he  was  gifted  with  the  sensibility 
to  enjoy  his  precious  possessions ! 

We  have  engraved  a  sketch  of  his  house 
in  St  James’s-place,  and  also  “  tAe  room” 
in  which  his  breakfast-parties,  and  other 
receptions,  were  given. 

MIGNON; 

OR,  THE  STEP-DAUGHTER. 

POISON. 

Kow  eoU  despair 

To  Uvid  paleness  turns  the  ttewinp;  red ; 

HU  blood,  scarce  liquid,  creeps  within  his  veins 
Like  water,  which  the  fhecsing  wind  constrains. 

Drtdex. 

Are  thore  not  other  poisons  besides  those 
which  flow  from  poisonous  trees— besides 
those  which  are  hidden  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth — besides  those  which  are  distilled 
from  a  serpent’s  fangs  ? 

Yes  I  there  are  many  others,  surer  and 
more  subtle,  which  leave  no  accusing  trace 
in  the  victim’s  veins,  and  for  which  the 
learned  man  would  search  in  vain  for  a 
remedy.  The  law  is  powerless  ag.ainst  him 
who  imows  how  to  cunningly  administer 
this  potion,  the  concoction  of  which  is 
simple — the  effect  infallible.  This  venom, 
which  in  itself  commits  as  many  ravages 
as  idl  the  assembled  plagues  of  humanity, 

•  His  valuable  collection,  tbe  sale  of  which 
took  place  after  the  poet's  death,  produced  a  sum 
of  nearly  £50,000. 
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is  well  known — it  is  Egotism,  alioi  Selfish-  Although  tho  apartments  which  wore 
nets— the  worship  of  self.  appropriated  to  her  nse  were  not  at  all 

Selfisliness,  tho  antagonist  of  hencvo-  according  to  her  taste,  she  pretended  to 
lence,  and  the  destroyer  of  tho  spirit  of  find  everything  perfect,  but  observing  and 
love,  is  the  active  messenger  of  every  evil ;  noticing  all,  and  quietly  arranging  her 
and  the  seven  capital  sins  are  really  no-  future  plans.  Although  the  servants  were 
thing  more  than  one  of  its  bracelets.  old,  and  too  simple  for  her  taste,  she  com- 

He  who  feels  for  others,  finds  tho  beauti-  plimcnted  them  on  their  fidelity ;  for  they 
ful,  the  just,  the  true ;  he  has  but  to  follow  '  had  all  served  Crfevecojur’s  first  wife,  and 
the  divine  light,  and  allow  himself  to  be  I  had  sorrowed  for  her  loss.  At  the  same 
guided  by  the  pure  instincts  of  his  heart,  time,  she  meditated  ridding  herself  of  these 
which  never  deceives.  Under  this  iuspira-  j  elements  of  sensibility,  and  bad  visions  of 
tlon.  Love,  taken  in  the  noblest  sense  of '  a  fashionable  maid,  also  of  footmen  of  irre- 
this  divine  word,  gives  rise  to  love,  and  the  proachable  appearance ;  and,  above  all,  a 
angels  themselves  rejoice ;  but  he  who  cook  who  should  be  a  distinguished  artiste. 
brings  everything  to  bear  upon  himstif  This  was  her  ideal.  Smiling  and  affable 
only  sheds  around  him,  so  to  speak,  the  to  the  relations  and  friends  who  were  in¬ 
emptiness  and  coldness  of  the  tomb.  troduced  to  her,  she  said  to  herself,  with  a 

Everythingin Nature speaksof “giving;”  fortune  like  that  which  chance  had  put 
and  it  has  been  well  written,  “  The  sun  says  into  her  hands,  or,  rather,  which  sho  had 
not,  I  keep  my  light ;  nor  does  the  river  won  by  her  tact,  she  might  procure  herself 
say,  I  shall  keep  my  waters  to  myself,  friends  more  prepossessing,  or,  at  least, 
Lo  1  the  orange-tree  yields  its  fruit,  and  more  brilliant. 

the  perfumed  vervain  sends  forth  its  Nothing  occurred  to  alter  her  plans; 
odours.”  and  when  she  pressed  the  confiding  Tbd- 

\Ve  must  descend  to  the  last  step  of  the  r^se  to  her  heart,  holding  her  husband's 
ladder  of  human  beings  to  find  the  hard  hand,  Crbvecceur  believed  his  happy  days 
and  impassable  rock  which  yields  notlung.  returned. 

Man  can  only  get  at  its  goodness  by  break-  She  knew  how  to  paint  all  tho  shades  of 
ing  it.  ,  a  quick  and  tender  passion,  said  she  was 

We  have  seen  peace,  order,  serenity,  and  very  happy,  yielded  in  trifles,  declared 
all  other  blessings  obtained  without  any  that  everything  was  the  same  to  her,  but, 
resource  but  love,  in  the  Augustine  Con-  nevertheless,  arranged  everytliing  to  her 
vent,  and  we  must  now  see  how  a  happy  ovm  ends. 

and  envied  position  may  bo  in  danger,  Sho  assumed  more  authority  when  her 
owing  to  the  destroyer  “sel/.*'  weak  and  languishing  state  announced 

And,  for  this  purpose,  wo  have  only  to  ‘  to  Crftvecocur  thflt  he  would  bo  blessed 
follow  the  glorious  Suzanne  from  the  time  with  a  token  of  their  union.  She  leant 
she  entered  Crt-vecoeur's  dwelling,  the  on  his  arm,  could  not  pass  a  moment 
modest  warehouse  of  the  Rue  du  Sentier.  without  him,  and  he  was  her  humble  and 
Hers  was  not  a  vulgar  ambition,  that  of  attentive  slave.  She  passed  days,  stretched 
Suzanne  Morin ;  she  could  bido  her  time,  on  the  sofa,  being  over-careful  of  herself. 
The  serpent  is  aware  of  its  power  to  fasci- '  and  making  herself  the  object  of  every  at- 
nate  with  its  look,  and  inclose  the  victim  i  tention.  Therese,  altliough  still  so  young, 
in  its  flexible  folds,  as  if  carc.ssing  whom  it  was  already  her  devoted  attendant,  and  she 
wislies  to  strangle.  But,  no !  we  will  not  I  employed  her  to  do  everything, 
give  Suzanne  tho  credit  for  premeditated  '  However,  at  the  sight  of  this  child’s 
guilt.  Tho  misfortune  of  others  was  not  I  beauty,  which  developed  itself  in  nil  its 
her  aim ;  it  was  only  her  way  of  accom-  I  glory  and  charms,  a  little  impatience  be- 
plishing  her  desires.  She  wished  to  enjoy  1  gan  to  furrow  Suzanne’s  countenance, 
herself,  and  had  no  higher  aspiration.  So  I  and  might  forebode  the  coming  tempest, 
was  it  then  that,  with  a  countenanco  open  !  Sometimes  she  would  dismiss  Th^rbse 
and  full  of  kindness,  she  received  tho  warm  I  without  any  apparent  motive,  at  the  same 
greetings  of  all  the  inmates  of  Cr^vecceur’s  '  time  loading  her  with  reproaches  ;  she 
house,  where  her  appearance  was  much  |  would  forbid  her  coming  to  her  room,  and 
admired,  and  created  quite  a  sensation.  |  would  receive  no  attention  from  any  one 
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but  Cr^vecocar,  who  tried  in  a  thonsand  sncceasively  made  their  appearance  to  in- 
ways  to  calm  her,  and  wonid  begin  reading  crease  the  family.  The  ambitious  Suzanne 
to  her  with  nntlring  patience  when  she  had  always  wished  for  a  son.  In  him 
asked  him,  although  she  never  listened.  she  hoped  to  see  centre  all  Crevecoeur’s 
At  intervals,  she  would  give  grand  re-  preference,  so  as  to  make  him  forget  the 
ceptions,  splendid  dinners,  brilliant  flltt,  verj-  natural  partiality  which  was  inspired 
in  which  she  shone  forth  in  overwhelming  in  his  mind  by  the  grace  and  angelic  beauty 
toilettes,  that  showed  to  advantage  her  of  TlnSri-se,  and  which  always  annoyed  the 
beautiful  arms  and  proud  beauty.  But,  if  jealous  mother,  who  saw  herself  doomed  to 
she  did  not  attract  everybody’s  notice,  and  disappointment  in  all  her  plans, 
some  youthful  and  elegant  lady  captivated  When,  at  certain  hours,  there  was  pre- 
the  guests  by  her  talent  and  wit,  a  sudden  sentedto  her,  her  tribe  of  little  children,  who, 
crisis,  an  unforeseen  faintingfit,  would  sud-  j  intrusted  to  the  care  of  servants, had  neither 
denly  remind  Crfevecocur  that  he  must  prettiness  nor  gentleness,  whoso  manners 
only  think  of  her,  and  must  only  live  for  |  were  vulgar,  who  quarrelled  and  disputed 
her.  around  her,  and  called  her  the  lady ;  she 

Each  new-born  child  necessitated  fresh  looked  at  this  numerous  offspring  with  dis- 
servants  and  nurses,  whom  the  indolent  gust  an^  discouragement,  blamed  Th^rcse 
Suzanne  took  no  trouble  to  direct.  Crfcve-  for  everything  wrong,  and,  involuntarily 
coeur  governed  this  band  of  women  comparing  the  triumphant  beauty  of  her 
with  the  same  order  and  wisdom  which  daughter-in-law  with  the  mean  appearance 
he  displayed  in  his  own  affairs ;  but,  of  her  own  little  creatures,  she  would  dis- 
absorbed  by  his  cares  as  well  as  the  wor-  miss  everybody  in  a  fit  of  rage, 
ship  he  was  obliged  to  render  to  his  idol,  he  Then  would  she  plunge  herself  into  the 
lost  sight  of  the  management  of  the  house  most  sombre  reflection,  and,  above  all,  there 
of  Crevecaur,  and  forgot  his  friends,  who  was  a  bitter  thought  which  would  ever  occur 
themselves  no  longer  dared  to  visit  him,  to  her  and  prey  upon  her  mind — Thdrtse 
or,  if  they  did,  always  arrived  at  a  wrong  would  be  rich,  much  richer  than  her  chil- 
time.  dren,  for  she  would  have,  besides  her  share 

His  only  amusement  was  to  collect  a  of  the  common  inheritance,  all  her  mother’s 
few  works  of  art,  in  which  he  took  a  great  fortune,  and  thus  unite  a  rare  beauty  with 
interest,  and  the  generous  Crevecoeur  still  a  considerable  dowry, 
found  an  opportunity  to  encourage  a  few  To  divert  her  thoughts,  Suzanne  thought 
young  artists  of  talent,  as  we  have  already  she  would,  at  least,  enjoy  her  fortune  pom- 
seen  at  the  beginning  of  this  story ;  but,  pously.  She  made  a  revolution  in  the 
in  surrounding  Suzanne  with  these  choice  habits  and  customs  of  Crevecoeur's  bouse; 
works,  he  met  with  no  sympathy  from  her,  and,  as  every  one  yielded  to  her  will,  or 
for  this  positive  woman  could  not  and  rather  to  her  direction,  whatever  she  wished 
would  not  understand  the  charm  of  the  was  accomplished. 

ideal,  and  despised  all  that  spoke  only  to  She  hod  no  trouble  in  persuading  licr 
the  mind  and  heart.  The  state  of  pros-  doctor  that  the  air  of  the  Rue  du  Sentier  did 
tration,  in  the  representation  of  which  Su-  not  agree  with  her,  and  that  it  was  the 
zanne  excelled,  gave  rise  to  many  anxieties  cause  of  her  children’s  ill-health ;  and  so, 
to  the  too  tender  and  too  sincere  Cr^ve-  by  the  order  of  the  faculty,  a  large  house 
coeur,  who,  having  been  once  smitten  by  was  chosen  in  a  fashionable  quarter,  to 
misfortune,  foresaw  in  the  slightest  indis-  establish  this  numerous  family,  which  lived 
poution  a  fatal  crisis,  and  redoubled  his  in  too  confined  a  situation,  and  sickened  in 
caresses,  attention,  and  devotion.  a  house  of  business  in  a  sunless  court 

Suzanne  would  wear  muslin  morning  Crevecoeur  blindly  sacrificed  everything 
dresses,  which  showed  to  advantage  all  her  to  satisfy  these  fresh  demands ;  but,  to  keep 
beauty.  She  remained  in  indolence,  lying  pace  with  the  elegant  friends  whose  luxury 
on  a  sofa,  had  separate  attendance  in  her  she  envied,  Suzanne  was  now  obliged  to 
own  room,  could  no  longer  endure  living  have  a  carriage,  which,  of  course,  increased 
with  her  family,  and  widened  still  further  i  her  personal  expenditure.  Why  should 
the  void  around  her.  I  she  not  also  have  her  chateau?  What  could 

In  a  few  years,  four  puny  little  girls  had  1  he  refuse  her  ?  Was  she  not  beautiful 
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enough  ?  Was  slie  not  nfFectionate  enough 
to  CrtveciT'urV  Did  not  her  delicate  state 
demand  the  greatest  care  ?  Crevecoeur  ac¬ 
ceded  to  everything,  carried  away  by  a 
passion  which  destroyed’ all  power  of  re¬ 
sistance,  captivated  by  the  many  proofs  of 
affection  wliich  the  cunning  Suzanne 
showed  him,  who  would  see  nobody  but 
him,  entirely  absorbed  his  attention,  and 
did  not  leave  him  a  moment  to  solitude 
and  liberty. 

So  a  beautiful  estate  was  purchased  in 
Xoriuandy;  for  her  desire  was  to  return,  as 
a  lady  of  position  and  fortune,  to  the  country 
which  she  had  quilted  with  no  other  pos¬ 
session  than  her  beauty  and  tact ;  and  she 
wished  to  astonish,  by  a  triumphal  entry, 
the  old  friends  who  had  formerly  been  wit¬ 
nesses  of  her  poverty  and  straitened  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Tiie  merchant,  overcome  by 
this  irresistible  power,  but  territied  at  the 
future  which  was  in  store  for  him,  went  so 
far  sometimes  as  to  say  that  tlie  profits  of 
his  business,  which  had  already  suffered  by 
a  change  of  residence,  would  not  suffice 
for  these  extravagances ;  that  his  daughter 
Thdrese's  dowry  did  not  belong  to  him, 
and  that  it  was  his  duty  to  take  care  of 
this  considerable  sum,  for  which  he  was 
responsible. 

To  broach  this  subject  was  to  kindle  all 
Suzanne’s  anger.  She  would  then  be 
seized  with  frightful  fits,  and  would  revive 
only  to  reproach  Crevecoeur  for  not  fin<l- 
ing  means  to  provide  honourably  for  the 
establishment  of  his  family ;  then  would 
she  tell  him  the  names  of  several  mer¬ 
chants  who  had  made  lucrative  specula¬ 
tions,  and  who,  in  a  short  time,  had  rea¬ 
lized  colossal  fortunes.  She  reproached 
him  with  having  no  idea  beyond  the  Hue 
du  Sentier. 

Sometimes  she  would  introduce  bankers 
or  agents  to  him,  who  said  they  could 
double  his  fortune  if  he  would  associate 
himself  in  their  dangerous  projects.  Creve- 
coeur  was  weak  enough  to  cuter  into  their 
views ;  but  the  danger  to  which  he  ex¬ 
posed  himself  caused  him  many  bitter  re¬ 
flections,  and,  at  last,  his  position  broke 
upon  him  in  its  true  Ijght. 

Ho  thought  of  the  past,  called  to  mind 
the  perfect  calm  of  his  first  household,  and 
involuntarily  compared  it  with  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  his  actual  life. 

He  saw  his  poor  Th^rcse  sorrowful  and 


abandoned,  appearing  to  have  expected  for 
a  long  time  what  he  himself  could  not 
help  foreseeing.  One  day  their  eyes  met ; 
with  a  peculiar  expression  he  pressed  her 
in  his  arms. 

“  Poor  child !”  said  he,  without  saying 
another  word. 

She  kissed  his  hands,  and  had  nothing 
to  say  in  reply.  Hut  these  two  wounded 
hearts  understood  each  other. 

His  old  friends  had  forsaken  him ;  the 
doubtful  society  which  Suzanne  attracted 
on  certain  days  to  her  house,  to  display  to 
them  her  new  grandeur,  could  not  possibly  be 
to  CrevecoBur’s  taste.  There  he  only  found 
noisy  joy,  and  pleasures  in  which  he  could 
not  partake ;  nothing  fur  the  heart,  nothing 
for  the  mind,  and  so  he  kept  himself  aloof. 

Ho  met  with  no  sympathy  but  from  one 
devoted  friend,  Maurice  de  Terrenoire,  a 
near  relation  of  fiis  first  wife.  Maurice, 
who  was  much  younger  than  Cri’vecoeur, 
and  had  been  brought  up  by  the  latter’s 
care,  regarded  him  as  a  brother,  and  felt 
for  him  a  firm  and  unalterable  friendship. 
Perhaps  the  reader  will  recollect  having 
met  with  him  at  the  commencement  of 
this  story :  Maurice  was  the  obliging  friend 
who  had  introduced  the  sculptor  Mar.x  to 
Cri'vecoeur,  and  who  had  thus  rendered 
him  an  assistance  which  might  have  been 
valu:ible  to  him,  but  which,  under  a  fatal 
influence,  was  the  cause  of  all  his  disasters. 

'I'liis  attachment  very  much  dbpleasea 
the  imperious  Suzanne,  and  she  had  risked 
everything  to  bring  about  a  coldness  and 
rupture.  Having  made  Maurice  some  gra¬ 
cious  offers  to  bring  him  round  to  her 
interests,  and  so  secure  au  influence  over 
him,  and  not  having  obtained  any  success, 
she  had  adopted  a  contrary  method.  She 
wished  to  compromise  him  in  some  mys¬ 
terious  affair,  and  had  employed  against 
him  the  odious  weapon  of  slander,  but 
Maurice  pretended  to  see  nothing  of  these 
manueuvres,  and  remained,  the  only  one  of 
Crevecceur’s  old  friends  who  kept  his  place 
in  this  desolate  house,  as  if,  forewarned  of 
some  misfortune,  ho  had  been  intrusted 
with  a  secret  mission  to  watch  over  the 
family.  Maurice  de  Terrenoire  was  one  of 
those  cool,  upright,  and  observing  men 
whose  piercing  look  troubles  a  doubting 
conscience.  He  with  difficulty  concealed 
the  profound  interest  with  which  the  charm¬ 
ing  Th^r^se  inspired  him,  and  who,  at 
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•ixteen  years  of  age,  had  all  the  elegance  going  to  forsake  us  ?  Yon  have  not  sought 
of  womanhood,  and  whose  poetic  beauty  my  conSdence,  but  everything  tells  me  you 
developed  itself  from  day  to  day.  know  all.  Oh  !  you  are  the  only  iritnd 

lie  rarely  spoke  to  her,  and  the  difference  whom  I  have  left— connected  with  me,  too, 
in  their  age  prevented  any  familiarity,  but  by  the  remembrance  of  former  happiness, 
he  silently  admired  her,  and  could  not  turn  Maurice,  I  am  miserable.  And  my  much- 
his  eyes  from  her  lovely  form.  Maurice,  loved  Tberese !  she  whom  I  wished  to 
scarcely  twenty-sLc  years  old,  had,  so  to  protect  by  forming  this  new  connexion, 
speak,  passed  no  youth.  He  had  been  has  she  not  suffered  enough  without  com- 
studions,  and  passionately  fond  of  science  :  plaining  ?  Maurice,  you  are  going  away, 
firom  his  earliest  years,  and  already  experi-  ^  and  a  melancholy  presentiment  tells  me  tliat 
enoed  that  consideration  which  is  ordinarily  1 1  shall  soon  have  need  of  your  assistance." 
accorded  only  to  people  of  a  riper  age.  |  ‘‘lam  yours — yours  always,"  said  Mau- 
By  intense  study  ho  had  gained  a  high  :  rice  ;  “  but  abandon  these  sorrowful  ideas, 
position  in  that  department  of  government  |  and  take  courage.  It  is  blindness  which  has 
connected  with  bridges  and  roads.  He  i  lost  yon,  Creveemur ;  and  if  you  now  see  the 

was  a  skilful  engineer,  and  his  last  works  j  danger  it  is  almost  prevented.  It  is  not  for 
had  been  noticed  and  approved  by  the  me  to  tell  you  how  to  act ;  but  you  must 
minister.  use  energy.  Take  care,  and  watch.” 

Suzanne,  who  could  not  bear  resistance,  “  I  have  lost  my  energy,”  said  Creve- 
would  not  acknowledge  herself  vanquished,  coeur,  in  a  discouraged  voice,  ‘‘  my  strengtlr 
She  must  get  rid  of  him  at  any  rate,  is  leaving  me,  my  friend ;  everything  np- 
Cr^vecoeur  must  be  left  alone  to  her  pears  difficult  to  undertake.  I  feel  myself 
mercy.  She  studied  a  thousand  ins  and  overpowered  by  a  fatal  influence.  Yes,  it 
outs  of  the  government  arrangements,  and  is  too  late  to  resist  a  power  which  I  have  so 
did  not  scniple  to  avail  herself  of  any  longlcft  to  take  its  course.  The  slightest  loss, 
useful  influence ;  and,  by  the  interference  at  this  moment,  might  overthrow  me.  But, 
of  one  of  those  women  who  are  met  with  above  all,  there  is  an  anxiety  which  pos- 
everywhere,  it  so  happened  that  she  per-  sesses  me.  If  I  yield,  what  will  Become  of 
snaded  the  head  of  his  department  that  Thdrese  ?  Her  youth,  her  beauty  will  be 
Maurice  de  Terrenoire  ardently  wished  to  so  many  perils  for  her.  You  know  once  I 
obtain  an  important  appointment  in  Italy,  feared  to  leave  her  without  a  mother ;  but 
which  was  already  solicited  by  many  of  his  to  yon  alone  can  I  say  it,  Maurice,  I  have 
friends,  but  for  which  he  was  too  proud  to  more  to  fear  now.  Yes,"  said  he,  making 
make  the  demand  himself.  The  minister,  an  effort,  ‘‘  I  have  too  late  made  a  disco- 
who  had  the  greatest  opinion  of  Maurice’s  very  which  is  killing  me.  It  is  not  a 

capacity,  was  happy  in  being  able  to  give  mother  I  am  leaving  her  with ;  it  is - " 

him  this  mark  of  confidence,  and  hastened  ‘‘  But  you  are  here  to  take  her  part,"  said 
to  send  him  his  nomination  and  inetruc-  Maurice,  interrupting  him. 
tions.  Maurice,  very  much  surprised,  vainly  ‘‘  My  friend,  moments  are  precious,”  said 

endeavoured  to  resign  this  appointment.  Crevecccur,  ‘‘  and  perhaps  we  shall  be 
“  It  is  too  late,”  said  the  minister  to  him ;  observed.  Take  these  papers  quickly — I 
“  we  have  reckoned  on  your  services ;  and,  cannot  put  them  in  better  hands — and  pro. 
besides,  this  circumstance  is  too  favourable  mise  me  not  to  open  them  till  you  receive 
to  your  interest  and  advancement  to  allow  the  news  of  my  death.  I  hope,  Maurice, 
me  to  let  yon  neglect  it,  and  soon  you  will  you  will  do  what  I  ask  you.  1  have 
thank  me  for  it."  reckoned  on  you,  and  I  have  no  one  but 

He  was  obliged  to  go.  It  was  not  with-  you  to  rely  on.”  And  he  took  his  hand, 
out  much  grief  that  Maurice  bade  adieu  to  unable  to  say  another  word. 

Crtvecccnr.  Suzanne  triumphed  in  silence  “  I  shall  bring  yon  back  these  papers  on 
on  seeing  how  successful  her  plan  had  my  return,"  said  Maurice;  “you  are  alarm- 
proved — she  would  now  be  rid  of  a  trouble-  ing  yourself  without  any  serious  cause ;  but 
some  witness,  of  a  clear-sighted  critic.  whatever  happens,  rely  on  me.  I  owe  you 
“  My  friend,"  said  Crcvecoeur  to  him,  everything,  and  my  life  is  at  your  service.” 
taking  him  by  the  hand  when  they  found  Maurice  was  not  a  demonstrative  man, 
themselves  alone,  “are  you,  then,  really  but  he  was  an  honest  and  devoted  one,. 
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and  his  word  was  sacred.  Crcvecocnr 
seemed  less  anxious  now,  knowing  his  last 
wishes  were  in  such  good  hands.  Maurice 
tore  himself  away,  embracing  him  ten¬ 
derly,  sorrowfully  pressing  Th^r^se's  hand, 
and  regarding  her  with  a  look  which  ex¬ 
pressed  all  his  feelings  of  protection  and 
respect. 

“  Thanks,”  said  Th^ri  so  to  him,  looking 
at  him  with  gratitude. 

And  there  was  a  great  deal  of  expres¬ 
sion  in  the  tone  of  her  voice  and  her  mois¬ 
tened  eye. 

Creveccjcur  found  himself  more  lonely 
and  unhappy  than  ever,  after  Maurice’s  de¬ 
parture.  lie  could  not  make  Th^ri-se  his 
conBdant,  for  he  would  not  deprive  her  of 
the  little  affection  sho  still  had  for  her 
mother-in-law,  and  cause  mistrust  to  enter 
that  tender  and  loving  soul. 

There  are  presentiments  which  never 
deceive.  The  speculations  in  which  Criive- 
cceur  had  engaged,  imder  the  influence,  nay, 
almost  by  the  orders  of  Suzanne,  to  meet 
the  heavy  expenses  of  his  establishment, 
and  to  increase  his  fortune  rapidly,  took  up 
his  entire  attention.  He  no  longer  felt 
strong  enough  to  face  danger,  whilst  new 
requirements  arose.  An  unexpected  mis¬ 
fortune  which  now  happened,  and  was 
likely  seriously  to  weaken  the  reputation 
of  his  house,  which,  up  to  that  time, 
hod  been  spotless,  injured  his  health  for 
ever.  Thtirese,  ever  attentive  to  him,  did 
not  wish  to  leave  him,  but  her  mother-in- 
law  tried  to  keep  her  away,  by  intrusting 
her  with  the  charge  of  the  young  family. 

One  day,  Suzanne,  seemg  Crbvecoeur 
very  ill,  went  so  far  as  to  ask  him  indi¬ 
rectly  if  he  had  made  his  will,  and,  think¬ 
ing  only  of  herself,  she  left  him  to  under¬ 
stand  how  uncertain  would  be  her  position 
if  he  had  not  taken  care  to  provide  for  her. 

Crt'vecoeur,  already  we^ened  hy  his 
many  former  attacks,  and  overcome  by  this 
last  display  of  selBshness,  did  not  answer, 
but  seemed  overwhelmed  with  grief. 

Suzanne,  frightened  by  this  picture  of 
suffering,  went  away  without  speaking. 

When  Thdriae  entered  her  father's  room, 
she  was  struck  by  the  state  in  which  she 
found  him,  fallen  into  an  arm-chair,  pale, 
motionless,  covered  with  perspiration,  and 
breathing  with  great  effort.  At  first  she 
thought  him  unconscious,  but  she  soon  saw 


that  his  eyes  moved,  and  were  directed  to¬ 
wards  her  with  tenderness  and  anxiety. 

“  Father — my  good  father — what  ails 
you  cried  she.  “  Has  any  one  gone  to 
fetch  the  doctor  ?” 

“  No,”  said  her  father,  by  moving  his  head. 

“What  do  you  wish  for?  ^Vhat  is  it 
you  desire  ?”  tenderly  said  Therese,  seeing 
the  supplicating  expression  of  his  eyes ; 
“have  you  anything  to  tell  me — to  me 
alone  ?" 

“  Yes,”  said  Crevecoeur,  turning  his  head 
with  an  effort. 

“  Oh !  speak,  my  darling  father.  I  will 
do  all  that  you  tell  me.  I  know  every¬ 
thing  ;  I  have  seen  all,  and  known  what 
you  must  have  suffered.  You  can  tell 
everything  tome.” 

Crl  vecceur  made  some  vain  attempts, 

I  but  could  not  utter  a  syllable.  He  was 
already  seized  With  the  beginning  of  an 
attack ;  but  his  eyes  first  turned  towards 
his  daughter  with  a  great  meaning  in  them, 
and  thence,  describing  a  circle,  appeared 
directed  to  one  of  the  walls  in  the  room. 

Thdtl'se  turned  her  eyes  to  the  some 
side,  and  tried  to  discover  what  it  was  that 
fixed  her  Arther's  attention,  and  timidly 
pointing  to  a  miniature  hanging  near  the 
mantel- piece — 

“  Is  it  that  ?’’  said  she. 

“  Yes,’’  replied  Crevecceur,  by  a  move¬ 
ment  of  his  head. 

“  I  understand,  my  dear  father,  I  under¬ 
stand.  You  wish  me  to  consult  M.  Mau¬ 
rice,  as  I  should  consult  you,  and  have  the 
same  confidence  in  him  as  in  you  ;  that  he 
should  bo  my  brother.  Say,  is  that  your 
desire 

Crevecceur  appeared  to  revive,  and, 
making  a  last  effort,  he  feebly  articulated 
“Yes,”  looking  at  Thdrl-so  most  affec¬ 
tionately  ;  then  closed  his  eyes,  and  fell 
bock  in  his  choir.  His  spirit  had  gone 
forth  from  the  world,  and  the  work  of  de¬ 
struction  was  accomplished.  The  poison 
of  selfishness  had  penetrated  his  soul,  but 
man  could  discover  no  traces  of  it. 

Therese  threw  herself  on  her  knees,  called 
him  in  vain,  took  his  hands,  which  were 
already  cold,  and,  no  longer  doubting  her 
misfortune,  fell  fainting  at  his  feet,  without 
having  the  power  to  call  for  assistance. 

A  servant,  entering  by  chance,  found  the 
father  and  daughter  in  this  state,  thought 
them  both  dead,  and  ran  to  tell  her  mis- 
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tres>,  at  the  same  time  taking  precautions 
to  save  her  nerves. 

The  nearest  doctor,  sent  for  immediately, 
declared  it  was  too  late  ;  that  Cri  vecoeur 
was  dead,  and  had  been  so  for  half  an  hour, 
of  severe  apoplexy. 

“  As  to  this  young  girl,”  said  he,  after 
having  contemplated  with  pity  the  beauti¬ 
ful  sleeping  statue,  resembling  one  of  Niobe's 
daughters,  “  it  is  nothing ;  but  take  care  of 
her — she  has  need  of  the  greatest  attention.” 

He  wrote  a  prescription,  and  went  away. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  IN  LONDON. 

V _ WORKIKO  HOURS,  FOR  WORKIKO  WOMKS. 

The  labour  question,  ever  a  delicate 
and  comj)licated  one,  is  just  now  assuming, 
or,  rather,  has  already  assumed,  a  very 
serious  aspect,  and  men’s  minds  arc,  natu¬ 
rally  enough,  directed  to  the  examination 
of  the  respective  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  employer  and  employed,  'fhere  arc  cer¬ 
tain  difficulties,  it  is  true,  connected  with 
this  question,  for  both  master  and  man; 
but  how  comes  it  to  pass  with  the  three 
millions  of  women* — i.  «.,  three-fourths 
of  the  adult  female  population  of  Great 
Britain  engaged  in  independent  industry — 
that,  whenever  a  strike  takes  place — when¬ 
ever  a  turn-out  occurs — whether  in  London, 
Birmingham,  Manchester,  or  any  other 
manufacturing  town,  that  the  dissatisfied 
employet  are  always  the  men  ? 

Have  the  women,  have  the  young  girls, 
have  the  children,  who  work  for  their  daily 
bread,  no  grievances  requiring  redress,  no 
long  hours  that  demand  curtailing,  no 
scanty  wages  that  undoubtedly  ought  to 
be  raised — no  burdens,  no  heavy  burdens 
to  be  carried,  no  sufferings  to  be  endured  ? 

Nine  hours  a  day’s  work  for  a  man !  with 
thousands  of  women  in  I.«ndon  who  know 
I  exactly  what  it  is  to  sit  sewing  hrenty  con¬ 
secutive  hours  in  the  day  for  six  weeks 
together,t  with  the  milliners’  hours  stand¬ 
ing  at  the  following  figures : —  Honrs, 

Shortest  time  (in  season) .  1‘.2 

Busy  time .  1.5^ 

\  Emergencies  .  18 

In  some  cases  .  22 


•  See  “  Edinbnrcli  Review,”  April,  I8S9. 
t  Sec  article  London  Wareliousc  Seamstresses, 
“  Enitlisbvoman’s  Journal.” 

4  Government  Report  Committee. 


Nine  hours  a  day’s  work  for  a  man 
when  thousands  of  poor  laundry-women 
stand  at  the  wash-tub  and  the  -ironing- 
board  from  seven  in  the  morning  till  nine 
at  night,  with  women  and  children  working 
in  the  factories — 

Honrs. 

Generally .  10 

Sometimes .  11 

More  commonly .  12 

In  many  instances  . 15  &  1C 

And  even  18  hours  consecutively. 

Nine  hours  a  day’s  work  for  a  man !  with 
thousands  more  women  from  sunrise  to 
sunset  in  the  orchards,  the  hop-fields,  and 
the  harvest  grounds.  No,  no !  Mr.  Work¬ 
men,  that  ifine  hours’  movement  is  a  great 
mistake  in  more  senses  than  one,  and  so 
long  as  women  work  twice  those  hours 
for  a  great  deal  less  than  half  your  wages, 
we  wonder  you  are  not  ashamed  to  make 
such  a  demand. 

What  a  wide  question  is  that  of  woman’s 
work !  and  how  thankful  wo  ought  to  be, 
and  are,  that  so  many  good  and  clever 
men  are  coming  forward  to  assist  us  in  the 
efforts  now  being  made  for  the  extension 
of  the  field  into  which  that  labour  may  be 
carried.  What  an  article  was  that  in  the 
“  Edinburgh  lieview”  for  this  last  April ! 
As  Mrs.  Jamieson  very  truly  says,  “  It  is 
of  itself  a  sign  of  the  times  ;  four  or  five 
years  ago  such  an  article  would  not  have 
been  accepted  by  the  editor.”  But  how 
greatly  that  assistance  is  needed,  will 
easily  be  seen  from  the  fact  to  which  that 
writer  very  properly  alludes.  “  'rho  tale  is 
plain  enough ho  says ;  “  so  far  from 
our  countrywomen  being  maintained  as  a 
matter  of  course  by  us  ‘  the  bread  winners,’ 
three  millions  out  of  six  of  adult  Engli.sh- 
women  work  for  subsistence,  and  two  out 
of  the  three  in  independence.  With  this 
new  condition  of  affairs,  new  duties  and 
new  views  must  be  accepted.” 

London,  of  course,  gives  a  very  large 
proportion  of  these  workers,  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  the  following  statistics  will  he  found 


correct : — 

Milliners  and  dressmakers  ... 

4.‘1,928 

Seamstresses  and  shirtmakers 

21,210 

Bonnet  and  straw-hat  makers 

3,787 

Capmakers . 

1,277 

Staymakers . 

2.400 

Silk  embroiderers  . 

1,413 

Muslin  embroiderers  . 

60 

I 
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T.'iilors .  8,292 

Sliocmakers .  7,158 

Bookbinders  .  4,154 

Glovers . .  ...  090 

Tcleprapb  clerks  .  100 


Notbing,  it  will  be  seen,  is  here  said  about 
governesses,  authors,  music-mistresses,  ac¬ 
tresses,  shop  girls,  servants,  or  luundry- 
woinea — each  a  large,  separate,  and  in- 
llucntial  chiss — all  working,  many  for  their 
daily  bread,  and  with  varied  success  and 
remuneration.  One  of  the  greatest  diffi¬ 
culties  would  be  an  attempt  to  average  the 
earnings  of  women  (particular  classes  may, 
perhaps,  be  averaged),  because  wages  so 
often,  as  in  domestic  service  and  among 
governesses,  vary  from  caprice  and  from 
circumstances  over  which  the  employed 
may  have  no  control,  though  more  frequently  ; 
arising  from  the  proficiency  or  ignorance  j 
of  the  workers.  If  women  would  but  un-  | 
(lerstand  that  unskilled  labour  is  of  small  I 
value  in  the  market,  if  they  would  but  work 
tliemselvcs  up  to  the  point  which  the 
market  •  requires,  we  should,  in  a  great 
measure,  get  rid  of  those  lamentable  over-  | 
hours,  under-payment,  and  their  conse-  | 
quent  evils,  about  which  we  hear  so  many 
and  such  sad  tides. 

Many  a  young  girl  in  the  country,  who 
reads  this  paper,  will  h.ave  beard,  no  doubt,  | 
of  the  capabilities  of  London,  the  certainty  , 
of  obtaining  work,  and  of  the  high  wages  > 
received  there.  We  have  no  wish  to  deny 
any  one  of  these  facts;  but  if  our  reader! 
ilreams  of  visiting  and  settling  in  London, 
let  her  remember  that  constant  work  and  , 
high  wages  are  only  for  those  whose  ca¬ 
pacities  have  been  correspondingly  culti¬ 
vated,  and  whose  work  will  be.ar  the  test  of . 
comparison  with  the  work  of  first  hands.  | 
For  the  rest,  there  remains  for  respectable 
mediocrity  the  everlasting  toil,  the  eternal 
round  of  labour,  that  grinds  the  soul  and 
barely  saves  the  body. 

There  is  a  large  body  of  women  in  Lon- 
ilon,  known  as  warebonse  seamstresses — ’ 
some  thousands,  we  believe.  Let  us  look  at , 
them.  They  work  in  gangs  of  from  fifty  ! 
to  seventy  at  the  houses  of  their  employers.  | 
Several  of  these  houses  are  in  the  city, , 
some  at  Islington,  others  elsewhere.  Ex-  j 
actly  as  the  clock  strikes  nine,  hundreds  of  j 
these  “fringe  and  tassel  hands,”  “mourning  ] 
flower  makers,”  “  straw  hat  sewers,”  &c.,  i 
are  seen  round  the  doors  of  their  respective  1 


workrooms,  and  enter  to  commence  their 
day's  toil  as  the  bell  tolls  the  hour,  there  to 
remain  stitching  for  their  bare  bread,  until 
the  hands  of  the  old  clock  on  the  stairs  point 
to  the  same  hour  of  nine  again.  But  think 
not,  oh,  gentle  and  innocent  reader  t  tliat 
I  the  day’s  work  is  even  then  completed — at 
I  least,  not  if  it  bo  in  the  season— for  any 
!  attentive  observer  may  notice  “  the  hands,'* 

I  as  they  turn  out  at  night,  bearing  away 
,  more  work,  and  still  more  work,  to  bo  com- 
j  pletcd  before,  or  at  least  by,  the  morning 
dawn. 

And  the  pay? 

The  piece-workers;  by  working  all  the 
day,  half  the  night,  and,  not  uufrequently, 
part  of  tbo  Sabbath,  earn  from  six  shillings 
to  a  pound  a  week,  the  pay  depending  less 
on  labour  and  time  than  on  the  kind  of  work. 
Women  do  occasionally  earn  25s.  a  week 
fur  some  eight  or  nine  weeks  in  succession, 
then  15s.,  123.,  8s.,  or  5s.,  according  to  the 
season ;  but  for  many,  many  weeks  the  best 
bands  will  not  average  5s.  a  week,  and  infe¬ 
rior  hands  not  more  than  2s.  or  fls.  Several 
months  in  the  year,  commencing  with  the 
first  week  in  July — when  hundreds  in  Lon¬ 
don  stand  face  to  face  with  famine — they 
earu  even  less Less,  mark  you,  than  28. 
a  week  I  On  an  average,  perhaps,  mantle- 
makers,  straw-hands,  and  flower-makers 
will  get  six  shillings  weekly  (i.  e.,  for  twelve 
hours’  labour  a  day),  while  inferior  workers, 
who  make  braces  and  skirts  of  dresses,  do 
not  earn  more  than  four  shillings. 

No  wonder  that  an  excellent  judge  (the 
prison  inspector,  F.  Hill,  Esq.)  is  beard  de¬ 
claring  that  “  the  payment  for  the  labour  of 
females  in  this  country  is  so  small  os  to 
demand  for  obtaining  an  honest  living,  a 
greater  power  of  endurance  and  self-control 
than  can  reasonably  be  expected ;  and 
much,”  he  continues  to  add,  “  would  be 
done  towards  securing  the  virtue  of  the 
female  sex,  if  the  practical  injustice  were 
put  an  end  to,  by  which  women  are  excluded 
from  many  kinds  of  employment,  for  which 
they  are  naturally  qualified,”  but  for  which, 
let  us  also  add,  they  must  qualify  themselves. 

Since  commencing  this  paper,  a  pam¬ 
phlet  has  been  placed  in  our  hands,  bear¬ 
ing  the  title  of  “  A  Statement  of  the 
Views  and  Plans  of  the  Society  for  Pro¬ 
moting  the  Employment  of  Women,”  from 
which  we  learn  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  difficulty  of  women  getting  employ- 
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ment  in  London,  omoes  havo  been  taken  at 
26,  Great  Castle-street,  Regent-street,  and 
a  committee  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  large  school  for  girls  and 
young  women,  where  they  may  be  spe¬ 
cially  trained  to  wait  in  ^ops,  by  being 
thoroughly  instructed  in  accounts  and 
book-keeping,  and  thus  made  capable 
of  becoming  clerks,  cashiers,  and  ticket- 
sellers  at  railway  stations.  It  is  also  con¬ 
templated  to  establish  workshops  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  school,  where  the  girls 
might  be  taught  other  trades — trades  well 
suited  to  women,  but  now  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  in  the  hands  of  men — such  as  print-  | 
itig,  hair  dressing,  and  possibly  even 
watch-making. 

This  is  a  very  important  and  cheering  ! 
fact,  and  we  earnestly  recommend  the 
pamphlet  to  the  attention  of  our  readers, 
especially  to  all  those  interested  in  this 
most  important  question.  Such  a  society, 
snsely  conducted,  will  (we  don’t  say 
remedy  all  the  evils)  assuredly  very  mate¬ 
rially  assist  in  raising  the  standard  of  prac¬ 
tical  education  among  women,  and  work  in 
the  light  direction  towards  curing  some  of 
those  evils  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded. 

There  seem  to  us  just  four  great  ways 
of  bettering  the  condition  of  the  working 
women  of  this  country,  and  we  believe 
that  whoever,  in  either  of  thess  four  ways, 
assists  us,  or  allows  us  to  assist  ourselves,  i.s 
bestowing  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
relief  that  can  possibly  be  conferred  on 
long-suffering  women. 

The  first  great  way  to  better  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  working  wo.men  of  England  is 
to  give  them  a  better,  a  more  practical,  a 
more  real  education,  by  means  of  which 
they  may  secure  those  higher  wages  and 
■borter  hours  which  fall  to  the  portion  of 
skilled  labour. 

Secondly,  their  condition  may  materially 
be  improved  by  the  opening  of  new  pro¬ 
fessions  and  trades,  such  as  are  advocated 
by  this  new  society. 

Thirdly,  by  emigration,  which  is  most 
wonderfully  overlooked  as  a  preventive 
against  trouble,  misery,  despair,  and  ruin. 

And  fourthly,  by  withdrawing  from  the 
labour  market,  all  those  workers  who  have 
husbands  and  fathers,  from  whom  the 
means  of  subsistence  ouffhc  to  be  obtained. 
Hnridreds  and  hundreds  of  women  work 


in  London  at  the  expense  of  neglecting 
their  children  and  homes — wives,  mind 
you,  whose  husbands  spend  as  much,  or 
more,  in  gin  as  the  women  earn  at  the 
wash-tub,  so  that  not  onlv  is  the  number 
of  workers  needlessly  multiplied,  but  no 
tangible  good  of  any  description  arises 
from  the  toil. 

For  the  wife’s  first  place  and  duty  is  at 
home,  and  where  that  is  comfortable,  and 
decent,  and  bright,  twenty  to  one  there 
will  the  husband  and  the  father  be  found ; 
and  how,  we  would  like  to  know,  is  that 
possible,  where  the  woman  stands  in  the 
laundry,  or  at  the  ironing-board,  the  live¬ 
long  da^  ?  • 

To  gu-ls  who  prefer  living  at  home  with 
their  parents,  instead  of  entering  household 
service,  none  of  these  objections  can  apply ; 
and  if  this  hint  was  but  carried  out,  their 
present  23.  or  2s.  6d.  a-day  for  some  days 
in  the  week  would  soon  mount  into  8s.  and 
33.  6d.  for  every  day  in  the  week,  to  which 
would  be  added  the  comforts  of  a  better- 
regulated  home. 

The  payment  for  needlework  might  be 
raised  in  the  same  way,  but  tliat  the  com¬ 
petition  in  that  is  so  great— prisons,  peni¬ 
tentiaries,  orphan  houses,  and  schools  of 
discipline,  all  taking  in  work  and  under¬ 
selling  the  actual  needlewoman,  so  that  we 
almost  despair  of  any  real  improvement  in 
that  direction ;  indeed,  when  wo  hear  of 
sixteen  hours'  stitching  jor  fourpence,  as 
payment*  we  may  well  despair. 

Perhaps  the  very  best  thing  that  has 
happened  to  the  poor  needlewoman  is  the 
introduction  of  sewing  machines,  for  a 
girl,  by  the  help  of  one  of  these,  is  able  to 
obtain  a  living,  employers  giving  12s.  a- 
week  for  the  management  of  each  machine ; 
and  so,  while  some  poor  creatures  will  be 
I  turned  away  from  this  lucrative  employ- 
I  ment,  their  more  skilled  sisters,  with  less 
labour,  will  receive  a  very  fair  remunera- 
I  tion ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  but  tiiat  the 
I  introduction  of  sewing  machines  will,  ulti¬ 
mately,  like  the  introduction  of  railways, 
multiply  a  hundredfold  the  employment 
and  tlie  wages  of  all  connected  with  them. 

We  saw,  with  some  surprise,  but  much 
pleasure,  one  of  these  machines,  the  other 
day,  at  the  St.  Giles’s  Refuge,  Bloomsbury, 


*  Commou  paymeut  for  London  slop  sliop 
labour. 
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boing  worked  by  one  of  the  children  in 
that  excellent  Inatitntion.  And  now  if  we 
tell  it,  will  it  be  believed  ?  Nevertheless, 
it  is  perfectly  true,  that  letters,  received 
yesterday,  the  9th  August;  in  the  year  of 
Grace  1859,  from  New  Zealand,  written 
by  the  matron  and  six  children  (the  eldest 
not  eighteen),  sent  out  by  the  colony, 
inform  their  friends  that  all  the  girls 
obtained  situations  in  most  respectable 
families  immediately  after  landing,  with 
wages  of  only  Jt25  a-year,  the  youngest, 
who  suffered  from  an  impediment  in  l\pr 
speech,  receiving  20/. ! 

Consider,  now,  what  emigration  has 
done  for  these  girls,  and  the  depth  of 
misery  from  which  they  have  been  rescued. 
The  London  labour  market,  with  regard 
to  women,  is  frightfully  overstocked ;  the 
workers  are  destroying  themselves  and 
each  other ;  wages  are  low,  hours  are  long, 
the  supply  spasmodic ;  and  if  the  advice  of 
one  who  knows  whft  the  London  women 
can  do,  must  do,  and  do  do,  might  dare 
to  be  offered  to  any  stranger  intending  to 
settle  in  the  metropolis,  it  would  be, 
“  Keep  away ;  resist  the  idea  as  a  snare 
and  a  temptation.  Half  starve  iu  the 
country  rather  than  wholly  starve  or  do 
worse  in  London.  The  workhouses  are 
full,  the  prisons  are  full,  the  streets  are 
full,  the  workshops  are  full.  Keep  away !” 

M.  S.  U. 

A  MARRIAGE 

IN  THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  (iueen 
JIary,  the  government  of  the  little  island  of 
Sark,  which  lies  at  a  short  distance  from 
that  of  Guernsey,  was  committed  to  Sir 
llobert  Dudley,  a  very  valiant  knigljt,  of 
an  ancient  and  honourable  family,  who  was 
equally  distinguished  by  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  his  mind  and  person,  and  by  the 
brilliancy  of  his  military  achievements.  He 
did  pot  find  the  duties  of  his  government 
very  arduous.  The  island  was  defended  by 
a  fortress  which  was  impregnable,  except 
in  one  part,  where  the  ascent  was  steep  and 
diilicult,  and  so  nnrrow  that  only  two  per¬ 
sons  could  walk  abreast.  The  place,  t'lo, 
being  very  barren,  and  the  inhabitants 
zealously  loyal  to  the  (iueen  of  England, 
there  was  nothing  in  it  to  tempt  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  an  invader.  With  a  little  garri¬ 


son,  therefore,  of  only  twenty  men.  Sir 
Robert  Dudley  found  himself  soificiently 
strong  to  bid  deSance  to  any  enemy,  and 
sufiBciently  at  leisure  to  seek  such  pleasures 
as  so  lonely  and  barren  a  xock  as  the  island 
of  Sark  could  offer  to  his  grasp.  At  tiist 
the  knight  murmured  much  at  what  he 
called  his  banishment.  His  reputation  as 
a  chivalrous  warrior,  and  his  alliance  to 
several  noble  houses,  seemed  to  justify  the 
hope  which  he  had  entertained  of  being  ap¬ 
pointed  to  a  much  more  distinguished  and 
profitable  command.  In  time,  however, 
letters  of  complaint  were  mnch  less  fre¬ 
quently  received  from  him  by  his  friends 
iu  London,  and  the  rest  of  the  garrison  in 
the  island  imagined  that  the  symptoms  of 
disappointment  and  dissatisfaction  were  far 
mere  faintly  visible  on  his  features.  Its 
barren  soil,  its  rugged  rocks,  and  the  bois¬ 
terous  waves  which' roared  around  it,  had 
not  been  able  to  banish  love  fimm  the  Isle 
of  Siwh. 

Annette  Dslbrct,  a  young  and  beautiful 
orphan,  wiis  the  heiress  of  the  only  fiunily 
of  any  thing  like  wealth  or  importance  in 
the  island.  Slender  as  was  the  revenue 
which  she  derived  from  the  few  productive 
acres  which  the  isle  produced,  stUl  it  raised 
her  so  far  above  the  condition  of  her  neigh¬ 
bours  that  she  was  familiarly  known  by 
the  appellation  of  tho  t/ueen  of  Sark.  She 
was  descended  of  an  ancient  and  illnstrious 
family,  which  had  held  large  possessions 
in  Normandy ;  but.  as  her  ancestors  had 
always  adhered  to  tlie  fortunes  of  the  sove¬ 
reigns  of  England,  the  conquest  of  that 
province  by  the  French  (who  had  recently 
taken  from  t/ueen  Mary  the  last  remnant 
of  her  Continental  dominions,  Calais)  de¬ 
prived  them  of  all  their  ancient  patrimony 
except  wKtt  they  held  iu  the  Isle  of  Sark. 
Annette  had  been  educated  in  Fingland ; 
and,  although  her  straitened  fortunes  obliged 
her  to  hide  her  head  on  a  rock  in  the  British 
Channel,  yet  her  high  spirit,  her  well-stored 
mind,  and  her  beautiful  person  would  have 
graced  the  proudest  and  most  polished  court 
in  Europe. 

She  was  about  the  middle  height,  slightly 
but  gracefully  formed,  with  large,  bright 
gruy  eyes,  a  complexion  of  the  most  dazzling 
fairness,  and  long,  shining  auburn  lock^ 
which  streamed  in  rich  profusion  down  her 
shoulders.  Her  charms  were  such,  that 
there  was  not  a  he.irt  iu  the  island  which 
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bad  not,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  felt  | 
tlieir  influence ;  but  there  was  only  one  | 
wbo  was  presumptuons  enough  to  aspire  | 
to  tbe  possession  of  tbe  band  of  tbe  Queen  | 
of  Sark.  This  was  ber  own  cousin,  Clement  j 
Amiot,  the  son  of  a  deceased  sister  of  her  I 
father’s.  This  young  man  had  been  bom  j 
after  tbe  death  of  bis  father,  and  his  mother 
terminated  her  existence  a  few  hours  after  I 
his  birth.  His  destitute  condition  had  in-  ! 
duced  the  Sieur  Dalbret  to  send  for  him  ' 
from  Rouen,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  and 
to  bring  him  under  his  own  protection  at 
Sark.  As  the  youth  advanced  in  years,  he 
exhibited  great  courage,  address,  and  intre¬ 
pidity,  mingled,  however,  with  a  brutal 
and  sanguinary  disposition,  a  violent  tem¬ 
per,  and  a  contempt  of  all  restraint  and 
control.  The  charms  of  his  beautiful  cousin 
were  alone  able  to  soften  his  obduracy,  and 
for  her  he  soon  entertained  a  violent  passion, 
which  was  not  looked  upon  with  the  slightest 
degree  of  favour  either  by  the  object  of  it  or 
her  father.  The  mild  and  gentle  spirit  of 
Annette  shuddered  at  the  violence  and  im¬ 
petuosity  of  Clement,  and  Dalbret,  who  saw 
how  ill-assorted  a  union  between  two  such 
persons  would  be,  was  anxious  that  Amiot 
should  be  removed  from  Sark.  An  attempt  1 
which  the  young  man  made  to  carry  off  l 
Annette  from  the  island  soon  afforded  Dal- 1 
bret  a  favourable  pretext  for  sending  him  j 
back  to  his  father’s  relatives  at  Rouen. ' 
'There  he  distinguished  himself  only  by  his 
violent  conduct  and  wild  debaucheries ;  but  I 
in  a  short  time  he  obtained  a  commission  ! 
in  the  service  of  the  King  of  France,  where  j 
hit  flery  and  impetuous  spirit  found  itself 
in  its  proper  element.  He  soon  obtained 
advancement  and  honour  by  acts  of  daring 
and  romantic  valour,  and,  for  a  time  at  least, 
appeared  to  forget  the  Isle  of  Sark  and  the 
bewitching  being  who  had  been  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  his  banishment  from  its  shores,  i 
She,  in  the  meantime,  being  a  stranger  to  j 
the  passion  of  love,  congratulated  herself! 
on  her  escape  from  a  troublesome  and  im-  j 
portunate  suitor,  whose  solicitations  she 
could  not  flatter  with  any  prospect  of  suc¬ 
cess,  and  found  herself  sufficiently  happy 
in  the  affection  of  her  father,  who  doated 
upon  his  beautiful  child.  His  death,  how¬ 
ever,  which  happened  at  the  siege  of  Calais, 
deeply  saddened  her  naturally  joyous  and 
cheerihl  temperament,  and  the  tears  which  i 
streamed  down  tlie  fair  cheeks  of  Annette  I 


Dalbret  were  regarded  with  a  more  than 
ordinary  sympathy,  because,  like  the  weeds 
which  Yorick  plucked  from  the  grave  of  the 
courteous  monk,  they  seemed  “  to  have  no 
business  there.” 

Spirits,  the  lightest  and  gayest,  have 
been  known  to  feel  the  influence  of  mis¬ 
fortune  more  deeply  than  those  of  habitual 
gloom  and  melancholy,  as  the  shadow  of 
the  thunder  cloud  is  more  intensely  visible 
on  the  waters  of  the  c.alm,  bright  summer 
sea  than  on  the  turbulent  and  storm- 
tossed  wave.  So  fared  it  with  Annette. 
The  death  of  her  father  was  the  first  and 
I  a  most  fearful  interruption  to  the  simple 
I  quiet  current  of  her  thoughts.  She  had 
j  often  before  taken  her  leave  of  him  on  his 
I  departure  for  battle,  but  she  had  as  often 
,  welcomed  him  back  crowned  with  honour 
I  and  glory.  The  probability  of  his  death 
!  was  a  thought  that  had  never  intruded 
itself  on  her  mind.  'The  last  time,  how¬ 
ever,  that  ho  left  the  island,  an  ominous 
sadness  weighed  down  her  spirits. 

“h'ather!  dear  Father!”  she  said,  as  she 
wrung  his  hand  at  parting,  but  her  sobs 
;  rendered  the  rest  of  the  sentence  inaudible. 

“  Weep  not,  my  fair  child !’’  said  the 
Sicur  Dalbret,  “  but  hope  that  I  shall  soon 
return  to  clasp  you  in  my  victorious  arms.” 

“  Have  not  tliose  arms,  my  father,”  she 
said,  “  been  already  enough  victorious  ? 
Remain  with  me,  and  my  unwearied  love 
shall  find  them  employment  enough  in 
returning  the  affection  of  your  daughter’s 
heart.” 

“  Sweetest,  it  must  not  be,”  said  her 
father,  smiling  and  kissing  away  her  tears. 
“  This  once,  once  only,  must  I  again  face 
the  enemy,  who  threatens  to  deprive  the 
Queen  of  the  last  poor  remnant  of  her 
ancestors’  splendid  heritage  in  France.  I 
will  soon  return,  if  Heaven  pleases,  alive 
and  well ;  but  if  not,  I  shall  have  earned 
an  honourable  grave.  My  royal  mistress 
will  not  bury  the  remembrance  of  my  long 
services  in  my  tomb.  No,  no ;  my  cofHn 
may  prove  more  serviceable  to  my  daughter 
than  my  life.” 

“  Talk  not  of  thy  coffin,  brave  old  sol¬ 
dier,”  said  Sir  Robert  Dudley ;  “  and  for 
thy  daughter,  trust  her  to  my  protection. 
Would  that  we  could  find,”  he  added  in  a 
lower  tone,  “  a  bridegroom  worthy  of  her!” 

The  old  man  pressed  the  governor’s 
hand  and  smiled,  while  the  lady  hung 


wiped  away  her  tears,  awakened  emotions  I  All  was  joy  and  ffladncss  in  the  hearts 
in  her  heart,  compared  with  which  the  ^  of  tlie  lew  inhabitants  of  the  island  when 
paroxysms  of  grief  seemed  to  be  tran-  1  the  glad  news  was  piiblished  that  Sir  Ilo- 
(juillity  and  peace,  and,  while  he  plucked  I  bcrt  Dudley  was  about  to  wed  the  bcauti- 
away  from  it  the  arrows  of  sorrow,  he  I  ful  (iueen  of  Sark.  The  gloom  which  had 
planted  those  of  a  still  more  potent  deity  '  hung  on  the  spirits  of  all  since  the  death  ot 
there.  Although  a  decorous  period  elapsed  the  Sieur  Dalbrct  was  immediately  dissi- 
after  her  father's  death  before  Annette  ad-  j  pated  ;  the  merry  peal  of  bells  and  the  joy- 
mitted  that  she  understood  the  meaning  of  I  ful  report  of  the  cannon  of  the  fortress 
her  lover’s  attentions,  yet  their  result  may  |  proclaimed  a  day  of  jubilee,  and  young, 
be  narrated  in  a  single  sentence.  The  old,  and  poor  (for  there  were  no  rich  in  the 
knight  was  indefatigable  and  importunate,  island)  hastened  to  tlie  chapel  to  be  wit- 
but  delicate  and  respectful  in  his  solicita-  nesses  of  the  celebration  of  this  au.«picious 
tions.  The  lady  sighed,  and  blushed,  and  union. 

wept,  and  smiled,  and  at  length  consented ;  The  chapel  was  a  neat  Gothic  edifice,  of 
and  finally  a  day  was  fixed  fur  the  celebra-  great  antiquity,  small,  but  fully  adequate 
tion  of  the  nuptials  of  the  enamoured  pair  to  the  supply  of  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
in  the  chapel  attached  to  the  fortress  of  island.  At  the  altar  stood  the  pastor  of 
Sark.  this  insular  flock,  a  venerable  man,  on 
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down  her  head  and  blushed.  Dudley  then  self  to  be,  tlie  passionate  admirer  of  the 
gently  led  her  from  the  place  of  her  father’s  Queen  of  Sark,  and  had  flattered  himself 
embarkation,  and  Dulbrct  was  speedily  on  that  ho  was  gaining  some  ground  in  her 
board  the  vessel  which  was  to  convey  him  affection,  when  the  arrival  of  the  nows  of 
to  Calais.  •  her  father’s  death  rendered  the  further 

At  the  period  at  which  this  narrative  prosecution  of  his  suit  indecorous,  and 
commences,  neither  the  grey-headed  war-  compelled  him  to  exchange  the  language 
rior  nor  his  coffin  had  arrived  at  Sark ;  but  \  of  love  and  compliment  for  that  of  syin- 
the  fatal  intelligence  had  been  received  i  pathy  and  consolation.  Love,  however,  is 
that  he  had  been  killed  while  makifig  a  a  dexterous  manoeuvrer,  and  can  curry  on 
sally  on  the  besieging  forces,  and  had  been  ;  his  assaults  as  well  in  the  sable  habiliments 
buried  on  the  ramparts  of  Calais.  Dudley,  of  sorrow  us  when  crowned  with  the  laurel 
since  his  departure,  had  decidedly  become,  '  garland  of  honour. 

what  ho  had  for  some  time  suspected  him-  The  knight,  as  he  checked  her  sighs  and 
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whose  forehead  tine  had  planted  inna-  I 
merable  wrinkles,  and  whose  white  beard 
swept  the  volnme  from  which  he  pro- 
nonneed  the  marriage  rites.  The  bride 
stood  on  his  right  hand,  closely  veiled,  the 
bridegroom  on  bis  left,  wearing  his  military 
dress,  but  without  his  sword.  The  rest  of 
the  garrison  (with  the  exception  of  one 
sentinel,  who  remained  to  guard  the  ascent 
from  the  sea  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken)  also  were  present,  and  had  laid 
aside  their  weapons  before  joining  in  the 
celebration  of  so  holy  and  peaeeful  a  cere¬ 
mony.  They,  as  well  as  a  few  male  and 
female  domestics  attached  to  the  fortress, 
atood  near  the  altar,  while  the  area  of  the 
eacred  edifice  was  ocenpied  by  the  mstic 
inhabitants  of  the  island,  who  had  crowded 
in  to  witness  an  event  which  excited  nzti- 
versal  interest.  At  length  the  priest  joined 
the  bands  of  the  youthful  pair  together, 
and  was  about  to  pronounce  the  words 
whidi  pledged  them  to  the  irrevocable 
compact,  when  a  loud  tumult  was  beard 
at  the  chapel  door,  shouting  and  the  clash 
of  weapons,  and  a  party  of  soldiers,  wear¬ 
ing  French  uniforms,  and  carrying  drs— 
Bwosds  in  their  hands,  rnshid  into  the 
chapel. 

“Forbear!’’  said  their  leader,  advancing 
to  the  altar,  and  pointing  his  sweed  at  the 
priest's  breast;  “in  the  name  of  KiiNi 
Henry,  I  command  you  to  forbear !”  i 

Dudley  and  the  rest  of  the  garrison  in-  | 
etinctivcly  put  tliemselves  iu  attitudes  of 
defence ;  but  they  were  totally  unarmed, 
and  could  only  oppose  their  naked  breasts 
to  the  swords  of  the  Frenchmen.  An  I 
appalling  silence  for  a  minute  pervaded  ! 
the  assembly,  which  was  broken  by  An-  I 
nette,  who,  clinging  to  her  lover,  and,  with  { 
a  look  of  horror,  hiding  her  face  in  his  ' 
bosom,  exclaimed,  “  'Tis  Clement  Amiot,  i 
aave  me,  save  me  !"  j 

“  Who,  and  what  are  you,  sir  ?"  asked 
Dudley,  advancing  towards  the  leader  of 
the  intruders ;  “  and  by  what  authority 
do  you  justify  this  intrusion  ?" 

“  Fair  sir,”  said  the  other,  bowing  cour¬ 
teously,  “  methinks  that  Sir  Robert  Dudley 
should  not  have  yet  to  learn  that  in  time 
of  war,  strength  and  numbers  form  an 
authority  sniBcient  for  taking  possession  of 
tm  unguarded  fortress  of  the  enemy.  My 
name  is  Clement  Amiot,  a  captain  in  the 
service  of  the  Most  Christian  King,  and  by 


virtue  of  the  good  swords  in  the  hands  of 
myself  and  comrades,  and  of  sundry  pieces 
of  gold  drawn  across  the  itching  p^m  of 
your  solitary  sentinel,  we  have,  while  you 
have  been  dreaming  of  love  and  beauty, 
made  ourselves  masters  of  the  Isle  of  Sark, 
and  of  the  persons  of  its  garrison.” 

“  The  perjured  traitor!  the  base-minded 
mercenary  scoundrel  1”  exclaimed  Dudley 
m  an  agony  of  surprise  and  indignation. 

“  Nay,  nay,  gentle  governor,”  ssid  Amiot, 
“  wrong  not  the  honest  man  with  your  in¬ 
jurious  lan^tage,  who  has  now  become  a 
soldier  of  King  Henry.  He  stipulated  for 
the  lives  and  freedom  of  all  the  garrison 
I  before  he  consented  to  deliver  up  the  for- 
I  tress,  and'there  is  now  a  vessel  in  the  har¬ 
bour  in  which  you  are  all  at  liberty  to 
embark  for  Guernsey.” 

“  Sir,”  said  Dudley,  “  the  terms  which 
yon  offer  ns  are  frank  and  honourable,  and, 
were  they  otbarwise,  we  have  no  choice 
left  ns  bnt  to  accept  them.  We  must  to 
Gnernaey,  gentlemen,”  be  added,  addreas- 
I  ing  his  ooimdM ;  “  and  mine  most  be  tbs 
ta^  of  excnsingi  as  wdl  as  I  can,  te  o«r 
saveresgn  ftie  nnibrtnnato  ritraiaslsnces 
nader  which  Ibis  eaptnre  has  bees  made. 
In  the  meantime.  Captain  Amiot,  suffer 
the  ceremony,  which  your  presence  has 
interrupted,  to  be  solemnized  ere  tliis  fair 
lady  and  I  take  onr  departure  from  the 
Isle  of  Sark.” 

“  Pardon  me,  fair  sir,”  said  Amiot,  “  I 
said  nought  touching  the  departure  of  the 
lady ;  my  promise  only  extending  to  the 
persons  of  the  garrison.  The  lady  is  a 
native  of  this  island,  and  therefore  owes 
allegiance  to  King  Henry.  She  is,  more¬ 
over,  my  aiHanced  bride  ;  and  fortune  has 
now  put  it  in  my  power  to  compel  the  per¬ 
formance  of  those  solemn  and  numerous 
promises  which  she  has  made  me.” 

“  Thy  words  are  as  false  as  thy  conduct 
is  base  and  wicked,”  said  Annette ;  “  no 
promise  to  thee  ever  passed  my  lips,  except, 
that,  as  long  as  the  blood  flowed  in  my 
veins.  I  would  despise  and  hate  thee.” 

“  Gentle  madam,”  said  Amiot,  “your 
•memory  is  somewhat  treacherous.  Mine, 
thank  Heaven,  is  more  faithful  tome.  That 
;  fair  hand  must  instantly  be  linked  with 
I  mine,  unless  you  would  be  provided  with  a 
lodging  in  one  of  the  dungeons  of  the 
I  fortress.” 

“  Villain  !"  exclaimed  Dudley,  snatch- 


in^  a  sword  from  tlie  hand  of  oua  of  the 
French  soldiers  who  stood  near  him,  and 
rushing  towards  Amiot.  His  blow,  how¬ 
ever,  was  coolly  parried  by  the  latter,  and^ 
he  was  instantly  surrounded  bv  above  a 
dozen  Frenchmen,  who  beat  tiia  weapon 
from  his  hand,  and,  being  assaulted  on  all 
sides,  he  sank  to  the  groond  faint  with  the 
loss  of  blood.  . 

*'  lie  is  disabled  from  doing  farther  mis¬ 
chief  for  the  present,”  said  Amiot;  “see 
to  his  wonnds  and  bind  them  np,  that  he 
may  bo  able  to  undertake  the  journey  to 
Guernsey  instantly.  Ye,  I  presume,  gen¬ 
tlemen,’’  he  added,  turning  to  the  officers 
of  the  g.arrison,  “  are  content  to  accept  the 
terms  wliich  I  offer,  ami  to  retire  from  the 
island  without  loss  of  time  ?” 

“  We  are  content,  Captain  Amiot,”  said 
one  who  was  second  in  command  to  Sir 
Robert  Dudley ;  “  our  commander  is  ex¬ 
hausted  from  the  loss  of  blood,  but  his 
hurts  do  not  seem  to  be  of  a  critical  or 
dangerous  nature." 

“  For  the  love  of  Heaven,  Clement,” 
said  Annette,  rushing  towards  him,  “  let 
me  depart  with  them.” 

“  For  the  love  of  thee,  fair  cousin,"  said 
Amiot,  “  I  answer  no." 

“  Ttien  thus,”  she  said,  taking  up  the 
sword  which  had  been  stricken  out  of  the 
hand  of  Dudley,  and  pointed  it  at  her 
bosom. 

“Thus,”  interrupted  Amiot,  snatching 
the  weapon  from  her  hand,  “  thus  do  you 
make  an  exhibition  of  folly  and  madness 
which  would  justify  my  resorting  to  the 
severest  measures  to  bring  you  back  to 
reason,  but  that  as  your  kinsman  and  yonr 
lover"  (licrc  his  features  assumed  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  tenderness  from  which  she 
turned  away  with  abhorrence  and  disgust) 
“  I  mu.st  take  but  toe  much  delight  in  par¬ 
doning  whatever  fault  you  may  commit. 
Farewell,  gentlemen,  farewell!  commend 
me  to  the  gallant  knight  who  now  rules  in 
Guernsey,  and  tell  him  that  Clement 
Amiot  hopes  shortly  to  pay  him  a  visit.” 

The  Englishmen  bowed  slightly  to  their 
victor,  and,  supporting  the  insensible  form 
of  Dudley  in  their  arms,  departed  from  the 
chapel.  “  See  them  fairly  out  of  the  bar- 
hour,  good  Eustace,"  said  Amiot ;  “  and, 
should  they  evince  any  disposition  to  linger 
near  the  island,  point  the  gims  of  the  for¬ 
tress  at  them  and  now,  madam,"  he  added. 


taming  to  Annette,  who,  pale  and  trem¬ 
bling,  leaned  her  head  against  a  pillar, 
while  the  tears  streamed  down  her  cheeks, 
and  (ell  upon  her  heaving  bosom,  “  now  is 
Clement  Amiot  once  more  at  your  feet  to 
prefer  his  suit.  No  longer  your  father’s 
humble  proUge,  but  a  soldier  (and  not  one 
of  the  least  renowned)  of  King  Henry  of 
France,  he  is  still  your  passionate  admirer, 
and  offers  his  hand  and  heart  for  yonr 
acceptance.” 

“  And  that  hand,”  said  the  lady,  “  red 
with  the  blood  of  the  gallant  Dudley,  and 
that  heart  which  has  prompted  you  to 
offer  violence  to  the  daughter  of  your 
deceased  patron  and  protector,  do  1  reject 
with  scorn  and  indignation.’’ 
j  Amiot’s  lip  moved  convulsively,  and  his 
!  dark  eye  shot  fire  as  he  listened  to  Annette’s 
I  answer  to  his  addresses. 

I  “  Girl,"  said  he,  in*  a  hollow,  suppressed 
I  tone  of  voice,  and  approaching  his  lips  so 
I  close  to  her  ear  that  his  words  were  in- 
i  audible  to  all  present  but  herself,  “  trifle 
I  not  with  me !  1  love  thee  with  a  passionate 
I  — a  desperate — aye,  it  may  be,  with  a 
deadly  fervour.  Thou  art  in  my  power. 
For  thee  have  I  resigned  on  honourable 
and  lucrative  command  in  order  to  lead 
the  attack  on  this  barren  rock,  hearing 
I  that  this  day  thou  wert  to  wed  yon  wittol 
I  Englishman.  Torture,  imprisonment,  death 
— all  these  it  is  in  my  power  to  inffict  on 
thee — and  by  Heaven  ! - ” 

“  Away,  inpgatc  and  blasphemer !’’  said 
Annette,  “  call  not  Heaven  to  bear  witness 
to  thy  atrocions  intentions.  Torture,  im¬ 
prisonment,  death — all,  all  will  Annette 
Dalbret  suffer  ere  Clement  Amiot - ” 

“  Bethink  thee,  Annette,”  said  Amiot  in 
I  a  low  and  calm,  but  firm  and  decided,  tone. 
I  “  I  have  bethought  me,”  she  exclaimed. 
“  Traitor  and  parricide,  who,  while  yet  the 
ashes  of  my  father  and  thy  benefactor  are 
scarce  cold,  offerest  insult  and  violence  to 
I  his  daughter,  how  can  I  thiuk  of  thee  but 
I  with  hatred  and  scorn  ?’’ 

The  shadow  of  his  demon  spirit  mounted 
to  Amiot’s  face  as  he  unsheathed  bis  sword 
!  and  rushed  upon  Annette.  One  of  his 
own  comrades,  however,  sprang  between 
them,  and  turned  aside  his  weapon. 

“  Gallant  captain,”  he  said,  “  are  there 
not  stout  English  hearts  enough  on  which 
to  exercise  thy  sword  ?  or,  tell  me,  art  thou 
mad  7” 
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“  It  may  be,  it  may  be  !"  said  Amiot,  as 
he  smote  his  forehead  with  his  band,  and 
quietly  suffered  the  interference  of  his 
comrade.  “Eustace,  I  have  loved  her 
with  a  constancy  and  truth  which  she  has 
requited  only  with  contumely  and  scorn. 
She  was  the  morning  star  of  my  life — the 
being  on  whom  my  youth  was  spent  in  fond 
and  passionate  gazing.  I  could  not  touch  the 
lute  or  the  harp  to  please  her  ear ;  I  could 
not  weave  a  garland  of  wild  flowers  for  her 
brow  ;  I  could  not  tread  a  light  lavolta  to 
charm  her  eye ;  but  I  could  bunt  the  wild 
wolf  to  his  lair,  and  lay  his  yet  warm  and 
panting  heart  at  her  feet ;  1  could  and  did 
rush  into  the  wave  and  snatch  her  fragile 
form  from  what  seemed  an  inevitable  death. 
I  would  have  devoted  all  that  I  possessed — 
health,  and  youth,  and  life  itself — to  win  a 
smile  from  her,  and  she  spumed  me,  she 
hated  me,  she  despised  me  T’ 

Beating  his  forehead  with  his  clenched 
hand,  and  pacing  hurriedly  backwards  and 
forwards,  while  the  big  drops  poured  down 
hU  temples,  he  uttered  these  incoherent 
words.  The  horror  and  dismay  which  his 
attempted  violence  had,  at  first,  excited  in 
the  bosoms  of  all  present,  now  gave  way 
to  a  general  feeling  of  sympathy,  in  which 
even  Annette  appeared  to  participate. 

“  Clement,’’  she  said,  “  1  ever  know  you 
to  be  bold  and  daring  as  the  lion,  and,  I 
had  hoped,  as  generous  and  noble-hearted 
too.  He,  it  is  said,  will  not  prey  upon  a 
defenceless  maiden,  hut  will  exert  his 
resistless  strength  in  her  defence.” 

“  Sweet  Annette  I”  said  Amiot  in  n  be¬ 
seeching  tone,  and  apparently  somewhat 
soothed  by  the  mildness  and  gentleness 
with  which  she  spoke ;  “  say  but  the  word, 
bid  you  reverend  man  unite  us  in  those 
holy  bonds - ’’ 

“Never,  never!’’  interrupted  Annette. 
“  My  heart  is  Robert  Dudley’s,  and  with 
L  him  only  shall  this  hand  be  united  in  those 

holy  bonds.” 

“  Your  bolts,  your  bolts,  good  heavens!” 
exclaimed  Amiot,  tearing  his  hair,  and 
p  '.cing  about  the  little  chapel  with  frantic 
gestures ;  “  why  fall  they  not  on  my 
<  head,  or  hers,  or  both  ?  Away  with 
her,  away  with  her !  I  dare  not  trust  my 
I  heart  or  my  hand  in  her  presence.  The 

J  ove  which  lives  in  the  one  prompts  the 

S  violence  of  the  other.  Annette,  if  you 

will  not  be  my  bride,  you  must  for  the 

i 

i 


present  be  my  prisoner.  Time  and  soli¬ 
tude,  and  consideration,  may  sway  you 
from  your  cruel  determination  ;  'your  cap¬ 
tivity  shall  be  a  gentle  one,  and  happier, 
far  happier,  than  the  freedom  of  him  who 
dooms  you  to  it.” 

“  But  less,  far  less  happy,”  said  Annette, 
“  than  that  in  which  my  father  sleeps. 
Thanks,  thanks,  ye  pitying  heavens !”  she 
added,  falling  on  her  knees,  “  that  he  has 
not  lived  to  see  this  day.” 

“  Name  not  thy  father,  girl,”  said  Amiot 
sternly. 

“  Does  his  name  appjil  thee?’’  exclaimed 
Annette.  “  Well  it  may  !  Ha !  now  I 
do  remember  that  when  he  last  parted 
from  me, 'he  said  that  his  coilin  might 
prove  more  serviceable  to  his  daughter 
than  his  life.  Surely  he  meant  that  his 
memory,  when  dead,  would  be  more  re¬ 
vered  by  thee  than  his  presence  while 
living.  Then,  by  my  dead  father's  ashes, 
Clement  Amiot,  I  do  conjure  thee, 
spare  his  daughter.  Suffer  me  to  depart 
and  join  my  affianced  husband,  and,  in 
requital  of  thy  kindness,  possess  thyseif,  if 
thou  wilt,  of  whatsoever  in  this  island 
poor  Annette  Dalbret  can  call  her  own.’’ 

“  Thyself,  thyself,  Annette,  is  all  that  I 
would  possess,”  said  Amiot.  “  Take  her 
away  from  me — let  not  my  eyes  at  present 
any  longer  encounter  hers.  See  that  she 
be  committed  into  safe  but  kind  and  gentle 
keeping.” 

Shut  up  in  a  lonely  chamber,  in  the 
fortress  of  Sark,  Annette  spent  a  week  in 
utter  solitude,  which  was  <jnbroken,  ex¬ 
cept  by  the  occasional  presence  of  a  French 
soldier,  who  placed  her  meals  before  her. 
Amiot  hoped  thus  to  tame  down  her  obdu¬ 
rate  spirit,  and  that  the  prospect  of  a 
restoration  to  liberty  and  soeiety  would 
induce  her  to  favour  his  addresses.  Her 
spirit,  however,  only  grew  stronger  and 
prouder  from  the  efforts  that  were  made  to 
subdue  it,  and  the  replies  which  she  sent 
to  several  notes  addressed  to  her  by  her 
persecutor,  breathed  only  the  most  un¬ 
conquerable  firmness  and  determination  . 
“  The  memory  of  my  father — my  plighted 
troth  to  my  affianced  bridegroom — my 
scorn  for  the  base  and  malignant  spirit, 
which  wars  upon  a  fatherless  and  unpro¬ 
tected  female — and  my  determination  to 
I  endure  captivity  and  death,  rather  than 
I  cease  to  cherish  that  memory — than  break 
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that  troth — than  mitigate  that  scorn, 
render  the  further  addresses  of  Clement 
Amiot  needless." 

Such  were  the  brief  but  emphatic  terras 
of  the  last  answer  which  she’condescended 
to  return  to  Araiot's  letters.  The  French¬ 
man's  resentment  was  exasperated  to  a 
degree  that  bordered  upon  madness.  He 
swore  by  all  the  saints  in  the  calendar  to 
linve  her  hand,  or  her  heart’s  blood,  and 
sent  a  peremptory  message  to  her,  bidding 
her  meet  him  in  the  chapel  of  the  fortress, 
on  the  ensuing  day,  at  the  hour  of  noon, 
when  the  priest  would  he.  ready  to  unite 
her  to  him  in  the  holy  bonds  of  matri¬ 
mony. 

The  chapel  of  the  fortress  of  Sark, 
therefore,  on  the  following  day,  presented 
a  scene  very  similar  to  that  which  we 
have  already  described.  The  same  bride, 
the  same  priest,  and,  for  the  most  part,  the 
same  spectators  were  there,  but  the  men  who 
composed  the  garrison,  and  who  were  also 
present,  wore  the  uniform  of  the  French 
instead  of  the  English  monarch,  and  in  the 
countenance  of  the  bridegroom,  instead  of 
the  frank,  open,  and  joyous  features  of  Sir 
Robert  Dudley,  were  traced  the  fierce, 
gloomy  glance,  the  lowering  brow,  the 
quivering  lip,  and  the  pallid  complexion 
which  denoted  the  mingled  anxiety,  ma¬ 
lignity,  fear,  and  conscious  guilt,  by  which 
the  bosom  of  Clement  Amiot  was  agitated. 

Annette  stood  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
priest,  as  on  the  former  occasion,  but,  in¬ 
stead  of  having  her  features  closely 
shrouded  as  they  were  then,  she  had 
thrown  back  her  veil,  and  exhibited  to  the 
gaze  of  the  assembled  multitude  a  face, 
pale  indeed  and  sorrowful,  but  still  sur¬ 
passingly  beautiful,  and  her  features  wore 
an  expression  of  insulted  dignity  and  un¬ 
shaken  resolution.  Amiot  held  out  his 
hand  towards  her,  in  the  hope  that  she 
would  take  it  into  her  own ;  but  she  stood 
silent  and  immoveable  as  a  statue,  and 
then  did  his  unclasped  hand  seek  his 
sword,  which  he  half  drew  from  his  scab¬ 
bard,  while  he  gnashed  his  teeth,  stamped 
violently  on  the  ground,  and  darted  on 
Annette  a  glance  of  fire. 

“  ’Tis  strange,  reverend  father,”  said 
Amiot,  addressing  the  trembling  priest, 
“  that  a  maiden,  on  whom  I  wish  to  bestow 
the  highest  mark  of  favour  and  esteem 
that  is  in  my  power  to  confer,  should  thus 


I  contumaciously  resist  my  kind  intentions 
I  in  her  favour.  The  heart  of  Clement 
'  Amiot,  however,  can  nurse  resentment  as 
well  as  affection,  and  within  one  half  hour, 
unless  Annette  Dalbret  consents  to  become 
his  bride,  she  shall  taste  the  bitterness  of 
the  vengeance  which  she  has  provoked. 
Here,”  he  added,  fixing  the  point  of  his 
I  sword  on  the  ground,  and  resting  on  its 
!  hilt,  “  will  I  for  that  period  await  her 
'  determination.” 

I  A  solemn  silence  succeeded  this  address. 
The  spectators  gazed  anxiously,  sometimes 
i  on  the  features  of  Amiot  and  sometimes  on 
I  those  of  Annette,  but  in  neither  could  they 
I  di,scover  any  relaxation  of  the  unyielding 
determination  which  was  expressed  in  both. 

1  Annette's  bosom  heaved,  it  is  true,  more 
I  and  more  as  the  minutes  wore  away,  but 
I  she  betrayed  not  the  slightest  indication  of 
]  an  intention  to  yield-to  the  wishes  of  her 
I  persecutor.  Before,  however,  the  time 
I  limited  by  Amiot  had  half  expired,  a  sol- 
’  dier  approached  him,  and  informed  him 
I  that  there  was  a  Flemish  vessel  in  the 
harbour,  some  of  the  passengers  in  which 
I  craved  permission  to  land  on  the  island. 

I  “  Who  and  what  are  they,  fellow,  and 
I  wherefore  would  they  land?"  asked  Amiot 
I  angrily. 

I  ‘‘  They  are  English  soldiers,  sir,"  an- 
I  swered  the  soldier,  “  who  bring  the  dead 
body  of  the  Sieur  Dalbret  from  Calais, 
whose  last  wish  was,  that  his  bones  might 
be  interred  by  those  of  his  wife  in  the 
chapel  of  the  fortress  of  Sark." 

“Away  with  thee,  fellow  !  ’  said  Amiot, 
"  it  cannot  be.  No  English  soldier  must 
land  here  while  I  am  governor  of  the 
island.” 

“My  father's  coffin!”  exclaimed  Annette. 
“And  wonldst  thou,  ingrate,  spurn  his  bones 
from  his  native  shore,  in  which  they  only 
crave  a  place  of  sepulture  ?” 

I  “They  have  agreed,"  said  the  soldier, 

'  “  that,  before  they  are  permitted  to  land 
with  the  coffin,  they  will  submit  to  the 
strictest  search  for  the  purpose  of  ascer¬ 
taining  that  no  weapons  are  concealed  upon 
their  persons.  They  have  promised  a 
present  of  one  hundred  marks  in  money, 
'  and  of  goods  now  in  their  ship  to  the  value 
I  of  two  hundred  marks  more,  if  their  friend 
'  may  be  buried  in  the  spot  in  which,  with 
I  his  dying  breath,  he  requested  that  he 
I  might  be  laid,  and  if  twenty  of  his  ancient 
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comrades  may  follow  his  remains  to  the 
grave.” 

“  Grant  them  their  request,  Amiot,”  said 
Annette,  “  so  mayst  thou  in  some  slight 
degree  expiate  thy  offences  to  God  and  me.” 

Amiot’s  heart,  although  principally  oc¬ 
cupied  by  ambition  and  lore  (if  the  furious 
passion  which  he  entertained  for  Annette 
deserved  that  name),  had  still  room  in  it 
for  avarice.  The  stern  ripdity  of  his  fea¬ 
tures  relaxed  when,  mention  was  made  of 
the  three  hundred  marks. 

One  himdred  marks  in  money,  sayest 
thou,  Eustace  f 

“  Even  so,  sir,”  answered  the  soldier, 
producing  a  bag,  “  which  I  am  authorized 
to  place  in  your  hands,  and,  farther,  to 
conduct  so  many  persons  as  you  shall  ap¬ 
point  to  the  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
possession  of  the  goods.” 

“My  garrison  consists  but  of  twenty  men, 
Eustace,  of  whom  four  must  proceed  to  the 
vessel  to  secure  the  treasure :  and  twenty 
Englishmen  are  to  land.  Nevertheless, 
methinks  that  sixteen  well-armed  French¬ 
men  will  be  a  match  for  twenty  men  who 
will  have  nothing  but  their  clenched  hands 
to  oppose  to  our  sabres  and  pistols.  Let 
them  land,  Eustace,  and  do  thou  with  three 
comrades  proceed  to  the  vessel.  Be  sure, 
however,  that  the  rogues  have  not  so  much 
as  a  knife  about  them,  and  that  the  goods 
are  of  the  full  value  which  they  assign  to 
them.  We  will  hold  the  mourners  as 
hostages  until  your  safe  return.” 

Eustace,  with  three  other  soldiers,  having 
left  the  chapel,  Amiot  flashed  another  of 
those  glances,  which  sometimes  lighted  up 
his  stem,  repulsive  features  to  an  almost 
demoniacal  expression,  upon  Annette. 
“Prepare,”  ho  said,  “to  share  your  father's 
coffin,  unless,  after  the  solemnization  of 
these  funeral  rites,  you  join  your  hand  with 
mine.” 

“  I  am  prepared,"  she  said,  lifting  up  her 
eyes  to  heaven.  “  Holy  Virgin,  pray  for 
me  1  My  father  predicted  that  by  his 
coffin  I  should  be  released  from  my  sorrows. 
He  meant  that  they  and  I  should  alike  be 
consigned  in  it  to  repose.” 

As  she  thus  spake,  the  mourners  entered 
the  sacred  edifice.  Four  of  them  bore  the 
coffin  of  the  old  man  upon  their  shoulders, 
and  the  others  followed  it.  They  wore 
long  black  cloaks,  which  instantly  attracted 
the  jealous  gaze  of  Clement  Amiot. 


“  Search  them  once  more !”  ho  exclaimed.  | 

“  My  knaves,  perchance,  have  been  negli-  I 
gent  in  the  execution  of  their  duty.  Those 
cloaks  may  hide  something  more  than  the 
forms  of  these  lachrymose  mourners  beneath 
them."  I 

A  very  strict  search  was  then  immediately 
made  upon  the  persons  of  the  EnglUbmen,  I 
but  not  even  a  knife  could  be  fouud  upon  ’! 
them.  I 

“  All  is  safe,”  stud  Amiot ;  “  they  may  I 
proceed ;  but  stand,  soldiers  of  King  Henry,  1 
to  your  arms.”  j 

The  Englishmen  then  descended  with  1 
their  mournful  burthen  to  the  vault  which  | 
held  the  ashes  of  a  long  line  of  ancestors  of  I 
the  Dalbret  family.  Annette  would  have  ' 
joined  them,  but  Amiot,  in  a  stem,  harsh 
tone,  commanded  her  to  remain  by  his  side. 

She  sank,  however,  on  her  knees,  joined 
her  hands  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  and  i 
mentally  supplicated  Heaven  for  the  repose  ; 
of  her  father's  souL 

“  Have  they  despatched  tlieir  work  so 
quickly?”  said  Amiot,  as,  after  an  unusually 
short  inten’al,  he  heard  the  mourners  re¬ 
ascending  the  steps  which  led  them  into 
the  body  of  the  chapel.  “  Well,  well, 
soldiers  make  brief  work  of  these  mum¬ 
meries.  Ha!  by  St  Dennis,”  he  added, 

“  betrayed,  betrayed !” 

These  last  words  were  uttered,  as,  having 
divested  themselves  of  their  cloaks,  with 
pistols  stuck  in  their  belts,  and  drawn 
swords  in  their  hands,  the  twenty  English¬ 
men  showed  themselves  at  tlie  entrance  of 
the  vault,  and  rushed  upon  Amiot. 

The  Frenchman  stood  upon  his  guard 
manfully,  cut  a  passage  through  his  assail¬ 
ants,  and  made  his  way  to  the  other  end  of 
the  chapel,  where  his  own  comrades  had 
stood  panic-stricken  for  a  moment,  but  im¬ 
mediately  afterwards  joined  him  in 
endeavouring  to  beat  back  their  enemies. 
Although  the  Englishmen  mustered  only 
four  more  than  their  opponents,  yet  that 
was  a  fearful  disproportion  where  the  num¬ 
bers  on  both  rides  were  so  small,  added  to  ^ 
the  sudden  and  unexpected  nature  of  their 
attack,  which  gave  them  an  ovcrwhekniiig  I 
advantage.  Two  Frenchmen  were  struck  | 
to  the  grotmd  almost  at  the  moment  that  I 
the  atU^  commenced.  Amiot,  however,  | 
contrived  to  rally  his  little  party,  and  stood  | 
boldly  on  the  defensive,  until  a  thrust  from  I 
the  sword  of  the  English  leader  pierced  ^ 
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him  to  the  heart,  and  he  fell  lifeless  to  the 
ground. 

“  Quarter !  quarter !”  cried  the  surviving 
Frenchmen,  throwing  down  their  arms. 
“  Soldiers  of  England,  the  citadel  is  yours !" 

“  And  a  richer  prize,’’  said  the  English 
leader,  walking  up  to  Annette,  who  had 
already  recognised  in  her  preserver  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  Sir  Robert  Dudley;  “a  richer 
prize  than  the  citadel  is  mine— the  hand 
and  heart  of  Annette  Dalbret.” 

Annette,  overwhelmed  with  surprise  and 
joy,  leaned  her  face  upon  her  lover’s 
tx^m,  while  tears,  but  not  of  bitterness, 
coursed  each  other  down  her  cheek,  and 
her  beating  heart  tltrobbed  audibly. 

“  Thy  father’s  coffin  has  saved  thee, 
Annette,”  said  Dudley — “  it  contained  not 
the  lifeless  relics  of  the  brave  old  soldier, 
but  these  good  swords  which  have  rescued 
thee  from  the  power  of  the  tyrant.  Wilt 
thou  be  mine,  sweet  Annette  ?” 

“  Thine — thine  for  ever !”  she  exclaimed, 
grasping  his  hand. 

The  lovers  approached  the  altar,  the 
priest  pronounced  the  marriage  rites,  and 
the  nuptials  at  Sark,  after  having  been 
subjected  to  so  fearful  an  interruption  as 
that  which  has  been  narrated  in  these 
pages,  were  at  length  happily  solemnized. 

PRIZE  QUOTATIONS. 

REMORSE. 

[The  great  object  of  us  all  ought  to  be  to 
take  such  lessons  from  the  examples  of  others, 
as  will  tend  to  insure  the  largest  amount  of 
what  every  one  should  consider  to  be  the 
true  end  of  his  or  her  being — happiness! 
No  person,  therefore,  who  watches  tlie  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  passions  will  allow  them  to  act 
beyond  that  prudent  control  which  restrains 
from  the  perpetration  of  Crime,  the  De¬ 
stroyer  of  all  happiness.  He  or  she  will 
endeavour  to  regulate  them ;  and  the  best 
way  to  do  this  is  to  call  into  action  those 
other  passions  which  are  quite  opposite  in 
their  kind,  in  order  to  counterbalance  the 
effect  of  those  that  have  been  permitted  “  to 
run  riot  ”  in  the  activitv  of  evil.  There  are 
some,  however,  and  have  been  many,  who  allow 
themselves  to  proceed  too  far  in  the  paths  of 
vice  to  be  able  to  restrain  themselves  until  it  is 
too  late,  when  they  are  overtaken  by  remorse, 
which,  while  it  lasts,  is  one  of  the  most 
violent  and  painfhl  of  all  the  passions.  It 
may  be  described  as  a  sudden  and  poignant 
awakening  of  the  conscience  to  the  keenest 


perception  of  the  evil  committed.  Shok- 
speare  makes  Richard  II}.  say — 

My  conscience  bath  a  thousand  several  tongues. 
And  every  tongue  brings  in  a  severui  tale. 

And  every  tale  condemns  me  for  a  villain. 

A  passion  which  operates  so  powerfully  as 
this  was  not  likely  to  escape  the  poets,  con¬ 
sequently  they  have  illustrated  it  in  almost 
every  shape,  from  its  first  “small  begin¬ 
nings”  down  to  its  most  appalling  depths 
of  sublimity.  We  have,  therefore,  chosen 
“  Remorse  ”  for  our  next  subject.  ^Vhilst 
viewing  the  operations  of  the  passions,  how¬ 
ever,  as  we  see  them  painted  with  all  the  de¬ 
scriptive  colouring  of  the  imaginative  faculty, 
we  must  guard  ourselves  against  the  rash 
and  illiberal  opinion  that  mankind  are  worse 
than  they  really  are.  We  have  all  our  fail¬ 
ings,  all  some  virtues,  and  are  all,  more  or 
less,  swayed  bv  our  passions.  Some  have 
them  weaker  than  others  in  one  sense,  and 
some  stronger  in  another ;  yet  we  think  it  will 
be  found,  in  tlie  aggregate,  that  by  far  the 
greater  proportion  of  our  lives  is  passed 
either  in  the  performance  of  good  offices 
to  others  or  in  the  doing,  for  our  own 
gratification,  little  acts  which  may  spring 
troin  the  feeling  of  self-love  natural  to  us 
all,  but  which,  in  reality,  are  so  trifling  and 
inoffensive  as  to  be  unworthy  of  the  serious 
consideration  of  a  rational  creatnre.  As  a 
recipe  for  general  happiness,  then,  we  beg  to 
offer  the  following  brief  but  excellent  advice 
of  the  Emperor  tlarcns  Antoninus : — “  When 
you  would  make  yourself  cheerful  and  easy,” 
says  he,  “  consider  the  virtues  of  your  several 
acquaintances;  the  industry  and  diligence  of 
one,  the  modesty  of  anotlier,  the  generosity 
or  liberality  of  a  third,  and  in  other  persons 
some  other  virtue;  for  there  is  nothing  so 
delightful  as  the  resemblances  of  the  virtues, 
appearing  in  the  conduct  of  vour  contempo¬ 
raries  as  frequently  as  possible.”] 

POESY  OF  THE  PASSIONS, 

AMBITION. 

Methinks  we  should  have  an  ambition,  if  not  to 
advance  ourselves  In  another  world,  at  least  to 
preserve  our  post  In  it,  and  outslilne  our  inferiors 
In  virtue  here,  that  they  may  nut  be  put  above  us 
in  a  rtate  wlilch  Is  to  settle  tho  distinction  for 
eternity. — Spectator,  No.  219. 

If  we  look  abroad  u|K>n  the  great  mnltltude  of 
mankind,  and  endeavour  to  trace  out  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  action  in  every  Individual,  it  will,  I 
think,  seem  highly  probable  that  ambition  runs 
through  the  whole  species,  and  that  every  man, 
in  proportion  to  the  vigour  of  his  complexion,  is 
more  or  less  actuated  by  it— Jbid,  No.  221. 

As  when  two  rams,  strid  with  ambitious  pride. 
Fight  for  the  rule  of  the  rich-Seeced  fiocke. 

Their  homed  fronts,  so  fierce  on  either  side. 

Doe  meet,  that  with  the  terror  of  the  sbocke. 
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Aatonicd,  both  stand  senseless  as  a  blocks, 
Forgett'ull  of  tlic  hanging  vlctoric. 

SrEKSKR,  born  1553,  died  l.')99.— 
[/Wne  Qveene,  Book  /.,  Canto  2. 
Bnt  one  worse  fault,  ambition,  I  confess, 

That  makes  me  oft  iny  liest  friends  overpass.' 

SiK  Philip  Sionet,  bom  1554,  died  1586 _ 

[5onart<. 

Tell  men  of  high  condition. 

That  rule  affuirs  of  statu. 

Their  purpose  is  ambilion,  | 

Tlieir  practice  only  hate, 

And  if  tlicy  once  reply,  | 

Tlien  give  them  ail  tlie  lie.  I 

JosHua  Stlvestek,  born  15<>3,  died  1618. —  I 
[TAe  Sour$  Errand,  i 
Thou  would'st  be  great ;  j 

Art  not  without  ambition ;  but  witliout  I 

The  illness  should  attend  it.  What  tlion  would'st 
highly. 

That  would'st  thou  holiiy;  would'st  not  play 
false. 

And  yet  would'st  wrongly  win. 

William  SiiAKSPF.AnK.  bom  1564,  died  1616. — 
r Macbeth,  Act  1,  Scene  6. 


Tlirlllless  ambition,  that  wili  ravin  up 
Thine  own  life's  means. 

Ibid,  Act  2,  Scene  4. 

Cromwell,  I  charge  thee,  fling  away  ambition ; 
By  that  sin  fell  tlie  angels.  How  can  man,  then. 
The  Image  of  Ids  Maker,  lioi>e  to  win  by't  t 


Henry  VIII.,  Act  3,  Scene  2. 


But  'tis  a  common  proof 
That  lowliness  is  young  Ambition's  ladder. 
Whereto  tlic  climber  upward  turns  his  face; 

But  wlicn  he  once  attains  the  upmost  round,  j 

He  then  unto  the  laddi  r  turns  his  back,  i 

Looks  in  the  clouds,  scorning  the  base  degrees 
By  widch  lie  did  ascend.  So  f'tesar  may. 

JuKut  Ccetar,  Act  2,  Scene  1.  j 
The  noble  Bratus  \ 

Hath  told  yon  Caisar  was  ambitious ; 

If  it  were  so,  it  was  a  grievous  fault. 

And  grievously  has  Cmsar  answered  it. 

When  that  the  poor  have  cried,  Caesar  hath 
wept ; 

Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff. 

Yet  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious; 

And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 


Ibid,  Act  3,  Scene  2.  | 
The  lower  still  I  fall ;  only  supreme 
In  misery.  Sueh  Joy  Ambition  finds.  i 

JoHK  Miltok,  bom  1608,  died  1674 _ 

^Paradise  Lost,  Book  IV.,  line  91. 
Oil,  ,Snn !  to  tell  thee  how  I  hate  thy  beams. 

That  bring  to  my  remembrance  from  what  state 
1  fell;  how  glorious,  once,  aliove  tliy  splierc. 

Till  pride,  and  worse.  Ambition  threw  mo  dosm. 
Warring  in  heaven  'gainst  heaven's  matchless 
King.  Ibid,  Book  IV.,  line  37. 

He,  with  a  crew,  whom  like  ambition  joins 
With  him,  or  under  him  to  tyrannize. 

Ibid,  Book  XII. 
Do  but  in  thy  own  shade 
(Thy  head  upon  some  flowery  pillow  laid. 


Kind  Nature's  housewifery)  contemplate  all 
His  stratagems,  who  labours  to  enthral 
The  world  to  his  great  Master,  and  you'll  find 
Ambition  mucks  Itself,  and  grasps  the  wind. 
William  llABiaoTog,  bom  1605.  died  1654 — 
[Epistle  to  a  Friend. 
I  never  loved  ambitiously  to  climb. 

Or  thmst  my  hand  too  tar  into  tlie  fire. 

To  be  in  heaven  is  sure  a  blessed  tiling, 

But,  Atlas-like,  to  prop  heaven  on  one's  back. 
Cannot  but  be  more  labour  than  deliglit. 

Such  is  the  state  of  men;  in  honour  placed, 

Tiiey  are  gold  vessels  made  for  servile  uses ; 

Uigii  trees,  that  keep  the  tempest  from  low 
houses. 

But  cannot  shield  the  tempest  from  tliem.sclvcs. 

Thomas  Nash,  bora  li564,  died  1600 — 
[Summer's  Last  Will  and  Testament. 

Thy  boys.  Ambition,  Pride  and  Scorn, 

Force,  Rapine,  and  thy  babe  last-born. 

Smooth  Treaclicry,  call  hither. 

Ben  Jokson,  born  1574,  died  1637 _ 

[The  O olden  Age  Bestored.  A  Masque. 

Pride  and  ambition  here 

Only  in  far-futch'd  metaphors  appear: 

Here  nought  but  winds  can  hurtful  mnminrs 
scatter. 

And  nought  but  echo  flatter. 

Abbaiiam  Comxei,  bom  1618,  died  1667 — 
[The  Wish. 

Wlien,  bound  in  double  chains,  poor  Belgia  lay. 
To  foreign  arms  and  inward  sti  ife  a  |>rey. 

Whilst  one  good  man  buoy'd  up  the  sinking  state. 
And  Virtue  lalxiur'd  against  Fate; 

When  Fortune  basely  with  Ambition  join'd. 

And  nil  was  conquer'd  but  the  patriot's  mind. 

Matthew  Prior,  bora  1664,  died  1721. — 
[Ode  in  imitation  qf  Horace. 

Fired  with  the  thouglits  which  these  ideas  raise. 
And  great  ambition  of  my  country's  praise, 

Tlie  English  muse  should  like  tlie  Mantuan  rise. 
Scornful  of  earth  and  clouds,  should  reacli  the 
skies. 

Epistle  to  Boileau  on  the  Victory  of  Blenheim. 

If  parts  allured  thee,  think  how  Baron  shined. 
The  wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  mankind ; 

Or,  ravisli'd  with  the  whistling  of  a  name. 

See  Cromwell's  damned  to  everlasting  fame ! 

If  ali  united  thy  ambition  caii. 

From  ancient  story  learn  to  scorn  them  all. 

Alexander  Poi'E,  born  1688,  died  1744 _ 

[ftiny  on  Man,  Book  4,  line  261. 
Amliition  sighed ;  she  found  it  vain  to  trust 
The  faithless  column  and  the  crumbling  bust — 
Huge  moles,  wliose  shadow  stretch'd  from  shore 
to  shore; 

Their  ruins  perish’d  and  their  place  no  more. 

Epistle  to  Addison. 

So  drives  self-love,  through  just  and  througli 
unjust. 

To  one  man's  pow’r,  amliition,  lucre,  lust. 

Ibid 

To  try  the  deeps 

Of  dark  futurity,  with  Heaven  oUr  guide; 

The  unerring  Hand  that  led  us  safe  through  time 
That  planted  in  the  soul  this  powerful  hope. 


AMBITION. 
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Thia  infinite  unbition  of  new  life, 

And  endienjoys,  still  risiiie,  ever  new. 

James  Thomsom,  bom  1700,  died  1743. — 
[  Poem  to  the  Memory  of  Mr,  Congreve. 

Xo,  Freedom,  no;  I  will  not  tell 
How  Home,  before  thy  face, 

With  heaviest  sound,  a  (tiuiit4tatuc  fell. 

Push'd  l)y  a  wild  and  artless  race 
From  off  its  wide,  ambitious  base. 

When  Time  his  northern  sous  of  spoil  awoke. 

WU.LUM  COLLiKS  bom  17'20,  died  1756.— 
[Ode  to  Liberty. 

Let  not  Ambition  mock  their  useful  toll. 

Their  homely  joys,  and  destiny  obscure ; 

Xor  Grandeur  hear  with  a  disdainful  smile 
The  short  :uid  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 

Thosias  Grat,  bom  1716,  died  1771 — 
[Elegy  tcritten  in  a  Country  Churchyard. 

Ambition  this  shall  tempt  to  rise. 

Then  whirl  the  wretch  from  high. 

To  bitter  scorn  a  sacrifice. 

And  grinning  infamy. 

Ode  on  a  distant  prospect  of  Eton. 

Yes,  brotiier,  curse  with  me  that  baleful  hour 
When  first  Ambition  struck  at  regal  power. 

And,  tlius  polluting  lioiiour  in  its  source. 

Gave  wealth  to  sway  the  mind  with  doubie  force. 
Oliver  Goldsmith,  bom  1728,  died  1774. — 
[The  Traveller. 

Hut,  Leicc.ster  (or  I  much  am  wrong). 

It  is  not  beauty  lures  thy  vows; 
llatlier,  Amliition's  gilded  croam 
Makes  thee  forget  tliy  liumble  spouse. 
William  Jdlivs  Mickle,  born  1734,  died  1788. — 
[C'amnor  Hall. 

•Vnd  tlirough  the  rolls  of  memory  appeids 
To  ancient  honour,  or,  in  act  serene 
Yet  watchful,  raises  the  majestic  sword 
Of  public  power,  firom  dark  Ambition’s  reach. 

To  guard  the  sacred  volume  of  the  laws. 

Mark  Akenside,  bora  1721,  died  1770 _ 

[Pleasures  of  Imagination. 

Then  grieve  not  thou,  to  wliom  the  indulgent 
muse 

Vouchsafes  a  portion  of  celestial  fire, 

Xor  blame  the  impartial  Fates,  if  tlicy  refuse 
‘The  imperial  banquet  and  the  ificli  attire. 

Know  thine  own  worth,  and  reverence  the  lyre. 
Wilt  thou  deliase  tlio  heart  which  God  refineil  t 
Xo;  let  thy  Heaven-taught  soul  to  Heaven 
aspire. 

To  fancy,  freedom,  harmony  resigned; 

Ambition's  grovelling  crew  for  ever  left  behind. 

James  nEArriE,  born  1735,  died  1803 _ 

[The  Minstrel. 

Like  them,  abandoned  to  Ambition’s  sway, 

1  sought  fur  glory  in  the  paths  of  guile; 

And  fawned  and  smiled  to  plunder  and  betray. 
Myself  betrayed  and  plundered  all  the  while. 

Ibid. 

Ambition’s  slippery  verge  shall  mortals  tread, 
Wliere  raiu’s  ^if  iiiifatliom’d  yawns  beneath! 

Ibid. 


I  hate  that  dram’s  discordant  sound. 
Parading  round,  and  round,  and  round ; 

To  thoughtless  youth  it  pleasure  yields, 

And  lures  from  cities  and  from  fields, 

To  sell  tlicU'  liberty  for  cliarms 
Of  tawdry  lace  and  glittering  arms; 

And,  when  Ambition's  voice  commands. 

To  march,  and  fight,  and  fall  In  foreign  lands. 
JouK  Scott,  bora  1730,  died  1783. — 
[On  the  Drum. 

My  sheep  I  neglected,  1  broke  my  sheep-hook. 
And  all  the  gay  haunts  of  my  youth  I  forsook; 
Xo  more  fur  Amliitu  fresh  garlands  I  wore. 

For  ambition,  1  said,  would  soon  eure  me  of  love. 

Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  died  1777.— 
[Dallad  of  Aminta. 
King  thongh  he  be. 

And  King  in  England  too ;  he  may  be  weak. 

And  vain  enough  to  be  ambitious  still. 

William  Cowi-er,  born  1731,  died  1800. 

[Liberty. 

Praise  enough 

To  fill  the  ambition  of  a  private  man, 

Tliat  Chatliam's  language  was  his  mutlier-tongue. 
And  Wolfe's  great  name,  compatriot  with  his  own. 

Ibid. 

This  folio  of  four  pages,  h.ippy  work ! 


WIint  is  it  but  a  map  of  busy  life. 

Its  fluctuations,  ami  its  vast  concerns  1 
Here  runs  tile  mountainous  and  craggy  ridge 
That  tempts  Ambition. 

The  Task. 

Thus  speaks  tlie  page  that  paints  Ambition’s  race. 
The  monarch's  pride,  his  glory,  his  disgrace; 

The  lieadlong  course  that  maddening  heroes  run. 
How  soon  triunipliant,  aud  how  soon  undone. 

Geoeoe  Crabbe,  bora  1754,  died  1832.— 
[The  Library. 

1  marked  Ambition  in  his  war  array, 

1  heard  the  mailed  monarch's  trouldous  cry. 
Ah!  wherefore  dues  the  northern  conqueror 
stay! 

Groans  not  hcrclinriot  on  its  onward  way  f 
Samuel  Taylor  Coleridoe,  born  1772,  died  1834. 

[  Ode  to  Departing  Year. 

’Tis  not  impatient  joy  which  thus  disturbs 
In  that  young  breast  the  healthful  spring  of  life 
Joy  and  ambition  have  forsaken  him. 

Ills  soul  Is  sick  with  hope. 

Kobeut  Southey,  bom  1774,  died  1843 — 
[/ioifen'cT,  the  Last  of  the  Goths,  Canto  2. 
Till  from  Amidtion’s  feverish  dreams,  the  touch 
Uf  Death  awoke  him. 

Ibid,  Canto  16. 

I  blame  myself,  and  ne’er  sliall  cease  to  blame, , 
That  niy  insane  ambition  for  the  name 
Of  brother  to  Theodric,  founded  oil 
Those  high-built  hopes  that  crushed  her  by  their 
fall. 

Thomas  Campbell,  bora  1777,  died  1817. — 
[  Theodric. 

Would'st  thou  bc.sr  again  love’s  trouble. 
Friendship’s  death-dissevered  ties. 

Toil  to  grasp  or  miss  the  babbie, 

Of  Ambition’s  prize.  A  Dream. 
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Thine  only  gift  ha«  been  the  graye 
To  those  that  worshipped  thee ; 

Nor,  till  thy  fall,  could  mortals  gneM 
Ambition's  leu  than  littleness. 

Gbobge  Gordon  (Lord  Btrok),  bom  1788,  died 
[1824.— Otis  to  yapoltOH  Bonaparte, 

Shall  we  build  to  ambition  t  Ah !  no, 

Affrighted  he  shrinketh  away. 

For  see,  they  would  pin  him  below 
In  a  small  narrow  care,  and,  begirt  with  cold 
clay. 

To  the  meanest  of  reptiles  a  peer,  and  a  prey. 
UerAert  Kwowles,  bom  1788,  died  1817. — 
ILinei  mitten  in  the  Churchyard,  Richmond, 
[ Vorkihire. 

Great  poet,  'twas  thy  art 
To  know  tliyself,  and  In  thyself  to  be 
Whate'er  Lore,  Hate,  Ambition,  Destiny, 

Or  the  firm,  fatal  parpone  of  a  heart 
Can  make  a  man. 

HaaiLT  CoLRBinaE,  boro  1796,  died  1849.— 
[Sonnet  on  Shaktpeare. 


Selfish  Ambition  I  Thon, 

Vulgar  alike  in  all,  whate'er  their  ends. 

Art  bnt  a  yielding  to  onr  baser  nature. 

Ebexezer  Eluot,  bom  1781,  died  1851. — 
lOrealfoUe  at  Home. 

Sleep  on,  sleep  on.  Oh,  manhoed's  dreams 
Are  all  of  earthly  pain  or  pleasure. 

Of  Glory's  toils.  Ambition’s  schemes. 

Of  cherished  love,  or  hoarded  treasure. 

John  MACKWonm  Praed. — 
IChUdhood  and  hit  VitUort. 

Ob  I  fret  away  the  fabric  wails  of  Fame, 

And  grind  down  marble  Ctesars  with  the  dust; 

Hake  tombs  inscriptionless — raze  each  high  name, 
And  waste  old  annonrs  of  renown  and  rust; 

Do  all  of  this,  and  thy  revenge  is  just. 

Hake  such  decays  the  trophies  of  thy  prime. 

And  check  Ambition's  overweening  lust, 

That  dares  exterminating  war  with  time ; 

But  we  arc  guiltless  of  that  lofty  crime. 

Tuoxas  Hood,  bom  1798,  died  1848. — 
[  Plea  of  the  Afidtummer  Pairiei. 

France  had  its  eagle,  but  his  wings,  though  lofty 
they  might  soar. 

Were  spread  in  false  Ambition’s  flight,  and  dipped 
in  Harder’s  gore; 

Borne  had  its  Caesar,  great  and  brave,  but  stain 
was  on  his  wreath. 

He  lived  the  heartless  conqueror,  and  died  the 
tyrant’s  death. 

EuzA  Cook. 


Cl^ingB  JlnolBing. 

Excellent  Etr-w ash.— ’Three  or  five  grains  of 
alum  dissolved  in  half  a  pint  of  water,  and  applied 
to  the  eyes  whenever  they  are  weak  or  inflamed. 

Hair  Wash _ One  drachm  of  tincture  of  lytta, 

half  an  ounce  of  spirits  of  wine,  half  on  ounce  of 
spirits  of  rosemary.  Put  these  into  a  bottle,  and 
i^d  half  a  pint  of  cold  water. 

To  Remove  Smabtiko  from  Sunbcrn _ Pour 

boiling  water  over  fresh  sage,  and  bathe  the  ports 
with  the  tea 


Cement  for  Crima _ Dissolve  isinghus  in  gin. 

Hake  it  stiff  and  thick.  This  may  l>e  used  for 
china  or  glass.  For  large  things,  a  piece  of  calico 
stuck  at  the  back  will  be  strong  and  secure,  even 
when  washed. 

h.  Good  Fcr.vitdre  Polish _ To  one  pint  of 

linseed  oil,  by  a  gentle  heat,  melt  together  two 
ounces  of  yellow  rosin,  eighteen  ounces  of  bees¬ 
wax,  and  two  ounces  of  borage-root. 

Cement  for  Fastenino  Knife  Handles _ 

Black  resin,  four  pounds,  beeswax,  one  pound. 
Melt,  and  then  add  one  pound  of  finely-powdered 
and  dried  brickdust. 

To  Clean  Caufets. — Having  well  beaten  and 
brushed,  scour  with  ox-gall  and  soap,  and  warm 
water. 

To  STor  Hair  from  fallino  off  and  increase 

ITS  OROSTTH _ Comb  the  hair  with  a  fine  tootli 

comb,  tlien  mb  the  roots  well  (before  going  to 
bed)  with  a  tmall  sponge  dipped  in  equal  quan¬ 
tities  of  rnm  and  rosewater.  Next  morning,  take 
pure,  cold-drawn  castor  oil  on  the  tip  of  tlie 
finger,  and  nab  the  roofs  well,  then  brush  carefully 
for  a  few  minutes.  Do  this  once  or  twice  a  week, 
whenever  the  hair  begins  to  fall. 

Cement  for  AocARiCMa — Take  two  ounces  of 
rod  lead,  two  ounces  of  litharge,  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  white  lead,  and  enough  of  wliiting  and 
boiled  oU  to  render  the  whole  into  a  stiff  putty. 
It  will  require  a  deal  of  working  up.  To  put  It  on 
a  flat  stone  and  beat  It  with  a  large  hammer  it 
the  best  plan.  Before  appiying  it  to  the  crevices, 
first  paint  them  with  a  little  gold  size,  and  when 
that  is  dry  fill  up  with  the  putty. 


Cooktrg,  ^uKlmg,  snb  ^nstrbmg. 

Sbrewsbcrt  Cakes _ Take  a  quarter  of  a 

pound  of  butter,  well  worked,  mix  it  with  a  pound 
of  brown  sugar,  one  egg  well  beaten,  and  as  much 
flour  as  it  will  take  to  make  it  stiff.  Roll  It,  then 
cut  it  with  a  tin  mould,  and  bake  the  cakes  in  a 
slow  oven. 

Ginoerbread.— One  pound  of  flour,  one  pound 
of  treacle,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar,  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  butter,  and  lialf  an  ounce  of  ginger. 
Mix  them  well,  drop  on  well-buttered  tins,  and 
bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

JcMBLES. — Take  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  flour, 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  powdered  loaf-sugar,  two 
ounces  of  batter,  robbed  in  the  flour,  two  ounces 
of  currants,  two  eggs,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
brandy.  Drop  them  on  tins. 

Rice  Buns. — Take  a  quarter  ef  a  pound  of  loaf- 
sugar,  and  beat  well  with  two  eggs;  then  add  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  ground  rice,  and  flavour 
with  any  essence  preferred.  Bake  bi  drop  tins. 

Vert  nice  Tart. — Boil  apple  as  you  woidd  for 
puffs;  and  boil  also  an  equal  quantity  of  pumpkin, 
and  mash  tliem  well  together.  Add  a  few  currants, 
and  sugar  and  nutmeg  to  taste.  Bake  with  a 
light  crust  top  and  bottom.  The  pumpkin  must 
be  strained  as  dry  as  possible. 

Oranoe  Marmalade.— One  pound  of  oranges, 
half  a  pound  of  lemons,  three  quarts  of  water. 
Boil  slowly  for  two  hours.  Cut  all,  taking  out 
the  seeda  To  each  pound  of  fruit,  take  two 
pounds  of  loaf-sugar  and  one  pint  of  the  water  in 
wliich  the  frait  was  boiled.  While  cutting  the 
fruit  Into  thin  slices,  pour  the  water  upon  the 
sugar,  and  then  boil  all  together  for  half  an  hour. 
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To  VUk*  Halt  Win.— To  a  gallon  of  good 
boer,  put  two  pounds  of  loaf-sugar,  one  ounce  of 
bruised  ginger,  one  large  Serille  orange,  and  half 
a  lemon.  Just  as  the  beer  begins  to  work,  take 
the  quantity  you  want  for  wine,  then  add  the 
sugar,  Ac.,  and  iet  it  stand  about  two  days  to 
work.  Let  it  remain  in  tlie  cask  about  nine 
months  before  it  is  drawn  off. 

Ahother  Wat. — If  sweet  wort  is  used  in  the 
place  of  beer,  it  must  be  made  in  the  same  way, 
but,  after  the  sugar,  &c.,  is  added,  it  must  be 
boded  half  on  hour,  and  afterwards  worked  with 
some  yeast.  Put  in  a  crust  of  bread,  the  same  as 
for  other  wine. 

Orakoe  Wire.— To  ton  gallons  of  water  pnt 
twenty-seven  pounds  of  loaf-sugar  and  the  whites 
of  six  eggs,  well  beaten.  Mix  them  well  together, 
and  boil  them  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  taking 
off  the  scum.  Peel  then  seventy  good-sixed 
Seville  oranges,  and  put  the  peels  into  a  tub;  pour 
the  liquor  hot  upon  them,  and  cover  it  closely. 
When  it  is  almost  cold,  squeeze  the  oranges,  and 
pnt  one  gallon  of  the  juice,  free  from  seeds.  Into 
the  liquor.  Set  it  working  with  a  toast  and  about 
ten  spoonfuls  of  good  ycasL  When  it  has  stood 
four  or  five  days,  scum  off  the  yeast,  take  out  the 

E^els,  and  put  in  two  quarts  of  the  best  brandy. 

arrel  it  up,  giving  it  vent  until  it  has  done  fer¬ 
menting.  When  it  has  stood  a  year  you  may 
bottle  it  off;  but  it  wUl  be  fit  to  drink  out  of  the 
ca-sk  in  about  six  montlis. 

Potato  Pcddino.— Take  half  a  pound  of  bread 
crumbs,  half  a  pound  of  potatoes,  boiled ;  half  a 
pound  of  suet,  chopped  fine;  two  eggs,  well  beaten. 
•Mix  with  milk,  and  boil  four  hours. 

Lewor  Preserve  tor  Cheesecakes. — Quarter 
of  a  pound  of  butter,  one  pound  of  loaf-sugar, 
powdered;  six  eggs,  leaving  out  two  whites;  the 
rind  of  two  lemons,  and  the  juice  of  three.  Put 
ail  into  a  brass  pan,  and  let  them  simmer  till  they 
thicken  like  honey,  at  the  same  time  keep  strain¬ 
ing  them.  Put  into  small  Jars,  and  keep  in  a  cool 
place. 

Castle  PenDmo _ Take  the  weight  of  two  eggs 

in  the  shell  of  butter,  loaf-sugar,  and  flour.  !^t 
the  Imtter  before  the  fire  till  half  melted,  then 
beat  it  till  it  is  like  cream;  beat  the  eggs,  yolks 
and  whites,  ten  minutes ;  mix  them  gently  with 
the  butter,  then  with  the  sugar,  then  add  the  flour. 
Bake  this  quantity  in  five  or  six  cups.  To  be 
turned  out  and  served  with  a  good  sauce.  Two 
good  sized  eggs,  or  three  small  ones,  will  be  suf¬ 
ficient. 

Ratafia  Pcddiro. — Ihit  a  pint  of  good  milk 
into  a  saucepan  with  the  yellow  rind  of  a  lemon 
pared  thin,  a  little  cinnamon,  and  about  two 
ounces  of  sugar.  Place  this  by  tho  side  of  the 
fire  to  simmer  very  gently  for  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  In  tho  meantime,  pnt  into  a  basin  the 
crumb  of  two  penny  French  rolls,  sliced  thin, 
some  pieces  of  Savoy  cake,  or  four  sponge  cokes, 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  ratafias,  and  a  quarter  of 
a  jionnd  of  almond  cakes,  and  pour  the  boiling 
milk  over,  taking  out  tho  peel  and  spice.  Cover 
close  with  a  plate  until  nearly  cold  and  the  cakes 
are  well  soaked ;  then  break  five  eggs  into  a  basin, 
whisk  them  up  well,  and  heat  them  well  in  with 
the  mixture,  adding  a  glass  of  brandy,  a  glass  of 
sherr>',  and  some  grated  nutmeg.  Butter  a  quart 
mould  well  all  over  on  the  inside,  and  garnish  it  I 
with  stoned  raisins,  dried  cherries,  slices  of  orange, 
lemon,  or  citron-peel,  and  fill  it  with  the  mixture  I 


in  the  basin.  Tie  a  piece  of  battered  paper  over 
the  top,  and  put  the  mould  into  a  saucepan  of 
boiling  water,  to  reach  about  half-way  up  the  sides 
of  the  mould.  Boll  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter. 
Serve  with  wine  sauce. 

Almord  Biscuits.  —  One  pound  of  flour,  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  Valencia  almonds,  blanched 
and  chopped,  four  eggs,  and  a  little  pounded  sugar. 
Mix  well,  and  put  on  tins  in  small  rounds.  Bake 
in  a  quick  oven  till  brown. 

For  Ccrirq  Beef _ To  ten  iwnnds  of  sQver 

side  round  of  beef,  one  largo  tablespoonfnl  of 
pounded  saltpetre,  two  ditto  raw  sugar,  eight  ditto 
common  salt.  First  sprinkle  your  beef  with  salt 
for  part  of  a  day,  and  wipe  it  off;  rub  and  turn 
eve^  day  for  a  fortnight ;  put  in  an  earthen  pan 
with  cover,  with  os  much  dripping  on  the  top  ns 
you  like,  to  keep  it  moist.  No  water.  Bake  three 
hours  in  a  moderate  oven;  leave  it  in  the  pan  till 
cold,  then  take  off  all  the  fat,  and  save  the  gravy 
yon  find  in  the  bottom. 

Gihoeebread.— (tae  pound  of  treacle  and  half 
a  pound  of  dripping  or  butter.  Put  In  a  basin  in 
the  oven  until  quite  melted.  Then  add  lialf  an 
ounce  of  best  ground  ginger,  and  stir  in  as  much 
flour  as  possible.  When  quite  thick,  mix  one 
large  teaspoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda  with  a 
tablcspoonfui  of  warm  water,  .and  stir  it  into  the 
cake  briskly.  Turn  it  Into  a  buttered  pan,  and 
put  it  into  a  slow  oven  without  delay.  Une  hour 
and  a  half  should  do  it  Try  it  with  a  knife. 

Archovt  Powder.— a  nice  relish  for  breakfast 
Take  off  the  heads  and  tails  of  any  quantity  of 
anchovies;  pound  the  flsh  In  a  mortar  with  somo 
Cayenne,  rub  them  through  a  sieve,  and  make 
them  into  a  paste  with  driid  flour;  roll  it  into 
tiun  cakes  and  di^  them  in  an  oven,  then  pound 
them  to  a  fine  powder  and  put  Into  a  bottle.  It 
is  then  fit  fur  use.  Sprinkle  on  toast  or  bread 
and  butter. 

Oraroe  Puddiro _ Take  four  fine  oranges, 

which  soak  in  boiling  water  ten  minutes,  grato 
off  the  outside  rind,  which  divide  into  two 
portions.  Mix  one  portion  with  two  tablespoon- 
fUIs  of  flour  and  half  an  ounce  of  pounded  loaf- 
sugar;  rub  in  two  ounces  of  dripping  or  butter. 
Make  a  thin  batter,  with  two  tablespoon fuls  of 
milk,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  and  white  of  one. 
Cut  your  fruit  in  slices  (ha>ing  first  freed  it  from 
the  inner  white  peel),  strew  with  the  remaining 
portion  of  grated  peel  and  white  powdered  sugar, 
alternately  a  layer  of  each.  Two  ounces  of  sugar 
are  gcncr^ly  sufllcient.  Pour  the  baiter  over,  and 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven  from  twenty  minutes  to 
half  an  hour. 

Craroe  Tart.  — Proceed  tho  same  as  above 
with  tho  fruit,  mixing  half  in  the  flour  intended 
for  tho  pastry,  half  on  sugar,  and  shorten  with 
dripping  or  butter — about  two  ounces  of  either. 
Lay  the  fruit  in  the  dish,  tho  same  as  for  the 
pudding,  strewing  over  each  layer  the  orange 
grating  and  sugar.  When  full,  pour  on  a  glass 
of  brandy.  Cover  with  the  pastry  rolled  thin, 
and  bake  in  a  brisk  oven. 

Oiroerbread  Loaf.— One  pound  of  flour,  one 
pound  of  treacle,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter, 
one  egg,  one  ounce  of  ginger,  some  candied  peel, 
a  few  caraway  seeds  ground,  and  a  teaspoonful 
of  soda.  Bake  in  a  slow  oven.  Mix  the  fionr  in 
gradually;  the  butter  and  treacle  to  be  milk 
warm ;  put  the  soda  in  last.  Let  it  stand  half  an 
hour  to  rise. 
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Vkal  Fkiitmis.  —  Cold  real  and  Teal  met 
chopped  flne,  eqnal  quantities;  the  same  of  grated 
bread;  a  little  thred  thyme  and  parsley,  salt, 
nutmeg,  and  pepper.  Mix  all  together  with  an 
egg.  Fry  brown.  Sen'e  np  with  melted  butter. 

Stokes,  a  plain  sokt  op  liisccrr — Two  ounces 
of  butter  to  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  fine 
flour,  mixed  into  a  paste  with  skimmed  milk. 
Roll  as  lAtn  as  possible.  Cut  them  alH>nt  the  sise 
of  a  small  plate,  prick,  and  bake  them. 

Potted  Cheese  (bicb) _ Pound  well  six  ounces 

of  rich  Clieshirc  cheese,  not  decayed;  add  one 
ounce  and  a  half  of  fresh  butter,  a  teaspoonful  of 
white  powdereil  sugar,  some  pounded  mace,  to 
taste,  and  a  large  wineglassful  of  any  strong  I 
white  wine.  Mix  all  together,  then  press  down  | 
In  small  deep  pots,  or  one  deep  pot,  taking  out 
for  use  a  little  at  a  time.  It  will  keep  good  a  lung 
time. 

’  Italian  Cheese. — Squeeze  the  Juice  of  one 
lemon  in  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  raisin  wine;  pare 
the  peel  of  the  lemon  very  thin  (take  out  the  peel 
before  you  put  it  into  the  mould) ;  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  pounded  loaf  sugar.  Let  it  stand  some 
time,  then  strain  it  into  a  pint  of  thick  cream; 
whip  it  till  quite  thick;  put  a  piece  of  thin  muslin 
into  the  mould,  tiicn  pour  in  the  cheese,  and  let 
it  stand  all  night  Turn  it  out  Just  before  sent  to 
table.  '  The  mould  must  have  holes  in  it 

Gloccestek  Jelly  koe  Invalids — Rice,  sago, 
and  pearl  barley,  each  one  ounce ;  one  ounce  of 
candied  cringo  root,  simmered  in  two  quarts  of 
water  till  reduced  to  one  quart.  Strain,  and  wlien 
cold  it  will  produce  a  jelly,  llissulre  some  in 
warm  milk  well  skimmed,  and  take  three  or  four 
times  a  day.  Half  a  tcacupful  of  Jelly  to  one  of 
milk. 

Dr.  Boerbave’s  Sweet  Buttermilk _ Take 

the  milk  from  the  cow  in  a  large  wide-moutlicd 
bottle.  In  ten  minutes  begin  shaking  it  till  flakes 
of  butter  swim  about  and  the  milk  looks  thin  and 
blue ;  strain  it  tlirough  a  sieve,  and  drink  as  often 
as  the  stomach  will  bear.  This  must  form  the 
whole  of  the  patient’s  diet,  eating  with  it  roasted 
apples  and  ripe  fruit.  Keep  in  a  cool  place,  and 
it  must  not  taste  in  the  least  sour  when  taken. 

Dessert  Biscuits. — Three-quarters  of  a  pound 
of  flour,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar,  the 
peel  of  a  lemon  grated,  half  a  teacupful  of  cream, 
two  eggs,  leaving  out  the  whites.  Roll  them  out 
thin,  cut  them  in  whatever  shape  you  think 
proper,  and  bake  them  in  a  quick  oven. 

Ginger  Biscuits. — Eight  ounces  of  flour,  four 
ounces  of  butter,  four  ounces  of  sifted  sugar,  half 
an  ounce  of  ginger  finely  powdered.  Mix  tlie 
whole  with  one  egg,  and  roll  them  out  quite  thin, 
and  cut  tlicm  with  a  wineglass.  Bake  them  In  a 
moderate  oven. 

Drop  Sponge  Biscuits _ Half-a  pound  of  flour, 

six  ounces  of  loaf  sugar,  tliree  eggs,  leaving  out 
one  white.  Beat  sugar  and  eggs  together  twenty 
minutes,  then  add  the  flour. 

Rock  Biscuits.— One  pound  of  flour,  half  a 
pound  of  butter,  half  a  pound  of  sugar,  half  a 
pound  of  currants.  Work  the  butter  to  a  cream, 
add  the  sugar  and  three  eggs.  Mix  all  well 
together  with  a  fork,  put  it  on  tin  plates,  and 
bake  them  in  a  moderate  oven.  They  wiU  keep 
good  for  twelve  months. 

Rhubarb  Jam. — Seven  pounds  of  fruit,  ditto  of 
loaf  sugar,  the  jnice  and  rind  of  two  lem.ins,  the 
rind  chojiped  toe,  one  ounce  of  sweet  almonds. 


and  half  an  ounce  of  bitter  almonds.  Let  the 
sugar  be  pounded  and  stand  all  night  in  the  fruit. 
Boil  one  hour. 

Fruit  Syrup _ Put  six  ounces  of  cream  of 

tartar  and  four  ounces  of  tartaric  acid  into  three 
quarts  of  spring  water.  To  tliis  put'six  pounds 
of  red  currants  without  bruising  (or  raspberries). 
Let  it  stand  for  tliree  days,  and  tlien  strain  off 
the  liquid,  and  to  each  pint  of  Juice  put  one  pound 
and  a  half  of  lump  sugar,  pounded.  Let  it  stand 
till  the  sugar  be  quite  dissolved,  then  bottle  it. 
In  using  the  syrup  for  jelly,  put  almut  a  gill  of  it 
to  a  pint  of  stock  of  eairs  feet,  or  a  suitable 
quantity  of  gelatine.  Boil  it  a  minute  or  two, 
and  then  pour  it  into  a  mould. 

Pig's  Feet  Jelly _ Boil  the  feet,  ears,  and 

hocks  in  a  little  water  until  the  boneawill  come 
out.  Add  a  small  quantity  of  salt,  pepper,  mace, 
and  cloves  whilst  boiling.  When  the  bones  and 
gristle  are  all  taken  out,  put  it  into  a  mould  and 
press  it. 

To  Pickle  a  Ham. — Two  ounces  of  saltpetre, 
half  a  pound  of  sugar,  one  pound  of  salt  To  be 
rubbed  every  day.  Let  it  lie  a  month. 

Ralsed  I’oRK  Pies _ One  quartern  of  flour, 

one  pint  of  water,  to  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of 
lard  for  the  ernst.  To  four  pounds  of  meat  add 
two  sage  leaves,  one  ounce  of  pepper,  one  ounce 
and  a  half  of  salt,  and  a  little  nutmeg.  Melt  tlic 
lard  and  pour  it  on  tlie  flour  wliilst  hot  Stir  it 
as  you  would  a  pudding,  till  all  the  flour  is  well 
mixed.  Wlien  cool  enough  to  handle,  work  it  till 
it  is  quite  pliable,  then  raise  it  into  pies.  This 
quantity  will  make  four  nice-sized  pies. 

Gingerbread. — Two  pounds  of  fluur,  one  pound 
of  raw  sugar,  one  pound  of  golden  syrup,  three 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  butter,  one  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  candied  peel,  and  one  ounce  of  ground 
I  ginger.  Warm  the  treacle,  butter,  and  sugar 
together. 

Birqhtring  Dcmflings _ Half  a  pound  of 

flour,  half  a  pound  of  beef  suet,  half  a  pound  of 
raisins  and  currants  mixed,  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  treacle  or  sugar,  a  tcaspoonful  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  a  little  salt,  and  as  much  milk  as  will  make 
it  into  a  very  soft  dough.  Boil  three  hours  in  a 
buttered  shape. 

To  Cure  Hams _ One  gallon  of  old  beer,  two 

pounds  of  sugar,  one  pound  of  baysalt,  one  pound 
of  common  salt,  and  one  ounce  of  salt  prunella. 
The  above  is  sufflcleiit  for  twenty  pounds  of  meat. 


THE  FASHIONS 

AND 

PRACTICAL  DRESS  INSTRUCTOR. 

The  season  has  been  a  late  one,  but  at  last  the 
tides  of  fashion  have  added  themselves  to  those 
of  the  ocean,  or  at  least  they  have  met  together 
I  on  the  sea-shore.  The  gentlemen  Join  their  yacht 
clubs,  tlie  ladles  crowd  the  pier.  Tlie  great  metro¬ 
polis  appears  for  a  time  comparatively  deserted, 
for  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  wherever  the  ladles 
go,  there  will  also  go  the  show  and  pomp  of  life. 
In  fact,  it  is  scarcely  hyperbole  to  say  that  the 
ladies  are  the  moving  flowers  of  the  world's  great 
garden.  Diversity  of  fashion  and  of  form — variety 
of  colours,  grave  and  gay — brilliant  eontrasts  and 
cliaste  hunnony  of  tone — these  give  to  the  pass- 
I  ing  multitude  who  throng  the  crowded  citle 
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people  the  verdant  ehores  that  air  of  life,  spirit, 
and  animation  withont  which  tlie  first  would  be 
as  tlie  city  of  the  dead— the  second  a  desert  or  a 
wlidemesa 

Let  us,  then,  pass  at  once  to  the  consideration 
of  that  present  stylo  of  costume  which  is  deci¬ 
dedly  distiu)ruished  by  taste  and  elegance,  com- 
mencinfr  witii  a  description  of  the  fashion  we 
have  selected  for  illustration  in  our  accompanying 
engraving.  This  dress  is  made  in  light  aUlt,  being 
trimmed  witli  one  of  a  darker  colour.  It  has 
three  skirts  of  the  light  silk,  each  of  which  has  a 
flounce  of  the  dark,  set  on  with  a  beading.  The 
sleeves  are  of  the  light  silk,  being  trimmed  with 
three  ihilis  of  the  dark  to  match  the  skirt.  The 
body  has  three  rows  of  the  same  trimming,  only 
the  fHlls  are  narrower,  each  ending  with  a  bow 
having  a  small  steel  ornament  fas  the  centre— the 
waistband,  also  of  the  dark  eolonr,  being  fastened 
witli  the  Frencli  oval  clasp  in  ent  steel.  We  have 
not  yet  s|Hiken  of  the  colour  of  this  dress.  The 
two  which  wiil  appear  most  lashionable  during 
the  present  autumn  are,  find,  a  light  sunny  nnt. 
brown,  and,  second,  a  bine-tinted  oeesa-green. 
Botli  of  these  sliould  be  trisamed  with  a  deep 
shade  of  its  own  eolonr.  As  we  are  not  among 
the  number  of  those  who  consider  economy  bn. 
neatb  their  notice,  more  especially  when  it  can 
be  made  reconcilable  with  the  cxistlag  mode, 
we  may  here  suggest  that  some  drees  whii^ 
has  done  its  duty,  and  wonld  otherwise  be  laid 
aside,  should  be  taken  for  the  trimming  of  a 
new  one.  For  Instance,  many  mauve  silks  have 
been  worn  this  snmmer,  snd  we  have  seen  the 
fasliion  we  are  now  giving  in  a  pale  shade  as  soft 
os  lilac  having  the  deep  mauve  for  all  its  trim¬ 
mings.  A  black  silk  may  also  be  made  useful  in 
the  same  way,  if  the  drees  itself  be  purchased  of 
a  darker  tone  than  we  have  intimated  above.  We 
merely  make  On  suggestion,  trusting  that  it  will 
prove  nsefU  in  many  eaece. 

As  long  as  the  sas-sMe  season  lasts,  the  hat 
with  its  flusting  Anther,  Jnsl  aa  wa  spoke  of  H 
last  month,  wUl  msint^  Its  pre-eminenca  of 
fevonritism,  bat  yet  not  wholly  to  the  exclnslon 
of  the  bonnet.  For  the  promenado,  strew  bonnets, 
with  a  curtain  ofThe  some  material,  are  most  In 
regmd.  These  are  recommended  by  e  simplicity 
wfalehta,tefhet,  one  of  the  forms  of  the  highest 
Their  aste  triminlng  ie  n  broad  black 
acroaa  the  front,  wtth  a  bnach  of  p>>ppies  , 
and  eari  of  com  nposi  It  an  the  left  aide.  For  the  ' 
faMtda  trimming,  s  cap,  with  a  conple  of  the  ' 
poppies  rather  high  up  on  the  right  side.  The  ; 
transparent  bonnet  la  still  worn,  bordered  with 
black  velvet  and  trimmed  with  a  black  lace  lappet 
and  dusters  of  wild  flowers.  As  s  medium  , 
bMwseu  these,  we  may  mention  a  white  silk  i 
boanet  eovered  wltk  blo^  spotted  net,  and  oms-  1 
mnnted  with  Isrge  white  flowers  In  some  degree 
mprmeiitlng  the  water  lily,  but  smaller  in  dlmen-  | 
sione  with  bads  and  leaves  overwrspping  tbs 
edge  of  the  bonnet  and  fbrmiag  a  pordon  of  tlm 
onder  trimming  of  the  cap.  This  bonnet  U  also 
bound  with  tbe  block  velvet. 

For  the  promenade  the  scarf  still  oontinnes  to 
be  worn,  both  with  the  mnslin  snd  the  silk  dress, 
during  the  warm,  snnny  hours  of  the  day.  These 
muslin  dresses  are  now  manufactured  with  an 
tipper  skirt,  covered  with  a  design  which  rises  in 
compartments  fri)m  its  hem  to  the  waistband,  and 
with  a  scarf  having  a  border  to  match  all  round. 


Some  of  these  are  extremely  elegant.  White 
muslin  will,  withont  doubt,  continue  to  be  worn 
os  long  as  tbc  weather  will  permit;  and  be  re¬ 
sumed  next  year  with  even  more  general  favoiu-. 
At  present  it  looks  remarkably  ladylike  when 
relieved  by  tbe  block  silk  mantilla,  now  so 
generally  adopted.  A  new  variety  of  jacket  has 
also  appeared,  making  a  pretty  change  In  the 
promenade  equipment.  Thia  is  of  white  eoslimere, 
having  a  shawl-border  trimming  carried  all 
round  and  a  blahop’s  sleeve  gathered  into  a  wrist¬ 
band  of  the  same  shawl-bordering. 
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Edited  bt  UaDSMOisEUB  Roche. 

TEA-URN  STAND. 

Tbe  tsMe  recalls  to  mind  many  pleasant 
hours  si>ent  under  bright  and  cheering  influences, 
when  tbe  nnrestrained  freedom  of  social  and 
domestic  Ufa  has  assumed  so  agreeable  an  aspect 
that  many  new  links  have  been  adiled  to  tbc 
galdsn  chain  of  friendship.  In  winter,  when  the 
onter  world  Is  eoM  und  drear,  how  striking  is  the 
contrast  betweaa  it  and  the  joyous  home  made 
ready  to  receive  the  expectant  guest  I  —the  blaring 
fire  and  tbe  boiling  nm  expressing  iu  tlieir  own 
loagnage  an  addition  to  tlie  general  welcome. 
Thu  dinaer-tablc  is  a  stately  conventionalism, 
presided  over  by  Dignity  and  Ceremony;  but  the 
tea-table  Is  under  quite  a  different  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  Cordiality  and  Freedom  are  tbe  ruling 
powers.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that,  in  England 
especially.  It  should  retain  Its  Inflnence,  and 
should  have  become  a  daily  national  festival. 
To  do  hestonr  to  this  domiMtlc  institution,  we 
giro  this  month,  la  our  Work-table  Illustrations, 
n  dealga  for  an  Um  Stand,  worked  on  canvass  In 
i  beads  and  Berlin  wool.  There  Is  a  durability 
I  Joined  to  richneu  In  this  work,  which  renders  it 
particularly  aultable  for  tills  purpose,  as,  when 
tbc  ground  is  filled  in  witb  an  iugrrin  eolonr  (tbe 
beads  being  uninjured  by  any  accidental  mulstnre), 
tbc  work  sustalna  no  l^nry  even  If  water  should 
happsn  to  be  reosived  on  Its  surface.  Onr  illus¬ 
tration  givoa  one  quarter  of  tbe  design  complete, 
with  a  portion  of  a  second  quarter,  fmm  which 
ths  whole  may  be  easily  completed.  The  sixo  of 
the  canvass  may  be  one  sixe  coarser  tlian  the 
squares  of  the  engraving,  bat  not  mure,  os  It 
would  increase  tbe  siie  of  llie  stand  too  roach. 
Tbe  centra  of  the  design  is  to  be  worked  with  an 
outline  of  opaque  white  beads,  filled  in  with  white 
crystal.  The  corner  scroll  has  an  outline  of  blaek 
bi>ds,  being  flllad  la  wtth  epaqne  white.  The 
oolear  ef  the  groond  depends  npoo  taste  and  clr- 
caastaaeas.  A  bright  erimson,  rich  blue,  or 
brilliant  greea,  all  throw  out  to  great  advantage 
the  head-work  darign.  When  the  needlework  is 
eompietad  it  must  be  mounted  in  a  proper  frame 
by  a  competent  person.  The  beads  should  fit  In 
slM  the  squares  of  the  canvass,  so  tliat  tbe  web 
sbonld  be  perfectly  covered,  and  they  should  be 
sown  on  with  a  strong  cotton.  No.  Ki  of  Messrs. 
Walter  Evans  and  (Jo.’s  crochet  cotton  Is  the 
best  which  can  be  selected  for  this  purpose,  as  it 
gives  fimincas  and  strength  to  the  work. 
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PATTERN  IN  EMBROIDERY  FOR  A  CHILD'S  UPPER  SKIRT. 

Till!  pittcrn  Is  remarkably  prrtty  when  workeil  Mi-ssrs.  Walter  Erans  and  Co.‘s 
for  any  iM>rtloii  of  drcaa  requiring  a  deep  border,  the  outline  of  the  flonrers,  wel 
but  It  forms  an  espeelully  handsome  uofHT  skirt  worked  with  the  samo  makers' 
for  a  clilld's  froek.  F or  this  purp<«a  it  lonst  b«  tiunni. 

worked  about  a  quarter  of  a  yard  deep,  IiaTinq  a  1  bo  intermediate  portions  of  the 
double  liem  for  the  outer  boundary.  The  star  is  cut  out,  leaving  only  the  flowe 
worked  wltii  an  ontiine  in  overeatt  stitch,  and  the  together  by  the  guipure  threads, 
ines  or  uniting  threads  are  put  in  wiUi  No.  8  of  oro  two  to  every  acailop  of  the  ilo 
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nMjjr-'T , 

OESION  FOR  INSERTION  IN  EMBROIOSRY  WITH  RIBBON. 


Tho  comliinatlon  of  embroidery  with  ribbon  is  give  an  insertion  design  arranged  lor  tMa  isrt  of 
now  a  prevailing  and  extremely  pretty  style  of  work.  The  two  lines  am  for  the  rlblea  to  pass 
ornament.  It  la  raoeh  in  use  for  uRder-iMsret  thivmgh ;  it  is  then  eairlcd  nademaath  the  mn 
and  for  trlnmlng  batdas' cloaks  and  robes.  We  centres  ad  the  flowma,  which  baa  a  YCty  light 
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and  crimson.  The  great,  round  sun  hung 
low,  like  a  ball  of  liquid  lire,  gleaming 
among  them,  and  his  slanting  beams  pene¬ 
trated  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  old 
wood  with  as  clear  a  li^ht  as  that  of  noon¬ 
day,  dancing  upon  the  gurgling  trout- 
streams,  and  lingering  lovingly  upon  a 
large,  silvery  pool  which  lay  upon  the 
skirts  of  the  trees,  half  hidden  in  their 
embrace,  and  only  open  on  one  side  to 
admit  a  view  of  the  velvet  meadows  and 
broad  river  which  occupied  the  valley. 

Upon  the  greensward  beside  this  pool, 
on  the  evening  of  which  we  write,  sat,  or 
rather  reclined,  a  young  girl.  Her  black 
hat  was  thrown  upon  the  grass  beside  her, 
so  was  an  open  book,  on  which,  however, 
she  did  not  even  glance,  her  dark,  dreamy 
eyes  being  fixed  upon  the  rippling  water  at 
her  feet,  while  with  her  little,  white  hands 
she  listlessly  plucked  the  flowers  within 
reach  and  threw  them  into  it,  unconscious 
of  what  she  did  ;  for  her  thoughts  seemed 
far  away,  and  not,  perhaps,  over  pleasantly 
occupied,  since  two  large  tears  trembled  on 
the  downcast  eyelids. 

She  was  young,  apparently  not  more 
than  twenty,  but  not  beautiful,  or  even 
pretty,  save  for  the  glossy  raven  hair  and 
orbs  of  dark  hazel,  which,  although  now 
still  and  sorrowful,  seemed  full  of  latent 
fun  and  sparkle.  But  for  these  exceptions, 
yon  might  almost  have  called  her  plain. 

Her  dress  was  simple.  A  delicate  muslin 
robe  and  light  silk  scarf,  which,  now  un¬ 
fastened,  hung  over  her  arm,  displayed  her 
slight  dgure  to  advantage,  as,  with  a  quiver¬ 
ing  sigh,  she  changed  her  posiUon,  and, 
sitting  upright,  raised  her  hat,  as  if  prepar¬ 
ing  to  return  homewards. 

Meanwhile,  unseen  by  her,  a  young  man 
stood  upon  the  edge  of  the  wood,  under  its 
overhanging  shadow.  He  had  set  forth, 
some  hours  previously,  from  a  distant  village 
to  explore  a  woodland  path,  and  now,  having 
followed  its  windings  for  miles,  it  had  at 
last  brought  him  to  Burnley  Hill,  and  the 
silvery  pool  beside  which  tlie  lady  of  our 
story  sat 

With  gentlemanly  instinct,  Edgar  Staun¬ 
ton  (for  so  he  was  called)  shrank  from  in¬ 
trading  himself  upon  the  privacy  of  the 

oung  girl  before  him,  and  so,  believing 

er  about  to  depart,  lingered  awhile 
among  the  trees,  until  suddenly  she  turned 
her  face,  and  be  caught  a  full  view  of  her 


features;  then,  with  an  exclamation  of 
surprise  and  pleasure,  he  sprang  eagerly 
from  his  covert,  saying,  in  a  low  voice — 

“  Frances — Miss  Beaumont !" 

The  hearer  started  and  trembled,  a  rich, 
rosy  hue  overspreading  her  previously  pale 
countenance,  as,  looking  quickly  up,  she 
beheld  the  intruder  advancing  from  the 
shadow,  and  lifting  the  cap  which  but  im¬ 
perfectly  concealed  his  brown,  clustering 
curls. 

“  Oh,  is  it  you,  Mr.  Staunton  ?’’  she 
said,  in  a  calm  tone,  far  too  cold  and 
steady  under  the  circumstances,  even  had 
he  been  but  a  slight  acquaintance,  instead 
of,  as  he  fondly  hoped,  more  than  a  friend. 
Hurt  add  chilled,  therefore,  the  young 
man  drew  hack,  and  answered  in  a  manner 
almost  as  passionless  as  her  own — 

“  Yes.  I  lost  my  way  in  tlie  wood,  and 
seeing,  when  I  emerged  from  it,  some  one 
here  (I  knew  not,  of  course,  whom),  came 
to  inquire  the  shortest  road  back  to 
Ayrton." 

“  Ayrton,”  she  repeated,  and  her  heart 
fluttered  and  sank,  although  her  voice  did 
not.  “You  have  not  been  to  Burnley,  then  ?’’ 

“No.  I  have  been  staying  with  an  old 
friend,  near  Ayrton,  during  the  past  week, 
and  only  left  him  this  afternoon  for  a  long 
walk  in  the  woods,  where,  as  1  said,  I  have 
cleverly  managed  to  lose  my  way.” 

Frances  said  nothing,  but  bi  gan  to  pull 
the  petals  from  a  bunch  of  wild  flowers 
which  she  held  in  her  hand,  and  Edgar 
continued — 

“  I  had  hoped  to  jiay  a  visit  to  Burnley ; 
I  hear  it  is  a  very  pretty  place ;  but  I  fear 
I  shall  not  be  able  to  do  so.  My  friend  is 
very  aged,  and  requires  so  much  of  my 
time ;  and  I  shall  be  obliged  to  return  in  a 
few  days.” 

“  So  soon,”  whispered  the  girl  below  her 
breath ;  but  Staunton  did  not  catch  the 
words,  and,  surprised  and  perplexed  by  her 
silence,  was  turning  away,  when  she  con¬ 
tinued,  suddenly — 

“You  asked  the  way  to  Ayrton,  did 
you  not  ?  F'orgive  me.  I  had  almost  for¬ 
gotten.  But  I  can  quickly  remedy  my 
fault.  Cross  those  fields  till  you  come  to 
the  high  road — that  leads  to  the  place  you 
wish  to  reach,  and  is  the  nearest  way. 
But,  if  you  are  not  tired,  you  would  find 
the  path  by  the  river  pleasanter — it  is 
shady  and  cool.” 
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“  Thank  you — good  evening,”  and,  lift¬ 
ing  hU  cap,  Edgar  bowed,  and  walked 
tlowly  away. 

In  a  moment,  every  trace  of  haughty 
coldness  passed  from  the  -  girl's  face  and 
manner,  and,  starting  u]>,  she  exclaimed 
hurriedly — 

“  You  seem  tired,  and  have  been  ill,  I 
believe,  Mr.  Staunton.  You  cannot  walk 
back  to  Ayrton  without  resting.  It  is  six 
or  eight  miles.” 

A  lightning  flash  of  inexpressible  joy  lit 
up  the  young  man's  countenance,  as  at 
those  words  he  turned  round,  and,  with 
rapid  strides,  stood  by  her  tide  again. 

“  I  am  not  ill,  or  oven  tired,  now," he  said, 
and  the  emphasis  on  the  last  word  brought 
the  red  flush  to  his  companion's  cheek  and 
brow.  It  was  not  an  observation,  how¬ 
ever,  that  required  either  answer  or  com¬ 
ment — at  least,  not  one  that  Frances  could 
make — so  she  offered  none,  but  Edgar  did 
not  think  now  that  her  silence  proceeded 
from  coldness  or  displeasure,  and,  therefore, 
he  was  well  content  to  stand  by  her  and 
say  nothing. 

But  Frances,  with  womanly  tact,  felt 
that  tills  silence  was  dangerous,  so,  with  a 
great  effort,  she  started  an  indifferent  topic 
of  conversation,  observing  quietly — 

“  My  sister  was  well,  I  hope,  when  you 
saw  her  last.  She  writes  in  very  good  | 
spirits,  describing  a  gay  pic-nio  which  took 
place  at  lloo,  last  week,  1  think,  at  which  | 
several  of  the  Hertfordshire  grandees  were  | 
present ;  the  now  members  as  well ;  in  fact, 
by  her  account,  it  must  have  been  an  un¬ 
usually  brilliant  affair.  I  suppose  you  were 
there  'i’” 

“  No ;  not  among  the  grandees,  the 
aristocrats.  Most  kind  as  Mrs.  Marsh  has 
ever  been  to  me,  she  is  too  wise,  too  con¬ 
siderate,  to  introduce  me  into  the  society 
of  those  who  would  look  down  upon  the 
poor  clerk  with  contempt." 

“Nay,  Jlr.  Staunton,  you  are  unfair 
to  the  world,  unjust  to  my  sister,"  said 
Francos  eagerly.  “I  do  not,  I  will  not 
behevo  that  people  are  so  prejudiced  in 
favour  of  mere  position  as  you  seem  to 
think.” 

The  young  man  smiled  gravely. 

“  You  have  not  known  it,  you  have  not 
/elt  it  as  I  have  done.  You  speak  of  the 
world  as  it  should  be,9'  it  will  be, perchance, 
some  day,  years  hence,  but  not  as  it  is  now. 


In  these  times,  in  which  we  speak  and 
live,  worldly  position  is  the  first  thing  men 
seek  or  think  of ;  moral  and  intellectual 
worth,  if  joined  to  it,  are  sometimes  appre¬ 
ciated  and  admired,  but,  without  it,  they 
are  but  as  pebbles  on  the  road,  unheeded 
and  unsought  by  the  great  ones  on  earth. 
A  roui  lord,  ruined  body  and  soul  by 
I  contact  with  and  practice  of  almost  every 
vice  under  the  sim,  with  the  little  mind  he 
might  once  have  possessed,  narrowed,  al¬ 
most  annihilated  by  the  pnjudices  of  his 
class  and  himself,  would,  in  the  present 
state  of  society,  be  more  courted,  more 
honoured,  more  respected  than  the  honest 
plebeian  who  has  obeyed  the  laws  of  God 
and  man,  and  workel  bravely  in  his  calling, 
whatever  it  may  be.  Yes,  he  may  possess 
a  mind  educated  and  refined  by  thought,  an 
intellect  expanded  and  purified,  so  that  in 
all,  save  name,  he  is  a  gentleman  in  the 
highest,  best  sense  of  the  word,  and  yet, 
w  th  all  these  advantages,  he  is,  in  the  eyes 
of  tlie  world,  hut  a  low-born,  presumptuous 
intruder.  Uh  I  it  is  a  false,  a  monstrous 
state  of  things.” 

Frances  shuddered  at  the  picture. 

“  It  is,  indeed;  hut  I  never  thought  of  it 
before,  though,  surely,  you  speak  rather 
from  books  and  hearsay  than  from  that 
you  have  seen  and  know.  You  can  know 
nothing  of  the  contempt  and  indifference 
you  describe.” 

“  Until  the  last  twelve  months,  I  have 
never  mingled  with  any  class  except  that 
in  which  I  was  born,  and  to  which  I  pro¬ 
perly  belong,”  answered  Mr.  Staunton 
vaguely. 

“  Ah  1  you  evade  my  question.  Still,  1 
cannot  believe  that  any  one,  however 
daring  or  insolent,  could  treat  you  as  a 
plebeian  or  intruder.” 

The  emphasis  was  again  unconsciously 
placed,  but  Frances  felt  directly  that  she 
Iiad  gone  further  than  was  wise,  and  she 
blushed  painfully. 

hidgar,  however,  seemed  not  to  observe 
it,  but,  gazing  fixedly  upon  the  pool,  on 
which  the  grey  shadows  had  already  begun 
to  lenethen,  said — 

“  Twelve  months  since,  I  knew  all  this 
of  which  1  have  spoken,  but  I  did  not  feel 
it.  Now  the  case  is  altered.  I  became 
acquainted  with  your  sister — she  was  kind, 
unprejudiced,  and  generous — too  kind,  per- 
haps,  for  my  future  peace.  Still,  come 
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what  may,  I  hare  by  her  means  been 
happy.  Let  that  memory  euihoe;’'  and 
the  speaker  drew  his  hand  across  his  brow, 
and  paused  a  moment,  then  continued — 
“Yes,  I  haye  been  happy,  and  to  her, 
under  God,  that  bliss  was  owing.  I  should 
be,  I  hope  I  am,  grateful.  To  return, 
however,  to  my  subject,  and  answer  your 
question.  Mrs.  Marsh,  with  sympathizing 
goodness,  believing,  perhaps,  that  I  could 
iippreciate  the  honour,  introduced  me  to 
many  intellectual  and  high-minded  women 
of  her  own  rank,  in  whose  society  I  first 
lelrued  all  that  woman  can  do  for  man : 
how  she  can  aid  his  struggles  after  virtue, 
draw  forth  and  refine  his  intellect,  purify 
and  elevate  his  moral  perceptions.  This, 
and  much  more,  constant  intercourse  with 
your  sister's  circle  taught  me,  and  I  re¬ 
spected  them,  and  prized  their  friendship, 
and  was  happy,  for  I  did  not  love  them. 
But  this  was  not  to  last.  You  came.  I  I 
saw  you  day  by  day;  and,  before  long, 
your  presence  became  sunshine,  life  to  me. 
When  yon  were  by,  I  saw  no  one  else  — 
when  you  were  absent,  all  was  blank  and 
void — I  had  only  memory  to  live  upon. 
Well,  this  went  on  for  some  weeks,  and  I 
first  woke  from  the  dream  of  bliss  by 
which  every  faculty  of  my  soul  had  been 
engrossed,  to  find  its  angel  vanished,  and  | 
my  brief  glimpse  of  Heaven  and  happiness  I 
shattered  and  destroyed.  You  had  left  the  ' 
neighbourhood,  and  I — I  knew  too  well 
our  difference  of  position,  your  father’s 
pride,  my  own  unworthiness,  to  build  a 
hope  for  the  future ;  so,  when  the  power 
to  think  returned,  I  resolved  to  bury  my 
love  and  my  despur  in  silence — to  die,  and 
make  no  sign.  And  I  would  have  done  so, 
but  for  this  sudden  meeting.  Your  kind¬ 
ness,  that  voice  I  never  thought  to  hear 
again,  have  unmanned  me,  broken  down  all ' 
my  resolutions;  and  now,  spurn  me,  de¬ 
spise  me  as  you  will,  I  must  speak  out. 
I'Yanccs  Beaumont,  I  love  you — your  pre¬ 
sence  is  life  to  me — and  to  obey  yonr 
slightest  word,  the  meat  and  drink  of  my 
soul.  Your  very  anger  is  more  precious 
than  the  smiles  and  the  love  of  the  whole 
world — to  die  at  your  feet  the  greatest 
happiness  earth  could  offer  me.  Do  not 
abhor,  do  not  scorn,  but  say  you  sym¬ 
pathize  for,  if  not  with,  me.  Forgive,  do 
not  hate  me.  You  tremble,  you  turn  away. 
Is  it  anger— is  it  contempt  ?  See,  I  love 


you — I  only  live  for  yon.  Tall  me  to  lay 
down  that  life,  and  I  will  gladly  do  it. 
Propose  some  task,  like  hers  of  old,  who 
cast  her  glove  into  the  arena,  and  watch  if 
I  shrink.  Give  me  something  whereby  to 
prove  my  words,  and  the  truth,  the  inten¬ 
sity  of  my  love.” 

“  It  is  not  necessary,*’  answered  a  low, 
soft  voice.  He  turned  full  upon  her.  A 
glorious,  half-formed  hope  shone  in  his  blue 
eyes ;  but  her  head  was  bent  down,  and  he 
could  not  see  the  crimson  cheek  and  quiver¬ 
ing  features,  but  he  saw  that  her  trembling 
fingers  had  dropped  the  flowers,  and,  as  he 
knelt  down  to  raise  them,  he  said  gently — 

“  My  impetuosity  has  frightened  you. 
Forgive  me— forget  it’’ 

Still  kneeling,  be  gave  back  the  flowers, 
and  she,  apparently  half  unconscious  of 
what  she  did,  separated  one  from  the  rest, 
and  returned  it  to  him. 

Kdgar  looked  up.  In  his  present  position 
there  could  be  no  concealment.  He  had  a 
perfect  view  of  the  bowed  face.  What  was 
it  he  saw  there  that  made  him  spring  to 
his  feet  and  cast  his  arm  around  Frances, 
exclaiming  in  tones  of  passionate  entreaty — 

“  Speak  to  me,  I  implore  you,  if  only 
one  word  1” 

The  young  girl  pointed  to  the  flower 
she  had  given  him  (a  wild  forget-me-not), 
and  hid  her  blushing  face  upon  his  shoulder. 

For  a  moment  they  stood  thus — a  mo¬ 
ment  of  such  deep,  full  happiness  as  mor- 
tals  seldom  enjoy  on  earth — then  Edgar 
started,  and  said — 

“  It  is  a  dream  !  it  cannot  bo  reality  I 
Speak  to  me,  dearest.  Are  you  indeed  my 
Frances — my  own  Frances?’ 

“  Yes,  yours — yours  for  ever,  if  you 
will  have  me.” 

“  Have  you  !  my  life,  my  own,  my  be¬ 
loved!”  and  Edgar  held  her  closer  and 
closer  to  his  heart,  as  if  he  bad  but  to 
loosen  his  clasp,  and  see  her  change  into  a 
mist  or  a  phantom. 

But,  with  gentle  resolution.  Francos 
soon  disengaged  herself  from  her  lover’s 
embrace,  and  they  sat  down,  side  by  side,  on 
the  green  bank,  her  hand  still  lying  in  his. 

“  And  do  you  really  love  me,”  she  said 
by-and-bye,  with  a  happy  smile,  “  then  ? 
— but  oh,  Edgar  1”  and  she  started  violently, 
and  a  sudden  cloud  of  fear  pa-ssed  over  the 
fair,  loving  face,  “  my  father !  I  had  for¬ 
gotten  him.” 
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“He  will  forgive  us,  dearest;  do  not 
fear.  You  are  the  child  of  his  old  age — 
his  youngest,  his  dearest.” 

*'  True ;  but  yon  do  not  know  him. 
He  would  sooner  see  ine  in  my  grave 
than - ” 

“  The  wife  of  a  poor  man — a  parvenu  ! 
Say  the  words;  do  not  shrink  from  them, 
for  they  are  true.  But,  Fanny,  I  shall  not 
be  always  poor.  1  will  work,  will  fight 
and  wrestle  with  Fortune,  and  I  shall 
snoceed.  Let  me  but  have  the  assurance 
of  your  love  to  strengthen  me,  and  I  can 
bear  and  dare  all.” 

“You  have  that  assurance.” 

“  Nay  I  that  is  not  enough.  My  happi* 
ness  is  too  new  yet  to  realize.  I  want 
confirmation.  Say,  ‘  Edgar,  I  love  yon,’ 
and  then,  perhaps,  I  sh^all  believe  it  is 
true.” 

For  a  moment  the  girl  thought  earnestly, 
then,  taking  her  lover's  hand  in  hers,  she 
said  steadily — 

“  Edgar,  from  the  first  week  I  knew 
yon,  I  lov^  you.  I  love  you  now,  and  I 
feel  that,  so  long  as  I  live,  I  shall  continue 
to  love  you.” 

The  utterance  of  these  few  sentences 
was  a  terrible  effort  to  the  speaker ;  but 
she  was  fully  repaid  by  the  bright  smile 
and  earnest  words  of  her  companion. 

“Thank  you,  bless  yon,  dearest!’’  he 
said  tenderly.  “  Heaven  only  knows  from 
what  agonies  of  fear  and  doubt  this  gene¬ 
rous  candour  has  preserved  me.  Now, 
however  circumstances  may  alter,  or  sug¬ 
gest  the  contrary,  I  shall  always  trust  and 
^lieve  in  you.  Perfect  love  casteth  out 
fear.” 

And  so  the  two  young  lovers  sat  on, 
sketching  out  a  bright  future,  in  which 
she  was  to  love  and  he  was  to  labour,  until  | 
the  sun  sank  beneath  the  horizon,  and  the 
heavy  summer  dew  began  to  fall;  then 
they  rose  slowly,  and  Edgar  said — 

“  I  suppose  you  must  go  now,  dearest, 
or 'your  father  will  be  uneasy.  You  will 
not  fail  me  on  Wednesday  ?  1  cannot  bear 
your  absence  longer.” 

“I  will  come — if  I  live  I  will  come. 
You  do  not  doubt  me  ?” 

“Ob,  no,  no.  And  yon  will  not  speak 
of  this  to  the  Major  before  then ;  as,  by 
that  time,  we  may  be  able  to  think  of 
some  plan  by  which  to  mitigate  his  dis¬ 
pleasure  ?” 


“As  you  wish;  but  it  seenu  bard  to 
keep  this  secret  from  one’s  father.  1,  who 
have  never  deceived  him  in  my  life.” 

“  You  have  a  tender  conscience,  be¬ 
loved,”  said  Edgar  fondly;  “but  in  this 
cate,  delay  affords  our  only  hope.  Your 
father  may  refuse  in  a  week’s  time,  with 
fresh,  and  perhaps  feasible,  plans  to  offer — 
now,  we  know  that  he  would.” 

Frances  felt  that  this  was  true,  yet  her 
heart  rebelled  against  the  concealment. 
The  feeling  endured,  however,  only  for  a 
moment ;  then  tbit  new  passion,  which 
absorbed  her  whole  being,  resumed  its 
sway,  and  she  forgot  father,  home,  every¬ 
thing  but  him  who  walked  by  her  side. 

It  took  them  a  long  time  to  cross  those 
three  fields ;  but  at  last  they  could  linger 
no  longer,  for  they  had  reached  the  gate 
into  the  road,  and  the  lady  said — 

“  We  must  part  now,  or  my  father  will 
become  alarmed  at  my  unusual  absence. 
That  is  your  way — this  is  mine.  Good¬ 
bye!” 

“  Good-bye !  Do  not  be  late  on  Wed¬ 
nesday.  Every  hour  will  seem  a  day, 
every  day  a  month,  till  we  meet  again.” 

These  were  his  last  words,  and  they 
rang  in  Frances  Beaumont’s  ears  as  she 
turned  down  the  narrow  footpath  leading 
to  the  town,  and  remained  there  for  many 
a  day  after. 

“  My  dear  Fan,  how  late  you  are,”  said 
Major  Beaumont,  as  she  opened  the  glass 
door. 

He  was  standing  in  the  hall,  hanging 
up  his  hat,  and  turned  towards  his  daughter 
as  she  entered,  stooping  to  kiss  her  cheek. 

“  Am  1  ?  lam  very  sorry,  papa.  I  did 
not  think  it  was  so  late and,  sliding  from 
her  father's  embrace,  she  ran  upstairs, 
where  she  hoped  to  remain,  but  the  old 
soldier  cried  out — 

“  Never  mind  now,  only  come  down 
again  quickly ;  I  want  to  hear  your  new 
songs.” 

So  Frances  hastened  to  take  off  her 
scarf  and  bonnet,  and  comply  with  the 
Major's  wishes. 

The  pleasant  drawing-room  looked  hand¬ 
somer  and  more  home- like  than  ever,  os 
she  entered,  and  her  father  smiled  even 
more  affectionately  upon  her ;  yet,  in  spite 
of  all,  there  was  a  weight  upon  her  heart. 

Notwithstanding  the  happiness  of  the 
last  hours,  she  certainly  did  not  feel  at 
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•aae  or  happy  now.  Perhaps  it  WA<i  the 
thought  of  Edgar’s  solitary  walk  along 
the  dreary  Ayrton  road,  or,  more  likely 
adll,  the  conscionsness  that,  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life,  she  was  not  acting  openly, 
honestly  towards  her  dear  and  only  parent ; 
but  whatever,  whichever  it  was,  it  imparted 
a  languor  to  her  tone  and  manner  which 
her  father  could  not  fail  to  remark. 

“Good-night,  my  darling,”  he  said,  fondly 
kissing  her,  as,  after  singing  the  songs  he 
wished  to  hear,  and  {routing  out  his  coffee, 
she  rose  to  retire.  “  You  are  fatigued,  to¬ 
night — bored  with  your  prosy  old  father.” 

Tears  started  to  the  young  girl's  eyes. 

“  No,  no — do  not  say  so— do  not  think 
so,”  she  cried  earnestly  ;  “  you  do  not  bore 
me;  I  love  you  far  too  much  for  that  to 
be  possible.” 

“Love,  love  I  Ah !  that  is  all  yon  young 
things  think  about.  One  day,  I  sup{>08e, 
you  will  find  some  one  else  to  love  instead 
of  your  poor  old  pater,  and  what  will  be¬ 
come  of  me  then,  I  wonder?” 

“  Whoever  else  I  love,  I  shall  never  for¬ 
get  you,  dear,  dearest  papa.’’ 

“  Ah !  well,  child,  I  snpyrose  it  is  all 
right.  You  will  choose  well  and  wisely — 
some  good,  sensible  man,  I  doubt  not.” 
His  daughter's  heart  beat  wildly.  Should 
she  confess  all  now?  He  seemed  so  kind, 
so  unprejudiced.  He  certainly  would  not 
object  to  Edgar,  who  was  so  very  sensible, 
and  good,  and  clever.  But,  ere  she  could 
summon  courage  to  speak,  her  father  con¬ 
tinued — “Yes,  he  must  be  good,  of  course 
— good  family,  good  connexions.  I  don’t 
care  about  bis  l^ing  rich — ten  thousand  a 
year  would  do,  if  everything  ehe  was  satis¬ 
factory.  You  see  I  am  not  ambitions.” 

Ten  thousand  {>ounds !  Edgar  had  not 
ten  thousand  farthings.  Frances  actually 
trembled  at  the  thought  of  what  would  be 
her  father's  anger  when  he  learned  the  state 
of  her  affections,  and  that  her  lover,  her 
beloved,  had  neither  money,  family,  nor  con¬ 
nexions. 

So  the  young  girl  crept  to  bed  on  that 
memorable  night,  to  dream  that  her  father 
had  cursed,  and  that  Edgar  had  deserted 
her.  But  the  morning  brought  fresh  hope 
and  trust. 

And  thus,  alternating  between  wild  hap¬ 
piness,  and  trembling  fear,  and  self-reproach, 
the  time  s(>ed  on  until  the  all-im]X)rtnnt  | 
Wednesday  arrived.  ' 
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Oil  I  only  He  whose  word  at  first 
Hade  woman  into  being  burst. 

The  master  effort  of  ilia  mind, 

1'he  last  and  loveliest  of  her  kind. 

He  only  knows  the  thonssnd  ties 
That  weave  a  motlier's  sympathies; 

The  mystery  of  that  mighty  bund. 

Soft  as  'Its  strong,  and  firm  a«  fond. 

That  blends  Joys,  sorrows,  ho|>e8,  and  fean. 
To  link  her  with  the  child  she  bears. 

In  vain  the  feebler  sense  of  man 
That  feelings'  breadth  and  depth  would  scan ; 
It  spreads  beyond.  It  soars  above 
The  Instincts  of  his  ruder  love. 

lUKKtitaox. 

pROBAULY  no  feeling  is  more  prevalent 
than  that  ihnocent  desire  to  behold,  or  to 
become  acquainted  with,  those  men  and 
women  whose  works  and  names  are  fami¬ 
liar  to  us  as  household  gods.  In  reality, 
the  result  of  such  acquaintanceship  may  not 
be  satisfactory,  but,  nevertheless,  this  in¬ 
satiable  curiosity  still  remains  unsatislied, 
and  fresh  information  concerning  living  or 
dead  celebrities  is  ever  welcome.  Surely 
it  is  this  trait  of  our  nature  that  renders 
biographies  the  most  delightful  of  all  read¬ 
ing,  and  will — notwithstanding  our  theory 
that  great  men  have  generally  great  mothers 
(by  which  term  we  mean  women  evidently 
and  absolutely  superior  to  roost  other 
icomen)— at  least,  make  these  daguerreo¬ 
types  of  the  early  days  of  our  illustrious 
countrymen  acceptable  to  our  readers. 

An  old  man  and  a  young  boy  are  sailing 
round  the  beautiful  coasts  of  that  first  gem 
of  the  ocean  and  isle  of  the  sea — to  wit, 
Ireland.  The  sailor  fishes,  while  the  lad 
lies  on  deck  copying,  with  a  charred  stick, 
the  passing  scenes.  The  fisher  is  vexed, 
and  fails  not,  day  by  day,  to  call  bis  son 
idle,  a  young  dog,  and  an  obstinate.  The 
eyes  of  the  mother  alone  discern  beauty  in 
the  rough  sketches,  and,  at  last,  the  child 
is  dismissed  with  this  bitter  taunt,  addressed 
to  the  more  appreciative  mother — “It  is 
you  who  have  ruined  him ;  as  yon  brew 
you  may  bake.  Keep  him  at  home  and 
make  a  scholar  of  him ,  he  is  fit  for  nothing 
else.”  So  to  school  ho  went,  and  the  idle 
boy  ultimately  proved  that  clever  and  in¬ 
dustrious  painter,  James  Barry. 

Most  of  our  readers,  we  are  snre,  ma«t 
know  Pollok’s  “  Course  of  Time;”  perhaps 
the  most  wonderful  poem  ever  written, 
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when  we  consider  the  ap;e  of  the  writer  the  watchful  eye  and  judicious  care  of  an 
and  the  short  time  he  was  composing  it.  affectionate  and  pious  mother,  to  whom  he 
Some  40,000  copies  of  that  work,  too,  were  in  his  turn  was  devotedly  attached,  and 
sold  within  the  first  fifteen  years  of  its  whose  Christian  influence  he  well  knew 
appearance — no  mean  success  that  for  a  how  to  appreciate.  He  used  to  say  to  bU 
long  theological  poem  in  blank  verse,  sisters,  “  If  we  are  not  what  we  ought  to 
Speaking  on  one  occasion  of  the  theological  be,  it  is  not  for  want  of  our  dear  mother’s 
doctrines  in  that  poem,  PoUok  said,  “  It  is  prayers,  for  we  are  the  children  of  prayer 
my  mother's  divinity ;  the  divinity  that  — of  never-ceasing  prayer.”  So  acutely  did 
she  taught  me  when  a  boy.  I  may  have  Mrs.  Parry  feel  the  absence  of  her  son 
amplified  it  from  what  I  learned  after-  while  pursuing  his  voyages  for  the  N.W. 
wards,  but,  in  writing  the  poem,  I  always  piissages,  that  at  first  there  seemed  great 
found  that  hers  formed  the  groundwork —  danger  of  her  health  giving  way ;  while 
the  point  from  which  I  set  out.”  j  her  son’s  fondest  wish,  expressed  both  in 

The  parentage  of  Robert  Bloomfield,  convention  and  in  repeat^ 

author  of  the  “Farmer’s  Bov,”  was  ex- 

-  ■’  '  once  more  embrace  this  beloved  parent,  and 


ceedingly  humble;  his  father  was  U:  i-  i-u  u  •  j  » 

tailor,  Ind  died  when  Robert,  who  was  the  c>»!di-en  born  m  a  distant 

youngest  of  six  children,  was  only  one  this  pious  ex^ctat.^  was 

year  old.  The  widowed  mother  kept  a  doomed  never  to  be  realued;  and  some 
school,  and  from  her  the  poet  received  his  h.s  pnvate  let^, 

first  in;.tructions;  indeed,  with  the  excep-  containing  the  mtolhgence  of  M«  P*rrys 
tion  of  a  few  months  spent  in  improving 

his  handwriting,  under  the  care  of  a  teacher  severely  from  s^ing  he  announcement  of 

at  Ixworth,  young  Bloomfield  appears  to  | 

have  received  no  other  education  than  that  P®?®*’  • 


which  his  mother  could  supply.  In  after  | 
years,  finding  him  too  delicate  for  agri-  j 


It  was  the  privilege  of  I^igh  Richmond 
to  have  a  most  estimable  mother — a  woman 


cultural  labour,  she  brought  him  herself  to  I 

London  (no  mean  journey  in  those  days),  ,  understanding, 

and  placed  him  with  his  brother  Geo/ge  l^d  been  cultivated  and  improved 

whom  she  charged,  as  valuing  a  nMl  ^  ?dncat.on  and  oubwquent 

blessing,  to  watch  over  him,  Ld  set  good  At^rton, 

examples  for  him,  and  never  forget  thii  he  her  mind  at  a  very  early  pen^  ex- 
had  lost  hi,  father.  inclination  «»dy  t^ 

Bloomfield’s  letter  to  the  publisher  with  I  (17W)  when 

the  MS.  of  the  “Farmer’s  Boy,”  which  is  j  education  was,  with  but  few  ex- 

at  once  modest  and  manlv,  shows  how  ®®P.‘'®“»’7®^'^ ‘®®,'’'y  ^?™®‘®,V®. 

deep  and  true  was  his  affection  for  y,  ! “"d  u^ful  I'teratu^ 

mother.  “  Sir,-A  total  stranger,  very  low  j  '^‘‘®"  ‘>*®  ‘''®  cook^y-b^ 

s’  .  *.  ®  J 1  were  too  frequently  esteemed  the  ohiet 

and  very  objure,  ventures  to  address  you.  of  a  lady’s  librarv.  Miss  Atherton 

In  my  sedentary  employment,  as  a  journey- 

man  shoemaker,  I  have  amused  and  exer-  ,  ,  ,  i  •  • 

•  1  •  J  T  1  •  i.1  •  a  branch  of  such  learning  as  even  in  tnu 

ewed  my  mind,  I  liope  innocently,  in  put-  ia«  a.  j  ^  u  u  j 

a  p  u  :  a-,  more  cultivated  aire  would  be  deemed 

Tti  ?  *^'7°  °  t  I  advantageow  and  interesting  to  women, 

metre,  inteml.y  ,t  as  a  preset  to  an  aped  « 

inoMer,  nowhvineontbespot,  to  whomtbe  .  .  ,  t  i  « 

church,  the  mad  girl,  the  farm-house,  and  acquirements  she  uniformly  manife  t^  a 

all  the  local  circumstances  of  the  piece  are  ^®®.P  of  "‘‘f 

well-known.”  We  very  greatly  regret  to  Tins  excellent  woman  as  m'ght 
add  that  these  negotiations  for  publishing  ‘>®*"  exp^ted,  anxiously  mstrurted  her 
failed,  and  that  Bloomfield  was  obliged  to  even  from  infancy,  in  he  Holy  S^p^- 

ih.  » MS. .» Ms  .ML.,,*  r 

A  very  different  man — Rear-Admiral  a  future  period,  and  under  circumstances 
Sir  Tliomas  Parry — was  also  trained  under  of  a  providential  nature,  were  destined  to 
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produce  a  rich  and  abundant  harvest. 
Writing  to  his  mother  on  one  of  his  birth¬ 
days,  he  says — “  Often  do  I  reflect  with 
love  and  gratitude  on  your  kindness  and 
watchful  care  over  me  from  infancy  to  the 
present  moment.  Your  qualities  of  head 
and  heart  cannot  be  forgotten  any  more 
than  the  name  of  parent.”  Well  might 
the  village  pastor  reflect  with  gratitude 
upon  that  parent,  to  whom  had  been 
accorded  the  double  honour  of  being 
mother  to  both  body  and  soul ;  and,  in 
her  dying  hour,  to  whom  should  the  last 
message  be  sent,  if  not  to  this  son  of  her 
love  ?  “  Tell  iin,”  were  her  dying  words, 
“  tell  him  that  I  am  going  to  happiness." 
She  lies  under  the  solitary  sycamore  in 
Lancaster  churchyard,  and  I^igb  Rich¬ 
mond  wrote,  after  her  death,  “  A  tribute 
of  affectionate  veneration  for  the  memory 
of  a  deceased  mother,"  in  a  series  of  letters 
to  his  children. 

How  is  it  that  the  death-bed  of  Robert 
Fergusson,  the  immediate  predecessor  and 
prototype  of  Robert  Bums — the  author  of 
“  Lei^  Races,”  “  Caller  Oysters,"  “  King’s 
Birthday  in  Edinburgh,"  “  Braid  Claith," 
&C. — has  never  been  painted  ? 

Stricken  with  insanity  in  his  twenty- 
fourth  year,  be  was  carried  by  his  broken¬ 
hearted  and  widowed  mother  to  the  only 
asylum  then  standing  in  Scotland  for  such 
sufferers.  Visiting  him  a  short  time  before 
his  dissolution,  he  was  found  in  bed,  by  bis 
mother  and  sister,  comparatively  peaceable. 
He  requested  his  mother  to  gather  the  bed¬ 
clothes  round  him  and  sit  on  his  feet,  which 
he  said  were  very  cold.  She  did  so,  and  his 
sister  then  took  her  seat  by  the  ted-side. 
He  then  looked  wistfully  in  the  face  of  his 
mother,  and  said,  “Mother,  this  is  kind 
indeed.”  Then,  addressing  his  sister,  he 
asked  if  they  might  nut  bring  their  seam 
and  sew  beside  him.  To  this  no  answer 
was  returned ;  an  interval  of  silence  was 
filled  up  by  sobs  and  tears.  “  What  ails 
you  f"  inquired  the  dying  poet.  “  Where¬ 
fore  sorrow  for  me,  sirs?  I  want  for  nothing 
hero ;  but  it  is  cold — it  is  very  cold.  You 
know  I  told  you  it  would  come  to  this  at 
last.  Yes,  I  told  yon  so.  Oh,  do  not  go 
yet,  mother.  I  hope  to  be  soon — do  not  go 
yet - ” 

And  so  the  strong  man  sobbed  himself 
to  rest  on  the  same  breast  upon  which 


he  had  hdn  for  shelter  in  earlier  and  hap> 
pier  days. 

The  mother  of  the  celebrated  surgeon, 
Sir  Astley  Cooper,  was  a  woman  of  literary 
tastes,  and  authoress  of  severs*  novels,  one 
of  which,  entitled  “  Fanny  Meadows,"  ob¬ 
tained  great  popularity  amongst  the  novel¬ 
reading  public  of  that  day. 

The  mother  of  the  philanthropic  Fellen- 
berg,  whose  exertions  in  the  cause  of  use¬ 
ful  education  ought  to  be  known  in  all 
parts  of  the  civilized  world,  was  a  grand¬ 
daughter  of  the  great  Dutch  Admiral,  Van 
Tromp,  and  was  distinguished  no  less  for 
her  enlarged  benevolence  than  for  her  sin¬ 
cere  piety.  With  an  unshrinking  devoted¬ 
ness,  she  exerted  herself  to  assist  in  the 
mental  and  moral  cultivation  of  her  son, 
especially  so  as  to  influence  his  character 
to  virtue  and  usefulness.  The  impressions 
formed  on  the  mind  of  Fellenberg  by  his 
excellent  mother,  led  him,  when  only  six¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  to  reflect  on  the  best 
means  to  be  used  for  improving  the  de¬ 
graded  condition  of  his  Swiss  countrymen. 
This  germ  grew  and  prospered,  and  the 
magnificent  agricultural  college  at  Hoffwyl 
was  the  final  result. 

We  conclude  with  an  extract  from  a 
letter  written  by  Percival  Lord,  assistant- 
surgeon  in  the  East  India  Company’s 
service— one  of  the  most  eminent  of  that 
gallant  band  who  fell  victims  to  the  Aff- 
ghanistan  expedition. 

When  on  ^e  eve  of  his  embarkation  he 
wrote  (to  his  doubfe  parent,  as  he  called  his 
widowed  mother)  a  farewell  letter,  pro¬ 
bably  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  manly 
senUment  and  filial  tenderness  ever  penned. 

“  To  ask  for  your  remembrance  and 
prayers,"  he  says,  “  is  needless.  I  know  I 
have  both  already ;  and  you  know  I  love 
you  with  the  sincerest  and  truest  affection 
a  child  can  love  a  parent.  Our  confidence, 
then,  is  mutual,  and  requires  no  protesta¬ 
tions.  One  request  I  will  make,  which  is, 
that  yon  bear  our  separation  as  a  Christian 
suffering  under  trials — as  becomes  the  long 
and  fondly-loved  partner  of  the  toils  and 
labours  of  my  dear  father,  whose  patient  en¬ 
durance  of  adversity  should  now  be  a  li^ht 
to  our  feet,  to  show  ns  the  path  in  which 
we  should  walk.  Dear  John  (his  brother, 
a  clergyman)  will  enforce  these  things 
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better  than  1  can,  and  will  bring  to  your 
aid  the  consolations  of  reason  and  religion, 
with  which  our  beloved  father  so  often 
dried  the  tears  of  the  atliicted,  and  eased 
the  overburdened  heart.  But  let  me  en¬ 
treat  you,  by  the  love  you  bear  us,  to 
moderate  your  feelings  under  this,  which  I 
hope  will  ba  but  a  temporary  absence.  Re¬ 
member  that  you  are  now  our  only  joy 
and  comfort,  and  that  every  toil  we  bear . 
and  labour  we  undergo  will  be  brightened 
and  sanctified  to  us  all,  if  we  can  thereby 
add  one  comfort  to  your  declining  years, ! 
or  pay  the  smallest  portion  of  the  debt  of ! 
love  and  gratitude  and  affection,  which  we  j 
all  owe  yon  for  the  unceasing  care  which  ' 
you  have  bestowed  on  us  when  children,  ; 
and  the  undivided  affection  with  which  j 
you  now  bestow  on  us  your  whole  heart, 
with  all  its  thoughts,  and  desires,  and 
wishes.” 

Such  confidences  and  such  confessions 
are  alike  honourable  to  mother  and  son. 
Would  to  Heaven  that  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  recognised,  in  the  same  ratio,  their 
tremendous  responsibilities  as  mothers ! 
Think  you  that  the  empty-headed,  feeble¬ 
bodied,  self-willed,  ignorant,  tobacco-smok¬ 
ing,  small-faced,  and  equally  small-hearted 
boys  who  form  the  majority  of  Young 
England,  could,  by  any  possibility,  have 
been  blessed  with  such  mothers  as  we  have 
been  describiug?  Is  it  likely  that  the 
mother  of  little  Tom  Tit  ever  once  in  her 
life  took  the  young  child  by  the  hand  and 
reasoned  with  him  of  things  that  are  not 
seen  and  that  are  eternal — ever  poured 
out  her  soul  in  prayer  with  or  for  him — 
ever  explained  the  mysteries  of  Nature  to 
him — over  stored  his  heart  with  sayings 
from  Holy  Writ,  or  formed  his  judgment, 
or  raised  his  taste,  or  read  from  the  rhyme 
of  the  poet,  or  helped  in  any  one  way  to 
make  the  lad  a  perfect  man,  thoroughly 
furnished  to  all  good  works?  Has  even 
home  been  made  attractive,  and  presented 
a  counter-charm  to  the  seductions  of  vice 
and  pleasures  of  sin  ?  We  trow  not.  And, 
verily,  the  moral  we  draw  is  this — like 
mothers,  like  sons.'  .i\nd  how  can  we 
be  wrong  ?  Doesn't  like  produce  like,  all 
the  world  over  ?  Alas  I  when  we  see  such 
sonsl — for,  somewhere  or  other,  we  too 
well  know  that  there  must  be,  ohl  such 
mothers  I 
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THE  MARTYRDOM. 

The  world  has  many  cruel  points, 

Whereby  our  boMms  have  been  torn. 

And  there  are  dainty  themes  of  grief 
In  sadness  to  outlast  the  morn. 

True  honour’s  dearth,  atfection's  death. 
Neglectful  pride,  and  cankering  scorn. 

With  alf  the  piteous  tales,  that  tears 
Have  watered  since  the  world  was  born. 

Tbohas  Hood. 

The  mask  falls !  Suzanne  is  no  longer 
tho  languid  and  exhausted  wife,  passing 
her  life  in  smellmg  salts,  on  a  sofa,  in  the 
soft  light  of  a  boudoir.  She  rises,  as  Pope 
Sixtus  y.  rose,  when  he  threw  away  his 
crutches.*  She  is  cured — she  is  strong  and 
powerful — everything  must  now  yield  to 
her,  for  is  she  not  the  queen  ? 

The  castle  is  hers ;  Criivecoeur’s  house 
and  mansion — at  least,  she  believes  so,  and 
thinks,  too,  that  she  has  well  earned  them 
— and  Thtirese,  helpless  and  defenceless,  is 
also  hers. 

The  unfortunate  child  was  not  in  a  state 
to  take  notice  of  what  took  place  around 
her.  She  had  seen  a  priest  sitting  at  tho 
head  of  a  corpse — she  had  seen  men, 
habited  in  black,  passing  to  and  fro — she 


'  This  Pope  Sixtus  V.,  whu  had  tended  swine 
In  his  youth,  went  by  the  name  of  Cardinal 
Maltalto ;  before  he  was  elected  to  the  Papacy, 
acquired  tlie  former  dignity  by  an  assumed  ap¬ 
pearance  of  extraordinary  gentieness  and  hu- 
iniiity.  After  becoming  a  Caniinal,  tie  continued 
more  than  ever  to  simulate  an  humble  appearance, 
and  put  on  the  look  of  a  man  Iwnding  under  the 
load  of  years.  He  walked  witli  his  head  resting 
I  on  one  shoulder,  leaning  on  a  staff,  and  inces¬ 
santly  coughing,  as  if  about  to  expire.  When, 
during  the  long  combat  for  the  tiara,  it  was  inti¬ 
mated  to  him  that  tho  election  might  possibly  fall 
on  himself,  he  answered,  with  profound  humility, 
that  be  was  un  worthy  of  such  an  honour ;  that 
he  had  not  abilities  to  undertake  the  government 
of  the  Church ;  that  his  life  could  hardly  last  out 
the  conclave;  and  that,  if  he  were  ehosen,  he 
should  only  be  Pope  in  name,  whilst  all  the 
‘  authority  would  devolve  upon  otliers.  This  lure, 

I  with  the  prospect  of  a  short  Pontilicate,  during 
I  which  the  several  parties  might  strengthen  them¬ 
selves  against  a  new  election,  took  with  tlie  cardl. 

I  nals,  crafty  as  th.at  body  is  reckoned,  and  Mont- 
alto  was  elected  on  the  24th  of  April,  lb86. 
Scarcely,  however,  had  the  tiara  been  placed  on 
bis  head,  than  he  threw  away  his  staff,  walked 
erect,  and  chanted  the  “  Te  Deum”  with  a  voierf 
so  strong  that  the  roof  of  the  chapel  re-echoed 
the  sound.  He  sat  on  the  Pontifical  throne  for 
thirty-five  years,  and  governed  with  determina¬ 
tion  and  success. 
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had  seen  a  heavy  load  carried  forth — she 
remained  insensible,  like  a  statue  of  Grief. 
She  knew  not  even  how  to  weep. 

“That's  enough  !'’  said  Suzanne,  passitig 
by  her ;  “  your  grief  cannot  be  greater 
than  mine,  and  you  see  I  know  how  to  re¬ 
strain  it.’’ 

“  And  I — I  know  the  obedience  I  owe 
yon,  madame,”  said  Thdrbse,  making  an 
effort;  “I  will  rule  my  conduct  byjouri. 
If  you  will  not  allow  a  daughter  to  mourn 
for  her  father,  I  will  control  my  tears,  us 
you  hide  yours.  You  have  but  to  com¬ 
mand,  madame;  I  know  my  duty, and  I 
will  show  you  every  submission." 

“  We  shall  soon  see,"  said  Suzanne.  “  I 
shall  jndge  by  deeds,  not  by  words." 

Suzanne’s  first  care  was  to  send  for  her 
lawyer,  and  closet  herself  with  him. 

Thdrese  endeavoured  to  overcome  lu-r 
grief — or,  at  least,  not  to  allow  herself  to 
be  overwhelmed  by  it.  She  tried  to  lay 
out  a  line  of  conduct  for  herself— called  to 
mind  her  father's  advice — and  found  a 
feeble  consolation  in  thinking  there  re¬ 
mained  a  protector  for  her,  on  whom  she 
could  rely — a  friend  in  whom  her  fatlu  r 
told  her  she  could  confide,  as  if  it  were 
himself — a  brother  who  had  given  her  his 
hand  before  going  away. 

She  trusted  in  God,  and  said  to  herself, 
in  accomplishing  all  the  duties  which 
should  devolve  on  her,  in  continuing  her 
love  and  care  for  her  forsaken  sisters,  she 
might  still  find  repose,  and  nourish  in 
secret  her  dear  recollections:  she  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  circumspect,  prudent,  and  finn. 

•'  They  are  my  father’s  children,”  said 
she  to  herself;  “I  will  love  them  as 
cherished  sisters,  as  all  that  remains  to 
me  of  my  much-bved  parent.  The  love 
which  I  shall  show  towards  them  will,  per¬ 
haps,  disarm  madame’s  irritation,  the  reason 
of  which  1  cannot  uudt  rstand." 

Her  time,  which  formerly  she  used  to 
divide  between  study,  he  r  father’s  societj', 
and  household  cares,  she  now  entirely  und 
wholly  consecrated  to  the  four  little  girl«, 
who  had  been  entirely  left  to  the  charge 
of  servants. 

This  tall  and  beaut'd'ul  young  girl, 
dressed  in  mourning,  was  always  smr- 
rounded  by  these  tour  little  creatures, 
whose  future  was  also  very  nnoertain. 
She  was  as  a  young  widow  in  the  midst 
of  her  children. 


She  taught  them  to  speak  properly,  to 
behave  themselves  nicely,  to  -be  amiable 
and  good  to  one  another ;  and  these  little 
ones,  left  so  much  to  themselves,  adored 
her,  and  did  not  know  how  to  amuse  them¬ 
selves  without  her.  The  httle  plants,  the 
more  they  were  cultivated  by  love,  the  less 
wild  they  became. 

“Where  is  our  father,  then  ?  ’ said  the 
children ;  “  will  he  soon  come  back 
again  ?” 

They  knew  nothing  of  life;  Th^rcse  was 
obliged  to  teach  them  wliat  deatli  was. 

“  You  come  from  Heaven,"  said  she  to 
them ;  “  and,  if  you  are  good  arid  kind,  if 
yon  love  one  another,  you  will  return  to 
Heaven,  and  there  we  shall  all  find  onr 
dear  father,  who  has  already  g'>ne  there, 
and  who  is  exp"cting  us.  But  he  is  look¬ 
ing  at  you ;  his  eyes  are  always  looking 
towards  his  dear  little  girls,  and  he  calls 
them  by  their  names.  If  they  listen  well, 
tiiey  can  still  hear  his  voice ;  if  they  bvo 
one  another,  he  w  ill  be  hnjipy ;  if  tliey 
quarrel,  he  will  weep." 

One  day,  when  they  were  quarrelling, 
the  eldest  said  to  another,  locking  at  Thd- 
r5se,  and  giving  up  the  jila'  thing  which 
was  the  object  of  their  grave  uis'ussion — 

“  We  will  not  quarrel  any  longer,  but 
kiss  one  another,  'or  there  is  our  father 
going  to  wei  p.” 

Tlidrise  was  very  regular  in  praying 
with  them,  night  and  morning.  Xeithing 
is  sweeter  and  more  salutary  in  a  family 
than  this  practice;  some  good  is  sure  to 
come  of  it.  The  names  of  her  father,  her 
relations,  and  fnindu,  were  never  forgotten 
in  tliis  prny<r;  and  the  result  of  all  this 
good  teachi:  g  was  a  rajnd  change  in  the 
habits  of  these  little  children,  whom  good¬ 
ness  und  amiability  had  already  made 
more  pretty  and  engaging. 

She  almost  reproached  herself  for  not 
having  given  them  her  wliole  life.  She 
forgot  the  thousand  attentions  which  she 
had  paid  her  father,  and  the  many 
frivolous  occupations  which  her  mother- 
in-law  would  employ  her  in  to  get  rid  of 
her ;  but  now  tho  widow  was  absorbed  in 
iiiventoi'ies,  proceedings,  estimates  of  stock, 
land,  &c.,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  amount 
of  her  personal  fortune  ;  and,  for  the  first 
time,  allowed  Thtrese  to  follow  her  own 
feelings  as  a  devoted  sister. 

Madan.e  Crevecoeur,  provided  with  “Tho 
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Law  for  the  Widow  and  Orphan,"  sur¬ 
rounded  by  legal  books,  which  she  tried 
to  understand,  and  in  constant  consulta¬ 
tion  with  attorneys  and '  lawyers,  had  soon 
to  undeceive  herself.  The  lawyer  had  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  in  making  her  under¬ 
stand  that,  after  so  much  extravagance, 
the  largest  half  of  what  remained  of  this 
fortune,  once  so  flourishing,  represented 
Thdrise’s  sole  isatrimony,  and  that  she, 
with  her  four  danghttrs,  would  only  have 
the  other  half  to  divide  amongst  them¬ 
selves. 

Another  feeling,  as  cntel  as  selfishness, 
was  awakened  in  her  when  she  found  her¬ 
self  in  this  new  and  unexpected  position ; 
it  was  the  affection  of  the  wolf  for  her 
little  ones.  C)ne  of  her  daughters  was  ill 
— she  was  not  the  least  anxious  about  it — 
and  Tl:drese  was  watching  at  the  head  of 
the  poor  little  thing,  when  Suzanne  entered 
the  childrens’  room. 

“  Who  intru'ted  yon,”  said  she,  “  you, 
Th^rfese,  the  stranger,  with  the  care  cT  my 
daughters  ?  and  in  what  condition  do  you 
show  me  this  one  ?’’ 

And  taking  her  by  the  arm,  she  pushed 
her  away  from  the  bed. 

“  Have  pity !’’  said  Thdrfese  in  a  low 
voice,  “  at  least,  spare  me  before  these 
children,  who  still  love  me.  Am  I  not 
their  sister?  And,  besides,  my  father’s 
soul,  which  has  scarcely  quitted  this  house, 
might  beiu:  us.  They  are  my  little  sist'  rs, 
madame;  why  doubt  my  affection  for 
them  ?  Let  me  love  them.  I  will  do 
nothing  but  by  your  orders.  I  entreat 
you  to  leave  me  to  fulfil  my  father’s  in¬ 
tentions.  I  will  be  very  obedient  to  you." 

“  Is  it  also  one  of  your  father’s  inten¬ 
tions,”  said  Suzanne  contemptuously,  “that 
has  placed  this  portrait  in  your  room,  which 
was  found  Uiere  ?’’ 

And  she  showed  her  Maurice’s  miniature. 

“  You  arc  very'  forward,  Thdrese,"  added 
she  with  a  cruel  significance. 

“  Oh,  madame !"  said  Therese  indig¬ 
nantly. 

She  checked  herself.  She  tried  in  vain 
to  find  an  answer,.  She  could  not  say 
anything  about  her  father’s  expressed 
wishes. 

“  Go  to  yonr  room,”  said  Suzanne  coldly, 
“  and  wait  my  orders.’’ 

Thdri«e  went  away,  giving  a  last  look 
at  her  little  sisters,  who  were  crying  and 


wished  to  follow  her,  the  sight  of  which 
affection  increased  still  more  the  resent¬ 
ment  of  the  vindictive  step-mother. 

The  family  lawyer  was  a  M.  R^nard, 
one  of  the  most  honourable  of  men,  a  de¬ 
voted  and  tried  friend,  who  had  made  vain 
efforts  to  stop  Ci  cvecoeur  in  that  path  which 
he  saw  would  eventually  lead  to  ruin.  He 
was  now  Madame  Crbvecoeur’s  most  inti¬ 
mate  adviser.  He  allowed  her  to  speak, 
confess  her  plans,  and  oven  encouraged  her 
in  her  ambition,  as  if  he  were  desirous  of 
knowing  how  far  she  would  go. 

But  was  he  a  really  sincere  confidant  of 
Madame  Crbvecoeur’s  intentions,  or  had  he 
said  to  himself,  that  he  would  bo  better 
able  to  attend  to  the  interests  of  the  friend 
whom  he  had  lost,  by  keeping  his  entree 
in  the  hou>o  whore  he  saw  indications  of 
designing  enmity"?  What  makes  us  think 
so,  is  his  well-known  delicacy,  which  ought 
to  have  prevented  him  from  being  an  ac¬ 
complice  in  wicked  intentions.  And  be¬ 
sides  all  this,  M.  Renard  was  also  Maurice 
de  Terrenoire’s  lawyer  and  intimate  friend. 
Thus,  then,  he  listened  with  complaisance 
and  apparent  sympathy  to  all  Suzanne’s 
complaints  respecting  her  step-daughter. 

Numerous  friends  came  out  of  curi¬ 
osity,  more  than  from  affection,  to  know 
how  it  really  fared  with  Suzanne,  who 
gave  herself  out  to  be  a  millionaire.  To 
these  she  did  not  fail  to  relate  how  she 
had  found  in  Tlu-rbse's  room  Maurice  de 
Terrenoire’s  portrait,  wliich  had  been  taken 
away,  as  well  as  other  insignificant  objects. 
She  insinuat'  d,  too,  that  Th^ri  se  was  alone 
in  her  father's  room,  and  asserted  that  she 
was  responsible  for  everything  that  was 
missing. 

The  r‘‘port  of  an  intimate  understanding 
between  Therese  and  Maurice  soon  went 
the  round  of  this  frivolous  and  scandalizing 
society.  The  whole,  of  course,  was  gar¬ 
nished  with  remarks,  to  which  each  nar¬ 
rator  knew  how  to  add  something. 

Th(!rese,  when  she  appeared  in  the 
drawing  room,  was  assailed  by  sneering 
looks,  and  smiles  scarcely  concealed.  Some 
ladies,  who  could  not  pardon  her  for  being 
so  young,  so  rich,  and  so  handsome,  felt 
infinite  jdeasure  in  asking  her,  with  an 
appfarat;oo  of  interest,  how  M.  de  Terre- 
noire  was. 

What  she  must  have  sufftred  in  thus 
seeing  them  foil  in  the  respect  due  to  her 
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father's  last  wishes,  in  seeing  them  profane 
his  pnrest  thoughts,  it  is  impossible  for  ns 
to  telL  The  martyrdom  that  poor  Tlidrbse 
endured,  every  heart,  however,  can  feel. 

M.  R^nard,  the  lawyer,  always  attentive 
to  Madame  Crevecoeor,  who  could  not  do 
without  him,  had  found  time  to  write  to 
Maurice  de  Terrenoire,  and  had,  doubtless, 
not  failed  to  keep  his  friend  au  caurant  with 
everything  that  took  place,  and  which 
might  interest  him.  Perhaps,  even,  he  re¬ 
ceived  an  answer  and  instructions  how  to 
act,  for  one  day,  when  Suzanne  was  tell¬ 
ing  him,  just  as  she  was  starting  for  the 
country,  how  difficult  it  was  for  her  to 
take  care  of  a  young  girl  who  did  not 
know  how  to  take  care  of  herself — 

“  It  is  not  easy,  I  agree  with  you,”  said 
the  lawyer.  “  Ah,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
confide  in  the  double  doors  of  a  convent ; 
and  now  I  come  to  remember,  1  know  the 
exact  place  you  want — but  no,  on  reflec¬ 
tion,  that  would  not  do." 

“  What  is  it  ?  tell  me,"  replied  Suzanne 
with  vivacity.  “  I  really  don't  know  what 
to  do  with  her." 

“  Why,  I  know  a  convent  where  girls 
are  well  taken  care  of,”  said  the  lawyer. 
"  But  there  is  a  drawback.  Thdrcse  might 
imbibe  a  taste  for  a  religions  life ;  for  I  have 
noticed  a  slight  inclination  that  way  in  her 
character ;  and  if  you  wish  to  see  her  mar¬ 
ried,  perhaps  you  mean  to  act  on  a  different 
plan.  After  all,”  added  he,  carelessly,  “  if 
she  makes  a  nun  of  herself,  that  is  her 
affair,  and  your  children  would  benefit 
thereby.” 

“  Well,  I  won’t  say  no,”  said  Suzanne, 
with  indifference.  “There  is  something 
in  your  idea.  And  besides,  if  I  make  this 
decision  through  your  advice,  I  shall  have 
less  responsibility.  I  agree  somewhat  with 
your  opinion.” 

“  Well,"  said  Rtlnard,  “  try  to  decide.  I 
will  give  you  a  letter  of  introduction,  which 
will  open  all  the  doors  to  you.” 

Suzanne  foresaw,  with  a  secret  joy,  bow 
advantageous  it  would  be  to  rid  herself  of 
Thdr^'s  presence,  whose  beauty,  fortune, 
and  very  submission,  offended  her;  for  re¬ 
sistance  would  have  given  her  far  ampler 
scope  to  indulge  her  fits  of  passion.  And 
more,  there  remained  the  happy  chance  of 
seeing  her  take  the  veil,  and  leaving  to  her 
sisters  part  of  her  fortune. 

She  sent,  therefore,  for  Therbse,  and. 


speaking  to  her  softly,  contrary  to  her 
usual  way,  told  her  of  M.  Renard's  propo¬ 
sition. 

“  Dear  madame,”  said  Th^rese  imjdor- 
ingly,  “  don't  separate  me  from  my  sisters ; 
they  are  all  that  remains  to  me  of  my 
father !  What  have  I  done  to  merit  your 
anger?  I  will  assist  you,  madame,  in 
I  taking  care  of  these  dear  children ;  you 
cannot  always  be  with  them,  and  you 
know  how  delicate  the  little  one  is.  Your 
servants  cannot  have  the  same  affection 
for  them  as  we  have.  I  will  act  in  your 
place  sometimes,  and  I  implore  you  not  to 
separate  me  from  the  family  I" 

“  Perhbps  you  think  you  are  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  household  ?”  sud  Madame 
Cr^vecoeur.  “  But  be  easy  on  that  score. 
A  mother  will  know  how  to  replace  you. 
Reflect,  Thi'rcse ;  I  will  not  force  you.  You 
can  go.  We  will  speak  about  it  in  a  few 
days.” 

A  short  time  after,  Therfese  was  in  her 
step-mother’s  room,  receiving  some  orders. 

“  Don’t  yon  hear?’’  said  Madame  Creve- 
coeur  to  her.  “  Fetch  me  my  scissors ; 
they  are  on  the  mantel-piece.” 

'Thdiise,  always  obliging,  went  to  the 
place  indicated,  but,  in  taking  up  the 
scissors,  she  involuntarily  glanced  at  an 
open  sheet  of  paper  which  lay  there,  and 
on  which  were  printed  some  large  letters. 
The  name  of  Tkkrknoire  was  the  first 
word  which  struck  her.  The  paper  was 
not  edged  with  black,  although,  at  first,  it 
seemed  to  announce  some  fatal  news. 

Why  was  she  obliged  to  support  herself 
against  the  mantel  piece  ?  Why  hold  her 
hand  to  her  burning  forehead,  whilst  read¬ 
ing  these  three  lines  ? 

“  M - , 

“  Madame  de  Terrenoire  has  the  honour 
\  of  announcing  to  you  the  marriage  of  her 
I  son,  M.  Maurice  de  Terrenoire,  with  Mdlle. 

I  Maria  Visconti. 

“  Florence,  13th  June,  18 — .” 

Why,  on  reading  this,  did  Thdrese  re¬ 
main  motionless? 

“  Well,  Th^rise,”  said  her  step-mother 
with  impatience,  “did  you  hear  me?  What 
are  you  dreaming  about  ?” 

“  1  am  dreaming — about  the  conventyou 
wish  to  send  me  to,”  said  Thdrcse,  making 
a  great  effort.  “  Ob,  that  I  were  there  I  I 
will  no  longer  be  an  obstacle  to  your  de- 
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“  Another  whim  !”  said  her  step-mother. 
“  Doubtless  it  will  be  the  last.** 

A  few  days  after  this  interview,  Tb^rbse 
was  introduced  by  Madame  Crbvecceur  to 
the  pastor  of  the  Convent  of  the  Augus- 
tines,  as  we  have  already  seen  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  this  reciud. 

THE  HEALING  HEBB. 

Knough !  enough  misery,  tears,  dis¬ 
grace,  despair,  and  anguish — the  plague 
has  accomplished  its  work.  Let  us,  then, 
count  the  victims. 

Poor  Marx  !  what  has  become  of  your 
creative  genius?  Where  flown  your  fan¬ 
cies?  Now  is  it  that  you  fall  expiring  at 
the  foot  of  your  exquisite  statue — of  that 
work  of  art  which  ought  to  have  made 
your  renown. 

And  you,  poor  little  flower,  the  young 
hope  of  the  family,  Graziella — you,  who, 
swift  as  the  wind,  followed  your  beloved 
father  to  the  doors  of  that  prison  which 
was  soon  to  be  his  tomb— why  are  yon 
now  speechless,  and  with  deadened  eyes, 
like  a  stranger  in  the  midst  of  the  living  ? 

Unfortunate  and  too  weak  Crivecoeur, 
you,  the  consoler  of  the  afflicted — you, 
who  lived  but  for  others,  and  always  for¬ 
got  yourself — why  have  you  descended  so 
young  into  the  grave  ?  Why  have  you 
left  defenceless  your  dearly-loved  daughter, 
and  exjKised  her  to  so  much  hatred?  Who 
will  bring  up  and  take  care  of  your  young 
family  ? 

And,  again,  our  charming  Mignon,  a 
creature  so  sweet,  so  loving,  and  so  in¬ 
offensive — you,  who  shed  everywhere  joy 
and  happiness — have  you  yet  suffered 
enough  from  their  calumny  and  con¬ 
temptuous  treatment  ?  Have  you  been 
yet  sufficiently  wounded  in  your  respect 
for  your  cherished  father,  in  your  noblest, 
your  purest  affections  ? 

Why  have  ye  all  fallen  ? 

We  need  not  look  for  the  arm  which  has 
struck  all  these  blows.  We  know  it  well 
now  —  it  is  that  implacable  selfishness 
which  will  be  nourished  with  nothing  less 
than  bleeding  heart's. 

But  who  will  heal  the  wounds  of  those 
who  survive?  Who  will  give  them  re¬ 
fuge  ?  Who  will  bring  the  remedy  ? 

It  must  be  a  noble  heart,  for  the  heart  i 
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I  that  is  able  to  love  must  be  powerful  and 
know  how  to  save  the  surviving  ones, 
I  and  how  to  carry  consolation  to  the  dead 
beyond  the  tomb,  by  replacing  them  on 
earth  and  carrying  out  their  dearest  wishes. 

A  large  heart  is  the  remedy — the  Healing 
Herb  required,  and  Maurice  de  Terrenoire 
had  a  large  heart. 

Our  young  engineer  had  arrived  at  that 
all-powerful  age,  when,  under  pure  inspi¬ 
rations,  the  heart  expands  with  an  un¬ 
quenchable  ardour,  when  the  torrent  sends 
forth  its  waters  without  foreseeing  the 
I  drought  which  will  diminish  its  power  and 
j  stop  its  course.  He  had  gone  from  France 
I  under  great  anxiety,  but  had  not  left 
I  without  taking  measures  so  that  he  might 
i  know  all  that  took  place  concerning  the 
interests  of  his  friends. 

From  his  infaney  he  had  been  intimately 
connected  with  Marx,  the  sculjitor.  They 
j  had  separated,  following,  under  consider¬ 
able  difficulties,  different  courses,  and,  more 
than  any  one  else,  Maurice  bad  appreciated 
the  richness  of  the  artist’s  ardent  nature. 
In  introducing  the  artist  to  bis  friend, 
Crcvecamr,  he  looked  upon  himself  as  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  result.  It  was  certainly 
not  his  intention  that  this  assistance  should 
prove  Marx's  ruin. 

As  soon,  then,  as  he  was  informed  of  the 
fatal  news  of  the  death  of  his  friend,  Crbve- 
cocur,  and  the  proceedings  which  the  piti¬ 
less  widow  had  taken  against  the  unfortunate 
artist,  he  felt  himself  bound  to  provide  the 
money,  and  hastened  to  send  funds  to  the 
director  of  the  prison.  His  lawyer,  who 
was  his  confidential  agent,  followed  up  this 
affair  closely,  and  made  him  acquainted 
with  the  details  of  the  execution.  He 
learnt  through  this  faithful  channel  the 
news  of  the  irreparable  loss  which  be  had 
sustained  in  the  friend  of  his  childhood, 
the  companion  of  his  whole  life,  and  of 
Graziella's  entry  into  the  convent  of  the 
Augnstines. 

He  then  wrote  to  the  wife  of  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  prison — a  generous  woman, 
whoso  heart  had  not  been  frozen  by  contact 
with  continual  misery — to  thank  her  for 
her  maternal  cares,  and  to  repay  what  she 
had  advanced  with  so  much  liberality. 
Then,  when,  by  authority,  the  sale  of  all 
Marx's  goods  took  place,  he  instructed  M. 
li^nard  to  buy  in,  at  any  price,  the  furni- 
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ture,  Btatiies,  and  works  of  art,  and  take 
another  lease  of  the  studio,  so  that  every¬ 
thing  should  remain  in  the  same  state  when 
he  returned.  On  this  subject  he  seemed  to 
have  singularly  settled  ideas. 

More  assured  on  this  point,  he  wished  to 
continue  his  character  as  protector  and 
adopted  father,  and  told  his  lawyer  to  pay 
regularly  for  Graziella’s  education,  and  to 
make  every  inquiry  respecting  the  Augus¬ 
tine  nuns.  Perhaps  he  foresaw  that  he 
would  need  this  refuge  for  the  object  of  his 
secret  affections — for  tlie  sweet  Theresa — 
for  the  precious  treasure  whicli  a  father 
had  confided  to  him.  Deeply  deploring 
that  his  duty  had  kept  him  so  long  a  time 
from  France,  he  still  caressed  the  idea  of 
uniting  under  the  same  blessed  roof  the 
two  deserted  beings  whom  Providence  had 
intrusted  to  his  care.  But,  remember,  we 
shall  never  make  of  Maurice  a  “  Hero  of 
Romance he  neither  had  romance  nor 
poetry,  and  of  this  he  was  well  aware.  He 
was  but  a  worthy  young  man,  who  listened 
only  to  his  own  feelings,  and  who  simply 
made  a  noble  use  of  the  wealth  which  he 
had  already  gained  by  his  talent  and  in¬ 
dustry.  Even  in  our  material  age  it  is  not 
altogether  impossible  to  meet  with  such 
natures. 

M.  R^nard  congratulated  himself  on  the 
part  he  had  taken,  with  such  good  in¬ 
tentions  towards  Madame  Creveewur.  He 
had  made  discoveries  which  would  have 
csca|>ed  him  if  his  indignation  had  kept 
him  aloof,  and  he  did  not  fail,  in  an  a'ter- 
correspondence,  to  inform  Maurice  of  all 
the  persecutions  of  which  Th^rt  se  was  the 
object,  and  of  the  accusations  with  which 
she  was  overwhelmed.  Without  under¬ 
standing  the  history  of  the  portrait — for  he 
was  ignorant  of  Creveeoeur’s  last  interview 
with  his  daughter — Maurice  re-read  ten 
times  that  passage  in  the  lawyer's  letter 
where  it  said  the  miniature  had  been  found 
in  her  possession.  It  was  to  him  an  inex¬ 
haustible  subject  of  meditation' and  reverie ; 
and,  altliough  the  future  appeared  uncer¬ 
tain  and  dubious,  he  still  did  not  wish  to 
know  anything  of  the  jtfosent,  but  only  de¬ 
sired  to  look  into  that  which  was  to  come. 

His  first  endeavour  was  to  remove  Th^- 
r^se  from  the  house  where  she  had  suffered 
so  much.  If  he  had  tried  to  interfere  him¬ 
self,  ho  well  knew  he  would  double  the  dif- 
ficuliies  and  raise  an  opposition  (quite  na- 
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tural)  on  the  part  of  the  imperious  widow. 

It  struck  him,  then,  that  it  was  better  to 
act  through  another  medium.  .  Trusting 
more  and  more  the  excellent  M.  Rdnard 
with  his  affairs,  he  told  him  to  represent 
the  convent  to  Madame  Creveewur  as  a 
house  that  would  quite  answer  her  puiqjose, 
and  let  her  foresee  all  the  advantages  that 
the  avidity  of  the  widow  might  hoj)e  for. 
To  honest  people,  there  is  certainly  a  little 
gratification  derived  from  fighting  had 
people  with  their  own  weapons.  M.  Kti- 
uard,  who  knew  of  Maurice’s  attachment, 
and  who  perhaps  foresaw  a  way  of  securing 
Thtiiese's  future,  entered  warmly  into  all 
his  ])roject3.  The  widow  easily  fell  into 
the  inuot^nt  snare  that  was  laid  for  her, 
and  so  it  was  that  the  beautiful  orphan 
found,  in  the  convent  of  the  Augustines,  a 
safe  refuge  and  the  repose  of  which  sho 
stood  so  much  in  need. 

But  Mignon's  repose — for  now  that  we 
have  brought  her  to  the  convent-door,  in 
relating  the  commencement  of  thi.s  sad  his¬ 
tory,  we  wish  to  keep  the  charming  name 
which  had  been  given  her  by  her  com¬ 
panions — Mignon’s  repo.se  was  still  troubled 
by  her  recollections.  Why  ?  Perhaps  she 
could  scarcely  tell  herseh. 

Was  it  a  printed  letter  which,  one  day, 
she  had  by  chance  looked  at — a  letter 
which  announced  to  Madame  Crcvcca'ur, 
Maurice’s  marriage  ? 

But  no  intimate  friendship  had  ever  ex¬ 
isted  between  her  and  Maurice,  who  was  of 
a  very  frigid  and  reserved  disi>osition,  and 
who  was  much  older  than  hers  If.  She 
looked  upon  Maurice  more  ns  an  adviser,  a 
tutor,  according  to  her  fathei’s  wishes. 

Had  she,  then,  felt  a  deep  att  ichmcnt 
for  this  beautiful  and  noble  character,  the 
contem])lution  of  which  was  a  relief  to 
her  after  the  insignificant  or  unfriendly 
persons  who  came  to  her  step  mother's 
house  ?  Had  she  herself  hoped  to  he 
loved?  Had  she  ever  dreamt  of  devoting 
her  life  to  him  ?  Had  sho  not  sometimes 
imagined  that  the  nearest  and  most  sacred 
tie  might  one  day  unite  for  ever  Creve- 
coeur’s  daughter  with  his  devoted  friend, 
and  that  these  two  existences  might  be 
spent  in  cultivating  their  pious  remem¬ 
brances?  Perhaps  Mignoii  had  dreamt 
this  dream,  for  she  knew  she  w'as  beautiful 
— she  could  not  be  ignorant  of  it,  although 
she  possessed  no  more  vanity  than  a  flower 
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of  the  field.  She  had  often  noticed  Maurice’s 
serious  and  profound  look  fixed  on  her,  as 
if  to  read  her  destiny  ;  and  when  she  was 
singing  at  the  piano,  before  her  father  and 
Maurice,  she  was  oftentimes  sur)>rised  at 
the  emotion  of  the  latter,  although,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  pretensions  of  some  other 
learned  men,  ha  considered  himself  a 
stranger  and  indifferent  to  the  powers  of 
music. 

When  by  chance,  too,  she  had  taken  his 
arm  in  walking,  she  felt  an  em'oarrassment, 
which  she  never  experienced  with  any  one 
else.  Thus  she  could  not  account  for  the 
feeling  she  had  fur  Maurice;  but  it  was 
certainly  something  she  had  for  no  one 
else.  And  besides,  why  had  she  not  been 
informed,  like  Madame  Crbvecoeur,  of  so 
important  an  event  in  Alaurice’s  life  ? 
Sometimes  she  felt  hurt  by  this  indifi'e- 
rence,  but  Mignon  was  as  yet  unacquainted 
with  the  storms  of  the  heart,  and  felt  no 
resentment.  She  retained  for  her  father's 
friend  her  affection  and  gratitude,  and 
always  reckoned  on  him  as  the  only  sup¬ 
port  remaining  to  her. 

But  her  liorizon  had  contracted ;  the 
light  of  her  heaven  bad  p.aled ;  the  future 
seemed  spiritless  and  insignificant.  She 
lived  because  she  was  obliged  to  five,  but 
desireless  and  aimless.  If  she  had  but 
cared  fur  herstl.'’,  she  might  have  said,  as 
did  Margaret  of  Scotland,  “  Weary  of  life ; 
don’t  si^eak  to  mo  about  it  any  more !" 
but,  obeying  her  better  nature,  she  showed 
no  signs  of  sorrow,  and  wished,  above 
everytliiug,  to  serve  others.  So  have  we 
seen  her,  immediately  taking  Graziulla  in 
her  arms,  the  abandoned  one,  and  calling 
her  almost  to  life  by  her  tender  pity,  tlie 
charm  of  her  look  and  voice,  and  her 
sweet,  motherly  kiss. 

For  his  part,  Maurice  de  Terrenoire,  if 
he  had  a  deep  affection  for  Mignon,  wlio 
united  all  the  delights  of  youth  and  bca  ity, 
every  charm  of  the  mind,  every  treasure  of 
the  heart — if  she  were  to  him  dearer  tlian 
any  one  else,  seeing  also  that  she  was  con¬ 
fided  to  him  by  the  last  wi.-hes  of  a  father, 
that  she  was  alone  in  the  world,  and  ex¬ 
posed  to  great  dangers — if  these  were  good 
reasons  for  tbinkin'g  of  her.  and  of  her 
only,  whilst  he  was  walking  on  the  banks 
of  the  .4rno,  without  seeing  any  of  the 
beauties  which  surrounded  iiim — if,  in  a 
word,  Maurice  de  Terrenoire  loved  Mignon, 


he  would  have  kept  bis  secret ;  a  motive 
of  delicacy  would  have  prevented  him  from 
showing  the  least  feeling.  For  Mignon 
had  a  large  fortune,  and  the  same  autho¬ 
rity  that  the  last  wishes  of  Crevecoeur  gave 
to  Maurice,  imposed  on  him,  at  the  same 
time,  the  greatest  reserve. 

As  to  the  account  of  the  marriage,  it 
had  certainly  never  been  jirlnted  at  Flo¬ 
rence,  as  nothing  of  the  kind  bad  ever  been 
thought  of  there.  If  it  were  like  this — if 
this  letter  came  from  Paris,  and  had  been 
drawn  up  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  as  men  of  business  say — it  was  a 
dangerous  weapon,  which  would  not  com¬ 
promise  the  enemy  who  dared  to  make 
use  of  it.  But  what,  Mignon,  what  have 
you  to  complain  of?  Your  step-mother 
receives  a  jirinted  marriage  form  ;  it  is  no 
letter,  it  has  no  signature.  Ko  one  knows 
whence  it  comea  Why  do  you  look  at 
tliat  which  was  not  intended  for  you  ? 
And  besides,  did  yon  look  at  it  carefully? 
Where  is  it — this  important  paper?  It 
has  already  disappeared.  Y’on  are  too 
proud  even  to  speak  of  it,  to  inform  your¬ 
self  of  the  circumstances,  to  make  inqui¬ 
ries  about  it.  And  if  you  are  hurt  by  this 
sharj)  arrow,  there  may  be  an  cfTusim  of 
blood,  but  no  one  will  see  the  wound. 

Thus  was  it,  to  all  appearances,  a  secret 
between  Madame  Crevecu’ur,  who  was  not 
likely  to  fiavo  taken  a  confidant  in  this 
wickedness,  and  Mignon,  who  would  take 
care  not  to  say  anything  about  it.  Kvery- 
tliing  bad  been  well  calculated. 

Maurice  could  not  even  suspect  such 
unheard-of  treachery.  In  his  distant  re- 
treiit  he  only  thought  of  the  brings  whom 
he  had  taken  under  his  protection.  He 
wor-liipped  that  power  of  heart  and  mind 
which  traverses  sp.uoe,  which  surrounds, 

'  with  bidden  cares,  the  loved  beings — which 
makes  its  influence  felt  without  being  seen, 
and  by  its  resources  triumplis  over  difli- 
eiiltics  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  openly 
fice. 

Ho  very  much  wished  to  know  if 
Mignon  ever  thought  of  him.  lie  had 
often  begun  to  write  to  her,  but  could  not 
quite  make  up  his  mind  to  trouble  her 
with  his  aflfairs  ;  so  he  contented  himself 
then  with  consecrating  all  his  thoughts  to 
her,  and  in  intrusting  her  to  the  care  of 
the  excellent  lawyer  to  whom  be  had  in¬ 
voluntarily  disclosed  his  views  of  the  future. 
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Meaowhile,  he  thanked  God  that  Mignon 
was  now  happy  and  contented  in  the  con¬ 
vent  of  the  Augustines. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  IN  LONDON.  I 

VI. - WOMEN  AND  WORKHOUSES. 

Mark  you,  not  “  women  in  workhouses,” 
but  “  women  and  workhouses,”  because  that 
includes  the  dwellers  without,  and  the  pri¬ 
soners  within,  the  four  walls  of  the  “Union” 

— strange  misnomer  I  And  our  work  to-day 
is  with  both  parties,  for  we  desire  to  de-  I 
scribe  in  a  few  words  the  general  condition  | 
of  the  52,000  female  inmates,  and  the  more 
than  40,000  pauper  children,  of  whom 
12,000  are  orphans,  now  confined  in  the 
workhouses  of  England  and  Wales,  and  to 
base  OB  the  facts  we  shall  furnish,  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  ladies  of  this  country  in  behalf 
of  these  their  suffering  sisters.  Never 
was  there  a  subject  more  needing  scrutiny, 
or  that  called  more  loudly  for  redress  or 
supervision  than  the  disgraceful  and  un¬ 
happy  condition  of  womanhood  in  work- 
houses.  What  Howard  did  for  the  prisons, 
what  Robert  Uaikes  accomplished  for  the 
Arabs  of  our  towns,  what  Florence  Night¬ 
ingale  effected  for  our  sick,  some  unknown 
inmvidual  must  arise  and  work  out  for  these 
modem  lazar-houses.  And  quickly  may  the 
strong  arm  come,  the  bright  eye  beam,  and 
the  kindly  heart  weep  over  the  sick,  and 
plan  a  pathway  for  youth  to  march  onward 
and  upward,  and  make  straight  roads  for 
the  wayward  to  return  and  bis  once  more 
at  peace! 

Workhouses  are  peculiar  to  England. 
You  know  this,  no  doubt,  good  reader,  for 
we  Britishers  are  proud  of  this  peculiarity, 
and  many  a  man,  many  a  time,  in  many  a 
land,  has  told  the  tale  with  exultation  that 
shelter  and  food  are  found  at  the  doors  of 
an  English  union  for  all  pleading  poverty. 

“  There’s  no  country,  except  ours,”  cries 
the  Englishman,  “  that  provides  by  law  for  j 
its  poor,  and  that  compels  the  rich  to  give  I 
of  their  abundance  for  the  support  of  the 
sick  and  needy ;  aye,  and  it’s  au  old  institu¬ 
tion,  too;  none  of  your  new-fangled  notions 
of  yesterday.  Why,  workhouses  have  ex¬ 
isted  for  the  last  three  hundred  and  odd 
years.  Didn’t  Henry  VIII.  intend  them  to 
be  religious  and  charitable  institutions  to 
supply  the  place  of  tho-e  conventual  hos¬ 


pitals  and  charities  which,  with  their  reve¬ 
nues,  he  suppressed,  and  which  fell  with  so 
great  a  fall  at  the  time  and  in  consequence 
of  the  Reformation  ?”  “  ’T was  a  great  mar¬ 
vel,”  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Arnold,  “  that 
the  badness  of  the  agents  in  that  glorious 
movement  had  not  disgraced  the  goodness 
of  the  cause  but  we  cannot  help  wishing 
with  Mrs.  Jameson  that  greater  care  bad 
been  taken  during  the  uprooting  of  these 
evils  and  abuses,  to  have  prevented  the  up¬ 
rooting  at  the  same  time  of  many  long- 
rooted  charities.  “  For  the  epithet  chari¬ 
table  could  never  be  applied  to  any  parish 
workhouse  I  have  seen.  Our  machine 
charity  is  as  much  charity,  in  the  Cbristiati 
I  sense,  as  the  praying  machines  of  the  Tar- 
!  tars  are  piety.”* 

Did  my  reader  ever,  from  duty,  business, 
or  Christian  charity,  pay  a  visit  to  that  re¬ 
treat  for  old  age,  that  shelter  for  the  de¬ 
crepit,  over-tasked,  worn-out  members  of 
our  community — the  parish  workhouse? 
Yon  know  the  huge  prison-barn  as  it 
stands  on  the  dusty  road,  or  down  some 
old,  half-neglected  street  in  the  most  out-of- 
the-way  corner  of  your  parish,  no  doubt ; 
but  twenty  to  one — nay,  we  will  double  the 
odds — your  feet  have  never  crossed  its 
threshold,  and  within  the  walls  all  is  terra 
incoi/nita  to  you.  Ifyou’re  aman  and  a  house¬ 
holder,  yon  have  paid  your  quota  of  taxes 
as  a  man,  and  played  your  part  well  to¬ 
wards  keeping  a  set  of  idle  vagabonds,  who 
ought  to  be  at  work ;  and  what  more  can  the 
world  require  ?  Besides,  you’ve  your  busi¬ 
ness  to  look  after,  and  it  is  impossible  that 
you  could  interfere  with  the  guardiansl  A 
pretty  thing,  indeed,  to  have  the  parish 
about  your  ears!  And  you,  oh,  liappy 
mother,  and  still  more  happy  maidens,  what 
have  you  in  common  with  the  base-born 
babies  and  the  outcast  wenches  that  crowd 
the  wards,  contaminating  each  other  and 
their  miserable  offspring  ?  What  commu¬ 
nion  is  there  between  you  and  the  weary, 
vacant  old  folks  who,  past  work,  have 
turned  in  there  to  die  without  hope,  with¬ 
out  strength,  too  often  without  a  friend  to 
listen  to  the  last  sad  sob,  and  knowing 
no  one  with  whom  to  intrust  their  fare¬ 
well  message  to  some  distant,  but  not  for¬ 
gotten,  if  ungrateful  and  disobedient,  child  ? 
We  repeat  again,  tlie  chances  ore  that 
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year  feet  have  never  crossed  its  threshold ; 
and  heyond  the  knowledge  of  the  hare 
fact  of  the  existence  of  such  a  place,  all  is 
ignorance,  confusion,  vacancy.  But,  query, 
how  much  of  this  disorder,  this  indecent, 
quarrelsome  language,  this  pettish,  pitiful 
squabbling  about  trifles,  this  going  on,  and 
downwards,  from  bad  to  worse,  is  owing 
to  your  absence  ?  Did  you  never  hear  that 
“  ower  true  story”  of  the  sick  soldier,  who 
declared  of  Florence  Nightingale  that  her 
very  shadow,  as  it  flitted  across  the  ward, 
did  him  good  ?  or  that  still  more  pathetic 
tale  of  the  surgeon's  wife,  who  walked  with 
her  husband  down  the  plague-stricken  wards 
of  one  of  the  Eastern  hospitals,  and  did 
more,  by  her  appearance,  towards  curing 
these  hopeless,  helpless  sick,  than  all  the 
drugs  and  skill  which  her  husband  could 
offer?  ‘‘The  danger  can’t  be  so  very 
great,”  said  the  men  one  to  the  other,  ‘‘  if 
the  comes  here.”  How  little  they  knew 
then  that  their  friend  had  taken  her  life  in 
her  hand  to  bring  life  to  them.  Yes,  the 
actual  presence  of  a  Christian  woman  among 
the  morally  or  the  physically  sick  carries 
with  it  a  weight  and  a  worth  that  no 
gold  can  purchase,  no  man  measure.  It  is 
not  money,  it  is  nothing  material  that  is 
wanted  for  our  workhouses — 'tis  time,  and 
thought,  and  sympathy,  they  require ;  it  is 
the  uprooting  of  their  government  by  fear, 
and  a  substitution  of  a  regime  of  love ;  'tis 
a  displacing  of  ignorant,  drinking,  ill- 
taught  ofhcinls,  and  a  bringing  in  of  re¬ 
fined,  educated  governors  that  is  wanted  ; 
and  by  grace  we  hope  this  will  come,  and 
that,  too,  before  long. 

The  end  of  life  is  labour — at  least  for 
the  majority — and  the  end  of  labour  ?  For 
Dobbin,  is  the  knacker’s  yard;  for  Neddy, 
the  proverbial,  if  ignominious  and  proble¬ 
matical,  “  burial  of  an  ass for  Christian 
men  and  women,  the  parish  dole  and  the 
pauper  garb,  and  then  the  pauper  burial — 

Oh !  where  arc  the  mourners !  Alas !  there  are 
none. 

He  has  left  not  a  pap  in  the  world,  now  he’s  pone — 
Not  a  tear  in  the  eye  of  child,  woman,  or  man. 
To  the  pravc  with  his  enreass  as  fast  as  you  can; 

Kattlu  his  bones  over  the  stones. 

He's  only  a  pauper,  whom  nobody  owns. 

And  how  they  hate  this  workhouse  life, 
those  poor  old  folk,  who  have  borne,  and 
borne  how  cheerfully,  too,  the  heat  and 
burden  of  the  day !  But  they  ought  to 


have  saved  something  when  they  were 
younger  —  they’re  so  improvident,  the 
working  classes,  that  they  are  !  Well,  per¬ 
haps  they  ought  to  have  saved  something. 
Who  knows?  No  doubt  you  and  I  could, 
if  we  had  had  to  bring  up  a  family  on  the 
same  sum;  and  we  never  should  have 
fallen  into  temptation,  or  been  sick,  or  out 
of  work.  But  everybody  is  not  so  fortu¬ 
nate  or  BO  self-denying  as  we  are ;  and 
so,  after  all,  we  come  to  this  question — 
what  is  to  become  of  the  miserable  and 
the  mistaken,  and  the  worn-out  ?  Do  you 
think  it  right  that  those  who  have  com¬ 
mitted  no  crime  worthy  of  imprisonment 
should  be  virtually,  if  not  nominally, 
coerced  ?  Do  you  think  it  can  bo  right  to 
warm,  to  guide,  to  arrange  our  gaols  better 
than  our  unions?  Do  you  tliink  it  fair 
that  there  should  he  classification  in  the 
one  case  and  none  in  the  other  ? — cleanli¬ 
ness  in  the  former,  filth  in  the  latter  ? — 
intelligent  men  and  women  to  have  charge 
of  criminals,  while  paupers  are  placed  over 
paupers,  and  ignorance  and  vulgarity  arc 
permitted  to  hold  union  reins  ? 

I  am  troubling  yon  with  much  unplea¬ 
sant  matter — ’tis  a  huge,  unpleasant  soro 
that  is  being  exposed — but,  by  all  that  is 
true  and  holy,  the  old  rags  must  be  tom 
off,  and  the  place  thoroughly  cleansed ;  for 
these  houses,  that  might  be  the  glory  of 
this  land,  are,  as  they  stand  now,  a  foul 
disgrace,  where  corruption  breeds  corrup¬ 
tion,  and  every  hateful  thing. 

The  poor-houses  in  some  country  towns 
may  be  bearable  when  compared  with 
many  of  the  metropolitan  houses,  but  they 
are  all  cold,  whitewashed  sepulchres,  full 
of  dead  men’s  bones.  The  number  of  in¬ 
mates  varies  in  different  parishes  at  diffe¬ 
rent  seasons,  from  400  to  1,000.  In  the 
great  London  unions  it  is  generally  from 
500  to  2,000.  Of  these,  a  very  large  pro¬ 
portion  are  women,  and  they  may  be 
divided  generally,  and  described,  ns  night- 
wanderers,  or  tramps,  orphan  children,  tho 
lame,  blind,  idiot,  and  insane,  the  aged, 
who  hero  lie  down  on  their  last  bed  to  dir, 
and  last,  but  by  far  tho  worst,  the  sick 
outcasts  of  the  streets,  who  have  been 
thrown  up  as  refuse  out  of  the  very  mire 
of  the  gutter.  And  where  do  these  out- 
c.asts  come  from  in  the  beginning  ?  Why 
they  are,  in  innumerable  instances,  girls 
who  have  been  brought  up  in  the  very  house 
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to  wliich  they  return.  lu  one  workhouse, 
which  shall  be  nameless.  209  out  of 300  were 
returned  upon  the  parish  in  a  deplorable 
state  ;  and  out  of  320  from  another  house, 
110  were  known  to  have  been  subsequently 
led  into  vice  and  infamy  !  Two- thirds  out 
of  300  girls  returning  to  be  wretched 
mothers  of  wretched  infants,  swelling  the 
mass  of  destitute  inmates,  and  adding  to 
the  parish  expenses !  Is  it  not  astonishing 
that  the  poor-law  guardians  do  not  see 
that,  to  encourage  some  moral  and  pre¬ 
ventive  influences  within  the  walls  of  the 
workhouse,  must,  in  the  long  run,  diminish 
the  burdens  on  the  ratepayers  ? 

Again,  the  number  of  females  committed 
from  tlie  workhouses  to  tw'o  London 
prisons  was,  in  the  year  18oU,  nearly  500, 
and,  in  the  following  year,  the  number 
had  increased !  And  no  wonder.  Men 
know  what  fruit  to  expect  from  a  corrupt 
tree,  and  are  not  disappointed  in  this  in¬ 
stance.  Oh,  no  1  there  is  no  variation  in 
the  great  laws  of  Nature ;  and  if  we  want 
different  results,  there  must  be  different 
management  and  broader  views  taken. 

No  doubt  it  is  difiQcult  to  deal  with  men 
in  masses,  and  a  group  of  persons  without 
any  real  ties  certainly  stand  a  worse  chance 
in  life  tlian  the  same  number  of  beings 
surrounded  with  friends,  relations,  and  all 
the  adornments  of  civilization.  Granted  ; 
but  that  is  no  argument  that  bad  should 
be  made  wors  ?,  and  that  men  and  women, 
who  are  simply  unfortunate,  should  bo 
treated  Worse  than  criminals.  Surely 
workhouses  are  but  means  to  an  end,  and 
that  end  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  good  and 
amelioration  of  its  inmates.  The  blind, 
the  lame,  the  aged,  ought  to  be  able  to 
regard  the  house  as  a  Christian  retreat, 
proviiled  by  Christian  men  for  their  poorer 
brethren ;  and,  as  to  the  able-bodied 
paupers,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  they 
have  no  right  there,  and,  moreover,  they 
never  would  be  there,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
parsimony  of  the  guardians. 

What  time  and  what  money,  we  should 
like  to  know,  would  it  take  to  provide  by 
emigration  for  all  the  young  girls  now  in 
all  tiie  unions  in  England?  Here  we  have 
Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  stretch¬ 
ing  out  their  hands  and  crying  out  for  us 
to  help  them,  voting  sums  of  money  every 
session  to  pay  fur  the  passage  of  female 
labourers;  and  we,  like  the  dog  in  tlie 


fable,  unable  to  provide  for  them,  distracted 
by  their  conduct,  disgraced  by  their  lives, 
and  impoverished  by  their  maintenance, 
reluctantly  hold  back,  and  refuse  to  give 
up  what  would  be  treasure  to  others  and  is 
absolute  loss  to  us. 

Who  is  to  teach  us  wisdom,  and  when 
will  a  remedy  be  provided  ?  The  doors 
are  closed ;  no  man  comes  out  to  tell  the 
tale  of  things  done  within  those  walls; 
and  we,  outside  the  gate,  are  too  careless 
to  force  the  latch  and  walk  in.  Yet  the 
movement  must  come  from  without — the 
relief  mutt  come  from  us  1 

If  every  reader  of  this  paper  would  but 
knock  at  the  door  of  the  nearest  union, 
and,  beinj;  denied  entrance,  would  but  go 
home  vowing  vengeance  against  a  system 
that  tended  so  to  distress  the  distressed  and 
degrade  the  degraded — if  he  or  she  would 
but  venture  to  inquire  into  the  condition 
of  the  house  and  summon  up  courage  to 
demand  an  admittance  on  the  visiting  day 
(mem.,  yon  can  see  pri-ionors  in  any  gaol 
as  often),  and  walk  round  the  wards  and 
see  the  old,  sick,  bedridden  women,  who 
have  lain  staring  at  wliitewashad  walls  for 
the  last  four,  six,  ten  years  of  their  lives, 
or  go  round  and  see  the  shrivelled,  wretched 
children,  whose  food  is  carried  off  by  the 
harpies  around  them ;  or  listen,  if  he  dare, 
to  the  language  in  the  oakum  room — 
surely  he  will  think  with  us  that  it  is  high 
time  to  awake  out  of  sleep  and  sound  au 
alarm. 

Already  a  society  has  been  formed,  called 
the  Workhouse  Visiting  Society,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Hishop  of  London 
and  other  philnnfhropists,  having  in  view 
three  principal  ohj.!cts,  viz.: — 

1.  For  befriending  the  destitute  and  or¬ 
phan  children  while  in  the  schools  and 
after  they  are  placed  in  situations. 

2.  For  the  instruction  and  comfort  of  the 
sick  and  afflicted. 

3.  For  the  benefit  of  the  ignorant  and 
the  depraved,  by  assisting  the  officers  of 
the  establishment  in  forming  classes  for 
instruction ;  in  the  enconragemeut  of  useful 
occupation  during  the  hours  of  leisure,  or 
in  any  other  work  that  may  seem  to  the 
guardians  to  be  useful  and  beneficial. 

The  co-operation  of  guardians  is  ear¬ 
nestly  desired  in  furthering  these  objects. 
The  sanction  of  the  Poor  Law  Hoard  has 
already  been  obtained  to  this  mode  of 
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action,  subject  to  such  regulations  as  may  I 
preyent  any  infringement  of  the  discipline  I 
of  workhouses,  and  with  the  concurrence  | 
of  the  guardians. 

In  conclusion,  wo  will  a'dd  that  commn-  ! 
nicatiuns  may  be  addressed  to  Miss  L.  j 
Twining,  at  the  office  of  the  National  As-  i 
sociatiun,  3,  Waterloo -place,  London,  S.W., 
who  will  give  any  further  information ! 
that  may  he  required.  Under  their  super-  ; 
vision  may  workhouses  become  what  Wil-  ' 
liain  III.  said  they  might,  under  a  prudent ' 
and  good  arrangement,  viz.,  “  answer  alt ' 
ends  of  charity  to  the  poor  in  regard  to 
their  bodies  and  souls :  they  may  he  made, 
properly  speaking,  nurseries  for  religion, 
virtue,  industry,  by  having  daily  prayers, 
the  Scriptures  constantly  read,  and  poor 
children  Christianly  instructed.”  Only  to 
think  that  that  was  said  in  1C98,  and  that 
we  are  now  where  we  are  in  regard  to  the 
government  of  workhouses  in  this  boasted 
nineteenth  century  !  M.  S.  R. 

WHATEVER  SHALL  I  DO? 

A  TALE  OF  WOE,  WANT,  AND  WEAL. 

Though  plunged  in  ills  and  exercised  in  care. 

Yet  never  let  tlie  noble  mind  despair. 

Wlien  press'd  l)y  d.iiigcrs  and  lieset  by  foes. 

The  gods  their  timely  succour  interpose; 

And  when  our  virtue  sinks  o'crwbelined  ssitb 


all  Cockaigne  seems  bent  on  moving  be¬ 
tween  the  hours  of  four  and  six ;  or  amidst 
the  less-peopled  districts  of  ths  North  of 
London,  where  the  more  pastorally-mclined 
of  “  London  Cits”  do  disport  themselves  at 
eventide.  No !  we  daren't  name  the  place, 
lest  a  twinge  of  a  dismal  remembrance 
should  be  felt  in  many  a  fair  one's  heart, 
and  she  should  say  unto  herself,  ”  Why, 

I  surely  it’s  my  case,  for  I  well  remember 
I  thinking,  when  in  a  similar  position, 

'  ‘  Whatever  shall  I  do  ?'  ’’ 

The  young  wife's  first  trouble  came  in 
this  wise.  She  had  risen  early,  and  her 
'  dear,  dear  husband,  who  was  “  something 
I  in  the  city,”  and  was  looked  up  to  in  the 
'  “  country”  more,  perhaps,  than  ho  was  in 
j  “  town,”  had  departed  to  his  “  office,”  or 
“  warehonse”(wo  won't  say  which  it  was,  for 
I  fear  of  awakening  the  aforesaid  unpleasant 
'  feelings  in  the  breasts  of  the  aforesaid  fair 
I  ones) — and  at  h.alf-past  eight  o'clock,  the 
;  breakfast  ''things’'beingclearad away, there 
came  this  terrible  cry  from  the  young  wife's 
heart — “  Whatever  shall  I  do  ?  ’ 

Now,  those  ladies  who  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  read  thus  far  into  the  pith  and 
marrow  of  our  thrilling  sketch,  won’t  think, 
we  trust,  that  Charles  had  already  been 
unkind;  or  that  any  feeling  of  misgiving 
,  had  arisen  in  her  mind  respecting  his  de¬ 


grief.  I 

By  unforeseen  expedients  bring  relief.  j 

PiiiLirs.  I 

Wii.\TEVKK  suAi.r,  I  DO  ?  Happy  reader, 
who  has  never  thought  this,  even  if  she  have 
not  been  so  despairing  as  to  utter  it.  Of 
course  you  will  all  say  that  there  are  so 
many  circumstances  under  which  this  ex¬ 
clamation  may  have  been  made,  mentally 
or  r/rd  voce,  that  some  explanation  is  ne¬ 
cessary.  This  explanation  will  bo  found 
in  the  following  sketch  from  the  life  of 
A  YOUNG  WIFE, 

a  sweet  girl  of  some  nineteen  summers, 
whose  first  trouble,  after  the  honeymoon 
spent  in  the  Island  of  Wight  (as  our 
dear  French  neighbours  love  to  call  it), 
occurred  the  very  first  day  she  arrived 
at  her  cottage-home,  some  ten  miles 
from  the  city  of  London.  We  are  fear¬ 
ful  of  specifying  the  precise  locality, 
and  saying  whether  it  be  situate  on  the 
Waterloo  “  line,”  not  far  distant  from  the 


I  votion ;  or  that  Augusta  was  jealous  of 
i  him ;  or,  indeed,  that  any  dreadful  cala- 
]  inity  had  overtaken,  or  was  about  to  over- 
i  take,  this  “  nice  young  couple.”  If  our 
'  readers  are  now  expecting  some  ”  pitiful 
story”  of  ill-requited  affection,  we  must  at 
once  say,  with  Canning's  knife-grinder, 
”  We  have  none  to  tell.”  But  a  story 
quite  as  full  of  woe  is  ours,  and  one  to  be 
worked  out,  we  can  assure  you,  through 


no  ordinary  trials  and  changes.  The 
trials — those  of  servants;  the  changes— 
ditto. 

Well,  now,  after  this  tantalizing  intro¬ 
duction  (we  can  fancy  we  hear  musical 
voices  saying,  “  Oh  !  how  ridiculous  !”), 
we  will  at  last  tell  you  what  made  our 
young  wife  cry,  “Whatever  shall  I  do?'' 


Charles  was  to  come  home  by  the  5'2i) 
train  from  town,  and  at  six  o’clock  there 


I  was  to  bo  ready 


THE  DINSEn  I 


silver  Thames;”  or  on  the  more  frequented  : 
London  and  Brighton”  Railway,  whithtr  , 


That  was  the  bite  noir — that  was  the 
skeleton  in  her  house  which  Augusta  was 
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contemplkting  with  fixed  eyes  and  mise¬ 
rable  mien. 

“Oh!  dinner,  dinner,  dinner !  whatever 
shall  I  get  for  dinner  ?  W'hatever  shall  I 
do?” 

Not  that  she  thought  Charles  diificnlt  to 
please — not  at  all.  It  hadn’t  come  to  that 
yet,  at  any  rate.  But  the  ordering  of  a 
dinner  was  to  her  an  incomprehensible 
problem — an  addition  sum  she  couldn’t 
make  “  come  right.”  She  would  ask 
“  Mary,”  the  servant  (she  had  but  one, 
and  quite  enough  to  begin  with,  too),  but 
no !  she  didn’t  like  to  do  that — it  would 
look  “  so  stupid"  of  her  (Augusta)  not  to 
know  what  to  order.  She  would  have  a 
“good  cry" — that  always  does  you  good, 
she  had  heard  some  people  say ;  but,  some¬ 
how,  it  wasn't  a  crying  job,  and  the  tears 
wouldn’t  come — they  didn’t  think  it  worth 
while,  perhaps. 

Minutes  passed,  and  no  resolve  was 
made,  no  step  taken  to  overcome  the  diffi¬ 
culty.  The  nightmare  was  heavy  on  her 
breast,  and  she  fairly  screamed  (just  a 
little  one)  when  she  heard  “  'Tciieu 
called  in  a  very  jerky  voice,  but  in  a  some¬ 
what  authoritative  tone,  at  the  kitchen- 
door. 

Now,  if  Charles  had  said  what  he  would 
have  liked  for  dinner,  it  wouldn’t  have 
been  so  dreadful ;  but,  as  he  left  the  house, 
he  had  said,  “  He'd  leave  it  all  to  her;  he 
knew  she  would  manage  everything  so 
nicely." 

“  Batcher,  ma’am,  please,”  said  Mary, 
entering  the  room ;  and  in  Augusta's  eyes 
she  seemed  to  be  enjoying  exceedingly 
her  mistress’s  misery. 

“  Yes,  Mary.  What — has — be — nice  ?” 

“  I’ll  ask  ’im,  ma’am,”  said  Mary,  and 
made  her  exit. 

But,  meanwhile,  Augusta  had  had  a 
most  delightful  idea. 

“  How  silly  I  was,  to  be  sure,  not  to  | 
think  of  that  cookery-book  which  Aunt 
Storres  gave  me ;  why,  it  will  tell  me  in  a 
minute  what  to  do." 

So  thought  our  young  wife ;  but  it 
didn’t  tell  her.  She  eagerly  turned  over 
the  first  two  or  three  pages,  and,  recollect¬ 
ing  it  was  “  September,”  turned  to  see 
what  was  in  season  for  that  month.  Luts 
of  things  in  season,  from  plaice  to  par¬ 
tridges,  certainly,  and  no  end  of  recipes ; 
but  to  Augusta  they  were  useless.  The 


book  purported  to  be  a  practical  work; 
and  so  it  might  have  been  to  those  who 
knew  all  about  the  art  of  cookery  ;  but  to 
poor  Augusta's  inexperienced  eyes  and  un¬ 
practised  hands,  the  “  some  of  this,”  a  little 
of  that,  and  a  fetn  of  those,  and  not  too 
much  of  these,  and  ab'jut  an  hour  or  two, 
and  the  indefinite,  unintelligible,  and  ex¬ 
travagant  nature  of  nearly  all  the  recipes, 
caused  altogether  such  a  chaos  in  her  mind, 
that  she  was  half-distracted,  as  she  told 
Charles  some  months  afterwards. 

Mary  had  had,  by  this  time,  a  little  ch.at 
with  the  good-looking  butcher-bov,  whose 
shiny  face  and  ready  tongue  seemed  to  have 
a  considerable  attraction  for  her,  and  now 
returned  to  the  breakfast-room  with  the 
message  that — 

“  Please,  ma’am,  they've  mutton,  and 
beef,  and  veal.” 

“Ah,  then,  tell  him  mutton,  Mary.” 

“  Yes,  ma'am but  Mary  did  not  leave 
the  room. 

“  Veal,  Mary,  tell  him.” 

“  What  joint,  ma’am  ?” 

“  Oh !  a — a — a — sirloin's  a  nice  joint. 
I  think  we  might  have  a  sirloin.  Don’t 
you  think  so,  Mary?'' 

There  wris  something  like  a  grin  on 
Mary’s  face.  She  certainly  didn’t  look 
quite  demure;  but  she  might  have  been 
thinking  of  the  butcher-hoy. 

“  Well,  Mary,  what  are  you  waiting  for  ? 
Don’t  you  know  there’s  a  joint  called  the 
sirloin  ?” 

(Poor  Augusta!  the  strain  on  her  mental 
powers  was  becoming  something  terrible, 
and  she  felt  that  this  question  would  decide 
the  fate  of  herself,  Mary,  and  the  dinner). 

“  Yes,  ma’am,  but  there  aint  a  sirloin  of 
veiil — it’s  of  beef." 

“  Oh — o — yes  it  is,  Mary  ;  it’s  a  loin  of 
veal,  of  course;  so  it  is.  Tell  him  to 
send  a — a  loin,  then.” 

Happily,  the  right  nail  was  hit  at  la'-t, 
and  thus  was  given  the  tir^t  order  to 
the  butcher  by  Augusta  Freshfield.  It 
I  was  an  episode  in  her  life  she  learnt  after¬ 
wards  to  laugh  at,  and  would  amuse  all  her 
friends  by  its  recital,  hut  she  always  added, 
with  a  sigh,  “  It  was  verj'  bad  while  it 
lasted.”  Ehe  also  said  that  Charles  rather 
lifted  his  eyebrows  when  he  saw  tlie  large 
loin  hot  on  thai  day,  and  lifted  them  rather 
more,  too,  when  he  saw  it  cold,  cold,  cold, 
for  tAree  succeeding  days.  For  the  loin 
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was  a  large  one,  and  not  easy  to  be  de¬ 
molished  by  so  small  a  family. 

Her  other  troublc.s  on  that  6rst  day, 
aye.  and  for  many  days-  after,  we  won’t 
go  into — we  think  it  would  be  too  hard 
upon  the  poor ‘‘young  wife,”  who,  after  all, 
was  not  so  much  to  be  blamed  as  those 
who  had  had  tlie  •*  bringing  of  her  up.” 

ISut  there  is  just  one  thing  we  wish  to 
add,  and  we  are  certain  it  will  bring  balm 
to  many  a  wounded  heart,  and  be  a  delight 
to  thousands. 

And  it  is  this.  Last  month,  Augusta  was 
telling  the  tale  of  her  first  trouble  to  one 
of  her  young  friends,  who  had  just  re¬ 
ceived  an  offer  from  “  such  a  nice  fellow,” 
and  is  going  to  be  married  some  time  next 
year  to  him,  os  he  will  then  have  worked 
into  a  capital  position,  and  be  able  to  keep 
his  wife  “  stunning,”  as  he  says. 

“  Ah  !  I  shall  never  have  such  trouble 
as  you  have  had,”  replied  the  little  damsel, 
all  happy  in  the  new-found  joy  of  being 
loved  by  the  “  nice  fellow,”  and  being  told 
so  by  him.  “  1  shall  never  have  such 
trouble.” 

“  I  hope  not,"  said  Augusta,  hut  her 
voice  betr.aycd  a  slight  amount  of  doubt 
on  the  subject. 

”  And  I’ll  tell  you  why,”  said  little  Rose¬ 
bud;  “my  aunt  has  taught  me  a  little, 
and  I  heard  last  evening,  from  Mrs.  Cayre- 
fule,  that  there  is  going  to  be  published 
a  new  work,  called  ‘  The  Book  of  House¬ 
hold  lilanageinent,’  and  it  will  have  every¬ 
thing  in  it  that  a  young  and  inexperienced 
wife  can  possibly  want  to  know.  Jlrs. 
Cayrefole  gave  me  a  few  prospectuses  of 
it,  and  you  can  have  one,  and  see  what  you 
think  of  it.  It's  almost  certain  to  be  a 
good  bouk,  for  it's  going  to  be  published 
at  Bouverie-street,  London,  at  the  office 
of  the  ‘  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Maga¬ 
zine,’  and  that's  the  nicest  little  periodical 
that  any  one  can  take  in  every  month. 
I’m  sure.  My  brother  George,  too,  buys 
Mr.  Beeton’s  •  Dictionary,’  and  he  says  it's 
the  most  interesting  aud  useful  work  he 
ever  saw.” 

“  Well,”  said  Augusta,  “  I'm  delighted 
to  hear  that  somebody  is  going  to  prepare 
such  a  book,  and  I  shall  certainly  get  our 
bookseller  to  order  it  for  me.  What's  the 
price  of  it,  did  you  say  T' 

“  Ah !  it's  so  cheap  that  anyone  can  buy 
it,  and  so  I  hope  a  great  number  of  servants. 


as  well  as  mistresses,  will;  for  it's  only 
threepence  a  month,  and  it  will  be  finbbed 
in  a  little  more  than  a  ^car.” 

“  Well,  if  it's  longer  it  won’t  matter,  will 
it?  for,  from  what  I  can  judge  from  this 
specimen-page  of  it,  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
will  be  a  most  admirable  work.  It  not  only 
tells  one's  own  duties  and  those  of  all 
domestics,  and  gives  the  most  intelligible 
and  economical  recipes,  but  1  also  see  there 
is  an  entirely  novel  feature  introduced  into 
it,  which  will  make  it  also  extremely  valu¬ 
able  in  an  instructive  point  of  view.  In¬ 
deed,  it  will  teach  all  of  us  something  about 
‘  little  things  ’  that  we  don't  know  now.” 

“  Yes,  and  it’s  going  to  be  edited  by  a 
lady,  I  see— Mrs.  Isabella  Beeton.” 

“  I'm  very  glad  to  hear  it.  We  shan’t 
have  such  dreadfully  extravagant  dishes  as 
are  made  up  by  tha  men-cooks.” 

“  What’s  that  you  are  saying  about  men 
aud  cooks?”  said  Charles  Freshfield,  who 
had  just  come  in  from  smoking  his  cigar 
in  the  garden. 

“  Oh,  it’s  nothing  to  do  with  you  rude 
men,”  said  Augusta,  puUing  his  great,  rough 
face  down  to  hers,  and  bestowing  a  pat  on 
the  top  of  his  head,  and  something  better 
on  his  cheek. 

“  Isn't  it,  though,”  said  Charles ;  “  by 
Jove  !  I  think  cooking  has  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  the  men.  It  means  comfort,  and 
pleasure,  and  good  health,  and  good  tem¬ 
per,  and  I  don't  know  what  besides — why, 
it’s  everything,  is  cooking.  All  the  good 
in  the  world  has  always  been  done  after  a 
good  dinner ;  so  don’t  you  say.  Miss  Sauce¬ 
box,  that  it’s  nothing  to  do  with  us.  What’s 
this  ?  is  this  about  cooking  7  Ah  1  so  it 
is.  Well,  I'll  read  it  you ;  I  rather  fancy 
I'm  in  good  voice  to-iiight,  and  I'll  charm 
you  with  my  finest  notes.  Listen,  ladies 
all.” 

[And  he  read  to  them  the  pros])ectns  ot 
“Beeton's  Book  of  Household  Manage¬ 
ment,”  which  will  be  seen  accompanymg 
this  number  of  the  Magazine.] 


UoTAL  Blackiso.  —  One  quart  of  the  best 
vineaar  or  sour  beer,  four  ounces  of  ivory  black, 
tbo  juice  of  a  lemon,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  olive 
or  good  oil,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  treacle  or 
coarse  sugar,  a  little  gum  dragon,  one  ounce  of 
oil  of  vitriol  (to  be  put  In  last).  The  whole  to 
be.put  oil  the  tire  and  w  ell  mixed  together,  the 
vitriol  excepted. 
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Bor,  at  all  events,  whatever  difference  of 
opinion  tliere  might  be  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  Mayberries'  plans,  past  or  present,  no 
one  (except,  of  course,  a  few  obstinate 
infidels)  denied  that  they  were  certainly 
“  marked  out  for  misfortune.”  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
shall,  as  we  have  seen,  blamed  the  folly  of 
1  leir  own  undertakings.  Miss  Simpkins, 
who  is  the  most  nervous  of  the  fire-dread¬ 
ing  population  in  D - ,  and  has  all  her 

grates  surrounded  by  a  double  wire-screen, 
beside  patronizing  “  patent  extinguishers” 
and  “  registered  safety  match-boxes,’’  at¬ 
tributed  the  calamity  solely  to  the  non-use 
of  a  particular  description  of  lamp,  “  war¬ 
ranted”  to  use  an  impossibly  small  amount 
of  oil,  and  to  be  perfectly  free  from  any 
dangerous  propensity  to  extended  illumi¬ 
nation.  Whether  it  fulfils  the  former  agree¬ 
ment,  I  do  not  know;  that  it  certainly 
does  the  latter  I  can  sincerely  testify,  its 
light  being  the  nearest  approach  to  that 
peculiar  irradiation  denominated,  by  illo¬ 
gical  and  unscientific  people,  “  darkness 
made  visible,”  of  any  I  have  ever  seen. 
Indeed,  I  am  at  this  moment  wearing  the 
prettiest  of  lilac  muslin',  whereof  the  pat¬ 
tern  on  one-half  of  the  body  is  turned  up¬ 
side  down,  in  consequence  of  having  at¬ 
tempted  to  cut  it  out  by  the  light  of  Miss 
Simpkins's  lamp,  and  Aunt  Margaret,  1 
know,  attributes  those  ‘‘  wrong  stitches” 
which  came  unaccountably  into  the  middle 
of  her  knitted  window-curtains  to  the 
same  cause. 

“Well  now.  Miss  Graham,  you  must 
admit  that  there  is  something  very  singu¬ 
lar  in  these  continued  calamities,”  said 
Miss  Crosbie ;  “  the  three  children  in  mea¬ 
sles,  just  after  they  had  been  burnt  out  of 
house  and  home !  Why,  even  Mr.  Shep¬ 
herd,  this  morning,  said - ” 

“Not  that  they  had  been  marked  out 
for  misfortune,  1  hope  ?”  replied  Aunt 
Margaret. 

“  Well,  no ;  not  exactly  that,  certainly ; 
but  he  did  say  that  it  was  very  remark¬ 
able — very  unaccountable  indeed — that  is 
nearly  the  same  thing,  I  think  ?” 


“  Which  was  unaccountable,  the  fire  or 
the  measles?” 

“  Now,  ray  dear  Miss  Graham,  yon  arc 
always  asking  such  questions,”  put  in  Miss 
Molesworth  (it  was  on  the  occasion  of  a 
tea-party  at  this  lady’s  house  that  the 
conversation  occurred) ;  “  but  surely  you 
don't  deny  that  there  is  a  Providence  in 
these  matters  ?” 

“  Certainly  not,”  said  Aunt  Margaret, 

“  And  that  some  persons  are  actually 
marked — that  is,  I  mean  that  some  per¬ 
sons  have  peculiar  trials  ?”  said  Mrs.  Hop¬ 
kins. 

“  Certwnly  they  have.” 

“  An3  yet,”  urged  Miss  Molesworth, 
“  you’ll  not  allow  that  such  persons  are 
marked !” 

“My  dear  Ellen!  How  awkward! 
What  could  you  have  been  doing  ?”  inter¬ 
rupted  Aunt  Margaret,  as  I  unaccountably, 
at  this  moment,  upset  my  teacup,  sending 
the  contents  all  over  our  hostess's  elabo¬ 
rately-polished  table. 

“  I  am  very  sorry,  my  dear  Miss  Moles¬ 
worth.  Pray  let  me  assist  you.”  And 
we  all  began  to  bustle  about  to  prevent 
further  mischief,  by  removing  the  other 
tea  apparatus  out  of  the  slop. 

“  What  was  I  saying  ?”  quoth  Miss 
Molesworth  as  we  re-seated  ourselves. 
“  Oh,  yes !  Marked  out  for  misfortune,” 
she  repeated,  with  deliberate  emphasis, 
not  to  be  deterred  from  giving  utterance 
to  the  obnoxious  expression  even  by  the 
injury  to  her  mahogany  and  French  polish. 
“  Marked  out,  indeed  !  Betty,  be  sure  you 
use  the  brush  well  in  the  morning !  The 
most  unheard-of  sort  of  thing.  And  a 
little  stale  beer,  Betty,  will  get  it  all  out. 
Marked,  indeed  I  oh,  dear!” 

“  Law,  no,  ma'am ;  tea  never  stains ;  not 
a  mark  will  be  there  to-morrow." 

Every  one  smiled  at  Betty's  misappre¬ 
hension  ;  but,  as  soon  ns  she  had  left  the 
room.  Miss  Crosbie  resumed  the  subject. 

“  Now,  what  can  be  the  oifference  be¬ 
tween  being  ‘  peculiarly  tried'  and  ‘  marked 
out  for  misfortune  ?'  ”  she  said. 

Miss  Crosbie’s  forte  is  supposed  to  lie  in 
questions;  so,  after  the  utterance  of  this 
one,  she  drew  herself  up  and  arranged  her 
collar  and  sleeves,  and  smoothed  her  front. 
Finding  no  one  answered  immediately,  she 
added,  “  It  seems  only,  after  all,  a  mere 
difference  of  expression." 
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“  Are  all  trials  misfurtunes  ?”  said  Aunt  I  ladies ;  “  and,  theret'urc,  they  ciui  be  pi-e- 
Marfi^ret.  I  vented  or  cured.” 

“  Well,  I  presume — that  is,  few  people,  “  As  easily  as  a  fire  or  the  measles?” 

I  think,  will  say  that - “  Well,  I  am  as  certain  as  certain  can 

“  You  will  scarcely  call  them  blessings,  |  he,  if  we  talked  till  midnight,”  said  Mrs. 
I  suppose.”  said  Harriet  Marshall,  with  a  Hopkins,  rising  to  break  up  the  meeting ; 

flippancy  which  would  have  hurt  me,  I  “  that  there  are  people  completely - ” 

thmk,  but  that  she  was  at  that  moment  “  Oh,  pray !”  said  Aunt  Margaret. 

sewing  on  the  last  button  to  Freddy’s  “People  certainly  and  undoubtedly - ” 

frock ;  “  nor  pleasures  neither.  For  my  “  No,  no !”  I  cried, 

part,  I  am  sure  I  wish  to  have  as  few  as  “  And  I  cannot  understand  why  curable 

possible.”  errors  are  to  be  classed  with  inevitable 

“  I  daresay  we  all  do,"  said  Aunt  Mar-  events,”  said  Miss  Crosbio  with  dignity, 
garet ;  “  but  I  believe  there  are  many  who  “  I  don’t  think  Aunt  Margaret  meant  to 
have  never  met  trials,  or  what  are  called  '  class  them,”  I  said. 

trials,  who  have  great  and  grievous  mis-  “  There’s  little  use  in  talking ;  such  a 
fortunes ;  numbers  who,  without  sorrow,  series  of  calamities  must  bo  considered  re- 
or  difiiculty,  or  loss,  are,  indeed,  pecidiarly  markable,”  said  Miss  Molesworth. 
unfortunate.  Are  not  idleness,  vice,  and  “  And  I  am  sure  they  ought  to  lead  ns 
seltishness  misfortunes?  Are  not  even  all  to  reflect  leriddsly,"  sighed  Mrs.  Jlar- 
feebleness  of  mind,  weakness  of  purpose,  shall. 

despondency,  want  of  hope,  terrible  mis-  “  If  our  many  blessings  have  not  done 
fortunes  ?  Are  not  people  unfortunate  in  so  already,”  said  Aunt  Margaret, 
temper,  in  disposition,  in  feeling,  in  under-  “  W'ell,  I  think  those  who  are  not  aroused 

standing,  in  principle  ?”  by  trouble  . *  said  Miss  Simpkins. 

“  Oh!  my  dear  iMiss  Graham,  no  dotibt;  “Or  happiness,”  said  Aunt  Margaret, 
of  course  we  all  know  that,”  said  Miss  But  there  was  no  use  in  pursuing  the 
Simpkins ;  “  but  then,  you  know,  people  subject  farther ;  we  were  obliged  to  leave 
could  prevent  all  tliese  things:  all  these  |  it  a  settled  thing  that  “The  Mayberries 
are  faults,”  j  were  marked  out  tor  misfortune." 

“  No  one  need  be  idle,  or  vicious,  or  Still,  however  we  might  be  fatalists  in 
discontented,  or  ill-tempered,”  said  Mrs.  [  theory,  in  conduct  we  were  certainly  prac- 

Hopkius.  I  tical  in  D - .  Harriet  Marohall’s  blue 

“  Is  it  so  very  ea«y  to  eradicate  all  I  eyes  grew  red  from  sympathy  and  night- 
faults  of  Nature  and  all  errors  of  educa-  |  sewing,  to  snpjily  the  garments  more  indis- 
tion  ?”  I  pensable  now  that  sickness  had  come,  and 

“No,  certaitily  not ;  but  then  persons —  j  she  got  a  whitlow  on  her  pretty  forefinger 
properly  dispufed  persons,  of  course,  I  nican  '  from  the  same  cause.  Mrs.  Marshall  and 
-—will  generally  succeed  in  doing  so,”  said  Mrs.  Hopkins  contributed  jams  and  jellies. 
Miss  Crosbie.  j  and  sweetmeets,  custards,  blanc-manges, 

“  But  those  are  not.  perhaps,  properly  and  advice  without  end.  Miss  Simpkins 
disposed  persons,”  replied  Aunt  Margaret,  spent  a  whole  day  manufacturing  a  shade 
with  the  smallest  perceptible  smile.  for  the  candle,  which  would  resist  the  fire- 

“I  know  I  wish  /  could  be  always  in-  |  raising  propensities  of  a  score  of  “Janes.” 
dustrious,”  whispered  Fanny  Marshall.  |  And  Miss  Crosbie  sent  her  own  maid  (who 
“  I  was  in  a  passion  with  my  shoemaker  |  had  nursed  all  her  sister’s  children),  with 
yesterday  mondng.  Miss  Crosbie,”  said  [  strict  orders  not  to  stir  from  Mrs.  May- 
H.arriet  Marshall,  touching  me  with  her  |  berry’s  nursery  until  her  children  were 
elbow.  “  I  fear  I  am  not  a  properly  dis-  well. 

posed  person.  Pray  don’t  laugh,  Ellen  |  I  think  JIrs.  Rocker  was  the  most  nse- 
Graham.”  And  she  settled  her  face  into  a  1  ful  present  contributed,  and  I  do  not  know, 
picture  of  demureness.  |  indeed,  what  Susan  could  have  done  bnt 

“  I  mean,  of  course,  that  religion  and  for  her,  for  some  days.  Aunt  Margaret 
right  principle  will  always  teacli  us  to  and  I  are  but  poor  nurses;  and  Fanny 
correct  those  faults,”  said  Miss  Crosbie,  Marshall  fell  into  a  sleep  and  the  fire, 
not  condescending  to  notice  the  young  the  fir^t  night  she  attempted  to  sit  up; 
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but  Mrs.  Rocker  was  wide  awake,  aud  | 
never  either  in  the  way  or  out  of  it.  The 
jug  of  barley-water  was  never  empty,  the  i 
gruel  saucepan  never  onreplenished,  the  | 
tire  was  always  bright,  the  kettle  always  | 
boiling,  the  linen  always  aired ;  there  was 
never  a  smoky  chimney,  a  creaking  door,  j 
or  a  difScult  window,  while  Mrs.  Rocker  I 
presided ;  the  room  was  never  cold,  and  : 
always  snfGciently  ventilated,  and  the  Cap-  i 
tain's  watch,  hanging  over  the  mantel¬ 
piece,  kept  time  to  a  second.  She  quieted  i 
the  babes  as  ns  one  else  could  have  done, ' 
and  even  Master  Fred  never  refused  to  take  | 
medicine  at  her  bidding.  Sh'*  could  make  | 
Miss  Molesworth  hear  without  raising  her  ' 
voice  sufficiently  loud  to  disturb  the  in¬ 
valids,  and  trim  the  candles  so  that  even 
Aunt  Margaret  could  see,  without  creating  \ 
too  much  light ;  she  managed  to  cook  ; 
Captain  Mayberry's  chop,  and  make  poor  i 
Susan's  toast,  both  in  an  eatable  manner, ; 
by  the  wretched  kitchen-grate  (they  were 
in  temporary  lodgings),  after  the  servant 
bad  given  up  in  despair.  She  pulled  F anny 
Marshall  out  of  tlie  tire  without  causing  I 
any  alarm,  and  dressed  Harriet’s  finger  | 
without  giving  her  any  pain.  She  found 
Mrs.  Hopkins’s  spectacles  at  the  bottom  of 
the  water  pitcher,  and  Mrs.  Marshall’s 
scissors  in  the  tea-caddy,  when  every  one  i 
else  had  hunted  for  both  articles  in  vain ;  i 
and  she  even  restored  poor  Freddy’s  kitten  | 
to  health  after  that  unhappy  little  animal  j 
had  been  immersed  in  a  tub  of  soap-suds, ! 
and  then  precipitated  into  the  sink  by  an  \ 
inebriated  charwoman. 

I  think  Susan  certainly  bad  trouble 
enough  now.  Three  sick  cluldren,  her  own 
health  not  by  any  means  quite  restored,  | 
her  husband  walking  all  day  (he  had  sold  | 
the  pony),  and  writing  frequently  nearly 
all  the  night,  in  an  Ul-furnisbed  and  un-  j 
comfortable  lodging ;  with  straitened  means 
stili  more  straitened  by  the  late  disaster ; 
yet  I  cannot  call  to  mind  that  I  ever  saw 
her  fold  her  hands  in  despair,  or  sit  down 
to  bewail  her  condition.  Perhaps  she  had 
not  time  to  do  so.  Indeed,  I  have  often 
thought  since,  that  one  trouble  drives  out 
another  somehow,  and  that  when  they 
come  very  thick,  we  have  so  much  to  do, 
fighting  with  them  all,  tliat  we  have  not 
leisure  to  bo  frightened  by  any.  I  know 
Aunt  Margaret  and  1  have  often  been  more 
perplexed  by  a  grease-spot  on  the  carpet. 


and  more  put  out  of  our  way  by  the  get¬ 
ting  in  of  our  winter  coals,  -than  we  all 
were  now  amidst  the  increasing  ocenpa- 
tion,  and  the  continued  litter  caused  by  a 
room  fuU  of  sick  children. 

We  took  turns  with  the  other  neigh¬ 
bours  to  stay  a  day  or  a  night  with  our 
friends,  and  on  these  occasions  we  all  ate, 
drank,  slept,  and  dressed  just  where  and 
when  we  could,  without  being  much  dis¬ 
composed  by  the  incongruities  of  time  and 
place.  Even  Aunt  Margaret  (who  is  rather 
particular)  has  often,  after  a  night’s  watch¬ 
ing,  performed  her  toilet  in  Captain  May¬ 
berry’s  dressing-closet,  and  was  only  very 
slightly  flurried  when,  on  one  occasion, 
after  we  were  both  at  home,  she  recollected 
having  left  a  stay-lace  on  his  dressing- 
table.  And  Miss  Simpkins,  who  is  as 
careful  about  her  diet  as  her  fires,  supped 
one  night  off  poached  eggs  and  toasted 
cheese  (and  was  glad  to  get  them,  too), 
when  we  had  all  gone  without  our  tea, 
and  had  but  a  very  poor  dinner,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  children  having  been,  as 
Mrs.  Rocker  said,  particularly  fractious. 

I  don't  know  that  we  any  of  us  did 
much  good,  except,  of  course,  Mrs.  Rocker ; 
but  we  did  not  like  to  stay  away,  for,  in 
U - ,  we  have  got  into  a  habit  of  think¬ 

ing,  you  perceive,  that  it  is  not  kind, 
though  it  may  be  polite,  to  leave  people 
alone  in  their  sorrow  or  their  sickness. 
So  we  invaded  Frederick  Mayberry’s  home 

at  this  time,  all  the  ladies  of  U - ,  young 

and  old,  and  we  nursed  his  children  (teased 
them,  Mrs.  Rocker  said  sometimes),  and 
we  made  his  tea  (being  an  old  soldier,  I 
suspect  he’d  have  made  it  better  himself), 
and  aired  his  shirts  (1  invariably  scorched 
them),  and  petted  his  wife  (and  sometimes 
scolded  her),  aud  pitied  him  (and  lec¬ 
tured  him  too),  until,  what  between  the 
petting  and  the  pitying,  the  nursing  and 
the  scolding,  I  am  sure  any  less  good- 
tempered  man  would  have  driven  us  all 
out  of  his  "  apartments”  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  or  the  kitchen  poker,  at 
I  least. 

But  Captain  Mayberry  did  nothing  of  the 
sort ;  he  drank  the  sloppy  tea,  and  wore  the 
scorched  shirts,  and  bore  the  lectures,  and 
allowed  Miss  Simpkins  to  put  on  his  plate 
just  os  much  of  her  “genuine  Dundee 
marmalade”  as  he  ou^ht  to  take  for  break- 
I  fast.  1  suspect  he  fanished  the  pot  after 
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ahe  WM  gone ;  at  least,  I  found  it  empty ; 
and  the  children  being  in  bed,  there  was 
no  one  else  to  do  so ;  and,  in  fact,  as  Miss 
Molesworth  said,  “  he  was  the  only  rational 
man  she  had  ever  met  with'.’’  And  yet,  in 
spite  of  his  extreme  good  conduct,  and  his 
wife’s  to  boot,  and  in  spite  of  the  rapid 
recovery  of  the  little  Mayberries,  we  never 
met  in  a  group  of  three  or  four  in  the 
street  or  in  each  other’s  houses,  but  some 
one  said,  “  Marked  out  for  misfortune.” 

Captain  Mayberry  and  bis  wife  bore 
more  vexations  at  this  time  than  the  most 

vexatious  single  or  married  ladies  in  D - 

could  have  inflicted  on  them,  for  they  had 
a  great  deal  of  very  real  distress,  which  all 
our  fuss  and  activity  (and  we  were  fully  as 
fussy  as  we  were  active)  could  not  alleviate. 
We  were  none  of  us  very  rich,  and,  even 
had  we  been,  the  Mayberries  had  too  inde¬ 
pendent  a  spirit  to  make  assistance  of  a 
pecuniary  nature  easy,  or  even  possible.  I 
know  that  his  boots  were  very  much  worn, 
although  he  walked  about  so  manfully  and 
cheerfdly  every  day.  I  know  that  the 
apothecary’s  bill  was  a  diflSculty.  I  know 
that  Susan  bought  less  at  the  butcher’s 
shop,  and  did  not  take  the  best  parts  of  the 
meat.  To  be  sure,  Mrs.  Ellis  sent  chickens 
from  her  own  poultry-yard,  and  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Harrington  gave  a  bag  of  game  nearly 
every  week  (he  is  a  great  sportsman),  and 
neither  Mrs.  Elhs  nor  Sir  William,  I  think, 
believed  that  the  convalescent  Freddy  de¬ 
voured  all  this  feathered  spoil,  so  that  the 
diminution  of  butcher’s  meat  was  of  less 
consequence.  I  know  that  the  little  parcel 
which  Susan  gave  her  husband  one  morn¬ 
ing  to  take  to - ,  the  county-town,  con¬ 

tained  some  trinkets  for  the  Captain  to  dis¬ 
pose  of.  I  know  that  the  grocer  had  to  be 
asked  “  to  wait  a  little,”  which  he  very 
civilly  consented  to  do ;  and  I  know  that 
Susan  was  a  little  fluttered  one  day,  when 
the  baker’s  boy  reminded  her  that  the 
month's  account  had  not  been  settled.  But 
then,  Freddy  was  beginning  to  eat  like  a 
young  ostrich,  Winny  was  out-growing 
her  last  made  frocks,  and  Minnie  was  not 
only  getting  healthier  than  she  had  hitherto 
been,  but  she  was  actually  straighter. 

So,  you  see,  the  Mayberries  wotM  get 
on.  In  as  short  a  time  as  it  was  possible 
to  move  the  convalescent  children,  another 
house  was  taken,  although  the  furniture  to 
be  pot  into  it  was,  owing  to  the  Are,  rather 


scanty;  but  Susan  said  they  could  not 
afford  furnished  lodgings,  and  that  Frede¬ 
rick  was  uncomfortable  without  his  own 
flreside.  They  did  not  succeed,  you  may 
be  sure,  in  effecting  the  removal  without 
some  mishap,  for  an  awkward  carrier  let 
fall  a  basket  of  crockery,  and  Jane,  that 
incorrigible  Jane,  actually  broke  a  looking- 
glass.  The  crockery  was  a  loss,  os  they 
had  not  much  to  spare,  but  the  looking- 
glass  was  but  a  trumpery  old  affair,  not 
much  regretted  by  any  one  excepting  Mrs. 
Hopkins,  who,  being  given  to  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  omens,  shook  her  head  seriously 
over  the  fragments.  They  settled  them¬ 
selves  down  somehow;  and  then  Frederick 
walked  all  day  and  wrote  all  the  evening ; 
and  Susan  worked,  and  nursed,  and  walk^, 
and  wrote  too  ;  and  Freddy  made  as  much 
noise  as  ever,  and  tumbled  upstairs  and 
downstairs,  and  tore  his  clothes ;  and  the 
twin  babies  began  to  walk  also,  and  ran 
against  chairs  and  tables,  and  rolled  over 
cushions  and  under  bedsteads ;  and  they 
were  a  very  merry,  industrious,  intelligent, 
sensible,  laughing,  joking,  poor  family. 

I  think  no  one  laughed  more  than  Susan 
did  herself  at  the  contrivances  necessary 
in  their  household  at  first,  and  I  am  sure 
no  one  made  better  jokes  than  Frederick 
at  the  extraordinary  arrangement  of  the 
breakfast  or  dinner  table,  consequent  on 
the  absence  of  several  of  the  usual  ap¬ 
pointments,  and  the  substitution  of  unusual 
ones.  As  to  Jane,  she  was  more  com¬ 
fortable,  I  think,  in  such  a  state  of  things ; 
but  that  was  to  be  expected  from  a  person 
of  her  “  ill-regulated’’  disposition.  Things 
gradually  arranged  themselves.  Frederick 
no  longer  walked  about  in  worn  boots; 
Su.san  got  courage  to  order  a  leg  of  mutton  ; 
the  civil  grocer  signed  his  receipt;  the 
baker’s  man  did  not  need  to  remind 
'*  missus”  of  that  little  account ;  and  at 
last  Miss  Crosbie  touched  my  arm  in 
church  one  morning  (before  the  service 
began)  to  call  my  attention  to  the  fact  of 
Mrs.  Mayberry’s  new  black  silk  gown.  I 
think  Miss  Crosbie  was  better  pleased  by 
that  black  silk  than  by  her  own  India 
shawl,  a  present  from  her  brother,  and 
worn  that  day  for  only  the  third  time.  I 
know  she  was  obliged  to  pull  out  her 
handkerchief  immediately  after  the  touch 
above  mentioned ;  and  when  1  knelt  beside 
her  at  the  general  thanksgiving,  I  am  sure 
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I  heard  the  words,  “  Snsaa  Mayberry.” 
And  if  she  did  return  a  special  acknow¬ 
ledgment  for  her  friend’s  new  garment,  I 
daresay  many  more  worldly  and  less  reve¬ 
rent  thanksgivings  ascended  to  Heaven 
that  morning.  Freddy  began  to  wear 
smart  hats  and  embroidered  frills,  and 
Minnie  and  Winny  toddled  about  in  red 
shoes.  Jane,  too,  had  her  wages  raised, 
and  adorned  her  best  bonnet  with  a  flaming 
ribbon ;  and  when  we  all  took  tea  with 
Susan  on  New  Year’s  Eve  (there  are  few 

dinner  parties  in  D - ),  the  parlour  had 

a  new  carpet,  and  the  tea  equipage  was 
complete. 

•  •  *  • 

“  Well,”  said  Aunt  Margaret,  as  we  met 
Mrs.  Hopkins  coming  out  of  Frederick 
Mayberry’s  house  the  other  day,  just  as 
we  were  going  to  knock,  “  is  she  quite 
well  ?’’ 

“  Quite  well,”  said  Mrs.  Hopkins ;  “  won¬ 
derfully  well,  indeed.” 

“Weill”  repeated  Aunt  Margaret  the 
second  time,  for  the  next  inquiry  was  rather 
an  embarrassing  one. 

“  A  very  fine  little  boy,”  said  Mrs.  Hop¬ 
kins. 

“  And  quite  healthy,  I  hope.” 

“  Quite  healthy.  A  very  fine  little  boy, 
indeed." 

“  And  this  is  five !"  said  Miss  Simpkins, 
who  name  up  at  that  moment  with  Mrs. 
Marshall  and  Harriet,  “  and  Ellen  scarcely 
to  her  feet  yet.  Dear,  dear !” 

“  I  hope  you  are  not  going  to  say  they 
are  all  ,”  said  Aunt  Margaret. 

“  Misfortunes,”  interrupted  Harriet  Mar¬ 
shall,  with  a  laugh. 

“  No,  of  course  not,”  said  Miss  Simpkins ; 
“  but,  still,  five  children,  you  know,  and 
their  means  are  very  small.” 

“  Captain  Mayberry's  situation  has  been 
much  improved  by  the  increase  lately  to  his 
salary,*  said  I. 

“’Y’es,  poor  man,  it  is  terrible  drudgery,” 
said  Mrs.  Hopkins. 

“  And  now  that  Mrs.  Mayberry  cannot 
assist  him  in  writing,  it  is  worse  than  ever,’’ 
said  Miss  Simpkins. 

“  How  well  he  has  learned  to  write  with 
his  lefr  hand,  though,”  put  in  Harriet  Mar¬ 
shall. 

“  For  my  part,  I  consider  such  cases 
quite  a  warning,  an  example,  a  perfect 


example,”  said  Miss  Crosbie,  who  had 
joined  the  group. 

“  Of  perseverance,  of  energy,  of  patience, 
and  courage,”  said  Aunt  Margaret. 

“Now,  Miss  Graham,  what  can  you 
know  of  the  difficulty  and  expense  of 
bringing  up  five  children  ?”  said  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
shall,  coming  hard  down  on  my  aunt  with 
her  matronly  experience,  and  darting,  at 
the  same  time,  a  severe  look  at  Harriet ;  for 
the  little  episode  of  Lieutenant  Cartridge, 
always  a  sore  subject  with  Mrs.  Marshall, 
was  not  forgotten.  “  For  my  part,  I  agree 
with  Miss  Cresbie,  that  young  people 
bringing  themselves  into  such  difficulty 
tbroitkh  imprudent  marriages” — and  here 
Mrs.  Marshal  grew  trebly  severe — “are  a 
warning  and  an  example.” 

“  And  I  am  sure  we  can  appeal  to  facts, 
for  they  have  had  no  end  of  trouble,”  pur¬ 
sued  Miss  Crosbie. 

“Poor  young  man,  without  his  right 
arm,  too,”  said  Miss  Simpkins. 

“  Was  that  in  consequence  of  being  mar- 
I  ried  ?”  said  Harriet,  treading  on  my  foot. 

“  And  his  sight  so  very  bad  !”  said  Mrs. 
Hopkins. 

“  But  it  is  better,  and  really  improving 
every  day,”  said  Aunt  Margaret.  “  You 
know,  when  first  they  came,  ho  thought 
he  should  have  lost  one  eye  completely, 
and  now  it  is  only  a  little  weak." 

“And  their  house  is  scarcely  furnished 
yet !"  said  Mifs  Crosbie. 

“  It  is  nearly  so,  indeed,”  said  I,  “  and 
Susan  would  have  had  the  new  curtains 
up  in  the  drawing-room  but  for  her  con¬ 
finement.” 

“  And  five  little  children  in  that  small 
house !”  exclaimed  Miss  Simpkins. 

“  Oh !  they  are  not  very  troublesome,” 
I  replied. 

“  With  only  two  servants !”  said  Miss 
Crosbie. 

“And  one  of  them  that  Janet”  said 
Mrs.  Hopkins. 

“  Freddy  is  to  be  sent  to  school,”  I  ven¬ 
tured. 

“  Aye,  a  fresh  expense,”  observed  Mrs. 
Marshall. 

“  And  Minnie  and  Winny  are  quite  stout, 
now !’’  said  Harriet. 

“  Quite  stout  enough  for  mischief,  I  am 
sure,”  replied  Miss  Crosbie,  intending  to 
be  ironicfd — not  upon  the  twins,  but  Miss 
Marshall. 
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"  Bat  pray,”  said  Aont  Margaret,  *'  what 
is  really  so  very  deplorable  in  their  case  ? 
For  my  part,  I  think  you  have  merely 

enumerated - ” 

“  Difficulties,”  said  Miss  Crosbie. 

“  Surmounted,”  replied  Aunt  Margaret. 

“  Trials,”  quoth  Mrs.  Hopkins. 

“  Borne  patiently,”  said  Aunt  Margaret. 
“  Poverty,”  said  Miss  Simpkins.  I 

“Well  met,  and  fairly  conquered.”  | 
“Vexations  of  all  sorts,  I  am  sure,”  said 
Mrs.  Marshall.  “It  was  only  the  other 

morning  that  Jane - ” 

“  Pooh  1  vexations  I”  said  Aunt  Marga¬ 
ret,  who  was  getting  a  little  excited. 

“  Well,  Miss  Graham,  all  I  can  say  b, 
that  ever  since  the  Mayberries  returned  to 

D - ,  they  have  certainly,  as  every  one 

has  noticed,  been  singled  out  for,”  Mrs. 
Hopkins  was  trying  to  alter  the  phrase, 

“  devoted,  one  may  say  to - .  Not  that 

I  shall  assert  that  it  has  been  the  result  of 

imprudence,  as  you  do  not  wbh  it - ” 

“  And  every  one  knows  they  were  better 
off  when  they  married,  and  could  not  an- 
tioipate  such  reverses,”  interrupted  Mrs. 
Marshall. 

“  Exactly.  So,  as  I  say,  one  cannot 
help  remarking  that  they  have  been  de¬ 
voted  to - ” 

“  Each  other,”  said  Aunt  Margaret. 

“  Nonsense  1”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Marshall. 

“  Been  perfectly  immersed,  one  may  say, 

in - ”  resumed  Mrs.  Hopkins. 

“  Cheerfulness  and  good  temper,”  said  | 
Aunt  Margaret.  I 

“  Marked  out  for - ”  pursued  Mra  ' 

Hopkins,  with  determination.  She  was ! 
very  near  having  it ;  but  Aunt  Margaret ' 
struck  in  at  the  right  moment — “  Sym-  I 
pathy,  affection,  respect,"  said  she.  Mrs.  j 
Hopkins  gave  in.  Miss  Crosbie  began —  I 
“  Really,  Miss  Graham,  how  any  one  can  } 

consider — a — a - she  was  beginning  to  j 

hesitate.  | 

“  A  very  happy  young  couple,”  said 
Aunt  Margaret.  I 

“  How  any  one  can  consider  per- 1 

sons - ”  I 

“  Having  good  health,  good  sense,  and 
good  principles,"  said  Aunt  Margaret.  I 

“  Can  consider  persons  with — with - ”  ! 

“  Cleans  enough  for  comfort."  I 

“  With,  I  repeat - ”  j 

“  Five  intelligent,  handsome  children.”  | 


“  With  an  income  depending  merely— 
merely - ” 

“  On  industry,  honesty,  and  activity.” 

“  And — and,  a  future  prospect - ” 

“Of  respectability,  success,  and  good 
fame.” 

“  Upon  my  word,  it  is  very  extraordi¬ 
nary,”  quoth  Miss  Crosbie,  with  the 
slightest  possible  toss  (for  we  are  all  too 
well-bred  to  quarrel),  and  relapsed  into 
silence.  Yon  see,  this  is  the  way  we  argue 

in  D - .  We  never  trouble  ourselves 

about  principles,  we  come  to  facts;  and 
Aunt  Margaret  won. 

“  I  shall  take  little  Minnie  home  with 
me,”  said  Miss  Simpkins ;  ”  she  is  not 
robust  enough  to  be  left  among  the  other 
children,  now  that  Susan  is  not  about.” 

“  And  I  am  sure,  mamma,  we  could  manage 
Freddy  for  a  few  days,”  said  Harriet  Mar¬ 
shall. 

“  Mrs.  Rocker  could  take  care  of  little 
Ellen,  if  Mrs.  Mayberry  would  part  with 
her,”  said  Miss  Crosbie. 

“  How  Captain  Mayberry  will  ever  get  a 
decent  cup  of  tea  now,  with  Mat  Jane,”  said 
Mrs.  Marshall;  “I  declare  I’ve  a  very  good 
mind - ” 

“  I  really  do  think  we  could  contrive - ,” 

said  Mrs.  Hopkins. 

“  Ladies  1  ladiesl”  quoth  Mr.  Pilkington, 
putting  his  head  out  of  an  upstairs  window, 
“  quiet,  pray ;  we  can  hear  your  voices  in 
the  next  room.  And,  if  you  please,”  he 
added,  laughing,  “parcel  out  the  children 
as  you  like,  but  don’t  taka  possession  of 
Captain  Mayberry  ;  respect  the  laws  of  the 
land,  my  good  friends,  and  our  social  obli¬ 
gations.” 

“  I  am  sure - ,"  said  Miss  Simpkins, 

sotto  voce. 

“  I  never  spoke  loudly  in  my  life,"  said 
Miss  Crosbie. 

“  1  think  ’tb  only  hb  joke,”  said  Harriet 
Marshall. 

“  Did  you  hear  us?”  I  said  to  Susan  next 
morning  while  I  was  pouring  out  her  tea, 
and  keeping  what  nurse  called  “  an  eye  on 
the  cradle  ”  at  the  same  time.  “  Did  you 
hear  us  talking  in  the  street  yesterday? 
Mr.  Pilkington  said  you  did." 

“  He  only  intended  to  tease  you,  I  sup¬ 
pose,"  replied  Susan ;  but  she  gave  such  a 
queer  little  smile  that  I  think  she  must 
have  heard  some  part  of  our  conversation. 
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TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS. 

In  another  portion  of  this  month’s  Maga¬ 
zine  will  b«  seen  a  notice  and  prospectus  of  a 
new  work  called  Beeton’s  Book  or  House¬ 
hold  Manaqement,  the  first  monthly  Part 
of  which  will  be  published  on  November  let. 
It  is  to  be  completed  in  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  Parts,  and  will  form,  when  finished, 
a  handsome  volume  of  some  700  or  800  pages. 

As  it  is  desired  that  this  volume  should  be 
as  original  and  comprehensive  as  possible  in 
all  its  departments,  our  subscribers  are  re¬ 
spectfully  solicited  to  forward  any  new  and 
authenticated  recipes  they  may  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  using  and  testing. 

As  an  acknowledgment  of  their  assist¬ 
ance,  a  copy  of  the  Book  of  Household 
Management  will  be  presented  to  every 
lady  who  will  furnish  the  Editress  with,  say, 
six  original  recipes  connected  with  any 
“  household  department.” 

These  recipes,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to 
observe,  must  not,  of  course,  be  copied  from 
ajiy  existing  “  Cookery  Book.” 

The  recipes  required  may  be  ranged  under 
the  following  heads — 

I. 

Recipes  for  Cooking,  Pickling,  Preserving, 
and  for  all  the  requirements  of  a  Kitchen,  or 
relating  to  the  duties  of  a  Cook. 

II. 

Recipes  for  Polishing,  Cleaning,  and  for 
all  matters  relating  to  the  duties  of  a  House¬ 
maid. 

III. 

Recipes  and  information  relating  to  the 
duties  of  the  Nursemaid,  Ac.  Ac.  Ac. 


For  all  other  particulars  the  reader  is 
respectfully  referred  to  the  prospectus  which 
accompanies  this  number  of  the  Magazine. 


itooktig,  ^ichling,  tmb  l^rtstibisg. 

Bride  ok  Pound  Cake. — One  ponml  of  flour, 
three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  butter,  three  quarters 
of  a  pound  of  lump  sugar,  one  poiuid  and  a  half 
of  currants,  five  eggs,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
lemon  peel,  two  ounces  of  sweet  almonds,  a  tea- 
spoonfiil  of  yeast,  and  a  glass  of  brandy. 

Lemon  Creesecakes,  to  Keep  several  Tears. 
—To  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter  put  one  pound 


of  coarsely-powdered  lump  sugar,  six  eggs,  leav¬ 
ing  out  two  of  the  whites,  the  rind  of  two  lemons 
grated,  and  the  Juice  of  three.  Put  all  into  a  pan 
and  let  it  simmer  over  the  fire  until  dissolved  and 
it  begins  to  thicken  like  honey;  then  put  it  Into 
a  jar  and  tie  it  up  close,  and  keep  it  in  a  dry  place. 
It  must  be  stirred  gently  all  the  time  It  is  boiling. 

To  Cork  Hams,  Tongues,  Beef,  and  Legs 
or  Mutton.  —  To  five  quarts  of  water  put  as 
much  common  salt  as  will  bear  up  an  egg,  half  a 
pound  of  baysalt,  two  ounces  of  nitre,  and  three 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  foot's  sugar.  After  the 
meat  has  been  in,  a  scum  will  form  on  the  top, 
then  boil  it,  and  it  will  keep  for  twelve  month^ 
still  adding  a  little  mure  salt. 

liocK  Biscuits. — Take  one  pound  of  flour,  well 
dried,  half  a  pound  of  lump  sugar,  half  a  pound 
of  butter,  two  egjn,  a  few  currants,  if  you  like, 
and  two  ounces  of  sweet  almonds  cut  fine.  Beat 
the  eggs,  and  mix  with  the  butter  and  sugar; 
then  add  the  floor,  almonds,  and  currants.  Drop 
in  small  lumps,  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 

To  Make  Harm aladk — Take  one  dosen  Seville 
oranges,  half  a  dozen  sweet  ones,  and  two  lemons. 
Halve  and  quarter  the  bitter  ones,  squeeze  the 
juice  and  then  scrape  the  pulp  out  of  the  skin; 
then  squeeze  the  Juice  out  of  the  half  dozen  sweet 
ones,  also  out  of  the  lemons.  Put  the  peel  of  the 
bitter  ones  in  salt  and  water  all  night;  boil  them 
until  you  can  run  a  straw  through  them,  changing 
the  water  four  times,  then  take  them  out  and  lay 
them  on  a  sieve  to  drain.  After  that,  scrape  the 
loose  strings  out  and  cut  them  in  small  slices. 
Weigh  all  together,  and  add  their  weight  and  a 
half  of  lump  sugar,  and  boil  twenty.flve  minutes. 
Put  it  in  small  glasses,  and  cover  with  brandy 
papers. 


THE  FASHIONS 

AND 

PRACTICAL  DRESS  INSTRUCTOR. 

The  railroads  have  worked  a  revolution  in  the 
affairs  of  life.  Every  year  they  empty  the  great 
metropolis  of  all  who  can  command  even  a  small 
amount  of  money,  and  have  leisure  enough  to  spend 
it  in  the  gay  watering-places  which  dot  the  margins 
of  Queen  Victoria’s  realm.  We  congratulate  all 
those  who  are  allowed  the  pleasurable  privilege 
of  wandering  away  firom  home,  but  we  congratu¬ 
late  them  far  more  on  the  happiness  of  a  safe 
return.  When  old  October  makes  his  annual 
reappearance,  we  know  that  the  few  who  are  still 
loitering  In  sylvan  shades  will  soon  turn  their 
faces  to  the  dear  dwellings  which  they  have  for  a 
time  deserted,  and  that  domestic  life  will  resume 
the  current  ef  its  social  happiness. 

For  the  present,  then,  we  give  op  speaking  of 
coquettish  hats,  and  floating  feathers,  and  of  pic¬ 
turesque  sea-side  costume.  These  must  now  ^ve 
place  to  those  graceful  properties  of  dress  which 
characterize  the  home-residence  of  the  English 
lady.  The  autumn  fashions  are  framed  with  this 
view.  And  first  let  us  describe  that  which  we 
have  selected  for  illustration  as  being  most  suit¬ 
able  for  the  season  on  which  we  are  now  entering. 

This  dress  is  made  cither  in  silk  or  mohair.  If 
in  the  first,  the  colours  most  favoured  are  still 
nut-brown  or  a  deep  sea-green.  The  skirt  is 
made  In  an  economical  style,  liaving  a  deep 
flounce  attached  to  a  short  skirt.  This  flonnce 
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is  beaded  with  a  ruciie  either  of  its  own  materiai, 
a  darker  shade  of  tlie  same  coiour,  or  of  black 
silk,  cut  on  tlie  cross  and  pinked  at  earh  edge. 
Tlie  sleeve  is  long,  having  a  second  smaller  one, 
which  is  cut  up  two-thirds  of  its  length,  both 
being  trimmed  round  with  the  same  ruche,  and 
having  a  bow  with  long  ends  attached  to  the  top 
of  the  opening.  The  bodv  is  ftill,  and  has  a  large 
bow  with  long  ends  at  the  ft'ont  of  the  waist. 
These  bows  are  all  made  of  the  same  silk  as  the 
ruche,  and  are  also  pinked  at  each  edge.  It  is  a 
common  thing  for  many  ladies  to  have  by  them 
some  quantity  of  black  silk,  in  the  shape  of  man¬ 
tles,  or  other  things  which  have  fhUen  into  disuse 
from  change  of  shape,  which  may  be  made  ser¬ 


viceable  in  this  way  wltiiout  showing  the  least 
difference  from  new  even  to  the  most  practised 
eye;  and  to  such  we  recommend  tills  application 
When  tills  dress  is  made  of  mohair,  it  may  be 
either  of  a  plain  colour  or  a  small  check,  either  of 
which  suits  the  stylo  remarkably  well. 

As  the  autumn  season  brings  with  it  many  of 
the  social  parties  which,  while  they  put  the  ball- 
dress  quite  out  of  the  question,  yet  demand  a 
toilette  of  simple  elegance,  we  will  here  mention 
one  which  is  taking  tlie  lead  in  Paris  on  similar 
occasions.  It  consists  of  a  muslin,  either  white 
or  with  a  small  pattern,  or  of  a  barege  made 
with  a  double  skirt,  the  under  one  being  trimmed 
with  elx  narrow  flounces,  simply  hemmed ;  the 
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upper  one  with  three.  Tlie  sleeve  consists  of  a 
large  puff  set  into  a  hand  just  large  enougli  to 
pass  over  the  liand  and  encircle  the  arm  Iialf  way 
between  tlie  wrist  and  the  elbow,  and  having  a 
lace  turned  up  over  it.  A  fichu  of  net  and  laoe 
covers  the  body,  which  is  low.  A  bruad  ribbon 
bow,  figured  with  bouquets,  having  long  ends,  is 
attaclied  to  the  waist.  .Sometimes  this  bow  is  of 
black  or  coloured  silk,  pinked  at  each  edge ;  but 
this  is  matter  of  taste. 

For  the  promeiiade.  the  chief  articles  are  jackets 
and  mantles  of  striped  cloth.  The  first  ot  tliesc 
arc  made  large  aiut  ample,  having  a  peculiarity 
in  the  sleeve,  winch  is  cut  extremely  wide,  and 
put  In  large  plaits  into  the  arm-hole,  from  whence 
it  fails  quite  uneoniined.  This  jacirat  has  alas  a 
small  collar  and  pockets. 

The  autumn  iHinnet  which  we  shall  most  re¬ 
commend  is  raiher  a  novelty  in  style  It  Is  of 
black  cliip.  trimmed  either  with  bright  bine  or 
with  that  |ieculiar  colour  whicli  is  now  being  so 
mucli  admired  in  I’aris,  sometimes  railed  nan¬ 
keen,  sometimes  snlmon-colonr,  according  to  the 
tendency  ot  its  shade,  in  tlicse  bonnets,  tlie 
curtain  is  In  black,  bordered  witli  the  colour.  A 
broad  ribboti  is  passed  across  the  front,  and  on 
the  left  side  two  cabbage-bows  arc  placed,  the 
one  black,  tlie  otber  of  the  colour.  Sometimes 
the  ends  of  the  ribbon  are  carried  back  on  to  the 
curtain  iH'hind.  and  terminate  with  one  of  the 
same  cabbage,  bows.  The  inside  trimming  is 
sometimes  a  cluster  of  blue  oomflowurs,  placed 
rather  liigh  on  one  side,  and  sometimes  a  roll  of 
coloured  tulle  loi  ped  over  at  short  intervals  with 
black  velvet  ribbon. 

The  prctlie-t  novelty  for  the  season  in  the  way 
of  ornament  for  tlie  liair,  is  a  circlet  of  medallions, 
worn  across  the  forehead.  These  are  sometimes 
in  cameos,  sometimes  in  coral,  and  sometimes 
amall  gilt  coins  laid  on  a  band  of  black  velvet. 
We  have  also  seeti  some  gilt  butterfiics  on  a 
bandeau  of  black  velvet,  and  scattered  over  the 
biws  of  black  velvet  beliind  tlie  head,  wliich  liad 
a  very  tasteful  and  fanciful  effect. 

Ladies  in  thecountry  may  like  to  have  a  simple 
cap  suggested  to  tliem,  which  tliey  can  easily 
have  made.  Fold  a  piece  of  black  net  to  about 
an  inch  wide,  and  let  it  be  jiitt  long  enough  to 
reach  to  the  sides  of  the  face.  Cut  two  little 
l.ippets  about  three  inches  long,  and  round  at  one 
end;  tuck  into  them  a  very  sliglit  wire,  and  sew 
them  on  to  tlic  •  nd  of  the  tnuiida'lon-band.  At- 
tacli  a  round  crown.  Fold  a  piece  of  net,  and 
set  it  on  as  a  curtain  behind.  This  forms  the 
foundation  of  the  cap,  which  is  to  be  trimmed 
with  bows  of  ribbon  at  each  side,  placed  on  the 
lappids,  and  with  bows  and  ends  bcldr.d.  Over 
this  lay  a  row  of  wliite  Maltese  lace,  plain  in  the 
fhmt  and  fulled  round  the  ears  and  behind ;  and 
over  this  a  diamond  of  black  lace,  or  one  crossed 
witli  ribbon  velvet,  finished  round  witli  i^arrow 
black  edging,  in  this  way  one  of  the  prettiest 
caps  of  the  season  will  be  produced. 
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EpnBD  BT  UaDIMOISELU  Rocbe, 

note-paper  case. 

Axotheb  summer  has  nearly  passed  away,  with 
its  panorama  of  Nature's  varied  beauties.  Ihe 
sea-breescs  are  banning  to  chill,  instead  of  to 


cheer.  The  trees  are  setting  the  fashion  in  dress, 
by  clianging  their  robes  of  brilliant  green  fur  the 
more  subdued,  yet  richer  tints  of  autumn.  The 
batliaand  tlie  beaches  of  English  watering-places 
are  not  quite  so  much  crowded  as  they  were  a 
month  ago,  and  many  arc  turning  tlicir  faces 
honiewai^  where  a  loving  welcome  awaits  them. 
If  thu  change  has  given  renewed  rigour  to  body 
and  mind,  and  an  increased  interest  in  all  home 
duties,  it  is  well  tlist  itsliould  liave  been  enjoyed, 
fur  tlien  its  proper  object  has  been  attained.  The 
plossant  occupations  of  tlic  work-table  will  be 
reaumed  with  renewed  energy,  and  fresh  under¬ 
takings  commenced,  eitlier  fur  tlic  adornment  of 
hsne,  or  aa  tokens  of  affection  and  fi  ieiidsliip. 
Tlie  article  we  have  selected  this  moiitli  fur  illus¬ 
tration  is  on  ornamental  cover  for  a  note-paper 
case.  The  style  of  work  in  wliich  it  is  to  be  exe¬ 
cuted  is  now  much  In  fasliiun,  and  is  extremely 
prett)'  iq  etfset.  It  la  worked  on  eitlicr  bronze- 
oolotircd  kid  or  green  morocco  leather.  The 
outlines  of  the  design  are  formed  of  gold  and 
silver  tlircad,  and  the  intermediate  portion  be¬ 
tween  the  two  lines  is  tilled  in  w  itli  verv  small 
seed  beads,  tbs  part  of  the  pattern  which  is  dune 
in  gold  thread  is  filled  in  ^tli  black  licads,  and 
the  remaining  part,  wliich  has  a  silver  outline,  is 
tilled  In  with  steel  beads.  The  four  ovals  in  the 
centre  are  in  the  silver  thread  and  steel  beads, 
tlie  1  lope  which  unite  them  being  in  the  gold 
thri  ad  and  black  beads.  The  outer  border  and 
comer  muat  be  varied  in  the  same  way,  by  work¬ 
ing  thu  four  oomers  in  tlie  silver  and  steel,  and 
Ihe  remaining  parta  in  gold  and  block.  It  is 
necessary  in  tills  work  to  select  the  beads  of  a 
very  small  size,  as  the  beauty  of  the  work  is 
much  increased  by  the  smallness  of  ths  beads. 
Tliey  must  also  be  placed  as  dole  together  aa 
possible,  not  In  lines,  but  indiscriminately,  as 
this  produces  a  much  better  effect  when  the 
work  is  completed.  When  this  ornamental  por¬ 
tion  of  the  aiticle  is  finislied  it  muat  be  sent  to  ^ 
made  up  in  a  proper  manner.  Any  lady  who  exe¬ 
cutes  tliis  design  with  care  will  find  that  it  pro¬ 
duces  a  very  elegant  note-paper  case,  wo^y 
eitlier  to  present  to  a  friend,  or  to  add  to  her 
own  drawing-room  table  ornaiuouts. 

EMBROIDERY  BORDER  FOR  CHILDREN’S 
DRESSES. 

Embroidery  is  now  a  style  of  ornament  for 
dress  so  establisl-ed  as  to  require 'a  constant 
variety  of  designs  to  suit  ail  the  different  pnr- 
pi  scs  to  whicli  it  is  applied.  It  is  tlie  cliief  trim¬ 
ming  for  babies’  and  children's  dresses ;  and  al- 
niust  every  article  wliich  a  lady  wears  would  be 
incomplete  w  ithout  its  decorative  aid.  A  design, 
tlien,  w  hich  is  effective  when  worked,  is  accept¬ 
able  to  many  ladles  wlio  feel  a  pleasure  in  em¬ 
ploying  their  leisure  time  in  tlie  production  of 
some  elegance  eitlier  for  tliemsclves  or  for  the 
decoration  of  tliclr  families.  The  border  given  is 
applicable  for  many  purposes,  being  showy  and 
light.  Tlie  holes  are  cut  out  and  worked  in 
button-bole  stitch ;  the  lines  are  also  done  in  the 
same  way ;  the  leaves  only  being  worked  in  satin 
stitch.  The  proper  sized  cotton  for  this  sort  of 
embroidery  is  No.  20  of  Messrs.  Walter  Evans 
and  Co.’s  Perfectionne,  which,  from  its  ruundness 
and  softness,  gives  an  appearance  of  great  regu¬ 
larity  to  tlie  work. 
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INITIAL  WREATH.  troublo,  if  not  ion,  wlmn  articlei  arc  retumsd 

It  i*  dvitablo  for  ntlllty,  u  well  at  for  oma-  flroin  the  lanndreaa.  It  aome  ornamental  doriee 
m«nt,  that  handkerchiefli  ahould  hare  some  dis-  be  adoptud  it  can  be  immediately  rccufniisadi  and 
tiiiKuishinE  marK  of  their  ownership  besides  thus  mnch  annoyance  be  often  prevented.  Uie 
simple  initluls.  These  may  sometimes  be  appIU  wreath  is  always  a  irraecfbl  form  of  ornament, 
ruble  to  others,  and  thus  ca,aae  confusion  and  and  b  cs|iecially  suitable  for  placing  in  a  comer 


The  one  given,  although  simple  in  dieigii,  is  very  fectionne,  as  a  coarse  cotton  b  destrnctivc  to  the 
pretty  when  worked,  and  will  contain  either  a  beauty  of  all  embroidery,  but  especially  so  when 
single  or  double  initial.  It  must  bo  worked  in  the  material  on  which  tho  work  is  executed  is 
No.  110  of  Uessra  Waller  Erane  and  Co.'s  Per-  cambric. 
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CHARLti  LAMR*S  llltIDBMCg  AT  ftLTMOTOH. 

POETS:  THEIR  LIVES,  SONGS,  AND  HOMES. 
CHARLES  LAMB. 

PliRHAPS,  of  all  our  poeUi,  noue  had  ao  lection  of  Rogers’s  superb  mansion  in  St. 
sad  a  home  as  Charles  Lamb.  We  turn  James's-place — from  that  abode  of  chas- 
with  peculiar  melanr-holy  from  the  recol-  tened  elegance,  illuminated  by  cheerful 
No.  7,  You  Vin. 
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kindness  and  priiceful  talent — to  Lamb’s 
wearv  removes  from  narrow  lodging  to  nar¬ 
row  lodg'ng,  with  the  afflicted  companion, 
whose  sorrows  fell  the  more  heavily  on 
her  devoted  brother,  because  she  was  so 
deeply  loved. 

His  own  reason  for  one  of  these  removals — 
that  he  “knew  they  were  marked  people’’ — 
has  a  dreary  depth  of  misery,  which  a  hun¬ 
dred  pathetic  sentences  could  not  equal;  and 
the  necessity  of  “losing  themselves  in  a 
crowd,”  that  they  might  obtain  permission 
to  indulge  their  affrction  unmolested,  and 
live  their  saddened  lives  in  peace,  is  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  grief  which  has  scarcely  a  parallel. 

Charles  Lamb  was  bom  in  the  year  1775. 
His  father  bad  been  in  the  employ  of  Mr. 
Salt,  a  bencher,  and  enjoyed  from  him  an 
annuity,  in  reward  of  long  and  faithful 
services.  That  the  family  had  no  inherit¬ 
ance  of  wealth  or  rank,  may  be  known 
from  the  fact,  that  this  annuity  constituted 
the  sole  supe^  of  the  elder  Lamb  and  his 
family,  constating  of  a  wife  and  three  chil¬ 
dren,  with  the  exception  of  a  trifling  sum 
paid  to  him  by  his  sister  for  her  board. 

While  yet  in  mere  boyhood,  Charles  ob¬ 
tained  a  situation  in  the  India  House,  and 
contributed  bis  scanty  salary  to  the  family 
resources ;  but  as,  by  this  time,  his  father 
was  nearly  imbecile,  and  his  mother  totally 
deprived  of  the  use  of  her  limbs,  this  trifling 
addition  to  their  income  did  not  save  them 
from  the  miseries  of  poverty. 

Of  his  brother,  John  Li^b,  so  little  is 
known,  that,  when  the  picture  of  the 
struggling  family  at  this  period  is  presented 
to  ns,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  deode  whether 
inability  or  disiiicliDation  prevented  him 
from  contributing  to  the  re^f  or  comfort 
of  his  relatives.  The  subject  of  this  sketch 
invariably  speaks  of  him  with  kindness, 
and  always  expresses  Lis  full  belief  in  the 
goodness  of  his  disposition;  but  we  have 
the  plain  fact  before  us.  that,  in  the  self- 
devotion  of  bis  poet-brother,  he  took  no 
share,  and  that  on  the  latter  alone  devolved 
the  task  to  cheer  the  short  remaining  exist¬ 
ence  of  his  surviving  parent,  as  well  as  to 
provide  for  the  innocent  author  of  this  be¬ 
reavement. 

Charles  Lamb’s  first  essays  in  poetical 
composition  were  made  at  the  age  of 
twenty  years.  He  appears,  also,  about 
this  time,  to  have  formed  an  attachment , 
to  a  young  lady,  commemorated  in  some  of  ^ 


these  early  effusions ;  though  love  had 
scarcely  so  much  to  do  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  talent  as  friendship ;  the 
example  of  bis  admired  schoolfellow  and 
firm  friend  through  life,  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge,  being  his  chief  inducement  to 
commence  literary  composition. 

At  that  time  he  resided  with  his  infirm 
parents,  his  sister,  and  his  aunt,  at  7,  Little 
Queen- street,  Holborn,  occupied  with  the 
duties  of  his  situation,  which  appear  to 
have  allowed  little  recreation  of  mind  or 
body ;  and  his  chief  enjo>  ments  were  con¬ 
fined  to  correspondence  with  Coleridge  and 
a  few  other  early  friends.  The  necessities  of 
the  family  obliged  Miss  Lamb,  the  senior 
by  soflie  years  of  her  gifted  brother,  to 
procure  an  increase  to  their  income  bj 
needlework ;  and  if  any  picture  of  this 
employment  could  be  more  sad  than  that 
portrayed  in  Hood's  “  Song  of  the  Shirt,” 
we  have  here  one  to  attest,  too  fearfully,  to 
the  reality  of  the  old  saying,  that  “truth 
U  stranger  than  fiction.”  Poor  Mary  Lamb 
indeed 

Sewed  at  once,  with  a  double  thread, 

A  shroud  as  well  ax  a  shirt ; 

not  for  the  overworked  sempstress,  who 
might  have  been  glad  to  contemplate  her 
aching  head  wrapped  in  the  friendly  garb, 
but  fur  the  mother  to  whom  her  toil  was 
devoted,  murdered  by  her  in  a  fit  of  in¬ 
sanity  produced  by  the  protracted  labour. 

A  tendency  to  this  dreadful  disease  exhi¬ 
bited  itself  in  Charles  Lamb  about  the  close 
of  this  year,  1795,  and  was  considered  suf¬ 
ficiently  alarming  to  warrant  his  being 
placed  under  restraint  for  a  short  time.  In 
after-life  he  always  maintained  that  he  had 
been  actually  mad ;  but  various  circum¬ 
stances  justify  tu  in  concluding  that  his 
hallucinations  did  not  reach  to  a  total 
aberration  of  reason  ;  not  the  least  of  these 
is  the  fact  of  his  unvarying  soundness  of 
mind  under  the  peculiar  and  dreadful  visi¬ 
tation  which  so  shortly  after  occurred,  and 
the  protracted  trials  of  his  whole  future 
life.  One  of  his  most  pleasing  sonnets  was 
written  during  his  detention  in  confineraent 
— he  himself  says,  during  a  “  lucid  inter¬ 
val.”  We  transcribe  it,  as  a  specimen  not 
only  of  true  poetry,  but  of  that  very  un¬ 
common  ingredient  of  a  poet’s  mind  in 
general,  self-abnegation. 

If  from  my  lips  some  angary  accents  fell, 

Peevish  complaint,  or  har^  reproof  unkind, 
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’Twos  but  the  error  of  a  sickly  mind 

And  troubled  tliouglits,  clouding  the  purer  well 

And  waters  clear,  of  Henson ;  and,  for  me. 

Let  thin  my  ver-c  tiic  poor  atonement  be— 

My  verse,  wliieh  tiiou  to  praise  wert  e'er  inclhicd 
Too  hiRhiy,  and  witii  pnrtiai  eye  to  see 
No  blemisii.  Thou  to  me  didst  ever  sliow 
Kindest  .affection;  and  wonldst  oft-times  lend 
An  ear  to  the  despondinir,  love-sick  lay, 
Weepinit  my  sorrows  with  me,  who  repay 
But  ill  the  iniglity  debt  of  1  ivc  I  owe, 

Miuy,  to  thee,  my  sister  and  my  friend. 

The  frightful  event  which  clouded  two 
lives  is  so  well  known,  that  it  needs  but  to 
be  glanced  at.  In  the  antumn  of  179G, 
Miss  Lamb,  worn  out  by  attendance  on 
her  aged  parents  (especially  her  infirm 
mother),  and  by  constant  toil  at  her  needle, 
as  well  as  weakened  in  nerves  by  confine¬ 
ment,  was  seized  with  a  sudden  fit  of  un¬ 
controllable  frenzy,  during  which  she  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  taking  her  mother's  life,  as  well 
as  wounding,  though  slightly,  her  father, 
before  she  was  secured  from  further  mis¬ 
chief. 

If  known,  it  has  never  been  made 
public,  by  what  means  a  criminal  trial  was 
evaded,  in  which  case,  of  course,  she  would 
have  been  confined  for  life ;  but  such  not 
having  taken  place,  her  noble  brother  of¬ 
fered  to  undertake  solely  the  maintenance 
and  care  of  the  unhappy  young  woman  for 
the  rest  of  her  life.  Diwing  her  father’s 
life,  she  was  obliged  to  remain  in  the 
asylum  where  she  had  been  placed,  and 
that  time  was  spent  by  her  brother  in  en¬ 
deavouring,  when  released  from  the  toils  of 
business,  to  amuse  a  doting  old  man,  ren¬ 
dered  selfish  and  exacting  by  imbecility, 
and  in  caring  for  his  poor  aunt,  now  m 
rapidly-declining  health,  who  had  b-en  re¬ 
turned  to  the  afflicted  family  by  a  wealthy 
relative,  who  having,  in  the  first  horror  of 
the  event,  charged  her  elf  with  her  sup¬ 
port,  thus  early  wearied  of  the  undertaking. 

Death  soon  relieved  him  from  his  duty 
to  his  surviving  parent,  and  he  was  then 
enabled  to  bring  home  his  sister,  now,  for 
a  time,  restored  to  reason.  It  is  unplea¬ 
sant  to  record  that  his  brother  John, 
though  enjoying  a  good  income  from 
the  South- Sea  House,  not  only,  as  before 
stated,  declined  giving  any  assistance  to 
the  brother  and  sister,  reduced  much  in 
circumstances  by  the  loss  of  the  father's 
annuity,  but  actually  opposed,  and  endea¬ 
voured  to  prevent,  Mary  Lamb’s  release 
from  constraint. 


The  poor  aunt's  small  income,  added  to 
their  own,  produced  little  more  ttian  ITOO 
per  annum,  and  if,  in  all  the  pages  of  bio¬ 
graphy,  we  meet  with  a  more  singular  in¬ 
stance  of  self-devotion  than  this,  of  a  young 
man,  scarcely  twenty-two,  with  tastes 
formed  for  enjoyment,  with  all  the  ambi¬ 
tion  which  belongs  to  g-nins  and  all  tbe 
refinement  which  accompanies  poetical 
genius  in  particular,  thus,  without  hesita¬ 
tion,  taking  on  himself  such  a  duty,  at 
least,  we  cannot  find  one  where  the  duty 
was  so  nndeviatingly  performed,  where  tbe 
self-devotion  was  not  only  so  lasting,  but 
so  little  complained  of. 

The  death  of  the  aunt,  who  was  fondly 
loved  by  both  nephew  and  niece,  produced 
the  first  return  of  Miss  Lamb's  insanity, 
which,  thenceforth,  continued  to  appear  at 
intervals,  longer  or.  shorter,  during  her 
whole  life.  The  home  of  Charles  Lamb 
was  thus,  daring  a  period  of  nearly  forty 
years,  alternately  one  of  cheerless  solitude 
and  anxious  responsibility.  Miss  Lamb  con¬ 
tinued  to  her  affectionate  brother  either  a 
sorrow,  secluded  from  the  careless  world, 
but  ever  haunting  bis  weary  spirit,  or  a 
care,  cherished  and  loved,  indeed,  but  no 
less  a  care,  dwelling,  but  not  reposing,  in 
his  humble  abode. 

The  greater  part  of  their  lives  waa 
spent  in  London  or  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  They  resided  at  different  p<  rioda 
in  Southampton-build'iigs,  Chancery-lane ; 
in  Mitre-court,  near  Temple-lane  ;  at  Is¬ 
lington,  at  Enfield,  and  at  Edmonton. 

Occasioaal  visits  to  their  friends,  latterly 
given  up  on  account  of  their  agitating 
effect  on  Miss  Lamb,  varied  the  monotony 
of  this  quiet  life,  and,  as  the  poet  advanced 
in  reputation,  and  extended  thereby  tbe 
circle  of  his  chosen  acquaintances,  they 
were  enabled,  when  her  hsalth  permitted, 
to  collect  around  their  fireside  a  select  few 
of  those  endeared  by  friendship  and  simi¬ 
larity'  of  tastes  ;  for  Miss  Lamb  shared  with 
her  brother  in  mental  qualifications,  and 
nothing  but  her  aflhcting  infirmity,  per¬ 
haps,  prevented  her  from  taking  a  distin¬ 
guished  place  among  those  women  who 
have  adorned  the  ranks  of  literature.  She 
published,  conjointly  with  her  brother, 
“  Poetry  for  Children"  and  "  Mrs.  Lei¬ 
cester's  School,”  of  which  be  acknowledged 
the  best  part  to  have  been  hers ;  and  put 
several  of  Shakspeare's  plays  into  prose 
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narrativfg ;  and,  indeed,  he  alludes,  on  I  wonld,  even  if  certain  to  escape  detection 
more  than  one  occasion,  to  the  assistance  j  and  exposure,  be  guiltj  of  so  dishonest  an 
rendered  by  her  generally  in  his  literary  |  act. 

labours.  |  The  first  collection  of  Charles  Lamb’s 

Of  the  works  of  Charles  Lamb,  the  best  pnems  was  published,  in  1797,  in  a  volume 
known  are  the  essays  by  “  Elia,”  pub-  '  with  some  of  bis  friend’s  and  brother  poet’s, 
lished  in  the  “  London  Magazine”  to  which  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  Such  a  project 
he  was  introduced  by  Svilliam  Hazlitt,  hod  been  in  contemplation  before  the  period 
then  employed  on  that  periodical ;  these  I  of  his  mother’s  death,  but  was  abjured  for 
are,  of  course,  familiar  to  most  readers, !  some  time  after  tliat  fearful  event,  and 
and,  with  regard  to  their  merits,  have  afterwards  carried  into  effect  at  the  soli- 
aeldom  met  a  dissentient  voice.  With  his  citation  of  bis  friend.  Probably  at  that 
poetical  compositions,  perhaps,  the  ac-  time,  also,  he  abjured  a  dearer  project ;  as 
qnaintance  is  less  general,  but  to  all  who  his  domestic  attachments  and  duties  were 
know  them,  they  must  be  recommended  henceforth  concentrated  on  one  object;  and, 
by  the  extreme  sweetness  and  tenderness  unless  we  may  suppose  his  love  to  have 
of  the  language  and  sentiments.  His  own  terminated  disastrously  bef  .re,  be  certainly 
favourite  authors  were  Cowper,  Coleridge,  must  have  then  sacrificed  it  forever,  on  the 
and  Wordsworth,  the  two  latter  being  also  altar  of  fraternal  affection.  Some  pieces 
his  most  intimate  friends ;  it  is  not  extra-  in  the  edition  mentioned  had  previously 
ordinary,  therefore,  to  find  a  kindred  spirit  appeared  in  the  “  New  Monthly,”  to  which, 
in  his  writings.  His  admiration  of  Words-  as  well  as  other  periodicals,  he  was  a  con- 
worth,  indeed,  was  little  short  of  idolatry,  tributor.  At  an  after  period  he  was  soli- 
and  there  is  a  curious  incident  of  his  cited  to  write  for  the  “  Keepsake,”  but 
literary  career  connected  with  this  poet,  declined  then,  and  on  all  occasions,  to  fur- 
When  he  (Wordsworth)  published  his  '  nish  anything  for  the  “  annuals,”  disliking 
“  Excursion,”  that  same  poem  of  which  I  the  style  of  those  publications.  To  the 
Byron  said —  “  New  Monthly”  he  contributed  (in  prose), 

A  drowsy,  powsy  poem,  called  “  Excursion,”  besides  “  Elia,”  “  Popular  Fallacies,”  and 
Writ  in  a  manner  which  is  my  aversion,  to  tjie  «<  Englishman’s  Magazine,”  pub- 

Charlcs  Lamb  was  induced  to  send  to  lished  by  Mr.  Moxon,  a  series  of  mis- 
Mr.  Gifford,  editor  of  the  “Quarterly  Re-  cellaneous  articles,  entitled  “  Peter’s  Net,” 
view,”  an  article  on  it,  embodying,  of  besides  furnishing  epigrams  for  various 
course,  whether  just,  or  unjust,  his  own  I  newspapers ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  curious 
strong  admiration  of  the  work.  The  paper  I  to  find  Moore,  in  his  “  Diary,”  speaking 
was  duly  published,  but  how  much  to  of  him,  who  was,  in  all  his  writings,  cssen- 
the  surprise  and  indignation  of  its  writer  tially  an  epigrammatic  writer,  thus:— 
may  be  supposed,  when  it  is  said  that  not  “  Charles  Lamb,  a  clever  fellow  cer- 
only  was  every  sentence  containing  any  tainly ;  but  full  of  villanous  and  abortive 
marked  approval  left  out,  but  others  in-  pons,  which  he  miscarries  every  minute 
serted  which  bore  a  directly  contrary  mean-  although  this  dictum  may  be  taken  as  one 
ing,  and  a  favourable  review,  in  fact,  con-  among  many  proofs  that  “  to  set  the  table 
verted  into  a  hostile  critique,  Unfortu-  in  a  roar”  does  not  demand  the  highest 
nately,  he  had  retained,  it  appears,  no  copy  efforts  of  wit. 

of  the  article,  and  was  consequently  un-  Lamb's  labours  at  the 

ab  e  to  take  any  steps  for  obtaining  jj^use  ceased.  He  wi»  superan- 

redress ;  we  must  suppose,  at  least,  that  so  nuated,  to  his  great  joy,  and  celebrated 
gross  a  fraud  would  nqt  have  been  per-  his  own  favourite  essay,  the 

muted  to  go  unpunished,  had  it  been  pos-  -Superannuated  Man,” and  in  the  following 
sible  to  obmin  legal  rem^y.  This  anec-  characteristic  letter  to  a  friend 
dote  IS  curious,  if  only  as  illustrative  of  the  „ . ,  ,  „ 

great  difference  which  so  short  a  period  “  "*7  M  , 

of  time  has  made  in  the  character  of  the  “  You  might  have  come  inopportunely 
whole  business  of  “  book-making,”  as  the  a  week  since,  when  we  had  an  inmate.  At 
assertion  may  be  safely  made,  that  no  re-  present,  and  for  as  long  as  ever  you  like, 
spectable  publisher  of  the  present  day,  our  castle  is  at  your  service.  I  saw  F - 
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yesternight,  who  has  done  for  me  what 
may 

"To  all  my  nlRhts  and  dnys  to  coma 

Give  solely  sov'ran  sway  and  masterdom. 

But  I  dare  not  hope,  for  fear  of  disappoint¬ 
ment.  I  cannot  be  more  explicit  at  pre¬ 
sent.  But  I  have  it  under  his  own  hand 
that  I  am  non-capacitated  (I  cannot  write 
it  m)  for  business.  O  joyous  imbecility ! 
Not  a  susurration  of  this  to  anybody. 

“C.  Lamii.” 

This  letter  alludes  to  the  medical  certi¬ 
ficate  of  his  physical  inability  for  office- 
work,  and  is  dated  from  Colnebrook  Cottage, 
Islington,  182.5,  where  ha  and  his  sister 
were  then  residing. 

They  had  removed  from  their  first  lodg¬ 
ing,  at  Pentonville,  to  another  in  South- 
ampton-buildings,  and  at  last  hoped  to 
realize  their  wish  of  a  dwelling  to  them¬ 
selves.  But  this  was  forbidden.  Miss 
Lamb's  disorder  becoming  more  frequent 
in  its  attacks,  and  those  attacks  of  longer 
duration,  they  were,  after  various  other 
removals,  at  length,  obliged  to  take  up 
their  abode  with  a  family  who  jointly 
undertook  the  care  of  Miss  Lamb,  during 
the  attacks  of  her  malady,  at  Edmonton. 
It  was  impossible  to  have  her  separated, 
even  during  her  convalescence,  from  those 
persons  capable  of  controlling  and  taking 
care  of  her  in  her  insanity ;  the  last  years 
of  her  brother’s  life  were,  therefore,  spent 
in  what  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a 
private  lunatic  asylum. 

This  remove  was  made  in  April,  1833, 
and  he  died  December  27th,  1835. 

Of  a  life  so  uneventful  (except  in  the  one 
instance)  as  his,  there  is  little  more  to  he 
said.  In  disposition,  he  was  gentle  in  the 
extreme,  dnd  without  the  faults  which 
sometimes  accompany  gentleness — weak¬ 
ness  or  vacillation  —  naturally  gay  and 
cheerful,  but  with  such  a  quick  sensihility 
ns  made  his  melancholy  moods  as  frequent 
as  his  mirthful.  He  was  generous  to  pro¬ 
fusion  to  his  friends,  if  they  needed,  and 
yet,  in  his  personal  expenses,  an  example  of 
frugality ;  kind  to  the  frailties  of  his  fellows, 
but  severe  to  his  own  faults — for  spots  on 
the  sun  there  were,  and  a  disposition  to 
indulgence  in  stimulants,  beyond  what  is 
either  morally  or  physically  good,  was  his 
besetting  temptation.  That  such  a  fault 
should  hare  been  difficult  to  combat,  in  his 


peculiar  circumstances,  cannot  be  wondered 
at ;  that  it  never  was  permitted  to  become 
so  uncontrollable  as  to  incapacitate  him 
for  literary  exertion,  or  the  painful  domestic 
duties  he  had  devoted  himself  to,  is  a  suffi¬ 
cient  testimony  to  the  real  firmness  of  his 
disposition.  That  those  duties  were  per¬ 
formed  iu  the  spirit  which  more  completely 
sauctilies  duty,  a  short  extract  from  one  ot 
his  letters  to  Miss  Wordsworth  will  prove. 
Of  his  sister  he  writes  thus — 

“  She  is  older,  and  wi.ser,  and  better 
than  I,  and  all  my  wretched  imperfeetions 
I  cover  to  myself  by  resolutely  thinking 
on  her  goodness.  .  .  But,  even  in.  this 
upbraidingof  myself,  I  am  offending  against 
her,  for  I  know  that  she  has  cleaved  to  me 
lor  bettor  for  worse;  and  if  the  balance 
has  been  against  her  hitherto,  ‘  it  was  a 
noble  trade.’  ”  The  spirit  of  humility  and 
faithfulness  can  na  farther  go. 

Charles  Lamb  enjoyed  the  friendship  ol 
most  of  the  celebrated  writers  of  his  day. 
Foremost  among  his  earliest  companions 
were  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  and  George 
Dyer.  Hazlitt,  Godwin,  Leigh  Hunt,  the 
late  Serjeant  Talfourd,  his  executor  and 
biographer,  and  a  host  of  kindred  spirits, 
conspired  to  cheer  the  social  hours  of  the 
poet  and  his  beloved  sister.  Southey, 
Rogers,  and  the  unfortunate  artist  Haydon, 
were  also  numbered  among  his  friends, 
from  all  of  whom  he  seems  to  have  received 
unvarying  kindness  and  attention,  and  with 
whom  he  appears  to  have  ever  ramntained 
that  frankness  of  intercourse,  that  comptete 
candour  and  confidence,  peculiar  to  great 
minds.  His  death  was  rather  sudden,  being 
the  result  of  an  accident,  the  illness  con¬ 
sequent  upon  which  only  lasted  a  few  days. 
His  sister,  though  a  good  deal  his  senior, 
survived  him  nearly  twelve  years,  dying 
on  the  20th  of  May,  1 847.  It  is  gratifying 
to  state  that  the  India  Company  allowed 
her,  from  the  time  of  her  brother's  death, 
the  same  pension  to  which  she  would  have 
been  entitled  had  she  been  his  wife,  although 
the  economy  of  Charles  had  enabled  him 
to  realize  a  sufficient  sum  to  have  preserved 
her  from  want. 

It  has  been  erroneously  supposed  that 
Lamb  was  an  unbeliever.  Tliat  he  held 
forms,  and  even  creeds,  in  light  estimation, 
is  true ;  but  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  faith  ha  never  doubted ;  and  of 
his  e.xperieace  of  their  spirit  he  speaks  '* 
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language  impossible  to  any  one  to  whom 
they  tvcre  not  a  reality. 

His  tastes  were  essentially  domestic — 
homely  in  tlic  be.st,  tbe  true  sense  of  the 
word.  How  much  these  tastes  pervaded 
bis  writings,  and  bow  much  be  admired 
tbe  homely  virtues,  will  be  seen  in  an  ex¬ 
tract  from  one  of  bis  poems,  with  which 
this  sketch  may  conclude. 

On  the  preen  hill  top. 

Hard  by  the  house  of  prayer,  a  modest  roof. 

And  not  distlnpnislied  I'loiii  its  neigh  imur  bam, 
Save  liy  a  s  ender,  tapering  length  of  spire. 

Tile  gran  dame  sleeps.  A  piniii  stone  barely  tells 
The  name  and  dale  to  tlic  eiiance  p.issengcr. 

For  iowiy.Ixirn  was  site,  and  long  liad  cat, 
■Well-earned,  the  bread  of  semce.  Hors  was  else 
A  mounting  ^pirit.  one  that  entertained 
Scorn  of  base  action,  deed  dishonourable, 

Or  aught  unseemly.  I  remcruber  well 
Her  reverend  image  :  I  remember  too 
With  what  a  zeal  sire  served  her  master’s  house; 
And  how  the  prattling  tongue  of  garrulous  age 
Delighted  to  recount  the  olt-toid  tale 
Of  anecdote  domestic. 

Better  ’twere  to  tell 
How,  wltii  a  nobler  zeal  and  wanner  love. 

She  sers’ed  her  he.avenly  master.  1  have  seen 
That  reverend  form  bent  down  with  age  and  pain. 
And  rankling  natlndy.  Yet  not  for  tins 
Ceased  she  to  praise  her  Maker,  or  withdrew 
Her  trust  in  him.  her  faith  and  humble  liope — 

So  meekly  liad  site  learned  to  bear  lier  cross — 
For  she  had  studied  patience  in  the  school 
Of  Christ;  much  comfort  had  she  thence  derived, 
And  was  a  follower  of  the  Nazarene. 


LOVE  OR  HATE. 

IN  SIX  PAKTS. 

II _ nopx  nriKO. 

Nature  doth  wrestle  with  me,  hot  revenge 
Doth  arm  my  lore  against  It. 

Shielit. — Maid't  Revenge. 
They  did  not  know  bow  pride  can  stoop. 
When  baffled  feelings  withering  droop; 

They  did  not  know  how  hate  can  burn 
In  hearts  once  clianged  from  soft  to  stem; 
Nor  all  the  false  and  fatal  zeal 
The  convert  of  revenge  can  feel. 

Btboh. 

Wednesday,  the  fateful  morning,  broke 
at  last,  beautiful,  clear,  and  promising  as 
any  heart  could  wish ;  and,  with  restless 
impatience,  Frances  Beaumont  was  up  and 
dressed  long  before  six  o'clock. 

Time  lagged  slowly — to  use  Edgar’s 
words,  every  hour  seemed  a  day — and 
Frances  tninbled  nervously  with  excite¬ 
ment  and  hope.  Never,  for  an  instatit, 
did  she  doubt  that  her  lover  would  be 
punctual.  Oh,  no !  come  what  might,  he 
would  not  iaii  her ;  but  a  thousand  other 


fears  shook  her  by  turns.  It  might  rain 
it  did  not  seem  probable,  but  th&  finest 
mornings  do  not  always  precede  the  finest 
days,  and  she  knew  that  to  attem[>t  the 
woodland  paths  in  tbe  wet  would  be  impos¬ 
sible.  Her  father,  too,  might  forbid  her  to 
go  out  (he  never  had  done  so,  but  he  might 
to-day),  or  express  a  wish  that  she  should 
accompany^  him  in  some  particular  direc¬ 
tion.  These,  and  a  host  of  similar  conlre- 
tempe,  presented  themselves  to  the  girl’s 
%ncy,  until  she  became  so  irritable  and 
anxious  that,  when  spoken  to  unexpectedly, 
she  could  not  avoid  starting  and  growing 
pale.  Thus  Wednesday  wore  on.  Dinner 
seemed  interminable.  The  Major  partook 
twice  of  soup — a  tiling  he  had  not  done  for 
weeks — sent  fur  tbe  coek  to  express  his 
satisfaction  and  give  her  a  hint  for  the 
next  tureen,  tasted,  re-ttisted,  inquired, 
suggested,  until  Frances  was  nearly  dis¬ 
tracted.  Still,  all  things,  however  un¬ 
pleasant  or  irksome,  come  to  an  end  at 
some  time,  and  at  last  tbe  soup,  the  roast, 
the  puddings  were  discussed,  the  cloth 
drawn  and  dessert  placed,  and  then  Frances 
sprang  up  with  ill-concealed  impatience. 

“  What  is  the  matter,  my  dear  ?  What 
are  you  in  such  a  hurry  about  ?"  said  the 
Major,  pouting  out  a  glass  of  claret,  and 
selecting  a  fine  peach  from  the  dish  before 
him. 

“I  am  only  going  to  take  my  usual 
walk,  papa,  and,  as  dinner  has  been  pro¬ 
longed  rather  more  than  is  customary,  and 
it  is  such  a  lovely  evening,  I  do  not  want 
to  lose  a  moment.” 

“Very  well,  if  you  like  to  run  about 
directly  you  Lave  swallowed  your  dinner, 
it’s  your  affair,  not  mine.  Oh  !  by-the-bye, 
Frances,  during  the  fair  time,  I  wish  you 
would  take  James  with  you.  -1  don't  like 
the  idea  of  your  walking  alone.” 

“  Oh !  please,  papa,  do  not  insist  upon 
that.  I  will  not  go  far  from  home.  I  shall 
be  quite  safe ;  and  it  destroys  the  whole 
pleasure  of  a  walk.  Laving  a  servant  on 
guard  over  one.” 

“  Well,  well,  do  as  you  like,  only  take 
care  of  yourself,  that's  all.”  And,  giving 
way,  as  was  bis  wont,  to  his  daughter's 
will,  the  speaker  returned  to  his  wine, 
while  she,  inexpressibly  thankful  for  having 
escaped  the  threatened  escort,  rushed  up¬ 
stairs  to  prepare  for  tbe  walk. 

One  more  half  hour,  and  Frances  was 
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far  on  her  way  to  the  Lak(‘ — a  ramo  flie 
had  bestowed  upon  the  pool  in  her  childish 
days,  and  which  it  stiil  retained. 

Lightly  as  a  fawn  she  bounded  along 
the  pleasant  meadow  patlis,  until  she  came 
within  sight  of  the  trysticg  place ;  then  she 
paused  suddenly,  a  tremor  of  expectation 
shook  her  frame,  and  she  could  scarcely 
stand.  In  a  moment  more  she  would  be  in 
Edgar's  presence;  she  must  compose  her¬ 
self,  subdue  this  agitation ;  so  she  stood 
still,  thought  a  few  seconds,  and  then  walked 
slowly  on. 

One  more  turn  of  the  pathway,  and  she 
reached  the  spot  on  which  we  first  saw  her. 
Arrived  there,  she  cast  an  anxious,  eager 
glance  round,  another,  and  then,  breathing 
a  heavy  sigh,  half  disappointment,  half 
relief,  threw  herself  upon  the  grass.  Edgar 
had  not  come.  In  five  minutes  she  looked 
up  again,  smiled  wearily,  and  said  half 
aloud — 

“  How  impatient  I  am  !  He  could  not 
be  here  yet.  I  must  be  reasonable,  and 
wait  awhile.” 

Half  an  hour — an  hour  passed,  still  he 
came  not.  She  moaned  restlessly,  and 
presently,  as  if  suddenly  struck  with  some 
uneasy  thought,  murmured — 

“  He  has  lost  his  way  in  the  wood." 

But  even  as  she  said  so  she  remembered 
that,  although  the  woods  were  large,  they 
were  not  intricate,  and  that  he  had  come 
that  way  before.  No,  he  had  not  lost  his 
way.  Another  half  hour  passed  in  the 
agony  of  resolute  endurance,  then,  with  an 
exclamation  of  horror,  Frances  raised  the 
face  which  had  so  long  remained  hidden  in 
her  hands,  and,  springing  up,  cried  vehe¬ 
mently — 

"  He  is  ill.  Something  has  happened. 
His  sick  friend  is  dead.  Cruel,  impatient 
that  I  have  been !  My  own  Edgar,  how 
could  I  doubt  you?’’ 

But  vain  was  this  attempt  at  self- 
deception.  In  spite  of  all,  the  truth  would 
force  itself  upon  her.  If  he  were  ill,  he 
could  write,  he  could  send.  So  she  sat 
down  proudly,  and  by  degrees  her  hope 
died  out.  He  would  not  come  now ;  it  was 
getting  late  and  cold,  and  the  poor  girl 
shivered. 

“  I  will  wait  an  hour  more,”  she  said, 
taking  out  her  watch  and  laying  it  upon 
her  knee,  "  and  then - ” 

It  was  an  ominous  pause ;  her  dark  eyes 


flashed  fiercely.  Not  only  hope,  but  faith, 
trust,  love  itself,  were  withering  slowly  in 
her  heart. 

The  third  hour  pa'sed,  as  those  before  had 
done,  without  a  sign  of  the  truant,  and,  at 
the  expiration  of  the  time  she  had  ap¬ 
pointed  to  herself,  Frances  rose  from  the 
grass.  All  tremor,  all  embarrassment,  all 
the  sweet,  fearful  emotion  of  womanly  love 
had  vanished  from  her  face  and  manner, 
and  nothing  betrayed  the  inner  struggle 
and  conqueA,  save  the  burning,  contemp¬ 
tuous  flashes  of  her  eyes,  and  the  hard, 
determined  lines  round  her  mouth,  as  she 
said  sternly  and  passionately — 

“  Fool,  baby,  that  I  have  been,  to  trust 
so  readily,  to  believe  where  1  should  have 
doubted,  to  love  where  1  should  have  hated ! 
Love!  who  said  I  loved  him?  I  deny  it. 
1  do  not.  I  hate  him;  yes,  hate  him 
with  the  deepest  bate  that  ever  woman  felt. 
Has  he  not  trifled  with  me — scorned  me? 
Ob,  if  I  were  but  a  man,  he  should  never 
live  to  tell  the  tale ;  but,  alas !  what  can 
a  woman  do  ?”  And,  half  distracted  with 
shame  and  grief,  she  wrung  her  hands 
bitterly.  “  But  I  will  be  revenged  ;  yes, 
yes,  helpless  as  I  seem,  I  will  yet  teach  him 
a  lesson  that  all  the  world  may  profit  by, 
and  he  shall  learn  what  the  power  of  hate 
enables  one  woman  to  do,  and  then,  per¬ 
haps  - " 

She  paused. 

Poor  girl  1  she  thought  she  hated  him, 
but,  even  now,  in  the  first  half  frenzied 
moments  of  rage,  the  probable  effect  of  her 
conduct  upon  him  was  her  first  thought. 

With  a  resolute  effort,  however,  slie  re¬ 
pressed  the  weakness  as  soon  as  she  was 
conscious  of  it.  She  had  resolved  to  hate, 
to  punish  him ;  she  had  cause,  and  she 
would  ;  and,  hugging  the  resolution  to  her 
heart,  Frances  turned  her  steps  homeward. 

Evening  bad  deepened  into  night,  the 
sun  had  sunk,  the  moon  had  risen,  yet 
Frances  walked  on  slowly,  her  rich,  soft 
silk  trailing  in  the  long,  wet  grass,  while 
in  her  heart  two  feelings  were  at  war. 

Love,  deep,  intense,  strong  as  her  life, 
only  to  be  extinguished  by  death,  fought 
witli  hate,  for  the  man  who  bad  won, 
spurned,  and  despised  her  affection,  deceived 
and  played  with  her  trust,  and  broken  his 
solemn  promise.  It  was  a  bard  struggle, 
but  the  evil  passion,  alas !  conquered,  and, 
ere  Frances  reached  her  home,  she  had 
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resolved  to  be  avenged  by  any  means,  and 
at  any  cost,  upon  Edgar  Staunton. 

From  that  unhappy  hour,  Frances  Beau¬ 
mont's  life  became  an  acted,  living  lie. 
She  summoned  all  the  pride  natural  to  her 
character,  and  inherited  from  a  long  line  of 
ancestors,  to  aid  her  in  concealing  the 
secret  of  her  soul.  She  became  even  gayer 
and  more  witty  than  before,  but  the  gaiety 
was  hollow,  the  wit  sarcastic ;  she  laughed 
when  her  heart  was  aching,  she  smiled 
when  she  would  have  given  worlds  to  weep. 

Thus,  then,  had  passed  two  months, 
Frances  being  more  admired,  her  society 
more  courted  than  ever ;  but,  as  might  be 
expected,  the  admiration  and  devotion  of  the 
men  she  daily  met,  sickened  and  disgusted 
her.  Unconsciously,  she  compared  them 
with  Edgar  Staunton — his  lol'ty,  earnest 
manner,  high  intellect,  and  seeming  nobility 
of  so'il — she  weighed  all  who  approached 
her  in  the  balance  with  him,  and  found 
them  wanting.  And,  moreover,  if  he,  to 
all  appearance  so  good  and  honourable,  bad 
proved  false,  how  could  she  trust  them? 
During  these  two  months,  she  had  neither 
seen  nor  heard  of  Edgar. 

One  evening,  at  the  expiration  of  this 
Hme,  which  had  been  spent  in  a  whirl  of 
feverish  gaiety,  Frances,  more  than  usually 
dispirited,  petitioned  to  stay  at  home  and 
spend  the  hours  alone  with  her  father — a 
proposal  to  which  tlie  old  man,  who  loved 
ins  daughter  more  than  aught  else  upon 
earth,  acceded  with  delight. 

So  they  sat  together  in  the  drawing¬ 
room.  The  clock  struck  nine,  and  Frances, 
according  to  the  old  custom,  poured  out 
and  sweetened  her  father’s  coffee,  breathing, 
as  she  did  so,  a  heavy  sigh. 

“  Why  do  yon  do  that,  dear  ?”  said  the 
Major  tenderly,  detaining  her  hand  as  she 
passed  his  cup. 

“  What,  papa  ?  I  have  done  nothing, 
have  I  ?" 

“  You  sighed." 

'*  Oh  I  that  is  nothing.  I  often  sigh.’’ 

This  was  true ;  she  did  often  sigh,  al¬ 
though  she  did  not  and  would  not  own 
why — perhaps  she  hardly  knew — so  her 
father  smiled,  saying — 

“  I  know  that ;  you  do  it  constantly, 
and  it  makes  me  anxious  for  you.  Are 
you  ill  or  unhappy,  Frances  ?  It  seems  to 
me  that  yon  are  changed  of  late.’’ 


“  Changed,  papa !  What  an  odd  fancy ! 
I  am  only  gaj  er  and  merrier  than  ever,  I 
think,  and  I  am  quite  well,-  and  quite 
happy.’’ 

Her  conscience  smote  her  for  the  false¬ 
hood,  but  she  would  not  yield  to  its  re¬ 
proaches,  repeating  again,  as  if  trying  to 
convince  herself  of  the  truth  of  the  words — 

“  I  am  quite  happy.’’ 

“  That  is  all  right,  then.  I  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  fear  in  good  earnest  that  you  were 
getting  tired  of  home,  and  of  me.’’ 

‘‘  Papa,  papa !”  arid  Frances  seized  his 
hand,  “  you  have  often  said  this  lately. 
Why  is  it  ?  What  have  I  done,  or  left  un¬ 
done,  to  make  you  speak  so  ?  I  beseech, 
I  'unploi%  you,  do  not  use  such  cruel  words 
again.  1  love  you,  I  love  you — you  alone 
of  all  the  world — for  you  alone  are  true, 
you  alone  love  me." 

As  Frimces  uttered  these  passionate  and 
broken  sentences,  the  bright  colour  came 
and  went  upon  her  cheek,  hushing  it  crim¬ 
son,  then  leaving  it  deathly  pale ;  her  limbs 
trembled,  and  refused  to  support  her,  and 
she  sank  upon  the  chair  from  which  sho 
had  risen. 

“  My  dear  child,  what  is  the  matter  T' 
cried  the  Major,  starting  up  and  going  to 
her.  “  You  are  ill — over-tired.” 

"  No,  no ;  it  is  nothing — only  a  momen¬ 
tary  faintness — the  day  has  been  oppres¬ 
sive.  Please  sit  down.  I  am  quite  well 
now.”  And  her  voice  was  very  quiet,  very 
subdued. 

“  I  doubt  it ;  nevertheless,  come  and  lie 
down  here  on  the  sofa.  Take  my  arm, 
love.’’ 

She  obeyed,  and,  for  some  time  after,  the 
silence  which  followed  was  unbroken  ;  but, 
at  length,  an  idea  appeared  to  strike  Major 
Beaumont,  and  he  exclaimed  eagerly — 

“  I  see  what’s  the  matter.  You  want 
change — new  places,  faces,  everything— old 
fool  that  I  was  not  to  see  it  before !  You 
must  go  from  home  a  bit,  Frances,  eh  ?” 

“  As  you  choose,  papa ;  but  1  am  very 
well  here.” 

“  No,  no ;  you  are  not ;  you  need  air.” 
And  then  ensued  a  rapid,  pleasant  sketch 
of  the  benefits  likely  to  arise  from  the  plan, 
until  Frances,  finding  it  promised  fresh 
excitement,  which  had  now  become  her 
daily,  almost  only,  support,  seized  upon  it 
with  alacrity. 

“Yesj  1  like  the  scheme  very  much. 
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But  where  shall  we  go — to  Brighton,  or  I  she  gave  it  back  to  the  Major,  her  eye  fell 

Hastings,  or - ?”  *  upon  a  postscript,  previously  unseen,  which 

“Nay,  nay;  not  we,  child.  You  surely  ran  thus: — 

do  not  expect  me  to  drag  my  old  limbs  to  “  A  short  time  since,  to  further  one  of 
those  gay  places !"  '  my  dear  Isabella’s  benevolent  schemes,  I 

“I  don't  know,  papa,  why  you  should  received  into  my  office  a  young  man  named 
not.  You  would  enjoy  them  as  much  as  1  Edgar  Staunton.  I  think  some  of  you 
should,  and,  of  course,  you  do  not  intend  know  him,  and  if  you  are  interested  in 
me  to  go  alone."  him,  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  he  is 

“  Certainly  not.  But  why  can't  you  go  going  on  most  satisfactorily." 
where  I  should  not  be  wanted — to  Chel-  The  letter  fell  from  the  reader's  hands ; 
tenham,  to  visit  your  uncle,  for  instance  ?"  she  covered  her  face  with  them,  and  trom- 

“  I  should  like  it  very  much,  but - "  bled  fearfully.  It  was  but  a  momentary 

“What?  By  .love,  how  I  do  hate  that  emotion,  however,  and,  when  it  passed, 
villanous  word !  what  a  curse  to  the  Ian-  she  ro<e  calmly  and  said — 
guage  it  is !”  cried  the  Major  testily,  an-  “  When  you  write  to  my  uncle,  please 
noyed  by  the  prospect  of  opposition  to  his  accept  his  invitation.  I  will  go.” 

will.  “  Though  what  yon  can  see  to  find  And  thus,  without  further  debate,  it  was 

fault  with,  or  demur  to,  now,  I  can’t  for  settled ;  but  how  much  that  little  post- 
the  life  of  me  imagine."  script  had  to  do  with  the  girl’s  resolution, 

“  I  do  not  demur  or  find  fault,  papa,”  no  one  ever  knew, 
answered  Frances  gently ;  “  for,  indeed,  I  A  week  more  found  Frances  Beaumont 
should  like  very  much  to  go  ;  but  I  do  not  in  the  whirl  of  a  Cheltenham  season.  Balls, 
like  leaving  you  at  home,  all  by  yourself.”  pic-nics,  soirees,  and  concerts  followed  each 
“  Oh,  is  that  all  ?  I  thought  it  was  some  other  in  quick  succession  ;  and,  although 
fancy  or  other  about  the  place — not  gay,  others  might  be  tired  with  all  this  heartless 
fashionable  enough,  or  something;  but  bustle,  she  never  was,  or,  at  least,  never 
never  mind  about  me,  I  shall  do  very  well  seemed  to  be. 

— very  well  indeed.”  Rest  and  thonght  were  the  only  things 

“  1  do  not  think  so ;  yon  will  be  lonely,  from  which  Frances  shrank,  her  own  com- 
Yon  had  better  let  me  stay.”  paiw  that  which  she  dreaded  the  most. 

“  Not  I,  indeed.  I  shsJl  be  glad  to  get  'There  must  always  be  something  wrong 
rid  of  yon,  if  only  to  prove  my  indepen-  when  we  fear  to  be  alone — when  our 
dence.  Why,  you  conceited  little  minx,  thoughts  seem  arrow-winged  but  to  wound 
as  if  you  were  of  such  mighty  importance!  ourselves;  and  this  Frances  felt  keenly, 
I’ll  teach  you  a  lesson — I’ll  take  down  although  she  went  on  the  same  headstrong 
your  arrogance.”  And  he  rubbed  his  hands,  course,  which  made  her  solitary  hours  so 
saying  merrily,  “  Only  wait  till  1  send  for  wretched,  nourishing  a  determined  hatred 
you  back  again,  that’s  all.  Oh,  you  don't  towards  Edgar,  which,  now  that  she  was 
know  how  I  shall  enjoy  myself!  For  one  in  his  immediate  vicinity,  rather  gained 
thing,  I  shall  go  and  visit  Isabella."  than  lost  ground. 

“Ah!  that  would  be  an  excellent  ar-  Sensitively  alive  to  the  painfulness  of  her 
rangement.  Only  do  that,  papa  darling,  position,  she  dreaded  above  all  things  to 
and  all  my  scruples  will  be  at  an  end.  But  meet  the  traitor,  either  accidentally  or 
— now  do  be  patient  and  hear  my  one  more,  otherwise.  The  idea  of  seeing  this  man, 
last  remark — my  uncle  has  not  asked  me,  whom  she  had  so  wildly  loved,  and  by 
and  I  can’t  go  until  be  has,  can  I  ?”  whom  she  had  been  treated  with  so  much 

“  Perhaps  not ;  but,  if  that  is  all,  really  scorn  and  indignity,  filled  her  with  terror ; 
the  last  objection,  1  can  soon  set  it  at  rest,  and  to  escape  this  possibility,  and  be  re- 
Read  this;  I  received  it  from  your  uncle  venged  upon  him,  she  felt  that  she  could 
to-day.”  do  or  endure  anything. 

Frances  took  the  Tetter  her  father  held  Things  were  in  this  state,  when  one 
out,  and  found  it  to  contain  a  most  cordial  evening,  for  the  first  time  since  her  arrival, 
invitation  from  Mr.  William  Beaumont  to  Mr.  Beaumont  spoke  of  his  proUge. 
his  niece — so  cordial,  indeed,  that  it  made  “  He  is  a  very  nice  fellow,  this  Mr. 
her  heart  bound  with  pleasure.  But,  os  Staunton,  that  your  sister  recommended. 
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and  quite  a  treasure — so  apt,  so  steady.  I  But  bis  niece  quivered  with  indignation. 
Did  you  ever  see  him,  Frances?"  !  and  h*>r  lip  curled  contemptuously,  aUhougk 

“  Yes,  occasionally,’’  she  answered,  in  \not  with  diidain  of  him  agaiatt  whom  she 
the  coldest,  most  indifferent  tone  she  could  I  spoke,  as  she  continued — 
command.  '  “They  were  right;  Mr.  Staunton  has 

“  He  is  very  handsome — at  least,  so  the  .  been  brought  far  too  much  out  of  hia 

ladies  say.  I  can  assure  you  he  is  very  sphere.’’ 

much  admired  here.’’  •  The  girl’s  tone  and  emphasis  were  pecu- 

A  sharp  pang  shot  through  his  listener’s  liar,  and  instantly  excited  her  uncle’s  at- 
heart,  her  pale  cheek  blanched  still  paler,  tention. 

and  she  bit  her  lip  until  the  blood  came,  as,  “  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  Frances,” 
afler  a  minute,  she  replied —  I  he  said.  “  The  young  man  appears  to  me 

“  Indeed  !  He  was  not  much  thought  |  to  bo  a  perfect  gentleman  in  feelings,  acts, 


of  in  Hert'brdshire,  I  believe." 


,  and  manners,  and  is  certainly  the  very 


“  Ah  !  they  were  jealous  of  him,  per-  I  opposite  of  presumptuous." 


haps.  The  ladies  wish  to  have  all  the 
good  looks  to  tliemselves.” 

“  Possibly.  1  cannot  say.” 


“  Indeed  I  I  am  glad  yon  find  him  so.” 
“Thbre  is  something  more  in  all  this 
than  meets  the  ear,"  said  Mr.  Beaumont, 


”  You  don’t  a])pear  to  like  him  much,  struck  with  the  difference  between  the 
Frances,"  said  the  old  banker ;  “  but  there  speaker's  words  and  tones.  “  What  makes 
are  great  differences  of  taste  in  these  mat-  you  dislike  this  man  ?  What  do  you  know 
ters.  Our  Cheltenham  belles  are  quite  of  him  ?” 

charmed  with  his  appearance.  *lt  is  so  “  1  do  not  particularly  dislike  him,  uncle, 
manly  and  intellectual,  and  that  little  and  I  know  very  little  of  him.” 

brown  moustache,  so  very  piquant  and  “  And  that  little  not  in  his  favour,  eh  ?” 

interesting,’  they  tell  me."  “  Well,  not  exactly,  perhaps ;  but  you 

UU  words  nearly  deprived  Frances  of  should  not  ask  me.  Isabella  knows  more 
sense  and  self-possession,  every  one  stab-  than  I  do.” 

bing  her  like  a  dagger.  Edgar — her  Edgar,  “  She  recommended  him  most  highly.” 

whom  she  had  so  loved,  so  idolized!  who  had  “  How  could  she  do  so  1  But  1  suppose 

sworn  eternal  fealty  to  her  I — now  false,  she  did  not  know  then.” 
and  sought,  admired,  loved  by  others,  fairer,  “Know!  know  what?  Why  do  ^u 
richer,  perhaps,  than  herself.  The  thought  speak  so  mysteriously,  Frances?  What 
was  madness,  and  she  felt  that  if  she  ought  your  sister  to  have  known  ?" 
dwelt  npon  it  even  for  a  moment,  she  “  1  did  not  say  she  ought  to  have  known 
must  inevitably  betray  her  secret;  so,  anything,  sir,"  replied  Frances,  who,  if  she 
making  a  wonderful  effort,  she  answered  I  had  not  been  naturally  most  brave  and 
carelessly —  fearless,  would  have  slirunk  from  the  storm 

“  You  appear  deep  in  the  ladies’  confi-  she  saw  lowering  upon  her  uncle’s  brow, 
dence,  uncle.  Have  they  made  yon  their  “  I  only  thought  she  might  have  told  yon 
father  confessor  ?”  of  some  of  the  reports  current  about  him, 

“  No,  not  exactly,  although  I  have  been  but,  as  she  did  not,  I  suppose  they  were 
asked  confidentially,  more  than  once  or  incorrect.” 

twice,  who  my  v.  ry  distingtii  friend  was."  “  Then  it  is  only  report — you  know 
“Friend!  and  you  said,  what  ?”  nothing  of  your  own  knowledge?”  asked 

“  Well,  to  own  the  truth,  I  felt  rather  the  banker,  his  brow  clearing, 
mischievous  on  the  point,  and  willing  to  “  No  —yes — that  is  to  say,  I  am  not  at 

tease  my  fair  questioners  a  little ;  so  I  said  liberty  to  tell,”  stammered  Frances  con- 
that  he  was  my  clerk,  the  son  of  a  small  fusedly. 

Hertfordshire  farmer,  and  upon  which  the!  “Humph  1’’  and  the  old  man  looked 
fair  damsels  shrugged  their  shoulders,  |  steadfastly  in  his  niece's  face,  then  said 
s  ghed,  and  declared  that,  ‘  Poor  fellow,  it  suddenly,  “Y’ou  are  not  deceiving  me, 
was  very  unfortunate  for  him;  but,  of  Frances  ?’’ 

course,  under  such  circumstances,  he  w.os  ^  “  1 1”  and  she  started  nervously.  “  What 

not  to  bo  thought  of.’  "  And  the  old  man  I  do  you  mean,  uncle  ?’’ 

laughed  heartily.  I  “  I  do  not  know ;  your  manner  is  strange. 
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and  your  dislike  to  this  man  evident,  and,  I 
at  present,  apparently  unreasonable.” 

“  Uncle,  willjou  answermeonequestion?'* 
And,  taking  a  sudden  resolution,  the  girl  { 
rose  and  faced  him  steadily.'  “  Tf  a  man  will 
deceive,  cajole,  and  lie  to  one  person,  will 
he  not  to  anotlier?” 

“  Assuredly.” 

“  Then,  since  things  have  gone  so  far,  I 
tell  yon  that  Mr.  Staunton  has  done  this, 
and  that  I,  of  my  own  knowledge,  affirm 
it.  Is  it  too  mnch,  then,  that  1  bid  you  ' 
beware  ?”  j 

“  For  Heaven’s  sake,  explain  yonrself.”  | 
“  I  have  said  all  I  can,  all  I  dare."  And  j 
Frances  glided  away,  and  left  her  words  to  '■ 
work  on  the  old  man's  mind.  ' 

HOUSE  SKELETONS.  i 

AND  HOW  THEY  COME.  | 
Every  one,  of  course,  knows  the  story  | 
of  the  poor  lady  who,  presuming  to  cast ' 
her  eyes  on  another  besides  her  liege  lord,  | 
and  discovering,  to  that  gentleman’s  morti-  ] 
ftcation,  that  his  friend  was  as  good-looking  > 
and  agreeable  as  he,  was  punished  by  being  1 
obliged  ever  after  to  keep  in  her  closet,  and 
daily  behold,  the  skeleton  of  the  object  of  | 
her  admiration,  sacrificed  to  the  outraged  , 
love  or  vanity  of  her  rightful  owner.  Whe-  ' 
ther  the  lady  were  really  gtiilty  of  any-  j 
thing  more  than  a  too  sndden  recovery  | 
from  that  gratifying  blindness,  which,  con-  I 
tracted  during  the  period  of  courtship,  lasts  I 
for  a  longer  or  short-r  term  after  the  tying  ' 
of  the  indissoluble  (?)  knot,  does  not  appear,  i 
though  we  are  ind'med  to  think  ijiat  a 
wounded  self-admiration  was  more  likely 
to  have  originated  the  idea  of  the  skeleton- 
closet  than  a  real,  downright  jealousy ;  and 
have,  therefore,  been  preserved  from  a  too 
harrowing  pity,  either  !or  herself,  her  lord, 
or  the  living  reality  of  the  anatomical  spe¬ 
cimen,  who  may  have  been  an  insufferable 
coxcomb,  justly  devoted  to  the  pointing  of 
a  moral  against  vanity.  At  all  events,  in 
the  now  very  general  application  of  this 
story  to  the  circumstances  of  every-day  life, 
there  is  more  in  the  fact  of  the  skeleton  i 
than  might  at  first  ho  observed.  A  death  : 
in  the  family — the  body  so  Lately  warm  ' 
with  life  — of  a  beloved  member  of  the  j 
household,  now  lying  still  and  cold  in  an  I 
upper  chamber !  Who  does  not  know  what  ! 
solemn  feelings,  what  a  hush  and  calm,  I 


i 


what  a  mysterious  spell  of  silence,  and 
gravity,  and  decorum,  the  knowledge  of 
such  a  fact  brings  to  those  even  who  are  not 
participators  in  the  grief  of  the  bereaved 
relatives — to  the  mere  hirelings  and  depen¬ 
dants?  Who  has  not  experienced  how  the 
little  cares  and  businesses,  the  little  vexa¬ 
tions  and  perplexities  of  life,  which  on  other 
occasions  fill  up  the  daily  sum  of  its  doings 
and  feelings,  never  intrude  on  those  awful 
hours  which  pass  between  the  departing  of 
the  spirit  and  the  consigning  of  the  dust  to 
its  kindred  dust  ? — how  even  sorrow  itself  is 
frozen  and  locked  up,  until  this  last  act  re¬ 
moves  the  visible  death  from  among  us, 
and  permits  a  return  to  ndsery,  perhaps, 
but  living  misery.  While  the  angel  of 
terror  keeps  watch  in  that  retired  apartment, 
there  is  no  room  (however  large  the  mansion 
may  be)  in  any  other  for  annoyatice,  for 
spleen,  for  spite,  for  triumph,  for  petty 
malice,  for  little  vanities  and  conceits,  for 
trivial  bickerings,  offences,  f/rovokings,  re¬ 
proaches — tlie  sense  of  that  drc'ad  presence 
pervades  the  whole.  Not  with  a  feeling 
altogetherpainful  either ;  this  sudden  check, 
this  compulsory  pause,  this  break  between 
the  agitation,  the  anxiety,  the  baffled  hope 
of  the  sick-room,  and  the  grief  and  loneli¬ 
ness  of  the  deserted  fireside,  is  a  very  mer¬ 
ciful  respite — a  somethinglike  sleep  between 
seasons  of  Ixaiily  pain — iind  gives  rest  to  the 
mind  for  all  that  must  follow.  So  we  never 
try  to  get  rid  of  this  sense  of  Death's  pre¬ 
sence;  we  rather  accept  it;  we  wrap  onr 
poor  sorrow,  beaten  souls  in  this  kind 
shelter,  as  the  earth,  after  the  storms  of 
autumn,  receives  with  welcome  her  snowy 
^  shroud,  and  reposes  until  the  blustering 
winds  of  early  spring  arouse  her  again  into 
activity.  Very  different  is  the  unpleasant 
knowledge  of  the  “skeleton  closet."  The 
dead  body,  before  “decay’s  effacing  fingers" 
have  swept  away  its  likeness  to  life,  is  to  be 
approached  with  awe,  and  gazed  upon  with 
reverence  ;  the  dry  bone.s  are  to  l)e  thrust 
into  some  dark  rccvss,  lest  they  excite 
disgust  and  loathing.  The  place  where 
the  one  reposes  is  to  be  regarded  with  some¬ 
thing  like  honour;  the  den  of  the  other  is 
to  be  shunned  and  avoided  if  possible. 

If  we  do  not  obtrade  our  groat  griefs  and 
trials  on  public  observation,  still  we  are  not 
sorry  that  so<-icty  should  not'ce  the  closed 
shutter  and  the  garb  of  woe,  .and  breathe  a 
sigh  of  sympathy  as  the  “  plumed  hearse” 
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and  the  train  of  mouniers  pBS!>,  or  lay  down  |  ot  those  pecuniary  difficulties  likely  to  end 
■with  an  exclamation  of  pity  the  newspaper  in  Innkruptcy  and  ruin,  but  merely  those 
which  records  our  loss  of  friend  or  pro- '  little  tmburrasiments  ■which  •  people  are 
perty.  The  sudden  reduction  to  poverty  '  subject  to,  who,  having  unwisely  spent  to- 
of  a  wealthy  family,  or  the  sudden  snatch-  day,  must  uncomfortably  spare  to-merrow; 
ing  away  ot  an  esteemed  parent  or  beloved  who,  having  incurred  n  debt  to  obtain  a 
child  from  the  family  circle,  are  grief's  superfluity,  must  forego  a  necessary  in 
which  we  are  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge :  order  to  pay  it. 

indeed,  the  greater  the  depth  of  the  poverty.  We  must  ask  pardon  for  saying  that  we 
the  more  beloved  the  relative,  the  more  do  think  tromtr,  are  especially  apt  to  provide, 
we  expect,  if  not  exact,  cognizance  of  our  this  species  of ‘‘skeleton"  lor  theniselccs  and 
woe.  But  (or  the  other  sort  of  trials,  paint '  their  families.  Setting  apart  those  of  both 
the  closet-door  in  the  gayest  colours,  bang  sexes  who  rush  into  a  career  of  extrava- 
up  a  curtain  of  silk,  or  velvet,  or  brocade ;  gance,  rex-'kless  of  the  consequences,  men 
paint  the  skeleton  itself,  if  it  must  be  seen,  are  more  likely  to  involve  themselves  in 
but  ignore  its  existence  ns  an  object  of  difficulties  from  a  general  desire  to  increase 
pain,  or  grief,  or  fear,  if  possible.  Howr  I  their  ftrportance,  to  add  to  their  posses- 
far  we  can  succeed  in  doing  this  may  be  |  siens;  and  their  embarrassments,  therefore, 
questioned.  These  “skeletons"  ofsocial  life  get  very  much  beyond  “skeletons.”  In 
are  nasty  things,  do  the  best  we  may;  un-  I  their  case  it  is  not  the  symbol  of  death 
gainly,  ill  put  together,  apt  to  rattle  un-  !  hung  up  to  frighten  the  superstitious,  but 
pleasantly  if  their  hiding-place  be  ever  so  endowed  with  a  supernatural  life,  grinning, 
cautiously  approached  ;  not  easily  folded  with  a  scythe  and  an  hour-glass,  and  j)oint- 
into  a  neat,  unsuspected  package,  but  ad-  ing  to  the  grave  of  hope,  and  fame,  and 
dieted  to  sticking  out  at  angles  and  name — perhaps  of  life.  It  is  w  omen  gene- 
obtruding  from  nooks ;  not  dangerous,  rally  who  collect  all  the  little  unpleasant- 
like  a  dead  body  returning  to  corruption,  nesses,  and  humiliations,  and  mortifications 
or  a  living  one,  tainted  with  infectious  attendant  on  a  too  lavish  expenditure  in 
disease  ;  but  vexatious,  harassing,  hum-  show  and  glitter,  and  a  consequent  pinch- 
hling,  mortifying,  degrading  to  our  pride  I  ing  in  comfort  and  propriety,  and  string 
or  vanity,  and  wounding  to  our  self-respect. '  them  upon  wires  to  jerk  into  their  faces 
It  is  of  a  few  of  these  social  pilagnes  we  '  when  they  open  their  closets  or  their  waid- 
would  now  wish  to  speak.  '  robes.  It  is  women,  in  general,  who  arc 

Is  there  a  “skeleton"  in  every  house?  !  obliged  to  sit  in  fear  lest  their  guests  should 
AVe  believe  not.  "We  hope,  at  least,  that '  ask  lor  something  which  ought  to  have  been 
there  are  many  who  do  not  by  their  own  '  forthceming,  but  that  an  extra  guinea  or 
folly  make  it  lor  themselves,  and  who  are  '  two,  sacrificed  to  vanity  or  the  opinion  of 
sufficiently  happy  in  all  the  relations  of  lile  the  wprld,  in  their  own  dress  or  the  fumi- 
not  to  have  it  made  for  them  ;  but  to  a  great '  tare  of  their  house,  prevents  it;  or  who 
many,  alas !  we  know  it  is  a  fact,  an  exist-  ^  tremble  lest  an  insolent  servimt  should  re- 
ence,  which  they  cannot  or  will  not  do '  venge  herself  lor  the  scantiness  of  the 
away  with.  In  the  former  case,  of  course,  kitchen  dinner  by  spoiling  the  ostentatious 
nothing  remains  but  to  endure,  to  recollect ,  repast  provided  for  the  company  in  the 
that,  alter  all,  it  is  but  a  “  skeleton,”  which  1  dining-room ;  or  who  suffer  from  an  unprin- 
may  vex,  but  cannot  harm  us,  and  so  bear  :  cipled  tradesman  taking  advantage  ot  the 
the  hateful  knowledge  as  well  as  we  can.  ■  inability  to  settle  his  demands  with  strict 
In  the  latter,  we  had  better  prevent  its  in-  punctuality,  to  send  tough  meat  or  fish  not 
troduction ;  or,  if  a  temporary  imprudence  ^  in  season.  We  say  in  general ;  for,  of  course, 
has  introduced  it,  take  it  down,  and  fliiigit  |  there  is  no  doubt  that  bad  management  on 
out  of  doors.  i  the  part  of  the  master  of  the  house,  some- 

Of  the  “skeletons”  which  wo  can  avoid  or  !  times,  and  perhaps  not  ttry  seldom,  causes 
get  rid  of,  pecuniary  difficulty,  arising  '  really  well-principled,  sensible,  and  well- 
either  from  bad  management,  extrava-  managing  women,  humiliations  which  they 
gance,  or  indolence,  is,  perhaps,  the  meet  I  must  hear  in  silence,  or. prevent  by  actuu 
general.  Classing  it  iimcng  the  “ skelc- j  personal  privation.  No  one,  however, 
tons,"  of  course  we  do  not  mean  by  it  any  {  can  doubt  that  this  “  skeleton,”  whoever 
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may  be  to  blame  for  its  appearance,  might 
be  avoided  or  got  rid  of. 

Want  of  system  and  good  order,  in  other 
matters  besides  expenditure,  succeed  in 
raising  up  a  “  skeleton,"-  and  a  very  ob¬ 
trusive  one.  With  what  unpleasant  feel¬ 
ings  we  part  with  a  dear  and  esteemed 
friend,  who  should  have  been  received 
with  pleasure,  but  whose  advent  brouglit 
nothing  but  dismay  and  vexation,  inasmuch 
as  the  visit  was  paid  at  a  time  when  all 
ought  to  have  been  regularity  and  quiet, 
but  was  not,  because  nothing  ever  is  done 
at  its  right  time  or  kept  in  its  right  place ! 
As  wo  turn  from  the  door  closing  on  our 
retiring  guest,  the  “  skeleton"  appears  in 
the  deformity  of  the  disordered  and  untidy 
apartment,  and  points  to  our  wounded  self- 
respect  and  the  lost  esteem  of  our  friend ; 
and  it  is  in  vain  that  we  devote  an  early 
day  to  his  banishment  by  broom  and  dus¬ 
ter  ;  he  has  been  seen,  and  that  is  enough. 

This  “  skeleton,"  indeed,  is  all-per¬ 
vading.  He  speaks  from  piles  of  unan¬ 
swered  letters  and  heaps  of  unarranged 
papers;  telling  us  of  offended  friends-justly 
reproaching  relatives,  and  estranged  ac¬ 
quaintances;  he  peeps  at  us  out  of  cup- 
^ards  and  presses;  he  trips  us  up  by 
rents  in  the  carpets;  he  sometimes,  in¬ 
deed,  grows  more  than  merely  disagree¬ 
able,  be  becomes  formidable,  and  manifests 
his  presence  by  fires  and  inundations. 

Ul-health  is  a  grievous  “  skeleton."  We 
do  not,  of  course,  mean  that  ill-bealth 
which  is  actual,  severe,  the  finger  of  God 
in  chastisement  or  love,  but  that  state  of 
valetudinarianism  produced  by  fancifulncss, 
self-indulgenoe,  or  over-carefulness.  In 
some  respects,  this  differs  from  the  two 
previously  noticed,  inasmuch  as  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  this  “  skeleton,"  so  fur  from 
keeping  it  concealed,  generally  prefers  to 
]>lace  it  as  prominently  before  the  eyes  of 
his  or  her  friends  as  possible ;  and  also 
that,  instead  of  its  being  always  the  object 
of  the  owner's  aversion,  or  the  cause  of 
humiliation  and  disgrace,  it  is  rather  a 
petted  favourite,  and  a  subject  of  triumph 
and  parade.  Still,  in  many  instances 
where  a  little  constitutional  feebleness  of 
body  is  joined  to  a  great  deal  of  constitu¬ 
tional  feebleness  of  mind,  the  unfortunate 
individual  becomes  the  possessor  of  a  very 
harassing  “skeleton"  indeed,  requiring  a 
very  extraordinary  exertion  to  dislodge  it 


— an  exertion  seldom  made,  and  seldomer 
still  persevered  in  to  ultimate  success. 

Who  that  can  walk  forth  in  the  teeth  of 
an  east  wind,  or  bear  the  drenching  of  a 
north-west  shower  without  any  appalling 
dread  of  colds  or  toothaches,  but  must  pity 
the  poor  creature  for  ever  haunted  by  ap¬ 
prehensions  of  an  unclosed  door  or  a  broken 
I  window,  and  tortured  by  the  continuous 
fear  of  damp  clothes  I  Or  that  eats  with 
honest  enjoyment  and  moderation  of  all 
the  good  things  provided  by  Nature,  but 
must  feel  for  him  who  dreads  a  poison  in 
the  ripe  and  blushing  fruit,  the  cool  vege¬ 
table,  or  even  in  tlie  bubbling  spring! 
Who  that  can  climb  the  breezy  hills,  sail 
over  the  dancing  waves ;  that  can  sleep  on 
a  hard  bed,  a  soft  bed,  or  no  bed  at  all ; 
eat  a  good  dinner,  a  bad  dinner,  or  do 
without  a  diuner ;  that  can  do  a  reason¬ 
able  amount  of  work,  and  enjoy  a  pleasant 
amount  of  amusement ;  that  can  exercise 
lungs,  limbs,  and  brains ;  laugh,  dance, 
cry ;  scold  (if  necessary),  be  noisily  merry, 
heartily  angry,  thoroughly  excited,  but 
must  have  compassion  on  the  self-consti¬ 
tuted  p.aticnt  with  a  thousand  aches  and 
pains,  fears  and  cares,  weaknesses  and 
fancies,  who  can  feel  nothing  keenly  but 
his  or  her  own  ailments,  do  nothing  ear¬ 
nestly  but  complain ! 

This  “  skeleton”  is  also  an  inflicted  one ; 
that  is,  it  is  not  always  tlie  owner  of  it  who 
suffers  mo.st  keenly ;  as,  perhaps,  many  an 
industrious  man  with  a  large  family  can 
testify  (for  it  seems  more  peculiar,  we  must 
say,  to  women),  when  he  has  to  dread 
the  doctor's  hills,  which  are  draining  bis 
resources,  and  gazes  on  the  peevish  coun¬ 
tenance,  or  listens  to  the  querulous  voice  of 
the  wife,  who  should  be  a  helpmeet,  but  is  a 
drag  and  a  burden. 

Ueligion,  that  lovely  and  loveable  thing, 
is,  alas !  too  often  made  a  “  skeleton "  of. 
And  what  a  wretched,  miserable  “  skele¬ 
ton  1"  The  very  driest  of  “  dry  bones." 
Not  only  does  the  proprietor  of  this  “  skele¬ 
ton”  wither  his  or  herown  faith  and  holiness 
into  a  lifeless,  useless,  perished  handful  of 
dust  and  ashes — the  dust  and  ashes  of  for¬ 
mality  and  superstition — but  every  other 
member  of  the  unhappy  household  comes 
more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  the 
stifling  presence.  No  one  can  doubt  the 
fact  of  this  “  skeleton"  who  has  seen  inno¬ 
cent  enjoyment,  which  ought  to  be  en- 
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baiiced  by  the  knowledge  of  a  conscience  | 
at  ease,  held  as  a  furbidilen  thing;  and 
gloom  and  dulness  leigning,  wliere  all 
should  l;e  eiijotment  and  animation.  So  ^ 
mis-rable  are  the  efi'ects  sometimi-s  of  this  i 
Tariety,  that  we  inigiit  almost  consider  it  ; 
a  much  more  mischievous  object  than  a  : 
skeleton,  had  it  not  one  pecnlhir  feature,  i 
namely,  that  its  possessor  is  always  most  I 
anxious  to  keep  its  ugliness  out  of  sight.  < 
While  the  active,  cheerful  servants  of  God  j 
are  ready  to  acknowledge  that  the  path  of  j 
duty  foay  be  sometimes  a  tborny  way,”  | 
the  prolessors  of  this  sort  of  devotion  are  : 
always  ready  to  assure  you,  with  tlie  must  | 
melancholy  faces,  and  in  the  moat  cheerless  | 
accents,  that  they  are  the  happiest  people  I 
in  existence.  I 

Of  the  “  skeletons”  which  are  inflicted,  | 
and  must  be  endured,  perhaps  bad  temper  i 
ie  the  chief.  Not,  of  coarse,  a  thoroughly 
tyrannical,  brutal  disposition,  which  laaks 
among  sodal  miseries  liar  beyond  a  mero  | 
“  skeleton nor  yet  a  blnstaiing,  hot,  j 
hasty  temper,  in  which,  like  a  spriag  day,  | 
though  you  have  to  endure,  and,  perhaps,  | 
do  battle  with  some  heavy  squalls,  you  have  i 
brighr,joyou8  alternations  of  sonsbine.  Ne.  j 
The  fretful  temper,  the  selfl^,  exacting  i 
tamper,  the  discontented  temper,  of  which  \ 
you  can  never  calculate  whether  it  will  be  | 
pleased  or  not,  unless  it  has  proceeded  to  | 
that  extremity,  that  yon  can  guess  with  i 
tolinitble  certainty  it  will  bo  displeased,  do 
what  you  may.  This  is  a  ”  skeleton,” 
rather,  these  are  skeletous,”  which  have 
worn  down  many  a  bright  spirit,  crushed 
many  a  warm  heart,  and  the  knowledge  of 
which  poisons  the  very  springs  of  life. 
There  is  a  bold,  insolent  temper,  too,  quite  I 
a  robust  and  burly  “  skeleton,”  which  ' 
can  say  and  do  a  hundred  impudent  things  | 
quite  in  a  rattling,  off-hand  manner,  care¬ 
less  of  any  one's  feelings ;  a  heavy  ”  skele¬ 
ton,'’  weighing  down  the  retined  and  the  : 
sensitive  souls  exposed  to  its  baneful  in-  { 
fluence,  of  which  the  world  is  not  yet  so  ' 
polished  or  so  Christianized,  hut  that  it  ; 
affords  us  many  examph  a.  j 

A  very  effective  “  skeleton”  of  either  of 
those  sorts  is  obtained  not  uuscldom  by  the 
injudicious  indulgence  of  parents.  And, 
hero  again,  we  must  particularize  womeu. 
The  maternal  parent  is  certainly  more  apt 
to  spoil  the  cliildren  than  is  the  fathw. 
Womeu  are  really  so  frequently  unwise  in 


this  respect  that,  if  those  who  so  err 
nursed  “  skeletons”  merely  for  their  own 
punishment,  one  would  be  alm.ost  iuclined 
to  leave  them,  uiicautioned,  to  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  their  own  fully.  Hut,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  it  is  cliietly  on  the  rclaiieus  and 
companions  of  after-life  that  the  results 
fall  most  heavily;  it  is  the  wife  or  hus¬ 
band,  the  children,  the  dependants,  who 
generally  suffer;  it  is  tliey  who  have  to 
strive  miserably  to  hide  from  the  indifferent 
or  heartless  acquaintance,  or  the  sympa¬ 
thizing  friend  whose  peace  might  he  hurt 
by  the  knowledge,  the  existence  of  that 
dreary  closet,  the  sense  of  which  mingles 
with  every  action,  thought,  and  feeling. 

The  moral  turpitude  of  a  near  relative 
i«  a  hideous  “  skeletou.’’  It  is  in  vain  to 
reflect  philoaophicaJly  that  such  trials  are 
not  uncommon,  and  may  be  borne  as  por¬ 
tion  of  the  general  lot  of  humanity ;  or  to 
reason  sensibly  tliat  no  positive  disgraoe 
attaobcB  to  any  but  the  doer  of  wrong ;  or 
even  to  feel  that  the  general  sympathy  is 
towards  you,  you  cannot  avoid  the  thrill- 
iag  shame,  the  nervous  confusion,  the 
painful  anxiety  to  avoid  the  subject,  the 
feverish  expectation  tliat  it  must  be  ever 
recurring.  Heaven  sliield  the  good  and 
virtaoas  from  lieiiig  obliged  to  keep  in  the 
mansions  of  their  souls  those  loathsome 
closets  I 

A  less  revolting  “  skeleton,”  yet  souse- 
thing  allied,  is  in  the  mero  worthlessness  of 
those  we  ought  to  regard,  and  would  fain 
esteem.  This  form  seems  almost  peculiar 
to  married  lile.  Members  of  the  same 
family,  of  the  same  blood,  have  so  much  of 
disposition  in  common,  that  their  very 
faults  escape  notice  by  each  other,  or,  at 
leost,  appear  very  much  extenuated.  But 
in  the  otlier  case  it  is  not  so.  How  many 
a  man,  high-minded,  generous,  and  noble, 
has  a  ”  skeleton"  fur  ever  at  his  side,  in  the 
meanness  of  thought  and  littleness  of  feel¬ 
ing  of  his  wife  ?  How  many  another,  just, 
right-minded,  and  honourable,  is  linked  to  a 
combination  of  petty  artitice  and  uuworthy 
cunning  ?  And  how  many  a  woinaii  has 
to  endure  these  in  her  partner  fur  life  ?  In 
her  case  the  trial  is  tlie  greater,  because  she 
is  less  iudepeudeiit  in  thought  and  action ; 
she  has  less  to  do  and  more  to  suffer. 

Our  “  skeletons’’  are  becoming  so  terrible, 
that  we  would  gladly  turn  to  some  whiuh 
are  merely  disagreeable.  There  are  a  great 
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many  wliicli  (iiltliongh  we  carefully  .shut 
them  into  their  closeta,  and,  indeed,  feel 
not  only  provoked,  but  niortilied,  should 
they  chance  to  be  seen)  are  only  annoy¬ 
ing,  troublesome,  unpleasant,  and  at  the 
knowledge  of  which  we  can  even  some¬ 
times  afford  to  laugh.  A  considirable 
number  of  these,  too,  may  be  considered 
erratic  “  skeletons,”  taking  up  only  a  tem¬ 
porary  abode  in  our  mansions,  and  either 
vanishing  naturally  in  the  course  of  events, 
like  the  more  evanescent  spirit  to  which 
the  actual  skeleton  belonged,  or  yielding 
to  a  well-directed,  vigorous  effort  for  their 
removal.  Of  such  a  nature  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  clever  and  capable  domestic 
addicted  to  ‘‘  spirituous  excitement,”  who 
tknes  her  potations  exactly  at  the  season 
when  a  particularly  ceremonious  dinner,  or 
even,  perhaps,  a  christening  feast,  or  a 
wedding  breakfast,  demands  all  her  ener¬ 
gies,  and  who  always  contrives  to  be  found 
by  the  most  especially  honoured  guest, 
the  very  person  before  whom  you  desire 
that  everything  may  appear  in  proper 
order,  either  asleep  on  the  drawing-room 
mg,  or  arrayed  in  your  new  lace  shawl, 
seated  in  state  on  the  centre  of  your  satin 
ottoman,  under  an  inebriated  impression 
that  she  is  one  of  the  invited,  and  that  the 
entertainment  has  been  got  up  in  her 
honour.  Or  a  friend  or  relative  witli  whom 
you  feel  bound  to  keep  on  good  terms,  and 
therefore  to  invite  whenever  you  contem¬ 
plate  a  social  gathering,  and  who,  being  of 
an  nuamiable  disposition,  always  contrives 
to  throw  a  damp  on  your  party.  Or  a 
rather  disreputable  connexion,  whose  con¬ 
duct  is  not  snflieiently  bad  to  warrant  a 
cut  direct,  but  who  is  looked  coldly  on  by 
your  more  res))ectiibIo  acquaintance,  who 
will  time  his  visits  at  the  most  inopportune 
moment — that  i",  exactly  at  the  advent  of 
your  mast  respectable  acquaintances.  Or 
a  “  love  of  a  pet,”  iti  the  shape  of  a  poodle 
dog  or  a  tortoiseshell  cat,  bestowed  on 
you  with  many  tears  and  caresses,  and 
frequent  demands  of  a  promise  “  never  to 
part  with  it,’’  by  a  friend  who  has  sailed 
for  India  or  California,  and  which  breaks 
your  chitiii,  tears  your  clothes,  gnaws 
your  books,  bites  and  scratches  your  own 
or  your  neighbour’s  children,  in  the  latter 
case,  perhaps,  involving  you  in  an  action 
at  law,  in  which  you  are  cast  in  fifty  pounds 
damages  and  the  costs  of  the  suit. 


These  are  all,  more  or  less,  "  skeletons.” 
So  is  a  governess  “  with  a  grievance  an 
old  uncle  who  will  give  you  advice ;  a 
young  cousin,  nephew,  or  niece,  fiir  whom 
you  are  in  some  degree  responsible,  who 
never  takes  advice,  and  gets  into  innume¬ 
rable  scrapes,  more  or  less  serious  or  ridi¬ 
culous,  in  which  you  are  sure  to  be  to  some 
extent  entangled ;  a  “  very  superior”  aunt, 
who  snubs  you  on  all  possible  occasions ; 
a  particularly  candid,  ‘‘  blunt”  relative,  of 
either  sex,  who  always  makes  a  point  of 
telling  everything  he  or  she  ought  not  to 
tell,  exactly  at  the  time  it  ought  not  to  be 
told ;  who  obligingly  reminds  you,  in  every 
society,  of  every  little  folly,  over  which 
yon  would  gladly  draw  a  veil ;  and  amiably 
directs  attention  at  all  times  to  your  pecu¬ 
liar  delicieuciee,  defects,  or  infirmities ;  or 
a  terribly  seuMtive  person,  who  is  always 
“receinug  a  slight,”  or  “enduring  an 
ofKmce or  a  very  suspicious  one,  who 
never  gives  yon  credit  for  stnughtforward- 
nees,  who  always  imagines  “  a  secret," 
either  in  motive,  opinion,  or  proceeding; 
or  an  exceedingly  mysterious  individual, 
who  oontianally  causes  you  to  appear  un¬ 
worthy  of  contidence,  on  account  of  little 
ciroumstanoes  being  unavoidably  betrayed, 
the  knowledge  of  whicli  it  is  discovered 
has  been  carefully  concealed  from  you  with¬ 
out  any  sufficient  apparent  reason. 

All  these  are  continually  (trivial  as  they 
may  seem)  disturbing  the  peace  of  sensible 
persons.  Happy  are  those  among  the 
dwellers  in  our  “  valley  of  dry  bones," 
who  have  none  of  the  more  sad  or  fearful 
“  skeletons"  among  those  we  have  enu¬ 
merated. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  IN  LONDON. 

VII. — THE  SJUIITARr  MOVEMENT. 

“Nasty  Air’’ — that’s  the  anagram  of 
“Sanitary!”  Who’d  have  thought  HT 
And  yet,  after  all,  that  nasty  air  is  the 
breeze  that  has  kindled  the  Sanitary  Asso¬ 
ciation  into  life.  Only  to  think  that  trade, 
fashion,  custom,  coal,  and  over  crowding 
have  so  vitiated  onr  London  atmosphere, 
and  impeded  our  powers  of  respiration  and 
digestion — to  say  nothing  of  spoiling  our 
complexions  and  tempers,  or  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  new  and  rapidly  spreadiiig  dis¬ 
eases — that  we,  the  women  of  London, 
have  been  ubbged,  in  self-defence,  to  fom 
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ourselves  into  an  association  to  poke  out 
the  unclean  comers  of  our  parishes,  and 
fumigate  the  holes  of  our  courts  ! 

When  you  come  up  to  London,  and 
make  your  spring  purchases  in  Regent- 
street,  or  are  carried  in  the  family  coach  or 
cab,  as  the  case  may  be,  down  Fleet-street, 
into  St.  Paiil’s-churcbyard,  you  get  one 
view  of  London — and  a  very  tine  view  it  is, 
as  far  as  it  goes — but,  while  you  are  wan¬ 
dering  and  wavering  between  Allison's 
and  Houbigant’s,  we,  the  residents  and 
the  workers,  are,  perchance,  diving  into 
some  back  slum,  not  fifty  miles  from  the 
spot  upon  which  you  are  standing,  uttermg 
curses,  deep,  if  not  loud,  and  t^ng  an¬ 
other  view  of  the  siune  city  about  which 
yon  will  have  so  much  to  say  on  your  re¬ 
turn  to  the  sweet  village  of  ^nash. 

Well,  you  know,  perhaps,  that  some 
great  men,  and  some  good  men,  and  some 
clever  men  have  lately  been  speaking 
about  these  back  alums,  and  some  great 
women,  and  some  good  women,  and  some 
clever  women  have  lately  been  writing,  and 
lecturing,  and  talking,  too,  on  this  same 
subject.  It  is  not  enough,  however,  for  a 
few  of  us  up  here — who  are  called  upon,  in 
common  with  every  real  worker  in  Lon¬ 
don,  to  do  infinitely  more  than  we  onght 
to  do,  either  mentally  or  physically — to 
try  and  accomplish  a  work  hke  this,  which 
demands  the  whole  energy  of  English¬ 
women  as  a  body — we  want  your  help, 
yonr  time,  your  money,  your  influence, 
your  moral  weight ;  and,  what  is  more,  we 
must  have  it.  The  time  is  past  for  ns  to 
sit  down  and  say  that  matters  of  political 
economy  and  subjects  of  social  science 
are  out  of  our  path,  ill-suited  to  our  sex, 
and  beyond  our  strength;  the  truth  is, 
these  matters  come  up  to  us  with  an  all 
but  menacing  air,  shaking  with  angry  ges¬ 
tures  before  our  faces,  impatient  for  a  solu¬ 
tion,  and  demanding  redress. 

Are  we  to  try  and  do  this  work  alone  ? 
Are  we  to  struggle  on,  doing  a  hand-to- 
hand  tight,  or  will  you  come  on  and  help 
ns,  encourage  us,  work  with  us? 

I  am  ashamed  of  you,  my  idle  sisters, 
for  your  carelessness  and  mditiference  is 
causing  no  end  of  pain,  of  death,  of 
disease. 

Wall,  what  do  we  want  yon  to  do  ? 
Why,  first  and  foremost,  to  visit  some 
alley  or  court,  and  see,  with  your  own 
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eyes,  the  actual  condition  of  our  I..ondon 
metropolitan  dwelling  dens  for  the  poor. 
Go  down  stairs  into  the  cellars,  and  see  old 
Widow  Harvey,  and  her  tliree  sons,  in  the 
front  room,  with  their  brood  of  chickens  in 
the  area,  and  dog  Toby  under  the  old  dame’s 
bed ;  peep  into  the  widower's  den  in  the 
back  room,  and  see  the  sleeping  accommo¬ 
dation  for  the  man  and  his  grown-up 
daughter ;  try  the  windows,  especially  the 
top  sash  ;  no  movement  there,  no  ventila¬ 
tion,  no,  not  even  a  little  light  upon  the 
rickety  old  stairs.  Go  into  every  room  in 
the  house,  and  remark  how  every  floor  is 
but  a  repetition  of  the  down-stair  horrors ; 
the  only  variation  being  the  increase  or 
decrease  in  the  numbers  of  the  juvenile 
population.  Hear  the  poor  man's  tale  of 
when  be  took  out  a  pane  from  his  window, 
and  a  panel  firom  his  door,  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  ventilation,  how  the  landlord 
threatened  him  with  an  ejection,  and  more 
than  hinted  about  the  desirableness  of  his 
departure. 

Look  down  the  bye-paths  and  back 
streets  of  our  great  city,  and  note  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  scavenger  and  his  assistants 
in  those  very  courts— mark  where  the  gas- 
lamps  stand  few  and  far  between — re¬ 
member  when  the  drainage-pipes  were  last 
laid  down — think  where  the  parish  doctor 
pays  his  most  fiequent  visits — taste,  if  yon 
dare,  the  water  with  which  they  are  sup¬ 
plied — sit  down  and  work  out  the  propor¬ 
tion  allowed  to  each  person  for  daily  use — 
trace  the  overland  route  of  every  form  of 
epidemic  disease  that  visits  your  parish,  and 
balance  all  this  with  the  absolute  com¬ 
mand  “  that  every  man  look  not  only  on 
his  own  things,  but  every  man,  also,  on 
the  things  of  others.” 

If  you  have  not  sufficient  philanthropy 
in  you  to  be  asliamed  of  your  country — if 
there  is  not  enough  of  the  milk  of  human 
kindness  in  yon  to  make  you  shiver  at  the 
sickness,  and  sorrow,  and  sutiTering  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  disgraceful  state  in  which 
our  metropolitan  poor  are  “cribbed,  ca¬ 
bined,  and  confined” — then  sit  down  quickly 
and  make  it  a  matter  of  calculation,  turn  it 
into  an  affair  of  £  s.  d. 

Look  at  it  as  a  costly  affair — consider, 
dirt  breeds  disease,  and  disease,  when  it  is 
finished,  brings  forth  death — and  when  the 
strong  man  is  taken  away,  and  the  busy 
hands  of  the  mother  laid  at  test  for  ever. 
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what  then  7  Why,  the  children  are  carried 
off  to  the  union,  and  your  rates  are  raised 
to  support  them,  or  they  wander  vagabonds 
up  and  down  the  town,  till  want  and  temp¬ 
tation  entangle  them  in  tho  meshes  of  sin, 
and  at  your  expense  they  are  marched  off 
to  prison,  and  at  your  expense  they  are 
kept  in  prison.  So  you  see  you  pay  for  it 
all — for  the  union,  with  its  master  and 
matron,  its  overseers,  its  ward-men — for 
the  prison,  and  its  officers,  overlookers, 
schoolmasters,  lavender  -  water  -  sprinklers, 
and  Heaven  knows  what  beside. 

If  you  were  a  philanthropist,  we  might 
hid  you  ponder  over  the  tears  shed,  and 
the  struggles  undergone,  before  that  little 
family  group  was  altogether  dispersed — we 
might  hint  about  the  possibility  of  there 
being  a  home-feeling  even  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  about  the  wisdom  of  en¬ 
couraging,  and  enlarging,  and  extending 
such  ideas ;  but  you  prefer  the  mercantile 
measurement  of  the  matter.  Well,  we  are 
ready  to  meet  you  on  that  ground ;  and 
we  say  it  has  been  proved  over  and  over 
again,  that  lodging-houses  for  the  poor  are 
not  only  a  safe  bat  a  profitable  invest¬ 
ment.  How,  then,  is  it,  that  more  are  not 
built  ?  Simply  because,  apparently,  there 
is  no  demand  for  them;  that  is,  because 
the  capitalist  hears  no  actual  outcry  from 
the  poor  man — gets  no  petition  for  new 
houses— he  is  content  to  work  on,  and 
at  those  demands  which  are  thrust  into 
uotice. 

We  have  been  told  by  two  great  autho¬ 
rities,  that  we,  who  come  into  contact  with 
the  poor,  must  rouse  their  feelings  on  the 
point,  and  make  them,  ns  a  mass,  discon¬ 
tented  with  their  dens.  Rare  advice !  Why 
tho  whole  of  London  could  bo  roused,  with 
the  greatest  ease,  on  the  point ;  but,  unless 
tho  authorities  are  ready  for  such  a  move¬ 
ment  as  has  never  been  known  in  this 
land,  that  way  of  working  the  question 
must  be  let  alone  for  over. 

The  working  classes,  as  a  body,  are 
already  as  discontented  on  this  head  ns  it 
is  possible  to  be  without  breaking  out  into 
rebellion.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  half-a-dozen  women,  in  earnest  on  the 
question,  could  raise,  in  less  than  a  month, 
such  a  cry  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  London  as  would  shake  the 
country  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Heaven 
forbid  that  such  a  thing  as  that,  should  ever 


be  attempted ;  for,  if  the  cry  were  raised, 
the  work  could  not  be  accomplished  all  at 
once — no,  not  if  every  man  in  the  town 
lent  a  helping  hand. 

Besides,  alter  all,  it  is  the  capitalist  who 
is  tho  real  delinquent  in  the  matter — it  is 
the  speculator,  whoso  morals  are  at  such  a 
low  ebb — it  is  the  lawyers,  those  great 
conscience  keepers  of  that  great  family  of 
the  “  Never-thinks,”  who  want  arousing 
and  convincing  of  these  facts.  And  we, 
who  know  too  well  how  deep  and  earnest 
is  the  smothered  cry  of  the  poor  man  for 
better  house  accommodation,  must  join  and 
be  their  mouth-piece — must  plead  for  those 
who  cannot  plead  for  themselves — must 
master  facts  and  argue — must  persuade, 
entreat,  and  work,  till  the  present  dis¬ 
graceful  condition  of  things  bos  passed 
away. 

Consider,  now,  especially  you  who  live 
in'‘Cofnibrtable  cottages  in  the  country, 

[  what  it  must  be  to  pay  X6  lOs.  a  year  for 
an  under-gronnd  room,  or  back  attic,  in  a 
London  artizan’s  lodging-house ;  and  be  it 
remembered  that  2s.  fid.  a  week  is  a  very 
aven^^  snm  for  such  accommodation ;  so 
that,  taking  an  eight-roomed  house,  and 
letting  it  out  at  the  sum  already  named, 
room  by  room,  which  is  a  general  practice, 
£52  a  year  is  made ;  and,  saying  the  aver¬ 
age  number  of  persons  in  each  room  to  be 
five  (viz.,  a  man  and  his  wife,  and  three 
children),  which  is  about  the  proportion  to 
be  found  in  the  better  description  of  houses, 
we  get  an  aggregate  of  forty  persons  in 
one  eight- roomed  house !  Let  this  be  multi¬ 
plied  by  the  number  of  houses — twelve, 
eighteen,  twenty — down  tho  court,  every 
house  similarly  crowded,  and  some  little 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  condition  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  .state  of  morals,  and  the 
physical  aspect  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  every  room,  too,  besides  the  men, 
women,  and  children,  some  bird  or  beast, 
not  nnfrequently  both,  is  invariably  to  be 
found ;  to  which  may  bo  added,  creeping 
things  innumerable — not  forgetting  “the 
unmentionable  animals." 

Fancy  our  living  in  a  house  where  the 
coals  had  to  be  shot  across  onr  little  white 
bed  into  a  comer  cupboard,  which  served 
for  a  larder,  and  also  as  a  ledge  to  hold  our 
washing-tub— that  there  was  no  dust-bin, 
or  hole,  or  anything  else,  into  which  we 
might  throw  our  apple-parings  or  tho  peel- 
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inps  troin  our  potiitocs — tliaf  the  dubt  from 
uiid*  r  our  prii'cs  rrmst  he  laid  at  our  street 
door,  and  tlmt  our  neighbours’  rahhape- 
stalks  must  lot  under  our  noses  in  tlie  little 
back  parden  in  which  we  take  so  much 
deliuht. 

Only  think  how  you  would  feel  if  you 
dare  not  put  a  ventilator  into  your  room,  if 
the  place  were  too  hot,  or  whitewiish  your 
ceiling  unless  your  landlord  considered  it 
dirty  enough  !  or  what  it  must  be  to  live 
in  a  room  where  the  windows  only  par¬ 
tially  open  or,  perhaps,  cannot  open  at  all  I 
Fancy  making  it  a  matter  of  n  joicing  that 
•ome  idle  urchin  should  break  a  pane  in 
TOur  window,  because  then  you  would 
nave  a  chance  of  a  change  of  air  I  Yet 
all  these  things  are  facta— we  can  prove 
them  all ;  aye,  and  bring  far,  far  worse 
facts  to  light,  if  what  is  now  stated  is  not 
enough. 

Why,  in  the  Field-lane  Report  for  this 
very  year  we  are  told  of  a  country  clergy¬ 
man  who  requested  some  of  the  ofilcers  of 
that  institution  to  take  him  round  to  visit 
some  of  the  homes  of  the  poor  children 
who  are  taught  in  that  excellent  ragged 
school  ;  and  what  was  the  result  ?  After 
visiting  about  eight  or  nine  homes,  he  was 
obliged  to  retire  in  almost  a  tainting  con¬ 
dition  1  And  we  can  believe  it.  The  scene 
was  so  much  worse  than  any  pen  can  de¬ 
scribe,  or  Imagination  paint,  that  the  reality 
was  too  much  for  a  stranger. 

We,  like  the  poor,  are  so  used  to  these 
abominations,  that  our  hearts  are  getting 
callous.  Do,  pray,  make  haste  and  help 
us,  before  we  all  get  hardened  together, 
and  sit  down  qu'etly  in  despair. 

You  see  this  sanitary  movement  is  infi¬ 
nitely  more  a  social  than  a  physical  ques¬ 
tion  ;  or,  rather,  what  very  great  social  re¬ 
sults  will  spring  from  it.  When  Mrs.  Rey- 
mer  began  that  room-to-room  visitation, 
by  means  of  her  ISible-women,  in  St. 
Giles's,  the  discovery  was  immediately 
made  that  the  most  effectual  way  to  stop 
drunkenness  was  to  supply  these  poor  crea¬ 
tures  with  beds! — that  men  and  women 
who  rested,  if  rest  it  could  be  called,  on 
bundles  of  straw  or  rags,  rose  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  so  unrefreshed  from  their  sleep,  that 
go  of  gin"  was  an  absolutely  necessary 
draught  to  screw  them  up  to  a  working 
pitch — but  that,  after  the  introduction  of 
the  beds,  this  morning  visit  to  the  “house” 


was  discontinued  in  nearly  every  case,  the 
end  having  been  effected  by  other  and 
more  appropriate  means. 

Kvery  woman  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
among  the  poor,  should  consider  herself 
bound  to  understand — and  to  understand 
thoroughly,  too — those  great  laws  by  which 
health  IS  preserved,  life  prolonged,  and  the 
simpler  forms  of  disease  checked  or  re¬ 
moved — should  he  able  to  tell  clearly  the 
importance  of  lowering  the  top  sash  of  a 
window,  and  the  wisdom  of  making  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  “  Cheap  Doctor”  * — of 
the  benefits  arising  from  the  frequent  use 
of  the  bath,  both  fur  the  person  and  for  the 
clothes — bow  the  unwashed  skin  makes 
double  work  fur  the  lungs,  and,  by  depn  ss- 
ing  the  spirits,  causes  that  unnatural 
craving  for  stimulants  so  common  in  large 
towns— of  the  connexion  between  an  ill- 
cooked  dinner  or  supper  and  the  husband’s 
chronic  bad  temper.  This  is  what  is 
wanted,  more  workers — workers  who  pos¬ 
sess  some  acquaintance  with  these  great 
truths,  so  as  to  be  able  to  e.xplain  and  in- 
force  them — who  shall  work  with  us  and 
tor  us,  while  others  are  digging  the  fonnda- 
tioDS  of  those  new  and  better  dwellings 
which  shall  make  all  this  knowledge  prac¬ 
ticable  and  available. 

The  old  Romans  had  in  their  employ 
men  who  possessed  authority  to  enter  and 
inspect  every  dwelling-place  in  the  laud. 
They  were  wise  in  their  generation,  those 
old  Romans;  and,  maybe,  by-and-byc,  if 
we  are  not  too  prond,  we  may  profit  by 
learning  a  lesson  even  from  our  ancient 
enemies ;  and  then,  when  the  revelation  is 
made  officially  of  what  we  now  state  con¬ 
fidentially — how  pigs  and  human  beings 
are  crowded  by  hundreds  in  a  well-known 
court  in  Kensington — or  how  one  of  the 
great  railway  companies  reaps  X  1,500  a 
year  from  miserable  lodgers  in  tenements 
skirting  their  line,  let  at  the  rate  of  from 
9d.  to  Is.  fid,  per  week,  each  room  hold¬ 
ing  some  sixteen  or  more  persons  (lodgers 
at  a  halfpenny  a  night  being  received) 
— we  say,  when  these  things  are  known 
officially,  we  presume  some  sort  of  indig¬ 
nation  will  be  felt  by  the  public.  And, 
that  these  things  may  be  known  ofiicially, 
let  you  and  1  take,  drag,  lead,  all,  any, 

•  See  Sanitary  Tracts,  sold  at  14,  Princes, 
street.  Cavendish-square. 
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and  every  iadividual  we  po-sibly  can  in-  i 
fluence,  into  some  of  tiiose  blind  allevs  and  | 
countless  courts,  where  their  own  olfactory 
nerves  may  quicken  their  other  fenscs  into 
the  beli-f  of  the  paramount  importance  of , 
the  Ladies’  Sanitary  Association.  , 

M.  S.  R. 

PRIZE  QUOTATIONS. 

KNVY. 

[It  is  difficult  for  any  one  to  describe  a 
passion  which  he  is  not  conscious  of  having  ' 
ever  felt ;  yet,  if  we  were  culled  upon  briefly  ■ 
to  define  Exvv,  we  should  say  that  it  was  a 
maUgnant  scn'row  experienced  at  the  success  of  , 
another.  Of  all  the  passions,  this  is  the  one  I 
which  most  punishes  the  individual  who  is  a  { 
prey  to  it.  It  oxydizes  or  cats  into  the  soul,  j 
as  water  does  into  iron.  It  is,  tlicreforc,  a  | 
striking  passion  for  poetical  illustration,  and,  ; 
accordingly,  the  poets  have,  in  their  effusions, 
introduced  it  under  every  variety  of  circum¬ 
stance.  That  Shakspeare  thought  it  a  ina- 
lignaut  grief  is  clear  from  the  manner  in 
which  he  frequently  speaks  of  it.  In  proof  I 
ef  this,  we  will  give  one  passage  from  “  Romeo  ' 
and  Juliet."  It  is  taken  from  the  scene  in  1 
Capulct's  garden,  where  Jnliet  appears  sit-  ' 
ting  at  a  window,  when  Romeo  sees  her  and  I 
exclaims —  1 

But  soft !  what  light  through  youder  window  I 
breaks  f 

It  is  the  ICust,  and  Juliet  is  the  sun !  | 

Arise,  fair  sun.  and  kill  the  envious  moon,  i 
Vr’ho  is  already  sick  and  pole  witli  grief,  j 

That  then,  her  mnld,  art  far  more  fair  thim  slic. 
Be  not  her  in.aid,  since  she  Is  envious.  I 

Here  we  see  the  destructive  element  which  j 
gives  to  envy  its  malignancy;  for  if  the  j 
passion  w.as  such  as  excited  pity  from  its  , 
making  the  “  envious  moon"  ill,  to  assiutge  | 
her  grief,  rather  than  to  “kill”  her,  would  be 
the  first  idea  that  would  enter  the  mind.  ! 
Envy,  however,  is  not  to  be  viewed  .as  one  of  i 
those  deailly  passions  which  desire  the  ulti¬ 
mate  misery  of  another,  but  only  as  desiring,  i 
subordinatcly,  the  moans  of  advancing  our-  | 
selves  or  some  one  else  to  an  equal  position 
with  the  person  envie4,  or  lowering  that  per¬ 
son  to  our  own  or  the  other's  level.  Asa 
most  interesting  exercise,  we  announce  it 
to  bo  the  next  subject  for  our  “  Prize  Quoto- 
tions.”] 
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Ak  estranced  friend  is  apt  to  overflow  with 
tenderness  and  reinor-c,  when  .a  person  that  was 
once  esteemed  by  him,  undergoes  any  misfortune. 

Spectator. 

And  bitter  Veneeance,  with  a  yrnn  wliiii. 

Was  wont  liim  to  dispic  every  day : 

And  sharp  Itcmorsc  his  hart  did  prick  and  nip. 
That  drops  of  hliaid  thence  like  u  well  did  play. 
Eduoxi)  Spk.vcku,  born  l.'iS'.  died  15i<8. — 
Fatrie  Quem. 

Their  firie  steedcs  with  so  untamed  foise 
Did  bcare  them  both  to  lull  avenges  end, 

That  botli  tlieir  spearcs  wiili  pitili'aso  remorse 
Tlirough  slileld  and  mayie  and  habergeon  did  wend, 
And  in  their  flesh  a  griesly  passage  rend, 

That  with  the  furle  of  their  owne  uffret, 

Eiicli  other  horse  and  man  to  ground  did  send. 

Ibid. 

His  stubborn  heart  that  never  felt  misfaro. 

Was  toucht  witli  soft  remorse  and  pitty  rare ; 
That  even  for  grief  of  miiidc  lie  oft  did  grone. 
And  inly  wish  that  in  his  powre  it  wearc. 

Her  to  redresse;  but  since  he  mcanea  found  none, 
lie  coold  no  more  but  her  great  misery  bemone. 

Ibid. 

If  you  reftise  it — as  in  love  and  zeal. 

Loath  to  depose  the  child,  your  brother's  son; 

As  well  wo  know  your  tenderness  of  heart. 

And  gentle,  kind,  efremiiiatc  remorae, 

Which  we  have  noted  in  you  to  your  kindred. 
And  equally  indeed  to  nil  estates — 

Wniiasi  SiiAxspgARF,.  born  l.Vil.  died  161fi _ 

[Aiii;/  ItiebarJ  III.,  Act  3,  Seme  7. 
Trust  not  those  cunning  waters  of  his  cyoa. 

For  villany  is  not  without  such  rheum ; 

And  he,  long  traded  in  it,  makes  it  seem 
Like  rivtrs  of  remorae  and  Innocency. 

Kinj  John,  Act  4,  Scene  3. 
A  servant  that  he  bred,  tiirilled  with  remorse, 
Opposed  against  tliv  act,  bending  bis  sword 
To  his  great  master 

Jiiiig  Lear,  Scene  1,  Act  4. 
For  know,  niy  lords,  the  atafea  of  Cliriatcndem, 
Moved  with  remorse  of  tliusc  outrageous  broils, 
Have  earnestly  implored  a  general  pence 
Betwixt  our  nation  and  the  aspiring  French. 

Firit  Part  of  Henry  VI.,  Act  5,  Scene  4. 

Her  sighs  will  make  a  battery  in  his  breast; 

Her  tears  will  pierce  into  a  marlde  heart ; 

The  tiger  will  he  mild  wliile  alic  doth  mourn; 

And  Nero  will  he  tainted  witli  remorse. 

To  lieur  and  see  lier  plaints,  her  biinish  tears. 

Third  Part  of  Henry  VI.,  Act  ;i,  Scene  1. 
Yet  beauty,  though  Injurious,  hath  sirango  power 
After  offeneo  returning,  to  regain 
I.ovc  once  possessed,  nor  can  lie  easily 
Itepulsed  wlihoiit  mucli  inward  pussionfelt, 

.\iid  secret  sting  of  umoroiis  remorse. 

.Ions  Miitos,  born  bind,  died  li:74. — 
[S'lmton  Agonietee. 
So  spake  our  fatlier  penitent :  nor  Eve 
Fell  less  remorse;  tliey,  f  irthwlili  to  the  place 
Repairing  where  he  Judged  tliem,  prostrate  fell 
Before  him  reverent:  and  botli  confessed  [tears 
Humbly  their  faults,  uud  pardon  begged;  with 
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Waterin;;  the  itronnd,  and  with  their  siKhs  the  air 
Krequentiiift,  sent  frcim  lirarts  contrite,  in  sign 
Of  lorrow  unfeigned,  and  immiliatioii  meek. 

Varadiu  Lott. 

Having  time  said,  of  kind  remorse  bereft. 

He  seized  his  lielm,  and  drai.'ged  him  with  his  left; 
Then  with  liis  right  liand,  wliilu  liis  neck  lie 
wreatlieil. 

Up  to  the  hilt  his  shining  falchion  sheatiied. 

Joii.v  DKYDEt*.  bom  1C3I,  died  1700 — 
[  YiryiCt  Aintat,  Boot  10. 

For  to  be  known  a  cuckold  can  be  no 
Dishonour  but  to  liiin  tiiat  thinks  it  so; 

For,  if  he  feel  no  chagrin  or  remorse. 

His  foreliead's  sliot-freu,  and  he’s  ne'er  the  worse. 

Saucel  Butleb,  bom  1612,  died  1680. — 
[Hudibrat, 

Want  and  inciiraldc  disease  (fell  pair  i) 

On  hopeless  multitudes  remorseless  seize 
At  onee;  and  make  a  reOage  of  the  grave. 

Db.  Edwabd  Yocno,  bom  1681,  died  176.5. — 
[Tfedsefions  an  Man. 

The  critic  else  proceeds  witliout  remorse, 

Seiaes  your  fame,  and  jiuts  his  laws  in  force. 
Alexanueb  Pope,  bom  1688,  died  1744. — 
[£iiay  on  CriUcitm. 

'Where  now,  ye  lying  vanities  of  life ! 

Ye  ever  tempting,  ever  clieating  train ! 

Where  are  ye  now  t  and  wliat  is  your  amount  ? 
Vexation,  disappointment,  and  remorse. 

James  Tuousok,  born  1700,  died  1748 — 
C  li'infcr. 
How  many  shako 
'W’ith  all  the  fiercer  tortures  of  tlie  minil. 
Unbounded  passion,  madness,  gultt,  remorse; 
Thence  tumbled  iieadiong  from  tlie  height  of  life 
They  furnish  matter  fur  the  tragic  muse. 

Ibid. 

Nor  head  nor  lieart 

Offered  to  aehe ;  nor  was  there  cause  tliey  should. 
For  all  was  pure  within :  no  fell  remorse. 

Nor  anxious  castings  up  of  what  might  be, 
Alann'd  his  peaceful  bosom. 

Robebt  Blaib,  bom  1700,  died  1746 _ 

[  Tin  Grave. 

'Tis  when  the  wound  is  stiffening  with  the  cold. 
The  warrior  first  feels  pain — 'tis  w  hen  the  heat 
And  fiery  fever  of  Ids  soul  is  pass'd. 

The  sinner  feels  remorse. 

Robebt  Dodsley,  born  1703,  died  1764. —  i 
[Old  1‘lay. 

Bnt  soon  did  righteous  Heaven,  | 
\  'With  tears,  with  sharp  remorse,  and  pining  care,  i 

Avenge  her  falsehood ;  nor  conlil  all  tlie  gold  { 
And  nuptial  pomp,  wliich  lureil  her  plighted  faith  \ 
From  Edmund  to  a  loftier  iittsband's  Inimc,  j 
Relieve  her  breaking  heart,  or  turn  aside 
The  strokes  of  Deatli.  i 

Mask  Aeexsiue,  bom  1721,  died  1770.— 
[An  Inteription. 
Cali  lier  then 

Swift  to  tliinc  aid,  ere  the  remorseless  spade 
Too  deeply  wound  the  bosom  of  tlie  soil. 

William  Hasox,  bom  172S,  died  1797.— 
[FAc  Engtith  Garden. 


It  was  not  tlinu  that,  like  remorseless  Cain, 
Thirsted  for  brother's  blood  :  tliy  heart  disdains 
The  savage  hnputatioii. 

Ibid. 

Each  bashful  sentiment  Incipient  grace. 

Each  yet  remorseful  thought  of  rigid  and  wrong. 
Murdered  and  burled  in  las  darkened  heart ! 

M'illiau  Dodd,  born  17'29,  died  1777. — 
[Prison  Thoughts. 

But  thou  art  fallen,  fallen  1  Oli,  my  heart, 

Wliat  dire  compunction !  •  •  • 

Lord,  I  sink 

O’erwhelmed  with  self-conviction,  with  dismay. 
With  anguisli  and  confusion  past  compare! 

And  could  1  weep  wliole  seas  of  liriny  tears 

In  painful  penitence;  could  1  deplore 

From  my  heart’s  aching  fountain,  drop  by  drop. 

Ibid. 

Abstain  from  sin  1 

The  world  around  solicits  bis  desire. 

And  kincAcs  In  his  heart  a  treachcrons  fire; 

While  all  her  purposes  and  steps  to  guard. 

Peace  follows  virtue  as  its  sure  reward  : 

And  pleasure  brings  os  surely  in  her  train 
Remonus  and  sorrow,  and  vindictive  pain. 

William  Cowpee,  bom  1731,  died  1800 _ 

[Progress  of  Error. 
Remorse,  the  fatal  egg  by  Pleasure  laid 
In  every  bosom  where  her  nest  is  made; 
llatclied  by  tlie  beams  of  tratli,  denies  liim  rest. 
And  proves  a  raging  scorpion  in  his  breast. 

Ibid. 

Let  no  dark  crimes 
In  all  their  hideous  forms  tlion  storting  up. 

Plant  tlicmselves  round  my  couch  in  grim  array. 
And  stab  my  bleeding  heart  with  two-edged 
torture. 

Beilbt  I’oETEOtis^  bom  1731,  died  1808.— 
[Death. 

But  now,  with  pangs  of  keen  remorse  1  rue 
Those  years  of  trouhle  and  dobascnient  vile. 

Db.  James  Beattie,  bom  1715,  died  1803 _ 

[The  Poets  Manhood. 
Never  hide  tliy  tears,  Araspes ! 

'Tis  virtuous  sorrow,  uualloy'd,  hke  mine, 

By  guilt,  and  fell  remorse ! 

Haxxau  Hoek,  bom  1745,  died  1863 _ 

[Daniel,  Pari  7,  Beene  1. 
And  where  sin  is,  0  king,  there  fell  remorse 
Supplies  the  place  of  punishment ! 

Ibid. 

Many  and  sharp  the  numerous  ills 
Inwoven  witli  our  frame ! 

More  pointed  still,  we  make  ourselves 
Regret,  remorse,  and  shame. 

Robebt  Bukns,  bom  17.59,  died  1796. — 
[Man  teas  Made  to  Mourn. 
Often  had  William  of  Dcloraine 
Rode  through  the  battle’s  bloody  plain. 

And  trampled  down  tlie  warriors  slain. 

And  neither  known  remorse  nor  awe; 

Yet  now  remorse  and  awe  lie  owned. 

His  breath  came  thick,  his  liead  swam  round. 
When  this  strange  scene  of  death  he  saw. 

Sir.  Walts  E  Scott,  born  1771,  died  1832 _ 

[Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  Canto  2,  Part  20. 
High  minds  of  native  pride  and  force. 

Most  deeply  feel  thy  pangs.  Remorse; 
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Fear,  for  their  acoorfre,  mean  rillalna  have, 

Tliou  art  the  torturer  of  the  brave. 

Marmion,  Canto  .t.  Part  13. 
Proud  Alnric's  descendant  eould  not  brook 
Tliat  mortal  man  his  beuriiii;  ai'Otild  beliold. 

Or  boast  that  he  had  aeeu  when  Conscience 
sliook, 

Fear,  tame  a  monarch's  brow,  Uemorse,  a  war¬ 
rior's  look. 

Vision  of  Don  Roderick. 
For  Roderick  told  of  many  a  Iiiddcn  thing. 

Such  a.a  arc  lothly  uttered  to  the  air. 

When  Fear,  Uemorse,  and  Siiaine  the  bosom 
wring. 

fil'd. 

She  changes,  as  a  guilty  dream. 

When  ( hiiisciencp,  witli  remorse  and  fear, 

(loads  sleeping  Faiiey'a  wild  career. 

Rokehy,  Canto  1,  Part  1. 
With  desperate  merriment  he  sung 
The  cavern  to  the  chorus  rung ; 

Yet  mingled  with  his  reckless  glee. 

Remorse's  bitter  agony. 

Rokeby,  Canto  3,  Part  15. 

Fantastic  passion's  madd'ning  brawl  t 
And  shame  and  terror  over  all ! 

Deeds  to  be  liid  whicli  were  not  hid. 

Which,  all  confused,  I  could  not  know 
Whether  1  suffered  or  I  did. 

For  ali  scemcii  guilt,  remorse,  or  woe. 
SanvEL  Tatlok  Colksidok,  bom  1772,  died  1834. 
Oh  1  need  ask,  that  saw  those  livid  guests. 

With  their  swollen  heads,  sunk  blackening  oo 
their  breasts. 

Or  looking  pale  to  hcav'n  with  gliastly  stare. 

As  If  they  sought,  but  saw  no  mercy  there ; 

As  If  they  telt,  though  poison  racked  them 
tlirough. 

Remorse,  the  deadlier  torment  of  the  two  1 

Thomas  Moore,  born  1780.  died  1852 _ 

r.  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan. 
I  asked  her  what  there  was  in  guilt 
That  conld  her  heart  allure 
To  shame,  disea.se,  and  late  remorse  f 
She  answered,  she  w.is  poor. 

RoBEin  SocTiiar,  born  1780,  died  1843 _ 

[Complaints  of  the  Poor. 
Tliat  we  may  not  look  back  with  remorse  and 
dismay 

To  think  how  this  season  was  wasted  away. 

Jakk  Tailor,  bora  1783,  died  1824. — 
[Sonp. 

Now,  sec  upon  the  perjured  fair  one  hang. 
Remorse's  glooms  and  never-ceasing  |>nng. 
Uf.nut  Kibkk  White,  bora  178.''>.  dicil  180(i — 
[Clifton  Grace. 

The  mind,  that  broods  o'er  guilty  woes. 

Is  like  the  scorpion  girt  by  tiie. 

In  circle  narrowing  as  it  glows, 

Tiic  flames  .iround  their  captive  close. 

Till,  inly  searched  by  thousaud  throes. 

And  mndilening  in  her  ire, 

Une  sad  and  sole  relief  she  knows. 

The  sting  slie  nourish'd  for  her  foes. 

Whose  venom  never  yet  wms  vain. 

Gives  but  one  pang  aad  cures  all  pain. 

And  darts  into  her  desperate  brain : 


I  So  do  the  dark  in  soul  expire, 

Ur  live  like  scorpion,  girt  by  tire; 

.So  wither^ tile  mind  remorse  hath  riven. 

Unlit  for  eartii,  undoomed  for  Heaven, 
Darkness  above,  despair  beneath. 

Around  it  flame,  within  it  death! 

George  Lord  Utrok,  born  1788,  died  1824. — 
[the  Ciaoar. 

There  is  a  war,  a  chans  of  the  mind. 

When  all  its  elements  convulsed,  combined. 

Lie  dark  and  Jarring  with  perturlied  force. 

And  gnashing  wilii  Impenitent  remorse; 

Tliat  .juggling  tiend,  who  never  spake  before, 
hut  cries,  '•  I  warned  tliee  1”  when  the  deed 
is  o'er. 

The  Corsair. 

Oil,  Marianne!  now  for  thee, 

The  heart  for  which  tliou  bleed'st  is  bleeding; 
Revenge  is  lost  in  agony. 

And  wild  remorse  to  rage  succeeding. 

lleroiTs  Lament  for  Marianne. 
She  clasped  her  fervent  hands. 

And  tile  tears  began  to  stream; 

Large,  and  bitter,  and  fast  tliey  fell, 
Remorse  was  so  extreme. 

I'uuMAs  Hood,  bora  1798,  died  1845 — 
[The  Lady's  Dream. 

The  cave  was  dark  and  damp ;  It  spoke 
Of  penance  and  of  prayer ; 

Remorse,  tliat  scarcely  dared  to  hope. 

And  heavy  grief  were  there. 

Leiitia  Elizabeth  Laxdom,  died  1838.— 
I  [  The  Hermits  drare. 

Remorseful,  penitent,  and  lowly, 

I  come  to  crave,  0  father  holy. 

Thy  benediction  on  my  head. 

Henri  Wadowoktii  Lonoerllow,  born  1807— 
I  [The  Golden  Legend. 

I  Contrition,  penitence,  and  remorse, 

{  Came  on  mo  witli  o'erwliclming  force. 

;  fil'd. 

I  Like  an  awakened  conscience,  the  sea  was  moan¬ 
ing  and  tossing, 

heating  remorseful  and  loud  the  mutalile  sands 
of  the  scA  shore. 

I  Fierce  in  his  soul  was  the  struggle  and  tumult  of 
passions  contending. 

Ig)ve,  triumpliant  and  crowned,  and  friendship 
I  wounded  and  bleeding, 

I  Passionate  cries  of  desire,  and  importunate  plead- 
I  Ings  of  duty. 

“  Is  it  my  fault,”  he  said,  “  that  the  maiden  hath 
chosen  between  us  ? ' 

\  Courtship  of  Miles  .Slandish. 

I  I  turned  aside  to  weep  :  I  lost  him  a  littio  while; 

'  I  looked,  and  years  had  passed ;  he  was  hoar 
witli  tlie  winter  of  Ids  age. 

And  wliat  was  now  his  liope  f  Where  was  the 
balm  for  his  sadness  ? 

The  memory  of  tlie  past,  was  guilt;  the  feeling  of 
tlie  present,  remorse. 

Maktim  FARttciiAR  Titpeu,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L.— 
[Prorerhia!  Philosophy. — Of  SorroK. 

Ho  iiolds  his  life  from  hour  to  hour. 

He  feels  it  ebb  away; 

Fear  at  his  lieai  t,  a  phantom  power, 

A  spirit  of  decay — 
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And  jfri'n  remorse,  with  eoillnir  bind, 
Flayinit  the  nerpent  with  bin  mind, 

These  listh  lie,  niicht  and  day ! 

And  shrinkini;  fn.m  the  eyes  of  men. 

He  ever  luoaneth,  “  When,  oh,  when  T” 

Mrsa  Jewsburt. — 
[  Th*  Doomed  Prophet. 


Pi^lGNON; 

OR,  THE  STEP-DAUGHTER. 

THE  MIR.iCLE  OF  THE  B08E8. 

Do  you  know  the  country  where  the 
eglantine  flourishes  ?  Come  here,  and  rest 
your  eves,  weary  with  gazing  on  these 
miserable  pictures ;  come  here  to  console 
your  wounded  hearts.  Here  you  will 
fiad  none  but  smiling  images;  here  you 
will  be  able  to  forget  the  world  of  wicked¬ 
ness. 

Let  118  once  more  enter  the  hnlj-  refuge 
of  piety  and  childhood.  Let  us  join  in  the 
young  girls'  games;  let  ns  listen  to  their 
joyful  songs,  to  their  unconstrained  mirth ; 
let  ns  lose  ourselves  in  this  noisy  multitnde. 

We  have  not  long  to  look  for  onr  sweet 
Mignon,  whose  Call  figure  rises  above  the 
rest  of  her  companions.  How  much  she 
is  grown  and  improved  under  this  guardian 
spirit.  Her  complexion  is  more  settled,  her 
eyes  more  liquid,  her  lips  more  smiling,  her 
walk  less  fatigued.  Rut  then,  for  more 
than  a  year,  she  has  been  enjoying  perfect 
tranquillity,  surrounded  by  loving  faces — 
mors  than  a  year  ago,  her  amiability  and 
beauty  first  graced  this  house,  where,  it 
appears,  they  can  now  no  longer  get  on 
without  her.  Jladame  Thfirise,  the  supe¬ 
rior,  touched  by  her  sad  history,  the  details 
of  which  she  knew  from  the  lawyer,  who 
often  came  to  inquire  after  Mignon,  is  very 
careful  of  her,  and  is  always  in  need  of  her 
society. 

But  how  is  it  that  we  cannot  find  that 
pnny  and  ungraceful  Graziella  so  easily  ? 
Perhaps  it  is  because  we  cannot  recognise 
her ;  for  she  ought  to  be  there,  following  in 
her  young  mother's  steps — and  see,  here 
she  is.  But  what  a  delightful  change ! 
Nothing  is  wanting  to  her  now  but  speech. 
However,  yon  cannot  say  she  Is  pretty,  for 
her  open  countenance,  surrounded  by  curly 
hair,  seems  more  like  that  of  a  boy.  But 
what  fire  there  is  in  her  movements  I  How 
noble  her  bearing  I  What  intelligence  in 
her  bright  eyes !  Is  it,  then.  Mignon  who 
has  worked  this  miracle  t  Yes ;  Mignon 


i  has  conquered  Graziella’s  listlessness — has 
discovered  a  taste,  a  passion  in  Graziella’s 
mind — she  has  opened  a  fresh  path  for  her 
I  understanding,  by  occupying  herself  with 
I  her,  in  helping  her  in  her  first  attempts ; 
j  for  the  heart  is  an  able  master. 

I  Mignon,  who  had  seriously  undertaken 
the  mother's  office,  superintended  Graziella’s 
I  duties,  who,  by  reason  of  her  infirmity, 
needed  particular  care,  and  who,  thanks  to 
a  little  encouragement,  began  to  make 
some  progress.  So  she  made  her  learn  her 
lessons ;  but  Graziella  could  not  repeat 
them  like  the  others.  Then  would  Mignon 
hide  the  book,  and  her  daughter  was 
'  obliged  to  write  from  memory  what  she  had 
;  learnt  "Mignon  watched  her  closely,  did 
i  not  overlook  any  bad  habits,  straightened 
I  the  child's  figure,  which  bent  over  the  table, 

‘  would  not  pardon  her  scribbling,  wished  to 
:  see  her  show  care  in  everything — persuaded 
I  that  one  bad  habit  engenders  another,  and 
that  all  things  are  connected  one  with  ano- 
I  ther.  Her  remarks  were  made  so  softly, 
that  Graziella,  who  at  first  resisted  slightly, 

:  kissed  her  band,  as  if  asking  pardon ;  and, 

I  in  her  desire  to  please  her  young  mother,  she 
;  made  an  effort.  What  a  pretty  group,  so 
!  natural  and  genuine — the  anxious  look  of 
j  the  elder  girL  the  mutinous  air  of  the 
child — a  kiss,  from  time  to  time,  serving  as 
I  an  interlude  to  each  precept !  An  artist, 

I  who  could  have  surprised  them  so,  would 
have  taken  up  his  pencil  to  preserve  the 
'  remembrance  of  it. 

I  But  Mignon  was  sometimes  angry ;  yes, 

1  very  angry.  She  had  accustomed  Gra¬ 
ziella  to  bo  careful  of  her  appearance,  and 
not  to  soil  her  hands  and  face,  and  noticed 
I  some  improvement  in  her  little  rebel. 
But,  one  day,  Graziella  began  writing  with 
her  bands  covered  with  yellow-looking 
'  earth,  and,  as  she  had  marked  her  fore- 
.  head  and  cheeks  with  yellow  lines,  she 
I  looked  really  frightful,  and  poor  Mignon 
'  was  discouraged. 

j  “  My  child,"  said  she  to  her,  “  you  really 
I  cannot  love  your  mother.  I  see  it  now. 
You  do  not  li'tim  to  me;  you  don’t  wish 
!  anything  more  from  me ;  yon  give  pain  to 
'  Mignon.’’ 

Grtiziella  took  her  hand,  as  if  to  ask  her 
the  reason  of  this  r<-pronch. 

I  “  Look  at  your  hands,  naughty  child !’’ 
;  said  M'gnon.  “  Here  you  are  as  disorderly 
'  as  on  the  day  when  I  foimd  you  at  the  foot 
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of  the  Inrge  plane-tree,  your  hands  in  the 
dirt.  Your  dress  is  covered  with  it,  and  if 
you  could  only  see  your  face  I  Go  !  you 
cannot  love  me  at  all.” 

Grnziella,  quite  atfected,  knelt  down  to 
ask  pardon.  Then  a  new  thought  seemed 
to  strike  her.  She  looked  in  the  clans 
where  she  worked  with  MIgnon,  und  saw 
that  they  were  nearly  alone.  Then  she 
made  a  sign  of  intelligence  to  her  young 
mother,  put  her  linger  to  her  lips,  ns  if  re¬ 
questing  her  not  to  say  anything,  and  to 
wait  before  condemning  her,  and  then  she 
went  away  running. 

Mignon  could  not  account  for  her  ab¬ 
sence,  when  she  saw  her  coming  book 
cautiously,  carrying  a  small  basket,  from 
which  she  drew  divers  shapeless  objects, 
which  she  commenced  arranging  on  the 
table. 

On  looking  at  them  more  closely,  Mignon 
rema’-ked,  however,  the  care  and  taste  with 
which  these  little  ligures  were  modelled  in 
a  coarse  kind  of  earth.  You  could  distin¬ 
guish  a  nun  walking,  holding  a  book,  which 
she  was  reading  with  great  attention.  In 
another  personage,  you  m<gbt  recognise  the 
old  portress,  by  her  deformed  bgure  and 
crabbed  countenance,  counting  her  bunch 
of  keys.  Then  Graziella  respectfully  took 
up  a  diminutive  subject  which  represented  a 
woman  lying  down,  and  a  little  child  pray¬ 
ing,  on  her  knees,  by  her  side ;  and  she  looked 
at  Mignon,  saying  sorrowfully,  “  Mother  1” 
and  then  she  made  a  sign  with  her  band, 
as  if  to  announce  something  more  sorrow¬ 
ful,  and  she  drew  forth  from  her  basket 
another  object.  It  represented  a  grass 
mound,  with  a  few  branches  of  cypress 
delicately  studied.  The  mound  was  sur¬ 
mounted  by  two  little  crosses,  and  Graziella, 
taking  Mignon's  bund,  made  her  read  at 
the  foot  of  the  pedestal,  “  To  my  father ; 
to  my  mother !”  and  the  courageous  child 
kept  herself  from  crying. 

“  Poor  child  !  poor  dear  thing !’’  said 
Mignon  ;  ”  it  is  you  who  have  made,  who 
have  imagined  all  that !  And  who  taught 
you — how  have  you  done  it  ?" 

Graziella  ruse  and  pointed  to  her  forehead 
with  pride,  then  put  her  hand  to  her  heart 
sorrowfully  ;  then,  diving  again  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  her  precious  bask'^t,  she  drew  from 
it,  like  a  treasure,  a  small  heap  of  brown, 
damp  earth,  which  she  cla«ped  tenderly  to 
her  bosom,  soiling  herself  more  than  ever. 


Yes,  it  was  a  secret  desire,  a  pa'-sionate 
taste  for  art,  that  possessed  this  young 
intelligence,  which  people  believed  extin¬ 
guished.  It  was  her  wish  to  imitate  her 
father's  works,  which  had  captivated,  ab¬ 
sorbed  all  her  instincts.  It  was  like  a  bid¬ 
den  worship  rendered  to  an  extinct  shrine. 

A  feeling  of  modesty  had  prevented  her 
from  bringing  be''oro  her  companions  brr 
dearest  remembrances,  which  she  thought 
would  bo  ridiculed.  Her  natural  timidity 
made  her  conceal  from  every  one  her  at¬ 
tempts,  which  she  still  found  too  shapeless. 
When  she  was  seen  at  the  foot  of  the  trees, 
solitary,  moulding  the  damp  earth,  they 
did  not  give  her  credit  for  trying  to  perfect 
her  attempts.  Some  heavy  storms  had 
left,  like  alluvion,  in  a  shady  walk,  a  rich 
and  soft  earth  favourable  to  her  desipis, 
and  she  had  collected  it  like  the  precious 
minerals  of  Peru. . 

Such  was  the  reason  lor  the  strange  de- 
rangemout  in  her  toilette.  She  only  wanted 
to  be  inspired  with  contidence  by  Mignon’s 
tender  look  and  caressing  voice ;  she  only 
desired  to  justify  herself  in  her  mother’s 
eyes,  and  to  obtain  her  pardon,  that  sbs 
was  led  to  make  this  avowal. 

Graziella  clnng  to  Mignon,  kissed  her 
hands,  and  asked  forgiveness  by  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  her  supplicaiing  eyes;  then, 
putting  a  linger  to  her  lips,  she  enjoined 
her  to  say  nothing  of  this  contidence. 

Mignon  was  too  happy.  She  raised 
Graziella  and  embraced  her  with  tender¬ 
ness,  not  tlilnking  of  her  earthy  bands 
and  dirty  face. 

“  Dear  child,”  said  she  to  her,  quite 
touclied,  “  you  loved  your  father  well,  and 
I  also  have  lost  everything.  We  are  two 
abandoned  ones;  we  ought  to  love  one 
another  well.  It  is  from  thinking  of  him, 
dear  little  one,  that  your  inexperienced 
band  wislied  to  attempt  what  you  have 
seen  him  do.  What  a  happy  inspiration  I 
You  must  tako  courage ;  I  will  assist  you. 
Why  did  you  not  tell  me  of  it  sooner  ?  you 
naughtychild  of  mine.’’  And  then  she  kissed 
her  again;  then  she  examined  with  more 
attention  tlie  small  tigures  before  her,  and 
was  astonished  at  what  could  be  done  by 
desire,  almo.st  without  resources  1 

Tlio  litt'e  dumb  child,  whose  secret  over¬ 
whelmed  her,  was  cliarined  with  the  en¬ 
couragement  she  met  with  from  her  dear 
contidimt,  and  acknowledged  her  gratitude 
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inatbousaiidcndearingexpressions.  Mignon  I  mency  of  the  seaaons,  and  was  no  longer 
knew  Graziella's  story.  She  very  often  fit  for  this  attire.  It  was  a  great  surprise, 
thought  of  the  future  of  this  child,  whom  then,  when  they  saw,  on  the  -morning  of 
misfortune  had  united  with  her  destiny,  and  ,  the  Assumption,  under  the  Virgin  Mary’s 
whom  she  did  not  wish  to  abandon.  It  crown,  a  beautiful  angelic  figure,  which 
seemed  to  her  as  if  Providence  had  con-  :  seemed  to  regard  them  with  a  sweet  smile, 
fided  her  to  her  charge.  After  what  she  |  It  was  a  great  event ;  the  old  portress 
had  seen,  she  could  no  longer  doubt  her  .  thought  a  miracle  had  been  performed,  but 
ability  and  real  talent,  and  foresaw  with  |  it  was  only  a  miracle  of  friendship  and 
joy  the  means  of  procuring  her  a  use-  ,  love.  Graziella,  assisted  by  a  few  com- 
ful  occupation  to  which  she  could  devote  pauions  and  a  nun,  who  was  in  the  secret, 
herself,  in  spite  of  her  unfortunate  infir-  |  had  replaced  the  damaged  head  by  a 
mity.  Then  Mignon,  who  drew  with  much  :  charming  face,  which  somewhat  reminded 
taste,  gave  her  drawing  lessons  every  day, '  you  of  Mignon’s  sweet  and  noble  features, 
procured  wax  for  her  to  model  in  potter's  |  It  was  the  purest  type  that  her  heart  had 
clay,  moulding  tools  of  every  description, ,  designed  to  represent  the  Virgin.  The 
and  models,  iu  baked  earth,  to  copy  from,  work  whs  not  faultless,  but  the  expression 
She  obtained  permission  from  the  good  was  happy.  Everything  foretold  that  Gra- 
superior,  who  encouraged  all  these  ideM,  aiello,  by  her  efibrts  and  progress,  would 
that  Graziella  should  have  her  study  in  an  one  day  really  become  an  artist, 
out-of  the-way  coach-house,  which  looked  After  this  beautiful  jkt  of  the  Virgin,  who 
on  to  the  court  with  the  plane-trees.  From  protects  young  girls,  study  is  relaxed,  and 
this  time  Graziella  was  an  altered  being ;  afterward  entirely  suspended.  The  holi- 
sbe  had  no  longer  a  downcast  air;  she  had  days  are  approaching.  It  is  the  time  for 
no  more  dirty  hands;  she  expertly  need  long  walks  in  the  roost  solitary  parts  of 
her  tools  to  give  form  to  this  precious  the  forest.  With  what  ardour  infancy  and 
brown  earth,  with  which  they  kept  her  childhood  dire  into  and  lose  themselves  in 
well  supplied.  She  had  a  ruoe  little  tigiure ;  the  winding  paths  of  a  large  wood !  Do 
happiness  improved  her  beauty,  and  her  yon  remember  it  ?  Does  it  not  seem  to 
gratitude  to  her  young  mother  amounted  you  as  if  these  young  girle  were  taking 
almost  to  adoration.  i,,  possession  of  their  empire  ?  Heaven  and 

Although  she  had  had  no  other  master  earth  are  theirs;  theirs  is  the  breeze  which 
than  Nature,  and  nu  ardent  desire,  she  passes  by  them  ;  theirs  an  the  large  trees, 
made,  for  so  young  a  girl,  unexpected  pro-  and  blossome,  and  flesrers  1  The  moss  in¬ 
gress,  and,  on  the  day  of  the  Virgin’s  feU,  vites  them ;  the  binds  -call  them.  Whither 
which  is  a  grand  day  iu  Uie  convent  of  are  they  miming  f  u  t 
the  Augustiucs,  site  gave  a  touching  proof  What  discoveries, .  what  joyfhl  cries, 
of  her  intelligence  and  kiu>wledge.  j  what  little  madcape  they  are !  what  chosen 

On  this  day  it  was  the  custom  to  erect  a  l  paths,  first  abandoned,  and  then  taken  to 
beautiful  altur  in  the  orchard,  at  the  bottom  I  again !  What  bntterflies  chased  and  passed 
of  the  court  of  plane-trees.  In  leaving  the  >  by  I  What  shining  gold  beetles  repose  in 
chapel,  ail  the  pupils,  veiled  and  in  white  |  the  eglantine  I  do  not  disturb  them,  they 
dreeses,  walked  in  procession  to  the  garden,  |  are  at  home.  How  beautiful  are  the  large 
chanting,  laden  with  fresh  bouquets  from  i  woods  when  they  are  animated  by  young 
the  fields,  and  then  they  deposited  all  these  :  girls !  How  lovely  they  are  when  they 
flowers  in  a  rich  pyrar^id  at  the  foot  of  a  i  launch  out  into  the  splendid  forest.  There 
statne  of  the  Virgin.  I  you  may  see  a  gronp  of  collectors  of  plants ; 

They  had  robbed  the  forest  ot  its  j  each  one  is  occupied  with  her  herbarium, 
blossoms  to  spread  a  green  carpet  as  far  as  An  industrious  nun  is  teaching  them  to 
the  altar;  they  had  decorated  the  Virgin  distinguish  the  common  ones.  From  the 
in  a  splendid  brocaded  dress,  which  fell  oak  to  the  hyssop,  every  tree,  every  plant, 
down  in  long  folds,  stiif  and  stnught,  like  has  its  virtues.  The  treasures  of  the  forest 
YOU  see  in  the  churches  at  Antwerp ;  they  are  more  abundant  and  more  precious  than 
Lad  decorated  her  foreliead  with  a  brilliant  those  which  are  concealed  in  the  bowels  of 
diadem;  but  the  Virgin  Mary’s  bead,  wo  I  the  earth;  for  plants  give  life,  and  the 
must  say  it,  hud  suiiiwed  from  the  iuole-  I  passion  for  gold  often  kills.  He  who  could 
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understand  all  the  properties  of  plants — 
who  knew  all  that  could  be  extracted  from 
flowers,  fruits,  stalks,  and  roots — would  bo 
richer  than  a  king,  and  almost  as  wise  us 
Nature's  Author. 

How  many  mysteries  are  still  hidden  ; 
from  us !  There  is  no  recreation  more  at- 1 
tractive,  more  healthful,  more  fruitful  in  i 
unforeseen  discoveries,  than  the  study  of^ 
botany.  While  some  are  giving  themselves 
up,  with  the  ardour  of  their  age,  to  the  re- 1 
search  and  classification  of  the  common  i 
sorts,  and  preciously  collecting  choice  speci¬ 
mens  of  each  plant,  others  give  themselves  ' 
up  to  their  games.  | 

There  are  in  one  of  the  most  bcautiinl  I 
parts  of  the  forest  (called  the  Reserve),  | 
large  and  splendid  avenues,  carpeted  with  | 
moss,  and  gross  as  fine  and  soft  as  an  in-  | 
font’s  hair ;  immense  venerable  trees  bend  I 
themselves  forward,  and  cast  a  shade  and 
I'reshness  over  this  vast  space.  It  it  a  real'! 
theatre  of  flowers ;  thick  blossoms  form  I 
there  natural  side-scenes ;  the  curtain  is  | 
aerial  and  full  of  mystery ;  the  gronnd,  < 
sloping  down,  is  an  amphith^re  of  sweets  i 
for  the  spectators.  Don't  yon  hear  the  I 
warblers  and  the  uightingalM  in  the  or-  | 
chestra  7 

What  a  refreshing  sight  then  1  The  grave 
superior,  being  seated  in  the  midst  of  the  I 
nuns,  aud  the  attentive  pupils  grouped  be-  i 
low  them,  a  few  of  die  more  intdli^nt 
girls  amused  themselves  by  representing, 
in  this  vast  theatre,  say  a  scene  from  the 
Old  Testament;  as,  fur  instance,  the  story 
of  Ruth  and  Naomi,  or  Rebecca  aud 
Kleazar,  or,  perhaps,  an  historical  remem¬ 
brance,  like  the  inspiration  of  Joan  of  Arc, 
the  devotion  of  St.  Genevibre. 

The  good  superior,  with  a  kind  and 
upright  spirit,  was  pleased  to  see,  either  in 
the  retreat  of  the  convent  or  in  the  depths 
of  the  forest,  these  young  intellects  expand 
themselves  without  the  assistance  of  cos¬ 
tume  or  scenery.  It  appeared  to  her  that 
these  innocent  attempts  would  teach  them 
to  collect  their  thoughts,  to  condense  them 
in  a  few  words,  and  to  express  themselves 
clearly.  She  loved  to  see  them,  when, 
resting  themselves  from  their  noisy  games, 
they  would  reprodueft  pastoral  pictures, 
like  those  that  Paul  and  Virginia  tried 
under  the  banana-tree,  before  Madame  de 
la  Tour  and  Marguerite. 

Mignon  excelled  in  this  extemporaneous 


speaking  because  she  was  well-informed, 
but,  above  all,  because  she  was  simple  and 
natural.  Timidity  more  often  arises  from 
self-love,  and  a  great  desire  to  produce 
efi'ect;  but  the  charming  Mignon,  when 
she  had  to  take  a  part,  simply  put  herself 
ill  the  place  of  the  person — spoke  and  acted 
as  site  would  have  acted  and  spoken  under 
tlie  circumstances  in  which  she  found  her¬ 
self.  She  became  this  personage — she  al¬ 
lowed  herself  to  be  moved  by  the  feelings 
which  she  would  have  experienced.  They 
were  astonished  at  the  impression  made  by 
her  truthfnl  speeches  and  actions  ;  but  her 
secret  was,  that  she  herself  was  interested. 

We  remember  having  seen  her  represent 
an  interesting  scene,  in  which  all  her 
grace  siione  forth.  'The  theatre  was  ns  if 
expressly  made,  and  there  was  nothing 
wanting.  It  was  called  “  The  Miracle  of 
lioses."  To  carry  out  this  simple  scene, 
which  always  amused  the  children  so 
much,  they  must  first  send  the  joyons 
little  band  into  the  country.  It  was  the 
season  for  the  brier-roses.  But  the  bushes 
are  so  geuerons.  The  pretty  wood-roses 
ofiTer  their  smiling  fiiecs  at  each  tnm. 

And  how  many  of  these  beautiful  white 
stars,  or  roses,  or  jaspers,  will  never  be 
seen,  never  looked  at.  They  are  veiled 
beneath  the  sombre  branches,  as  bcaatifol, 
as  perfectly  executed  by  the  Divine  hand, 
at  if  each  one  was  to  be  examined  and 
admired  as  a  work  of  art — and  nobody  will 
have  seen  them.  But  God  has  sown  them 
without  oonnting,  like  the  daisies  in  the 
meadows,  the  blue-bells  in  the  corn-fields, 
good  dispositions  in  some  breasts,  and  the 
stars  in  the  Heavens.  On  this  day,  no  rest 
fur  the  brier-roses. 

Oh,  what  a  beautiful  harvest  I  Gather, 
gatiier,  young  girls ;  carry  the  sheaves  of 
white  stars  in  yonr  arms ;  there  will  still 
be  some  left,  there  will  always  be  some 
left  behind ;  like  your  mothers'  smiles  and 
I  kisses,  there  will  always  remain  some. 
God  gives  without  counting.  Gather, 
gather,  young  maidens ! 

But  the  harvest  is  over;  the  play  is 
about  to  commence,  the  spectators  ore 
seated,  the  actors  are  behind  the  scenes ; 
they  clap  their  hands  three  times.  Pardon 
oitr  insignificant  analysis,  which  we  will 
abridge  to  arrive  at  the  dinoutmtnt ;  leav¬ 
ing  each  personage  to  take  her  part  with¬ 
out  art,  after  her  own  manner,  and 
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aocordiuj;  to  her  in-piration,  with  the  ex-  I 
ceptioii  of  somewhat  altering  the  pure  text  : 
of  the  golden  leaend,  from  which  this 
beau  iful  and  graecfil  aei-ne  is  borrowed. 

You  first  see  Saint  bidzabotli,  followed  ' 
by  her  servants,  distributing,  to  the  poor  ! 
and  intirm,  bread  and  clothing,  at  the  same  ' 
time  addressing  words  of  consolation  to  ' 
them.  Eiizahcih  is  no  other  than  sweet  I 
Ulignon.  Her  beautiful  head  is  adorned 
with  a  crown  of  roses ;  her  train  is  borne  ■ 
by  her  psge  Graziella.  The  poor  and  I 
afflicted  retu'e  ble.ssing  her. 

At  that  inoinent  her  august  husband  ap-  | 
pears,  represented  by  a  tall  young  girl, 
with  a  confident  air;  her  head-dress  con¬ 
sists  of  a  brunch  of  cypress ;  a  swttcli  of 
hazel-tree  is  lier  powerful  sword.  The 
landgrave  speaks  loudly;  he  rcproaclics 
Elizabeth  for  her  liberality.  Hecomplaias 
that  all  his  wealth  is  disappearing,  and  be 
commands,  lor  the  future,  that  no  distribu¬ 
tion  shall  take  place  with  his  consent. 

Elizabeth  plc^s  with  earuestiteas.  and  in 
•  supplicating  voice,  the  cause  of  tlie  un¬ 
fortunate.  Her  husband  is  inflexible,  and 
retires,  repeating  his  orders.  Elizabeth,  . 
left  alone,  dep'ores  the  harah  cruelty  ot ! 
the  landgrave,  and  addresses  a  prayer  to 
God  that  be  may  awaken  better  feeliuga  in 
him.  However,  one  of  her  women  oemea 
to  tell  her  that  a  number  of  poor  people, 
having  lost  everything  by  a  Are  in  tbeir 
village,  and  dying  of  bimger,  bad  come  to 
the  door  of  the  castle  to  a^  for  brasd. 

“  My  God !’’  said  Klizabeth,  “  again  yon 
aend  these  poor  things  to  me!  Lord! 
it  is  not  your  will  tliat  I  leave  them  to 
parish,  without  asaistauce,  at  the  door  of  a 
castle  where  abundance  reigns.  Pardon  j 
my  disobedience  to  my  husband.  1  will  i 
prove  my  submission  in  every  other  re¬ 
spect,  and  will  deprive  myself  of  everything 
to  compensate  for  this  liberality.” 

Then  she  orders  her  page  to  bring  a 
large  quantity  of  bread,  end  to  collect  all 
that  he  can  find  in  the  castle.  Her 
orders  are  executed  ;  and  tlic  bread, 
whicli  is  fur  the  pupils’  supper,  is 
brought  to  Klizabeth's  feet.  She  then 
appeared  to  fill  her  cloak,  and  ordered  her 
women  to  conceal  some  under  their  gar¬ 
ments  ;  then,  again  addressing  a  prayer  to 
the  Lord,  and  passing  behind  a  bush, 
which  is  at  the  side  of  the  theatre,  she 
looks  cautiously  about  to  see  if  she  is  ob- 
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served,  and  prepares  to  go  out,  giving  her 
women  orders  to  follow  near,  and  render 
a-sistance  to  the  afflicted  one.s.  It  is  tlicn 
that  the  terrible  landgrave  appears  again. 

“  Stop  1”  cried  he,  “  nnerateCul  wife ! 
You  are  preparing  again,  I  know  it, 
to  transgress  and  disobey  my  orders. 
Charity  you  make  use  of  as  a  pretext  for 
failing  in  the  first  of  your  duties ;  but  if 
you  have  dared  to  disobey  me,  beware  of 
my  anger  1” 

General  terror.  The  women  stand  mo¬ 
tionless  and  silent. 

“  What  are  yoti  carrying  under  yonr 
cloak  ?"  said  the  landgrave,  in  a  severe 
tone  of  voice,  to  one  of  the  followers,  who 
appellred  more  heavily  laden  than  the 
otliers. 

“  My  lord,’’  said  the  follower  with  con¬ 
fusion,  after  having  looked  at  Elizahetb, 
“  tliey  are  roses  that  we  have  gathered  to 
make  into  scent." 

“  See,  then,  these  beantifiil  roses,”  said 
i  the  landgrave  with  irony,  rudely  tearing 
away  tlie  servant's  mantle  ;  and  the  dog- 
roses  tumble  in  large  masses  at  her  feet. 

Klizabeth  and  all  her  women,  appear- 
ing  very  much  astonished,  unfasten  their 
mantles  with  fear,  and  a  shower  of  flowers 
covers  the  scene,  like  an  abtmdant  snow. 
The  landgrave  retires  in  great  confusion, 
and  Saint  Elizabeth,  who  tliought  herself 
lost,  throws  herself  on  her  knees,  with  her 
servants,  to  thank  God  for  the  protection 
which  had  been  accorded  them  by  the 
Miracle  of  the  Koses. 

Well,  the  result  is  foreseen.  The  chil¬ 
dren  have  lent  their  bread,  have  gathered 
the  brier-roees;  they  cannot  doubt  the 
change  that  took  place  behind  the  bush  ; 
but,  nevertheless,  the  effect  was  great  on 
this  yonng  audience,  when  the  beautiful  and 
shining  tigare  of  Mignnn,  thanking  God, 
lost  herself  os  far  as  her  knees  in  a  cloud 
of  while  roses;  all  the  children  clapped 
tbeir  hands  and  were  liapjiy  at  thus  seeing 
the  generous  Elizabeth  escape  from  the 
I  fury  of  the  terrible  landgrave,  and  then 
!  every  one  took  up  her  loaf  of  bread  to 
eat  it. 

Ilut  on  that  day  Mignon  bad  another 
inspiration,  and,  having  s(K)kcn  in  a  low 
;  tone  of  voice  to  the  superior,  as  if  to  ask 
I  permission,  she  announced  that  she  was 
I  going  to  perform  another  miracle.  She 
I  bad  noticed  behind  the  trees  a  wandering 
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■ad  miiserublo  tkinilt,  wliu  luokrd  uii  ut 
their  t-porti  very  sorrowl'iilly.  Slie  reap- 
pearoii  tlicn,  carrviiijt  a  heavy  weight  in 
her  dress,  from  wliieli  luiglit  be  seen  es¬ 
caping  a  quantity  of  ro.'es,  -and  she  made 
■  sign  to  tlie  p'X>r  woman,  wlio  was  slowly 
coming  up  the  avenue,  to  eutnc  to  her. 

She  was  a  young  woman  from  Alsace, 
who  appcarerl  to  be  quite  latigited.  She 
was  carrying  a  young  child  ;  another  fol¬ 
lowed  with  (liOiculty,  holding  her  tattered 
dress ;  two  little  girls  walked  on  in  iront. 
How  much  hail  all  those  poor  creatures 
already  suffered ! 

“  iMy  dear  child,  would  you  like  some 
roses  from  the  wood  ?"  said  .Mignon  in  h-r 
sweet  manner,  embracing  the  eldest  with 
pity. 

“  Oh  !  roses  from  the  wood !"  sorrowfully 
said  the  little  girl,  with  fair  hair  like  ripe 
corn ;  “  there  are  plenty  of  them  on  tlie 
wayside ;  but  it  is  bread  that  we  require. 
Our  father  is  ill,  we  have  a  long  way  to  go 
before  wc  can  join  him,  aiid  we  are  veiy 
hungry.” 

“  Well,  child, "said  Mignon,  “  why  doubt 
Providence  ?  Only  blow  on  these  roaes  I" 

The  child,  looking  at  Mignon  with  the 
confidence  which  her  chunuiug  fane  always 
inspired,  but  still  appearing  to  doubt,  blew 
on  the  mantle,  smiling. 

Then  Mignon  opened  the  long  (bids  of 
her  dress,  and  twelve  piaoea  of  bread  fell 
at  her  feet  amidst  the  roses,  with  a  purse 
containing  several  pieces  of  money,  which 
were  to  assist  the  unfortunate  family  in 
continuing  their  journey. 

They  applauded  still  more  this  new 
miracle.  The  poor  woman  tlianked  the 
Ipod  angel  who  gave  her  her  daily  bread. 
She  saluted  the  nuns  and  young  girls, 
holding  towards  them  her  little  child,  who 
smiled ;  and  Mignon  found  nn  opportunity 
of  showing,  even  in  her  amusements,  the 
treasures  of  her  heart. 
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Lkmox  Puddinu.  —  Boll  two  lemnn.pcels  in 
water  till  quite  tender;  bent  them  well;  tlieii 
melt  (not  oil)  lialf  ii  pound  of  fresh  butter  ;  in  a 
basin  before  the  fire,  lieat  six  reK>>;  mix  well 
with  loaf  sugar,  brandy,  and  the  Juiee  of  a  lemon. 
Pot  puff  paste  round  your  pie  disli,  and  bake  half 
an  hour. 

Uakk  Socc. — The  Imre  for  soup  must  be  fbesli 
killed.  Sklu  and  i>aimeli  it,  saving  as  nmcli  blood 
as  potsible  aud  the  livur.  Cut  the  haru  iu  pieces, 


putting  It  into  u  pan  witti  one  pound  ol  lean  gravy 
bi  ef,  a  slice  of  ham,  and  thiee  qitarts  of  water; 
then  add  one  moderate-sized  earrot,  t  so  onions, 
thyme,  winter  savory,  and  parsiey,  a  quarter  of 
an  uunoe  of  w  hole  alispleo,  a  qiiaiter  of  an  ounce 
of  whole  black  pepper,  a  liitlu  iirowiied  dour,  a 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  port  wine;  Cayenne  and  salt 
to  taate.  To  boll  pently  aliont  twelve  liours.  This 
snupsboqld  liemadethrday  hethre.  and  lie  strained 
before  terring,  and  the  l>est  parts  of  the  liare  cut 
in  pieces  and  put  again  into  the  soup. 

Ox-cnEKK  Stewed  —Have  it  boned.  Prepare 
it  the  day  before  it  is  to  lie  eaten  by  cleaning  it 
and  putting  it  to  soak  all  niglit  in  salt  and  water. 
Next  day,  w  ipe  it  dry  and  clean  and  put  it  into  a 
stewpan.  Just  cover  it  witli  water,  skim  it  well 
when  it  is  roming  to  a  Imil,  and  let  it  gently 
simmer  till  tlie  meat  is  quite  tender.  Slice  some 
onions,  fry  them  brown  in  a  little  Imtter  and 
flour,  and  put  tlicm  intutlie  gravy;  add  two  large 
oniniH  whole,  with  two  or  three  eloves  stuck  in 
each,  three  turnips  qnunered,  a  coui>le  of  carrots 
sliced,  a  l«y  leaf,  a  liead  of  celery,  and  a  bundle 
of  sweet  lierlis,  Cayenne  iiciqier,  black  pepper, 
and  salt.  Let  it  stew  till  perfectly  tender.  Take 
ont  the  cheek,  divide  into  pieces  fit  to  help  at 
table,  skim  and  strain  Hie  gravy,  melt  an  ounce 
of  butter  in  a  stewpan,  stir  into  it  two  spoonfuls 
of  flour,  and  mix  it  by  degrees  with  a  |iiut  aud  a 
half  of  the  gravy,  and  add  to  it  a  tablespoouful  of 
CtiUi  vinegar,  one  of  mushroom  or  walnut  catsup, 
or  port  wine,  and  the  same  of  browning.  Boll 
up,  and  serve  quite  hot.  It  may  be  served  In  a 
soup  or  ragout  aish. 

To  Phmkrte  Plcms — Gather  the  fruit  when 
quite  dry,  and  be  careful  not  to  liraise  It.  Lav  It 
til  a  sieve,  for  a  day  or  two,  to  slirivel.  Prepare 
your  Jar  by  rinsing  with  a  small  quantity  of 
brandy,  and  use  good  moist  sugar.  Place  a  layer 
ef  frmt  and  another  of  sugar  till  the  Jar  is  Ml, 
then  bung  and  resin  It  down,  and  tliey  will  keep 
for  years.  Damsons  may  be  done  in  the  same 
way,  but  they  are  more  precarious. 

To  Salt  two  Hams,  asoct  Twelve  or  FiptekM 
Pounds  sach. — Two  pounds  of  treacle,  half  a 
pound  of  saltpetre,  oue  pound  of  bayaalt,  two 
pounds  of  cummimsalL  Bml  the  whole  togetlier  ia 
a  stewpan.  Your  hams  aboiild,  two  days  liefore,  be 
laid  In  a  pan  and  well  rubb<-d  with  salt,  which 
will  draw  away  all  slime  and  blood.  Throw  what 
comes  from  thsm  away,  then  rub  tliem  with 
treacle,  saltiwtre,  and  salt.  Lay  them  in  a  deep 
pan,  and  let  them  remain  one  day ;  then  the 
mlxinre  to  be  poured  over  tliem  boiling  hot — a 
sufflclent  quantity  of  the  liquor  to  be  made  to 
cover  them.  Kor  a  day  or  two,  rub  them  well 
with  it,  nt'tcrw.irds  tliey  will  only  want  turning. 
They  onglit  to  remain  In  this  pickle  for  threo 
weeks  or  a  montb,  and  tlien  be  sent  to  be  smoked, 
wliich  will  take  nearly  or  quite  a  month  to  do, 
.\n  ox  tongue  done  in  lids  way  is  most  excellent, 
to  be  eslen  either  green  or  smoked. 

Kxcillknt  .Macaroni _ Soak  the  niaearuni 

first  in  warm  water  lorabnur  lialf  an  liuur;  throw 
tliat  water  away,  and  IhiII  it  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  ill  fresli  water;  throw  that  away  also,  and 
boil  it  in  alsiiil  hall  a  pint  of  milk  till  quite  tender. 
Be  sure  it  dues  nut  burn.  Take  a  stiver  spoon, 
and,  while  on  Hie  tire.  k<  ep  lifting  the  niucarooi, 
so  that  it  docs  not  stick  to  tlie  Isitiom  of  your 
saucepan,  which  ought  to  be  a  china  one.  Do 
not  break  your  niacaroul  more  than  you  can 
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help.  It  will  lake  two  ounces  of  miic  ironl  to  I  F.isluon,  however  much  maligned  as  folly, 
make  a  large  dish  for  a  partv.  Now  grate  half '  knows  all  tliis,  and  acts  upon  the  knowledge, 
a  pound  of  either  good  Chc'sldre  or  Parmesan  I  She  has  turned  her  uttemloii  to  the  warm  winter 
cheese.  I’ut  half  the  cheese  Into  the  saucepan  1  mantles  wliicli  tiic  season  demands,  and  fixed  the 
with  the  macaroni,  ailding  Cayenne  and  salt  I  form  of  those  wliieh  are  to  lake  precedence.  Wo 
(season  pretty  well  witli  Cayenne,  and  salt  to  yonrJ  give  the  one  most  recommended  liy  its  various 
Uking),  then  turn  It  into  a  deep  small  pie-dish;  merits.  It  is  direct  from  Paris,  and  we  think  its 
Btir  these  together  before  turning  into  your  dish,  |  style  will  please  tlie  most  fastidious  lady.  It  is 
taking  care  to  have  sufficient  milk  and  water  to  I  made  In  grey  cloth,  and  bordered  with  plaid  trim, 
cover  your  onions,  then  lay  the  rest  of  yonr  grated  i  mlng,  which  is  now  mnch  in  favour  in  the  French 
cheese  all  over  the  top  of  your  dlsli,  with  a  small  ;  capital.  The  hood  is  drawn  up  with  a  bow  of  the 
quantity  of  fresh  butter,  but  do  not  stir  it  Place  |  same.  The  sleeve  is  one  of  the  leading  peculiari. 
It  before  a  clear  Are  to  brown  nicely,  then  serve  It  ties  of  this  cloak.  It  is  large,  and  the  fulness  is 
np  quite  hot;  but  do  not  boil  after  you  have  put  set  In  with  double  French  plaita  Although  we 
the  cheese  to  the  macaroni.  I  spoken  first  of  the  plaid  trimming,  these 

Tomato  Sauce.— Take  two  or  three  dosen  to-  I  cloaks  are  quite  os  frequently  bound  with  black 
matocs  when  quite  red  and  ripe,  bake  tliera  till !  velvet;  and  more  especially  when  they  are  made 
quite  tender,  and  put  them  In  a  jar  with  a  carer.  I  in  strtpad  cloth.  In  which  material  they  are  also 
Put  them  in  your  oren  on  going  to  bed,  when  It !  o^olnlly  faahlotiablc,  the  stripe  meeting  at  the 
will  not  be  too  hot :  in  the  morning  look  to  them.  |  seam,  which  runs  crossway  down  the  back,  from 
Do  not  bake  them  so  that  they  will  break,  but !  the  negk  to  tho  hem. 

anffleiently  soft  to  skin  nicely  and  rub  tliiUngh  I  Bonnets  are  also  receiving  their  ad.aptation  to 
your  colander.  Measnre  your  pulp  In  a  tumbler  '  the  season.  Tuscan  straw  and  Leghorn  are  both 
which  holds  half  a  pnnnd,  and  to  every  ponpd  of ,  extremely  fasblonnble,  the  curtain  being  of  their 


pulp  put  apint  of  CUiU  vinegar,  one  ouuceof  j^lic, 
one  ounce  of  slialot,  slired  and  chopped  f|ke,  at 
least  two  ounces  of  atlt,  a  large  green  cqpOcum, 
a  good  halfteaspoonful  Of  Cayenne  pepper,  atoiiple 
of  pickled  gherkins,  and  dx  pick^  ouiona.  The 
capsicum,  onions,  and  cborklns  mviat  pn  he 
chopped  very  flue.  To  authie  add,  at  leasts  a  pint 
of  the  best  common  vloemiF,  Boil  tAs  whide  to¬ 
gether  till  every  ingrediMt  is  Undef :  then 

again  mb  it  through  your  c.duo^OC.  and  to  the 
above  quantity  pnt  the  jute  e(  at  test,  slk  good, 
ripe,  fresli  lemons.  Boll  the  wMe  agala  together 
till  it  becomes  as  tidek  at  good  cream ;  bottle  it 
when  quite  cold,  cork  it  well,  tie  a  piece  it  bladder 
over  each  bottle,  keep  it  in  a  cool  place,  and  in  a 
week  it  will  bo  fit  for  osc.  For  fish,  game,  or 
cold  meat,  a  dosen  tomatoes  will  make  a  good  deal. 
Ton  may  put  less  garlic  or  shalot  If  It  prove  dis- 
agroeable.  N  B. — A  quantity  of  liquor  will  come 
from  the  tomatoes,  wMcb  mnst  be  put  tbrmigh 
tha  colander  with  Uie  rest.  Keep  It  well  stiri^ 
whUo  on  the  fire.  Cse  a  wooden  spoon;  yon  eaa 
uso  yonr  skellet ;  it  will  not  bnrt  it. 
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own  material.  Tha  trimming  of  these  admits  of 
some  variety.  It  consists,  we  will  say,  in  tho 
first  ploco)  of  n  broad  black  ribbon,  sprigged  over 
with  a  pattern  of  mse-buds,  having  on  one  side  a 
l.irga  buivah  of  artificial  rose-bnds.  In  the  same 
way  tha  broad  black  ribbon  may  have  heart's-case 
or  ears  of  barley  scattered  over  its  aurface,  tho 
one  in  bright  pnrpio,  with  green  leaves,  the  other 
In  tha  otdour  of  the  golden  corn ;  and  tliesc  must 
respqatlTcIy  be  trimmed  wltli  bunches  of  the 
hcart^ateaatx  or  the  produce  of  the  harvest-field. 
The  other  bonnet  which  we  would  alio  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  notice  of  oar  anbteribers,  is  the  fine, 
clear,  glossy,  black  chip,  which  la  very  durable, 
and  ^rfectly  lady-like,  baiug  also  trimmed 
In  tho  same  manner.  The  Inner  trimming  is  a 
simple  cap,  with  a  bunch  of  rose-buds  or  of  the 
heart's-eoac  on  one  side.  If  these  have  been  chosen, 
but  if  th(t  barley,  then  a  bow,pf  black  velvet,  with 
rather  long  ends. 

The  dress,  partially  Aowm  In  our  Ulnstration, 
may  be  made  in  eHoar  aOk,  mohair,  or  a  linsey 
of  a  good  qnality.  'toe  skin  is  trlmiaed  with 
three  rows  of  pUsst  up  each  aide.  The  body  is 
high,  and  fits  tlu!  ligu^haTliig  a  point  behuid 
and  a  waisteoot  front.  This  form  doei  not  reach 
to  the  extant  of  a  jacket,  at  the  depth  Is  no  more 
I  then  tho  Width  Of  the  trimming,  which  la  a  narrow 
PRACTICAL  DRESS  INSTRUCTOR.  pUae^  and  carried  round  tho  bottom  and  up  the 

BouKTiacL  Providence  has  so  arranged  this  |  wtLh’nrn 

world  in  its  routine,  that  change  of  seasons  is  bnt  i  ’ll 

another  name  for  change  of  pleasures.  If  we  1 .iT***  •*5*^  *•  '**^*^®,*?^  open,  and 

lose  the  gloriaus  sunshine,  that  lurea  ua  into '!*“*  ^  *?““•*»“****••  *^ 

country  ramblings,  we  gain  the  cheerful,  glowing,  i  opamotie. 

rosy  fire,  which  so  well  enhances  all  the  comforts  The  nnder-aleoTe  now  most  In  favour  hits  some- 
of  home.  Still,  it  is  not  well  that  we  should  be-  1  utHItarlan  In  its  character  In  accordance 

come  the  slaves  of  even  innocent  enjoyments.  It  '  with  the  season.  It  U  large,  and  consists  of 

ii  necessary  that  we  should  win  se-st  of  In-door  '  Weeit  "cL  o*’  •ome  pretty  pattern,  laid  over  a 
enjoymcnthvmeaiisofont  nf.doorexcrcise.  The  I  »'i''le  «"«.  which  keeps  It  in  form,  anil  assists  In 
most  reflned'should  never  give  up  her  dally  walk,  filling  up  the  large  sleeves  of  the  dress.  It  is 
unless  under  very  ho-tlle  demonstrations  of  the  1  always  dose,  and  may  be  confined  with  a  band  of 
elements  Indeed.  With  good  courage  and  warm  i'i»'tk  velvet.  Sonietimca  it  is  trimmed  with 
clothing,  she  will  gain  both  in  health  and  spirits;  '»*>“**  of  black  velvet,  edged  with  narrow  black 
and  if  she  should  ever  be  called  upon  to  fight  the  i»oe. 

great  battle  of  life,  she  w  ill  be  better  prepared  The  season  has  now  passed  in  which  silk 
for  that  conflict,  ont  of  which,  comparatively,  so  dresses  of  light  colours  appear  to  any  advantage 
few  of  the  delicately-nurtured  come  sictorloas.  as  walkhig  lostume,  and  yet  there  are  many 
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ladies  who  have  kept  them  from  mnch  Injury  one,  Icavliiv,  on  the  place  where  tliey  meet,  suf- 
during  their  summer  campaign.  The  fashion  8cient  space  for  the  insertion  of  a  row  of  rosettes, 
now  prevailing  in  Paris  suggests  a  renewal  of  usually  five  in  number.  Tlie  sleeves  are  trimmed 
their  u.sefulness  for  those  autumn  and  winter  to  match.  Young  ladies  wear  a  fichu  of  white 
parties  which  enliven  the.  more  dreary  months  of  net  and  lace,  or  muslUi  embroidery ;  the  mure 
the  year.  The  present  mode  is  to  wear  these  silk  matronly  adopt  a  fichu  of  the  same  material  as 
dresses  with  a  trimming  that  not  only  makes  tlie  dress,  with  a  fall  of  black  lace  at  its  lower 
them  suitable  for  the  season,  but  gives  them  edge,  lioth  look  remarkably  well.  The  colour 
quite  a  new  character.  Some  bright-coloured  of  the  ribbon  may  be  scarlet,  ruby,  rose,  any  of 
ribbon  is  carried  round  each  skirt  of  the  dress,  the  bright  greens  that  light  up  well,  or  blues, 
aud  in  a  double  row  up  each  side  of  the  upper  with  the  same  proviso;  but  they  must,  of  course, 
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be  selected  accordinR  to  the  tint  of  the  dress.  I  n 
thiiwfly  a  summer  wnlkinfC-drost  may  be  con- 
Tci  ted  into  a  iashtonable  and  effectlTe  evening 
costume.  _ 

THE  WORK  TABLE. 

Editkd  bt  Maubuoiskli.e  lioonE. 

SCARF  IN  INDIAN  EMBROIDERY. 

Those  who  feel  time  hang  heavily  on  their 
hand.sare  always  tlie  dullest  of  companions ;  tliere 
is  no  bouse  so  gloomy  as  that  in  which  its  in. 
mates  feel  no  interest  in  any  social  occupation. 
A  rainy  day  has  the  same  effect  on  some  young 
ladies  us  it  hat  on  the  barometer;  their  spirits 
sink,  they  lose  tlieir  buoyancy,  and,  instead  of 
cheering  and  l>rightening,  they  cast  clouds  and 
shadows  over  home.  But  how  different  it  the 
aspect  of  that  dwelling  where  the  time  of  its 
occupants  is  spent  in  agreeable  or  useful  Industry, 
and  where  a  diversity  of  pursuits  interests  each 
member  of  a  family!  The  very  atnaosphere  is 
different,  and  partakes  of  the  light  ami  clieerfnl 
influence.  The  dull  days  of  winter  are  fust 
coming,  when  we  hope  our  little  comer  of  this 
journal  will  be  found  especially  useful,  and  supply 
agreeable  occupation  to  many  of  its  subscribers 
dining  those  hours  whicli  the  season  obliges  them 
to  spend  in  the  civJoyinent  of  In-door  happiness. 

We  have  selected  an  article  this  month  for  our 
Work.Table  illustration  which  has  the  recom. 
mendation  of  usefulness  as  well  as  that  of  orna¬ 
ment.  It  is  a  neck-tie  scarf  in  Imitation  of  Indian 
embroidery.  The  material  on  which  the  work  la 


i  executed  is  a  coloured  French  merino,  the  de¬ 
sign  being  embroidered  in  silk.  In  order  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  real  Oriental  effect,  n  great  variety  of 
colours  sliould  be  Introduceil  into  the  pattern,  as 
the  artistic  t.f-to  of  tlie  shawl. workers  of  India 
'  is  generally  ilisplaycal  in  the  greatest  po-sible 
number  of  c  ilours  and  tints,  sonictiines  regard¬ 
less  of  the  laws  of  both  contrast  and  hannony. 
Thu  briglitness  uf  tliese  colours  is  also  a  striking 
characteristic  of  In  ian  tsste,  reds  and  yellows 
generally  taking  precedence  uf  all  other  hues. 
These  pca'iiliarities  need  not  be  necessarily  fol¬ 
lowed,  a.s  a  very  pretty  effect  la  produced  by  a 
inucli  more  simple  arrangement  of  colour.  Wlien 
tile  whole  uf  the  design  Is  worked  in  one  colour, 
whicli  contrasts  well  with  the  merino,  tlie  effect 
la  extremely  good — a  dark  green  ground  with 
ttie  pattern  in  deep  maize,  or  a  ricli  French  blue,' 
or  black,  worked  with  crimson,  as  these  coloon 
always  look  well  together.  The  manner  of  work¬ 
ing  this  design  allows  the  exercise  of  Indlvhlual 
taste,  as  it  may  be  made  very  ornamental  ia  a 
variety  of  wnys.  The  diamond  cruss  lines  round 
tlie  pine  are  to  be  worked  in  what  is  generally 
called  herring-bone  stitch ;  tlie  n-st  of  the  pattern 
is  in  tlie  usual  wurk  of  silk  embroidery,  that  Is, 

I  in  slanting  stitriies  as  much  as  possible.  The 
waving  pattern  which  Alls  in  the  ground  on 
which  the  design  rests  may  either  be  In  very  line 
chain  stitch  ur  tlie  dotted  work;  the  small 
border,  which  is  carried  entirely  round  the  scarf^ 
la  worked  in  the  same  manner.  When  thli  little 
article  Is  completed  it  will  he  fbund  a  very  orna¬ 
mental  production  of  the  »  ork-table. 


EMBROIDERY  INSERTION. 


Tliere  art  to  many  nsea  to  which  embroidcry 
is  at  preaent  applied,  and  It  la,  likewise,  such  a 
favourite  branch  of  ornamental  needlework,  that 
designs  fur  different  purpases  ore  constantly  In 
demand.  These  designs  stionld  always  bu  ar¬ 
ranged  so  as  to  produce  either  a  rich,  or  a  light 
and  graceful  effect,  when  worked.  It  la  not  suf- 
liciant  for  them  to  look  well  on  paper,  aa  many  do 
tliat,  and  yet  fall  to  produce  the  deiired  effect 
when  worked. 

The  pattern  we  have  given  is  Intended  for 


clear  muslin,  and  Is  very  pretty  either  as  an  inser¬ 
tion  or  a  border  lor  tiiinming  s'eeree,  pclerlnea, 
01  jackets.  Tlie  sprigs  are  worked  in  satin  stitch, 
Willi  Uio  waves  of  lioles  iii  button  hole  stitch  | 
tlie  Ollier  lines  lieing  ul-o  done  in  the  sane 
manner.  Tills  pattern  is  not  tedious  to  execute, 
which  is  an  advantage  wliero  a  considerable 
length  Is  required.  Na  30  of  Mesara.  Walter 
Evans  and  Co  'a  FerfecilonnO  cotton,  which  le 
inanufnciured  eapressly  fur  embroidery,  will  he 
found  the  pruper  sixe. 
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“  No,  uncle — noue.  I  have  but  to  repeat 
my  warning.’’ 

“  Well,  it  is  a  very  strange,  uncomfort¬ 
able  thing  altogether ;  but,  of  course,  after 
what  you  have  said,  I  cannot,  ought  not 
to  keep  the  young  man  in  my  office  any 
longer.  Still,  I  am  truly  sorry ;  1  did  like 
him  exceedingly." 

His  listener's  heart  gave  a  bound  almost 
of  joy  at  the  last  words ;  it  seemed  to  throb 
up  into  her  throat,  disabling  her  from 
.“peech.  So  her  uncle  continued — 

“  I  wonder  what  Isabella  will  say — I  am 
afraid  she  will  be  sadly  dnappoiuted." 

‘‘  Better  so,  better  she  disappointed,  than 
you  added  to  the  list  of  his  victims.’’ 

How  much  further  the  conversation 
might  have  proceeded,  there  is  no  telling ; 
but  at  this  criut  it  was  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  a  servant  announcing — 

“  Sir  Henry  Mordaunt.” 

To  one,  at  least,  of  the  two,  the  interrup¬ 
tion  was  most  welcome,  and  the  pld  banker, 
glad  to  escape  further  discussion  upon  a 
subj  ^ct  which  pidned  him  deeply,  rose 
hastily,  and,  advancing,  shook  his  friend's 
hand  cordially,  exclaiming — 

“  Well,  Harry,  my  boy,  glad  to  see  yon." 
Like  all  his  race  for  ages  past,  Sir  Henry 
iMordauut  was  very  handsome.  Tall  in 
tigiire,  bronzed  in  complexion,  in  the  prime 
of  life,  with  a  bright,  open  face,  full  of 
frolic  and  daring,  a  generous  heart,  though 
not  over  steady  head,  our  new  acquaint¬ 
ance  was  a  general  favourite.  Mr.  Beau¬ 
mont  liad  known  him  from  boyhood,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  dissimilarity  of  their 
characters,  a  strong  esteem  aud  friendship 
had  arisen  between  them,  aud  into  his 
affectionate  regiu-d  Sir  Henry  had  taken 
Frances  in  a  greater  degree  than  she 
thought  at  all  necessary,  or  ^wite  approved 
of.  So,  being  tborom^y  sMt  of  hnmoor 
to-day  with  herself,  the  worid,  and  every¬ 
body  in  it,  she  determined  upon  giving  the 
frank,  kind-hearted  vitdtor  a  rebuff,  and, 
instead  of  returning  his  greeting,  stood 
quietly  by  the  table,  without  noticing  him. 

Sir  Henry,  however,  genuine  and  unsus¬ 
picious  as  a  cliild,  never  imagined  there 
was  any  reason  or  motive  for  her  conduct, 
but  went  up  to  her  at  once,  and,  taking  the 
unwilling  hand,  said — 

“  Tliey  told  me  you  were  not  well  when 
I  called  yesterday ;  I  trust  you  are  better 
today.” 


A  shade  of  annoyance  crossed  the  girl’s 
face  as  she  replied — 

“  I  was  perfectly  well  yesterday.  Those 
stupid  servants,  I  suppose,  m^e  some 
blunder  in  my  direction ;  I  merely  sold  I 
was  engaged.’’ 

It  was  now  the  gentleman’s  turn  to  look 
disconcerted. 

“  I  am  sorry,”  he  began  proudly — for 
Franoes’s  intention  to  affront  him  was  too 
visibk  even  for  him  to  ignore — but,  ere  he 
could  proceed,  Mr.  Beaumont  intermpted 
him,  saying — 

Come,  come,  what  are  yon  two  sparring 
abont  ?  Yon  never  meet  but  to  quarreL 
I  can’t  have  it.  Frances,  I  know  Harry  it 
come*  to  take  yon  for  a  ride,  so  run  np- 
stairs  and  put  on  your  habit,  and  do  learn 
to  be  peaceable." 

“  Indeed,  Miss  Beaumont,  I  shall  be 
most  gratefal  if  yon  will  permit  me  to  escort 
you.” 

Of  course,  of  course ;  she  knows  that, 
though  I  suppose  it  is  the  right  thing  for 
yon  to  say  ;  so  now,  unleu  yon  prefer  de¬ 
stroying  my  poor  little  mat  to  enjoying 
yourself  and  being  civil,  get  on  your  habit 
at  once,  while  I  order  your  horse." 

But  Frances,  pulling  out  piece  after 
piece  of  the  wool,  did  not  stir. 

'*  I  promised  to  call  upon  Miu  Erskine 
this  morning,”  she  said  perversely,  ”  and 
she  will  be  disappointed  if  I  do  not  go.” 

“  Hang  Miss  Erskine ! — I  beg  your 
pardon,  my  dear,  but,  though  I  admire  your 
frieud  with  all  my  heart,  1  can’t  endure  to 
have  her  always  set  up  in  thb  way  against 
Hurry’s  entreaties  (he  had  walked  to  the 
window)  and  my  wishes." 

No  thnnder-cloud  could  be  darker  than 
Frances  Beanmont’s  brow,  as  she  Mud — 

“  Miu  Erskine  is  my  friend." 

“  1  know  it,  my  dear,  and  Horry  is  mine, 
one  of  the  oldest,  best- loved  I  have.  Come, 
Frances,  give  npthis  cross-grained  fit,  and, 
to  please  me,  go  with  him.  A  ride  will 
do  you  good — ^s^  see  how  vexed  and  mor¬ 
tified  he  looks  I  Yoa  ought  to  be  like 
brother  and  sister  (Oh  I  the  artful  old  man), 
and  you  are  like  magpies.” 

There  was  no  resisting  the  old  man’s 
tone,  so  Frances,  although  reluctantly, 
yielded  compliance,  and  retired  to  equip 
herself,  while  her  uncle,  turning  to  bis 
guest,  continued — 

“  Come,  Harry,  don’t  be  down-hearted. 
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Women  ere  all  capriciont  at  times;  bat 
have  patience,  and  she'll  come  straight, 
and  all  will  go  right.” 

“  I  begin  to  doubt  it,  and  fear  that  she 
will  never  like,  never  care  a  rap  for  me.” 

“  Nonsense !  that  she  will,  and  love  you 
dearly,  too,  or  I'm  mnch  mistaken.  I  never 
saw  the  girl  yet,  who  conld  resist  a  hand¬ 
some  young  fellow  who  was  desperately  in 
love  with  her.  They  are  all  naturally  soft¬ 
hearted,  and  nothing  wins  love  like  love.” 

“  Well,  sir,  you  have  had  more  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  world  and  such  matters  than 
I  have,  and  so  have  a  better  right  to  know. 
Bat  I  must  say,  that  what  I  have  teen  of 
the  tender  passion  leads  me  to  a  conclu¬ 
sion  the  very  reverse  of  yoar  own — that 
is  to  say,  that  love  always  goes  by  con¬ 
traries.  A  man  loves  a  woman  who  does 
not  care  a  straw  for  him,  but  adores  an¬ 
other  who  does  not  think  of  her,  but  pre¬ 
fers  some  one  else,  who  is  indifferent  to 
him,  and  to  on,  ad 

“  There's  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  your 
remark,  certainly,  and  a  good  deal  of  mis- 
nthropy,  too.  Time,  however,  will  prove 
which  is  right,  and  in  the  meantime,  here 
comes  the  lady.” 

At  we  have  already  said,  Frances  Beau¬ 
mont  was  far  from  beautiful,  yet,  when  the 
entered  the  room  in  her  blue  habit,  som¬ 
brero  and  feathers,  her  clear  olive  com¬ 
plexion  heightened  by  the  glow  of  mingled 
anger  and  excitement,  others  besides  Sir 
Henry  Mordaiint  might  have  been  i?hrdoned 
for  thinking  her  a  moot  charming  object. 

”  That’s  right,  my  dear,"  said  her  uncle 
approvingly;  “now  yon  two  be  off  out  of 
my  way,  and  take  care  not  to  quarrel. 
Mind  you  bring  her  back  safely,  and  give  a 
good  account  of  yourself  at  dinner,  Harry.” 

“  Yes,  thank  you  ;  I  shall  bo  delighted 
to  come.  Are  you  ready,  Miss  Beaumont  ?'' 

Frances  bowed  aftirmatively — she  was 
still  too  much  annoyed  to  talk — and  they 
went  down-stairs  together. 

“  Ah  !  well,  that  will  do,  with  time  and 
patience,”  murmured  the  banker  to  him¬ 
self,  as  he  walked  to  the  window  to  see  his 
favourites  mount  and  ride  past. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  but  none 
the  less  true,  that  most  old  maids  and  old 
bachelors  have  very  strong  matrimonial 
manias.  No  one  takes  so  much  interest  in 
any  incipient  love  affair  as  that  dear  old 
maiden  aunt  of  ours,  who,  to  the  best  of 


our  belief,  never  was  in  love  in  her  life,  or 
in  the  slightest  degree  bordering  niH>n  it. 

And  this  peculiarity  was  strongly  de¬ 
veloped  in  Mr.  William  Beaumont,  who,  in 
bis  own  mind,  had  long  since  fixed  upon 
his  niece  Frances,  and  old  friend  Harry 
Mordaunt,  as  fit  hero  and  heroine  for  his 
present  romance. 

With  the  gentleman's  feelings  on  the 
subject  ho  was  perfectly  contented,  al¬ 
though  the  lady’s  coldness  was  by  no 
means  equally  satisfactory;  still,  the  old 
banker  was  of  a  hopeful  temperament,  and 
comforted  himself  with  believing  that  time 
and  patience  would  bring  all  things  round 
to  the  desired  issue. 

And  Frances,  what  were  her  feelings  7 

She  would  have  been  blinder  than  most 
women  had  she  remained  ignorant  of  the 
direction  in  which  Kir  Harry’s  assiduities, 
and  her  ancle's  open  encouragement, 
tended ;  and,  seeing  that  so  plainly,  and 
knowing  how  impossible  it  was  for  her  to 
respond  as  they  wished,  she  avoided  the 
former  upon  all  occasions — although  the 
baronet’s  attentions  were  far  more  tolerable 
than  those  of  any  other  of  her  admirers. 
He  was  honest-hearted,  true,  and  frank, 
with  something  in  his  free,  pray  spirit  that 
found  an  echo  in  hers ;  and  not  the  least 
point  in  his  favour  w.vs,  that  he  presented 
so  great  a  contrast  to  her  beloved  and 
hated  Edgar. 

Yes,  the  ends  of  the  earth  did  not  seem 
wider  apart,  or  more  unlike,  than  those  two 
rivals  for  Frances  Beaumont’s  love. 

Could  they,  however,  have  met  but  once 
on  equal  terms,  all  contest  must  have  been 
at  an  end,  for  the  might  and  force  of  Ed¬ 
gar’s  character  would  speedily  have  borne 
down  all  opposition.  But  this  could  never 
be.  All  the  seas  in  the  world  could  not 
divide  Edgar  and  Frances  more  than  his 
own  will  and  her  desire  for  revenge  had 
already  done ;  and  this  she  knew  and  felt, 
and,  strangely  enough,  the  knowledp^e 
brought  with  it  a  singular  kind  of  comfort. 

“  lie  will  never  have  the  power  to  de¬ 
spise  and  torture  me  again,”  she  repeated 
to  herself  with  bitter  emphasis,  “  for  I  will 
never  give  him  or  any  one  the  oppor¬ 
tunity.  No  msin  shall  ever  feel  that  my 
heart  is  in  his  hands,  to  wring  and  break. 
No.  I  shall  marry,  some  day,  I  suppose, 
and  then  I  shall  respect  and  like  my  hus¬ 
band,  but  love  him — never  1” 
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With  inch  feelings  as  these,  it  is  no 
marvel  that  the  girl's  dislike  and  opposi¬ 
tion  to  Sir  Henry  Mordannt  gradually  sub¬ 
sided.  His  presence  was  not  desired,  or 
looked  forward  to  with  delight,  but  it 
ceased  to  be  unpleasant  or  repugnant. 

One  day,  about  this  time.  Sir  Henry,  ac¬ 
cording  to  what  was  now  his  usual  custom, 
came  to  dine  at  Mr.  Beaumont's,  and,  in 
the  conversation  which  arose  after  dinner, 
mentioned  that  his  brother  wanted  a  sec¬ 
retary,  saying — 

“  And,  by-the-bye,  that  reminds  me  to 
ask  what  has  become  of  a  young  man,  a 
clerk,  whom  you  bad  some  time  since? 
He  would  exactly  suit,  I  think." 

“  W'hom  do  you  mean — Mr.  Staunton?” 

Frances's  heart  Uaped  wildly  at  the 
words.  Strange  to  say,  this  was  the  first 
time  she  had  heard  Edgar’s  name  since 
that  memorable  conversation  already  re¬ 
lated  ;  and,  although  she  had  pined  to  hear 
and  ask  about  him,  she  bad  never  dared 
to  do  so.  How,  then,  she  prepared  to 
listen,  as  Sir  Henry  replied — 

“Yes;  I  think  that  was  the  name.” 

“  He  was  a  slight,  handsome  man,  rather 
pale." 

“  Yes,  yes;  we  must  mean  the  same  per¬ 
son — what  has  become  of  him  ?” 

“  I  don't  know.  He  left  me  some  days 
back,  and  has  returned  to  Hertfordshire, 
probably.” 

“  Was  there  any  thing  wrong  about  him  ? 
Why  did  you  part  ?” 

“I  can  scarcely  tell  yoir,  Harry,  and 
that's  the  fact — not  from  any  fault  of  my 
own  seeing  or  finding,  certainly — but  1 
heard  some  very  unpleasant  things  about 
him  from  a  trustworthy  source  ;  and,  as  1 
cannot  endure  having  those  round  me  on 
whom  1  cannot  thoroughly  depend,  1  gave 
him  hit  congt.'' 

“  Oh,  well,  in  that  case  he  would  not 
suit  my  brother,  to  it  is  useless  thinking  of 
him.” 

“  Quite  so.  I  could  not  recommend 
him;  for,  although,  as  I  said,  I  had  no 
cause  whatever  for  dissatisfaction  myself, 
yet,  in  the  event  of  my  being  applied  to,  1 
should  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  repeat  the 
information  upon  which  I  acted.” 

Why,  at  these  words,  did  Frances  clasp 
her  bands  so  tightly  over  her  heart  ?  Was 
it  for  pleasure  that  her  vengeance  was  still 
pursuing  the  man  that  had  slighted  her  ? 


If  this  were  so,  surely,  never  before  did  joy 
look  so  like  sorrow.  She  gave  herself  ne 
time,  however,  to  analyze  her  emotion,  but, 
looking  resolutely  up,  said — 

“  So  Mr.  Staimton  is  gone  at  last,  is 
he  ?” 

“  Did  you  know  him  ?”  cried  Sir  Henry, 
his  quick  jealousy  alarmed  by  the  ques¬ 
tion. 

“  A  little.  I  have  seen  him.  Why  do 
you  ask?”  she  said  quietly. 

“  Oh,  for  no  particular  reason — idle 
curiosity,  nothing  more.  But  see  how 
beautifully  that  glorious  harvest-moon  is 
shining — will  you  not  come  out  upon  the 
ba|cony  and  enjoy  it  ?” 

“  No,  thank  yon — I  feel  too  idle.” 

“  But  you  promised  to  show  me  the 
effect  of  moonlight  on  those  old  trees  below 
the  lawn.  There  could  not  be  a  better 
opportunity ;  do  cenne.” 

.So  she  yielded,  and  went  forth. 

It  was  a  lovely  night;  of  that  clear, 
transparent  beauty  only  seen  in  early  au¬ 
tumn.  The  sky  was  blue,  deep,  and  pure 
as  a  sapphire,  end  the  rich  scents  ef  roses 
and  other  late  flowers  were  borne  upon  the 
air  from  the  garden  below,  on  the  parterres 
and  fountains  of  which,  the  moonbeams  lay 
sleeping. 

“  Oh  !  how  beautiful,  bow  quiet !”  sighed 
Francos,  advancing  to  the  extremity  of 
the  long  balcony,  and  gazing  dreamily 
into  the  peaceful  night;  “it  must  be  upon 
such  evenings  as  this  that  happy  spirits  re¬ 
visit  earth.’’ 

Again  she  sighed,  but  not  sadly,  for  a 
sod,  pleasing  languor,  the  effect  of  sur¬ 
rounding  intiurnccs,  stole  over  her  senses 
and  calmed  them. 

For  the  first  time  for  months  she  forgot 
Edgar — all  thoughts  of  sorrow,  vengeance, 
and  suffering — and  felt  an  absolute  plea¬ 
sure  in  her  own  existence;  and,  feeling 
thus,  she  stood  entranced  upon  the  bal¬ 
cony,  Sir  Henry  beside  her. 

Now,  that  Sir  Henry  Mordannt  loved 
Frances,  is  beyond  a  doubt ;  but  it  was  her 
outer-self  only — her  grace,  her  beauty — 
that  he  loved.  Of  the  higher,  nobler  part 
— her  mind  and  heart,  with  all  its  yearn¬ 
ings  and  failings,  its  aspirations  and 
struggles — be  knew  nothing ;  and,  even  if 
it  had  been  laid  open  before  him,  he  would 
have  been  none  the  wiser,  for  he  could  not 
have  understood  them. 
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Thu  wa«  the  reason  why  he  looked  on  | 
Frances  with  such  surprise,  as  she  leaned 
against  the  balustrade,  her  eyes  fixed  on 
vacancy — her  thoughts  far,  far  away  from 
earth  and  her  companion — and  this,  too, 
was  why  he  touched  her  arm,  broke  her 
dream,  anil,  at  such  an  ill-timed  moment, 
whispered  her  name. 

Frances  started,  as  if  pierced  by  an  I 
arrow ;  but,  in  an  instant,  she  remembered  ' 
that  her  late  vision  of  peace  was  but  a 
dream — that  the  past  was  blotted  out — 
that  she  had  nothing  but  the  present — and 
therefore  she  answered  sadly — 

“Yes — I  hear." 

“  Are  you  not  well  f 

“  C^nite — quite.’’  And  she  roused  herself 
to  answer,  “  Why  do  you  think  otherwise  ?” 

“  Because — because——”  he  stammered 
awkwardly ;  then,  with  a  desperate  effort, 
went  on — “  Miss  Beaumont,  I  have  long 
sought  this  opportunity — long  pined  to  say 
all  that  has  tilled  my  heart  since  the  first 
day  I  saw  you.  May  I  speak — will  you 
listen  to  me  now  ?” 

“  Yes,”  she  murmured  almost  inandibly. 

“Do  not  think  me  presumptuous,”  he 
continued ;  “  I  have  your  uncle's  sanction 
for  what  I  say — may  I  not  hope  for  yours 
dso?”  Then,  as  she  answered  nothing,  he 
proceeded — “  You  must,  for  some  time 
past,  have  seen  the  state  of  my  affections 
— that  all  were  centred  on  yourself — that 
I  honoured,  respected,  loved  you." 

“  You  have  known  me  so  short  a  time,” 
objected  Frances,  knowing  not  what  else 
to  say,  and  feeling  that  she  must  gain  time 
for  thought. 

“  So  short  a  time !”  and  the  young  man, 
encouraged  by  her  gentle  tones,  took  her 
hand.  “  So  short  a  time!  Oh  I  Frances, 
what  has  time  to  do  with  love  ?  Are  there 
not  people  whom  we  adore  from  the  first 
day  of  meeting — others,  whom  we  hate  fur 
ever  ?” 

Frances  shuddered  at  the  last  words,  and 
drew  back  her  hand. 

Sir  Henry  continued — 

“For  many  weeksl  have  seen  and  listened 
to  you,  day  after  day  ;  surely,  that  is  time 
enough  even  to  learn  to  love  ?” 

“  Perhaps - .  But  no — it  is  not  suf¬ 

ficient  to  have  taught  you  nnytliing  of  me, 
or  of  my  character — anything  beyond  the 
mere  surface,  to  which  no  man  ought  to 
trust.” 


“  You  argue — you  speak  coldly.  Oh, 
Frances,  you  do  not  feel  with  me,  or  yon 
could  not  speak  thus.  We  do  not  reason 
with  our  hearts.” 

“  It  might  be  better  if  we  did ;  better 
if  we  listened  more  to  reason,  less  to  pas¬ 
sion.” 

*•  Those  to  whom  such  a  course  is  pos¬ 
sible,  are  incapable  of  love.  You  are  cruel, 
Frances.” 

“  Indeed,  indeed,  I  am  not.  But  this  is 
so  sudden.  I  wish  you  to  pause — to 
think.” 

"  I  have — how  to  make  myself  worthy 
of  you — until  my  brain  has  seemed  on  fire. 
Listen,  Frances.  I  am  not  a  clover,  elo¬ 
quent  man,  in  whose  mouth  the  right 
words  are  ever  ready,  but  I  am  a  true  one. 
I  love  yon  with  all  my  heart— better,  per¬ 
haps,  than  those  who  talk  more— and  I 
implore  you  to  receive  and  return  it.  I 
know  yon  do  not  love  as  I  do ;  but  I  do 
not  expect  it.  I  can  wait.  Only  say  that 
some  day  you  will  be  my  wife.” 

“  I  cannot.” 

“  Why — oh,  why  ?  What  could  living 
man  do  for  you  that  I  will  not  do  ?  MThat 
love — devotion— could  any  offer  that  I  will 
not  exceed  ?” 

“Nothing  —  nothing.  Yon  are  most 
kind.” 

“  Kind  !”  he  echoed  fiercely.  “  Kind  ! 
That  is  not  the  word  I  want  to  hear.  I 
love  you — adore  you — and  you  must  he 
mine.” 

“  Must !  You  forget  yourself.  Sir 
Henry.” 

“  I  do,  I  do  !  Ah !  forgive  me.  I  am 
mad,  I  think;  but  it  is  you  who  have 
made  me  so.  Have  you  no  pity,  no  sym¬ 
pathy,  no  mercy  ?” 

“  Yes ;  hut  in  asking  for  more,  you  ask 
I  for  what  I  do  not  possess.  I  esteem,  value, 
respect,  but  I  do  not  love  you." 

“  I  do  not  deserve  it,  but  I  will.  Only 
consent  to  be  my  wife — yield  to  your 
father's  and  uncle's  wishes  and  my  prayers, 
and  the  love  I  will  give  my  lite  to  win 
will  surely  follow." 

“  Never.” 

“  Then  you  love  another !"  And  the 
speaker's  eyes  flashed  redly. 

“  No,  no !"  she  cried  wildly,  terror  and 
surprise  at  the  sudden  and  terrible  aceosa- 
;  tion,  for  a  moment,  overcoming  prodenoe 
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“  It  is  false — I  deny  it — 1  do  not  love  him 
— I  do  not — I  never  did — I  hate  him  !” 

“Him!  Him?  Whom  do  you  mean, 
Frances  f  Speak  out ;  be  candid,  be 
honest,  for  both  our  sakes.  Who  is  he  ? 
What  are  you  talking  of?” 

“  I  do  not  know — my  head — ah  I”  And, 
passing  one  hand  over  her  brow,  she  sank 
to  the  ground,  while  Sir  Henry,  in  the 
wildest  darm,  fearing  he  knew  not  what, 
rushed  back  to  the  room  they  had  so 
lately  quitted,  for  some  means  of  restoring 
her. 

Change  of  position  and  contact  with  the 
cold  marble,  however,  almost  instantly 
revived  her,  and,  ere  the  baronet  had  been 
a  minute  absent,  Frances  recovered  her 
senses  sufficiently  to  see  and  understand 
what  she  had  done,  and  the  necessity  of 
taking  some  immediate  and  decisive  step. 

With  bitter  sorrow,  she  saw  that  she 
had  betrayed  her  secret,  and  that,  if  she 
now  persisted  in  her  refusal.  Sir  Henry 
would  have  power  to  point  her  out  to  the 
world's  pity  or  derision,  as  a  deceived  and 
jilted  girl.  In  the  tirst  paroxysm  of 
jealous  rage,  she  doubted  not  that  he 
would  discover  the  name  of  her  lover,  and 
she  should  find  herself  the  s]H>rt  of  every 
tongue,  as  the  scorned  and  rejected  lover 
of  a  man  who,  in  station,  was  scarcely 
above  her  footman. 

The  idea  was  maddening,  but,  happily, 
the  picture  had  another  side. 

Let  her  accept  Sir  Henry,  become  in 
due  time  his  bride,  and  all  idle  tongues 
would  be  silenced ;  then  would  be  an  end 
of  the  inward  strife  and  torturo  of  the  last 
few  months ;  for  when  she  was  married 
she  would,  of  course,  think  only  of  her 
husband. 

Long  as  this  has  taken  to  write,  the 
thoughts  and  their  results  flashed  and  fol¬ 
lowed  each  other  like  lightning  through 
the  girl's  excited  brain. 

How  falsely  she  reasoned,  time  will 
prove,  but,  ere  her  suitor  returned.  Miss 
Beaumont’s  decision  was  taken. 

As  wo  have  said.  Sir  Henry  believed 
that  she  had  fainted,  and  was  therefore  no 
little  surprised  to  find  that  she  had  risen, 
and  was  standing  again  beside  the  balus¬ 
trade  ;  ho  advanced,  however,  with  the 
restoratives  he  had  procured,  and  offered 
them. 

Rather  less  eagerly,  rather  leas  tenderly 


than  before,  perhaps,  and  slie,  instantly 
observing  the  change,  and  penetrated  with 
alarm,  said  timidly,  raising,  Uien  lowering 
her  eyes,  with  a  sudden  blush — 

“  1  have  given  you  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  but  1  am  not  well  to-night.  Yon 
will  forgive  me,  Henry  ?’’ 

The  words  were  low,  indistinct — he 
could  scarcely  hear  them — but  one  was 
his  own  name.  Yes,  surely  she  called  him 
by  that;  she  must  then  care  a  little  for 
him.  So,  yielding  to  hope,  as  lately  to 
despair — forgetting  the  unexplained  sen¬ 
tences  which  had  so  alarmed  him — Sir 
Henry  cast  the  essences  aside,  and  threw 
his  arm  around  Frances,  exclaiming — 

“Thank  you  for  that  word,  dearest. 
May  I,  dare  I,  believe  it  sanctions  my  bold 
hope,  and  tliat  you  will  concede  this  dear 
hand  to  my  prayers,  that  you  will  consent 
to  bless  me  ?" 

“  If  yon  still,  and  really  wish  it.” 

Sir  Ueiwy  drew  her  closer  to  him,  whis¬ 
pering— 

“  My  darling,  my  own,  own  Fanny.’’ 

She  turned  cold  as  ice — she  sprang  from 
his  embrace — only  Edgar  had  ever  called 
her  by  that  name  before.  Edgar,  Edgar  t 
Seas  of  passion,  falsehood,  and  sin  rolled 
between  them  now ;  they  should  never 
meet  again ;  yet  she  could  not  bear  that 
name  from  any  other  lips. 

She  trembled — she  grew  colder.  What 
was  the  matter  with  her — was  she  about 
to  die  ?  Oh  I  that  it  were  to  1  Sounds, 
voices,  rang  in  her  ears,  her  eyes  grew 
dark,  she  wavered  and  tottered,  and,  if  her 
companion  had  not  caught  her,  would  have 
fallen  heavily  to  the  ground.  This  time 
she  had  really  fiunted.  When  conscious¬ 
ness  returned,  Frances  found  herself  lying 
upon  a  couch  in  the  drawing-room,  Sir 
Henry  kneeling  beside  her,  her  imcle  at 
her  feet. 

It  was  the  first  time  sense  had  ever  tho¬ 
roughly  deserted  her,  and  the  feeling  was 
to  like  what  she  imagined  death  to  be,  that 
she  had  hoped,  when  losing  sensation  on 
the  balcony,  that  her  earthly  troubles  were 
closing. 

It  was  with  a  heavy  heart,  therefore, 
that  she  was  summoned  back  to  life,  and 
looked  upon  the  kneeling  fonn  of  the  man 
whose  wife  she  had  that  night  promised  to 
become. 

'  The  sight  chilled  her,  and,  closing  her 
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eyes,  the  turned  her  head  aside  and 
sighed. 

‘‘  Ah,  that  is  right ;  you  are  better  now, 
dearest,"  said  the  lover  tenderly,  h  idling 
the  sigh  as  an  indication  of  recovery. 
“Can  I  get  you  anything— are  you  com¬ 
fortable?" 

And,  feigning  to  arrange  tlie  cushions, 
the  baronet  bent  down  and  kissed  the  mar¬ 
ble  brow,  wliich  lay  so  white  and  death¬ 
like  on  them. 

That  kiss,  solenm  seal  of  betrothal,  ran 
through  the  girl's  veins  with  a  thrill  of 
agony,  driving  back  the  newly- awakened 
life,  and  she  closed  her  eyes  once  more. 

“  Stand  away,  Harry — let  the  air  reach 
her.  She  is  worse — ring  for  Gabrielle.” 

Sir  Henry  obeyed,  and  waited  impatiently 
for  the  maid’s  appearance;  but,  ere  she 
came,  the  sufferer  had  again  rallied,  al¬ 
though  she  gladly  seized  the  opportunity 
thus  offered  to  retire,  saying,  as  she  did 
fiO— 

“  I  am  better  now,  uncle,  but  still  very 
hunt  and  ill.  I  think  I  had  better  go. 
Good  night ;  good  night.  Sir  Henry.” 

^Sir  Henry,"  repeated  he  with  tender 
reproach,  as  he  took  her  hand. 

“  1  heg  your  pardon ;  1  am  tired,  stupid 
— I  had  forgotten.  Good  night,  Henry.” 

“  Good  night ;  God  bless  and  watch  over 
yon,  my  darling.  I  trust  I  may  find  you 
ketter  in  the  morning."  Ajid  he  gazed  at 
her  so  wistfully,  so  affectionately,  that  tears 
started  to  her  weary  eyes  as  she  turned 
sway. 

Very  slowly  she  mounted  the  staircase, 
and  sadly  entered  her  beautiful,  luxurious 
chamber;  then,  undressing  as  quickly  os 
weakness  permitted,  dismissed  Gabrielle, 
and.  Hinging  herself  on  the  bed,  sobbed 
forth — 

“  Oh,  Edgar,  Edgar,  why  did  you  deceive 
me — why  did  you  ever  love  me,  to  leave 
me  thus  ?  Edgar,  Edgar !  oh,  would  that  I 
were  dead !'’ 

And  thus  she  sobbed,  and  wept  herself 
to  sleep,  like  a  worn-out,  weary  child,  to 
wake  again  and  call  on  Edgar. 

It  was  a  strange  betroth^. 

Well  might  Sir  Henry  say,  as  he  shook 
bands  at  parting  with  liis  host,  “Tills  is 
an  ill  omen  for  our  future  happiness." 

It  was  au  ill  omen,  worse  than  even  he 
knew  of. 

Alas !  where  would  it  all  end  ? 
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Don't  you  well  remember,  gentle  reader, 
when  you  were  young  (ah !  woful  when). 

.  sitting  on  your  mother's  knee  and  learning 
I  to  sew  ?  or,  if  not  placed  so  high,  at  least 
j  can  recai  your  post  on  the  Utile  stool  at 
;  her  feet,  and  how  the  long  strip  of  muslin, 

'  or  Harry’s  new  pocket  Londkerchief,  folded 
over  your  wee  huger,  was  continually  held 
!  up  for  inspection,  as  stitch  c-ucceeded  stitch  ? 
Aye,  and  do  you  not  also  remember  how, 

I  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  and  year 
I  after  year,  this  same  task  was  repeated,  and 
'  how  many  tears  were  shed,  from  time  to 
!  time,  when  that  cruel,  cruel  order  was 
j  given  for  the  big,  black,  crooked  stitches 
I  to  be  ail  unpicked  at  once,  and  never  re¬ 
peated  In  that  style.again  os  long  as  you 
lived! 

Perhaps,  too,  you  can  recai  the  first 
stocking  you  ever  darned,  or  tom  dress 
that  you  learned  to  mend,  and  haven't  alto¬ 
gether  forgotten  the  patch  put  on  your  petti¬ 
coat — who  knows  how  long  ago  I — which 
cost  you  so  much  trouble  and  time  because 
some  provoking  little  comer  would  peep 
out,  in  spite  of  all  your  coaxings  and  cou' 

I  trivings.  WeU.  after  all,  we  suppose,  if  you 
'  recai  these  trials  and  ruminate  over  these 
difficulties  now,  you  are  thankful  for  the 
discipline  they  afforded,  and  the  habits  of 
thriftiness  they  induced,  and  have  learned 
by  this  time  that,  however  the  meu  may 
talk,  women  don't  take  intuitively  to  their 
needle  and  patching,  but  that  a  great  many 
of  08  look  with  a  very  uncivil  eye  on  the 
very  necessary,  if  ignoble,  arts  of  stitching, 
sewing,  and  darning;  and  that  it  takes 
time — aye,  and  tears,  too-  to  conquer  even 
the  right  use  of  the  needle. 

Some  of  our  readers  will  say,  “But  what 
are  mothers’  meetings,  and  what  has  all  this 
to  do  with  mothers’  meetings?"  to  which  we 
reply,  “  Much ;"  for  these  social  gathermgs 
are,  after  all,  only  a  repetition  on  a  larger 
scale  of  our  juvenile  attempts  to  umierstand 
I  and  master  the  mysteries  of  needlework. 
The  working  women  of  the  metropolis 
I  have,  as  a  body,  been  trained  to  each  and 
I  every  description  of  labour,  except  that 
most  important  of  all  works,  the  art  of  con- 
I  triving  and  managing  for  their  families  and 
i  homes.  Their  mothers  before  them  were 
I  too  busy  with  their  washing  and  charing. 
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their  hawking  or  dust-sifUng,  to  spend  an 
hour  or  so,  a  day,  showing  Mary  Jane  and 
Matilda  Ann  how  to  hem  and  to  sew,  or 
even  to  dam  father's  stockings;  and  as 
at  school  the  inspector  thought  infinitely 
more  about  grammar,  geography,  and  the 
“  oloffies,"  the  mistress,  of  course,  took  the 
hint,  and  devoted  morning,  noon,  and  night 
to  cram  the  young  ladies  with  science,  to 
the  utter  neglect  of  household  instmction. 
And  the  consequence  ?  Of  course,  hun¬ 
dreds  and  hundreds  of  women,  mothers  of 
families  (and  pretty  large  families  they  are; 
too),  know  no  more,  in  this  our  metropo¬ 
litan  city,  how  to  make  the  most  of  balf-a- 
dosen  yards  of  calico,  than  the  squaws  of 
Timbuctoo,  or  the  ladies  of  Lapland.  As, 
unfortunately,  her  Majesty's  inspectors 
cannot  bo  prohibited  from  rating  over  our 
girls’  schools,  the  only  way  to  remedy  the 
evil  is  to  establish  meetings  all  over  the 
kingdom,  on  the  plan  of  those  already 
springing  up  in  every  part  of  London,  and 
which  we  have  no  hesitation  in  deolarlng 
at  once  the  most  efficient  and  the  most 
popular  method  now  in  use  for  the  benefit 
and  elevation  of  the  working-classes. 

We  suppose  there  are  few,  even  amongst 
our  country  readers,  who  will  need  inform¬ 
ing  that  there  are  many  scenes  In  London 
which  the  eye  of  the  stranger  never  dis¬ 
covers,  and  which  no  bribe,  were  it  even 
the  gold  of  Ophir,  conld  reveal.  There 
are  scores  of  secret  meetings  held  nightly 
in  London — very  few  persons  know  where 
or  why ;  for  the  great  town  has  more  inte¬ 
resting  matters  in  hand,  and  bigger  people 
to  look  after  in  more  fashionable  localities. 
However,  as  we  are  ardent  believers  in  these 
mothers’  meetings,  we  will  describe  one 
which  is  very  dear  to  us,  and  which  is  a 
very  fair  type  of  its  class,  so  that  this  new- 
old  work  may  be  registered  in  the  annals  of 
our  day,  and  in  the  hope,  too,  which  we  trust 
will  not  prove  a  vain  one,  that  some  sister- 
spirit,  who  may  never  have  heard  of  them 
before,  may  be  induced  to  folk  w  on  and  do 
likewise. 

We  are  thinking  of  a  large,  elegant 
room;  the  gas  is  lighted,  and  the  fire  hums 
brightly ;  the  curtains  are  drawn,  and 
chairs  wheeled  round  the  hearth ;  a  few 
new  books  and  papers  lie  on  the  table  close 
to  hand,  and  three  or  four  educated  persons 
are  engaged  in  earnest  conversation.  All 
at  once  ^e  half  hour  strikes,  and  the  two 


younger  ladies  rise  simultaneously  and 
leave  the  room.  It  is  night — dark,  wintry, 
cold,  perhaps  foggy  or  wet — ’but,  ah,  well ! 
they  soon  reappear,  equipped  suitably  for 
the  season  and  for  the  hour.  We  are 
thinking,  too,  of  a  large  old  room  standing 
at  the  end  of  a  dirty  court,  which  bears 
some  high-sounding  and  ill-chosen  name, 
and  see  there  the  gas,  the  long  table,  and 
the  living  audience.  We  stand,  Asmodens- 
like,  watching  the  stragglers  as  they  enter, 
and  notice  their  mien.  'Truly  they  are  pale 
and  haggard,  and,  for  the  most  part,  not 
too  clean  nor  too  tidy  ;  but  surely  there  can 
be  no  doubt  about  the  pleasure  expressed 
in  those  faces,  or  the  happiness  they  feel 
in  coining  here.  Our  triends  from  the 
square  now  enter,  and  a  buzz  of  welcome 
fmlows,  which  is  succeeded  by  many  in¬ 
quiries  after  babies  and  grandmothers,  sick 
^usbands  and  absent  children. 

When  order  has  been  established — and 
a  very  few  words  effect  that — some  simple 
hymn  is  sung,  and  one  of  the  ladies,  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  centre  of  the  group,  reads  slowly 
and  distinctly  a  few  words,  probably  not 
more  than  fonrteen  verses,  out  of  that 
blessed  and  ever-to-be-blesseid  Book,  which 
speaks  of  peace  to  the  weary,  and  consola¬ 
tion  to  the  distressed.  After  these  verses 
are  read,  they  are  explained  and  com¬ 
mented  on  by  the  same  reader,  who  con¬ 
cludes  with  a  short  but  earnest  prayer,  that 
what  has  been  spokeb  in  so  much  weak- 
ness,  may  be  carried  home  in  power  by  the 
One  who  alone  is  mighty  to  help,  and  that 
grace  may  be  given  to  all  to  profit  by  the 
word  spoken.  After  this  simple  exhorta¬ 
tion,  a  large  trank,  or  box,  is  unpacked, 
and  out  of  its  capacious  sides,  bags  of  all 
colours,  hut  all  of  a  uniform  size,  are  brought 
to  light.  Upon  each  bag  we  notice  a  small 
piece  of  white  paper  tacked  in  the  centre, 
upon  which  is  written,  in  a  neat,  plain 
hand,  the  name  of  the  worker  who  owns 
the  contents  of  the  bag.  As  fast  as  eye 
can  read,  and  voice  pronounce  the  names, 
the  bags  are  called  out  and  passed  on,  until 
at  last  the  whole  forty  or  sixty  women,  as 
the  case  may  be,  are  in  possession  of  their 
work.  But  stay,  not  quite  all,  for  some 
bags  are  empty  ;  and  see  now  the  women 
who  are  in  such  a  plight,  wending  their 
way  to  that  younger  lady,  wbe  sits,  without 
stirring  from  her  post,  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  table.  If  you  look  carefully,  yon  will 
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see  that  she  has  a  Dote>boolc  before  her, 
and  holds  a  pencil  in  her  hand,  and  has, 
besides,  several  slips  of  paper  close  by. 

That  tall  woman,  Mrs.  Smith,  to  whom 
she  is  now  speaking,  is  a  chimney-sweep's 
wife,  and  is  asking  fbr  three  >  ards  of  flannel 
“  for  him,”  i.  e.,  for  her  husband,  to  make 
him  a  flannel  shirt  The  order  is  written 
at  once  on  a  slip  of  paper,  ttnd,  at  the  same 
time,  entered,  with  the  date  of  the  month 
on  which  it  was  bought,  on  that  page  of 
the  book  devoted  to  Mrs.  Smith,  and  her 
several  payments  and  purchases.  Mrs. 
Smith  now  carries  the  slip  of  paper  to  the 
lady  who  stands  iu  the  middle  of  the  room, 
with  a  great  heap  of  flannel,  and  yards  and 
yards  of  calico  and  “  print”  before  her.  As 
soon  as  the  measurer  receives  the  ticket, 
the  required  amount  is  torn  off,  and  the 
work  carried  to  a  third  lady,  who  cuts  it 
out,  and  contrives  it  for  the  buyer.  When 
all  the  purchases  are  effected,  all  the  ladies 
take  seats,  one  here  and  one  there,  and 
commence  putting  in  a  gusset  for  one,  and 
cutting  out  a  gown  for  another,  while  a 
third  takes  up  some  pleasant  story,  or  use¬ 
ful  biography,  and  reads  for  the  edification 
of  the  workers.  Ever  and  anon  the  book 
is  laid  down,  and  the  conversation  becomes 
general  on  its  contents,  or  on  matters  con¬ 
nected  with  it.  Stranm,  weak,  or  erro- 
neons  ideas  are  met  ana  refuted ;  new  facta 
advanced  in  support  of  the  original  pro^ 
sition,  and,  if  necessary,  the  whole  question 
explained  in  familiar  terms. 

It  will  surely  require  very  little  reflection 
to  prove  the  mutual  and  great  benefits 
arising  to  both  workers  and  teachers  from 
these  weekly  gatherings.  Visitors  amoug 
the  poor  in  London  have  been  long  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  almost  utter  hopelessness 
of  house  to  house  visitation  in  the  metro¬ 
polis,  with,  of  course,  the  exception  of 
visits  to  the  sick.  How,  indeed,  can  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  any  real  importance  possibly  be 
considered,  while  the  “  gude  wife”  at  home 
is  wrin^g  out  Jemmy’s  old  blouse,  or 
washing  his  shirt,  and  the  visitor  is  sicken¬ 
ing  at  the  nauseous  smells  engendered  by 
the  same,  or  shivering  lest  the  vapour- 
bath  that  envelops  her  will  produce,  not 
many  days  hence,  an  attack  of  rheumatk  t 
We  don’t  say  a  word  about  the  chorus 
executed,  out  of  tune  and  time,  by  the  twins 
in  the  comer,  or  of  the  little  bairns  who 
are  all  toddling  in  to  sea  what  the  lady 


wants,  and  bear  all  she  has  to  say ;  yet  uU 
these  points  have  to  be  considered,  and 
hence  the  plan,  now  growing  so  general,  has 
been  adopted  of  gathering  the  women  to¬ 
gether  in  a  large,  clean,  well-lighted  room, 
for  the  purpose  of  instruction  in  needlework 
and  other  domestic  matters. 

Now,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  if  no 
more  good  was  effected  than  the  drawing 
together  of  two  different  classes  of  society, 
some  benefit  would  have  been  effected  by 
these  meetings;  but  when  we  remember 
that  very  many  of  these  poor  women  have 
actually  no  knowledge  of  needlework  what¬ 
ever — that  they  are  untidy  and  slatternly, 
simply  because  no  one  has  taken  the  time 
and  the  pains  to  teach  them  how  to  become 
tidy  and  neat — that  too  many,  alas  1  never 
hear,  at  home,  one  word  of  kindness  and 
sympathy,  to  say  nothing  of  encouragement 
to  higher  mms — when-  we  remember  that 
for  them  there  are  neither  dinner  partiea, 
nor  tea  partiea,  nor  supper  parties— «11 
matters,  good  reader,  whereby  yon  and  1 
become  retoed,  and  forbearing,  and  intelU- 
gept — wo  say,  when  thus  is  remembered  the 
utter  blank  in  the  lives  of  such  women,  no 
wonder  that  these  meeting  humble  though 
they  be,  are  so  highly  prued. 

Now,  there  is  one  other  feature  in  them 
which  greatly  increases  their  popularity. 
We  allude  to  the  fact  that,  in  lUl  cases, 
weekly  payment  is  taken  for  the  goods 
supplied  to  them,  and  this  in  such  sums 
as  may  be  most  convenient  for  the  pur¬ 
chaser;  the  committee  protecting  them¬ 
selves  against  loss  by  a  counter-rule,  which 
prevents  anything  being  taken  away  till  it 
is  paid  for ;  and,  in  one  case  that  came  under 
our  notice,  a  poor  woman  was  actually  six 
months  making  and  paying  for  a  new  dress! 

The  benefits  of  such  a  club  may  be 
shown  in  the  two  following  cases,  which 
we  know  to  be  true.  One  instance  was 
that  of  a  poor  woman  who  had  a  new  cot¬ 
ton  gown,  which  she  assured  us  was  the 
first  neto  gown  the  had  had  for  eight  yeartl 
for  she  had  never  been  able  to  spare  all  at 
once  the,  to  our  readers,  small  sum  which 
would  purchase  such  an  article ;  she  also, 
of  course,  saved  the  price  for  making  it, 
as  one  of  the  ladies  cut  it  out  and 
“  fixed”  it  for  her.  The  other  case  was 
that  of  a  woman  who  bought,  made,  aad 
paid  for  two  flannel  shirts  for  her  hus¬ 
band,  and,  after  they  were  finished,  in- 
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formed  ue  that  thry — that  it,  the  and  her 
hutband — considered  the  school  a  yery  line 
thing ;  “  for  you  see,”  the  added,  “  all 
along  IVe  been  a-trying  to  get  him  a  warm 
shirt,  but  I  never  could  spare  the  monetj  all 
at  once — half-a-crown  is  a  heavy  sum  to 
the  like  o’  us.  1  hope  you’ll  prosper,  that 
I  do ;  that  school  is  a  fine  thing.” 

It  is  not  nnnsual,  in  many  of  these 
clnbs,  to  allow  a  percentage  of  4d.  in  the 
shilling  on  every  article  bought — the  diffe¬ 
rence  being  made  np  amongst  the  members 
of  the  committee — so  that  good  tiannel  is 
sold  at  8d.  a  yard,  prints  at  3id.,  and  stont 
calico  at  .3d.,  which  brings  these  things 
irithin  the  reach  of  tlie  poorest  members. 

Sometimes  a  sick  club  is  joined  to  the 
working  club — bnt,  in  our  opinion,  that 
had  better  be  managed  by  another  set  of 
ladies,  on  quite  another  night — and  is  a 
far  more  difficult  affair,  and  one  requiring 
great  prudence  to  manage  properly. 

As  some  of  our  readers  may  like  to  see 
the  rules  nsed  for  the  guidance  of  sncli 
meetings,  we  subjoin  them,  hoping  that 
they  may  prove  nsefnl : — 

1.  This  meeting  consists  of  women  living 

in  the  district  of - . 

2.  That  a  meeting  of  the  members  be 
held  at  Paradise-court,  John-street,  every 
Tuesday  evening,  at  seven  o’ckx;k. 

3.  That  each  meeting  shall  commence 
and  close  with  singing  and  prayer ;  and, 
in  the  course  of  the  evening,  a  portion  of 
Scripture  be  read,  and  so  explained  that 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  shall  have  the  first 
place. 

4.  Flannel  shall  be  retailed  to  the 
mothers  at  8d.  per  yard ;  calico  for  shirt¬ 
ing,  at  3d. ;  prints  for  aprons,  &c.,  at  3^d. 

a.  That  payment  for  the  work  will  be 
received  in  such  sums  as  are  most  con¬ 
venient  to  the  mothers. 

r>.  When  a  garment  is  made  and  paid 
for,  it  may  he  taken  home,  but  no  garment 
is  m  be  taken  away,  until  it  is  completed 
ana  paid  for. 

In  conclnsioo,  we  can  only  add  that 
every  parish — nay,  every  district — ought 
to  have  at  least  one  such  meeting  attached 
to  its  schools,  and  that,  before  long,  we 
expect  very  confidently  to  see  every  high- 
minded  and  active  woman  the  centre  of 
such  a  group  as  the  one  we  have  just  now 
been  attempting  to  describe.  M.  S.  H. 


THE  “WILL"  AND  THE  DEED. 

A  TALE  IN  TWO  CHAPTERS. 

I. 

When  old  Mr.  Sampson,  the  timber- 
merchant,  was  on  his  last  legs— or,  rather, 
when  he  was  clear  off  his  last  legs,  and 
had  taken  to  his  death-bed,  where  he  lay 
wheezing,  and  panting,  and  propped  np 
with  pillows — he  sent  for  his  lawyer  to 
come  and  make  a  record  of  how  he  de¬ 
sired  the  riches  that  he  had  no  further  use 
for,  to  be  bestowed.  Said  he — 

“  It's  all  over,  Mr.  Cheazle ;  I  shall  be 
gone  before  the  evening.  Mind  ye,  I  don’t 
mind  going — I  am  glad  to  get  away. 

Nobody  likes  me — nobody  ever  did  like 
me,  except  my  little  granddaughter  here. 

Poor  Maggie !  Don’t  cry,  chick  ;  feel  lor 
some  more  chestnuts  in  the  pocket  ot 
granddad’s  coat,  that  hangs  behind  the 
door.” 

“  My  dear  rir,"  began  the  lawyer,  “  I 
am  sure  the  universal  esteem  in  which  you 
are  held - " 

"  The  universal  humbug  1"  growled  old 
Mr.  Sampson.  “  Where  is  there  a  neigh, 
hour  of  mine  but  would  as  lief  crack  a 
joke  or  whistle  a  jig  over  my  bit  of  a  mole¬ 
hill  in  the  churchyard  as  elsewhere?’’ 

“  Keally,  my  dear  Mr.  Sampson,"  agiun 
ventured  the  conciliatory  Mr.  Cheazle,  “  I 
have  no  doubt  that,  should  the  worst 
happen,  yon  will  be  sinoerely  regretted——”  [ 

“  By  all  who  knew  me,"  interrupted  the 
old  man  bitterly;  “which  means,  by  my 
tailor,  my  bootmi^er,  and  that  sort  of  fry. 

Well,  no  doubt  they  will  regret  me ;  bnt 
they  wouldn't,  if  they  could  still  go  on 
measuring  nse  for  boots  and  breeches.  No,  ^ 
sir ;  I  have  but  one  friend  left — he's  be¬ 
hind  the  door  now,  waiting  for  you  to  go 
out,  that  he  may  come  in." 

“  Shall  I  call  in  your  friend  who  is  be¬ 
hind  the  door?"  suggested  the  lawyer.  ' 

“  Perhaps,  Mr.  Sampson,  yon  had  better 
see  him  before  I  begin  my  little  business  ?” 

“  No,  no ;  don’t  call  him  in,’’  chuckled  I 
the  grim  old  timber- merchant.  “You  and 
he  wouldn't  agree  for  a  moment ;  yon 
would  faint  with  fright  at  sight  of  his  very  ■ 
shadow ;  you  would  be  screaming  for  the  ] 
apothecary  to  come  and  do  his  best  to 
drive  this  friend  of  mine  off!  It’s  different 
with  me.  I've  been  expecting  him  a  long  j 
time.  He'll  take  me  by  the  hand,  sir,  t 
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•when  niinn,  and  doctors,  and  lawyers 
have  all  turned  their  backs  on  me.  He, 
he  !  My  friend  is  a  staunch  one — he’ll  be 
the  last  to  give  me  the  cold  shoulder ! 
Death  is  the  name  of  my  friend,  Mr. 
Cheaxle !” 

“  We  bad  better  proceed  to  business  at 
once,  sir,”  remarked  the  lawyer,  looking 
anything  but  at  his  ease  as  he  spread  his 
writing  materials  before  him.  “I  await 
your  pleasure,  Mr.  Sampson.  How  do  you 
propose  to  distribute  your  estate  ?” 

I  don't  intend  to  distribute  it  at  all,” 
replied  the  timber-merchant  feebly.  “  I 

Iroean  to  leave  all  1  possess  to  the  poor 
little  wench  in  the  comer  there.  Do  you 
hear,  Maggie?  Do  you  know  I  have 
made  you  the  richest  lady  in  the  county  ? 
No,  thank  yon,  pet ;  I  mustn't  eat  chest¬ 
nuts." 

“  Am  I  to  understand  that  you  bequeath 
I  to  this  infant,  Margaret  Fleming,  the  whole 
[  of  jrour  estate,  without  reservation  or  con¬ 
dition  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Cheade  in  amaze¬ 
ment. 

“  Every  log,  every  brick,  everv  penny.” 
“  No  trifling  sum,  by  way  of  legacy,  to 
I  any  one — relative  or  otherwise — for  whom 
yon  may  have  a  regard  ?"  insinuated  Mr. 
Cheazle,  looking  amiable. 

“Not  a  brass  farthing,”  replied  Mr. 
Sampson  decidedly.  “  Stay  a  bit,  though. 
There  is  a  condition  I  must  impose  on  my 
I  heiress.  She  must  be  married  before  she 

j  is  twenty-one  years  old.  Look  here,  law¬ 

yer.  I  had  three  sisters ;  only  one  of  them 
married ;  the  other  two  went  just  as  mise¬ 
rably  as  I  am  going  now.  We  have  had 
enough  of  spinsters  and  bachelors,  and 
4  Maggie  svill  have  to  find  a  husband.* 

“  And  in  the  event  of  her  not  finding  a 
husband  ?”  suggested  the  lawyer. 

I  “Ehl  not  find  a  husband?  Well,  if 
j  she  is  goose  enough  to  forego  a  fortune  for 
the  indulgence  of  a  foolish  whim,  why,  let 

the  money  go  to  the  d - .” 

]  “  My  dear  sir!"  remonstrated  Mr.  Chea- 

1  zle  pleasantly,  “that  would  be — he!  he! 
— ‘  sending  coals  to  Newcastle,’  as  folks 
say.’’ 

“Well,  let  the  young  lady’s  guardian 
have  it,  then.” 

“  Whom  do  you  appoint  guardian  ?"  in¬ 
quired  the  lawyer. 

“  Well,  I  have  been  thinking  about 
.  that,”  said  the  old  gentleman.  “  Yon  know 


the  little  woman  who  used  to  be  my  house¬ 
keeper.  She  is  very  fond  of  little  Maggie, 
and  I  think  the  child  likes  her.” 

“  I  presume  you  mean  the  yonng  woman 
who  married  yonng  Mr.  Crusoe,  the  sur¬ 
geon?” 

“  Right,”  said  the  timber- merchant. 

“  Well,  I  mean  to  make  Crnsoe,  Maggie's 
guardian.” 

“But,  my  dear  sir,”  said  Mr.  Cheazle, 

“  yon  surely  have  heard  the  rumour  that 
Mr.  Crusoe  is  not  the  kindest  of  husbands 
— indeed,  that  he  actually  ill-uses  his 
wife?” 

“  I  have  heard  it,”  replied  Mr.  Sampson, 

“  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  mean  to 
leave  my  grandchild  in  his  charge.  Look 
at  it  from  this  point  of  view.  Next  to  this 
little  one  here,  I  have  most  respect  for  the 
young  woman  who,  ip  the  most  ungrateful 
way,  left  me  to  marry  this  surgeon.  Well, 

I  appoint  him  guardian,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  will  that,  in  the  event  of  Margaret 
Fleming  arriving  at  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
and  rema'ming  unmarried,  the  whole  of  the 
property  left  by  me  shall  revert  to  George 
Crusoe ;  with  the  proviso  that,  at  the  time, 
his  wife  is  alive  and  in  good  health.” 

**  Provided  that  hit  wife  is  alive  and  in 
good  health  at  the  time,  eh  ?”  mused  Mr. 
Cheazle  aloud. 

“Yes,”  replied  Mr.  Sampson  testily; 
“  that  is  plain  enough.  You  see  your  way 
through  the  business  now,  don’t  you?” 

“  On,  certainly,  my  dear  sir,”  replied 
the  lawyer,  with  a  peculiar  expression  of 
countenance.  “  I  eio  see  my  way  quite  clear 
— clear  as  possible.  A  most  humane  and 
Christian  determination,  sir.  You  see,  at 
one  stroke,  you  secure  to  your  grandchild 
an  affectionate  guardian,  and  secure  for 
your  late  servant — a  very  worthy  young 
woman — at  least  a  few  years’  civil  treat¬ 
ment  from  her  husband  1” 

Was  it  admiration,  or  something  else, 
that  caused  the  tremor  in  Mr.  Cheazle’s 
voice  as  he  uttered  this  speech  ?  From 
the  comportment  of  such  facial  muscles  as 
he  had  control  over,  it  was  admiration — 
almost  awe.  However,  there  is  no  mask¬ 
ing  the  eyes ;  and  those  belonging  to  Mr. 
Cheazle  wore,  at  the  same  time,  an  expres¬ 
sion  that  reminded  you  of  the  picture  of 
the  desert  and  the  dying  camel,  and  the 
vulture  swooping  down. 

“But  suppose,  my  dear  dr,”  sdd  the 
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■mooth-Toiced  Cheazle,  addressing  the 
kind-hearted  old  bear  who  sat  propped  up 
amongst  the  pilloars— “  suppose  that  Mar¬ 
garet  Fleming  should  die,  or  should  feel 
disinclined  to  marry ;  and,  this  being  the 
case,  further  suppose  that  Mrs.  Crusoe 
should  not  be  alive  at  the  time  Margaret 
Fleming  comes  of  age,  how - ” 

“  How !  why,  let  my  money  be  spent  in 
building  a  mad-house,”  roared  the  irate  old 
gentleman.  “And  now  be  off,  if  you 
please,  Mr.  Cheazle,  and  so  transform  and 
embellish  my  plain  directions  that  no 
honest  man  shall  be  able  to  understand 
them,  and  no  lawyer  to  gainsay  them; 
then  bring  the  precious  document  to  me, 
and  I  will  sigu  it.” 

II. 

I  almost  regret  that  I  have  pledged  my¬ 
self  to  confine  this  novel  to  two  chapters — 
it  is  like  heating  a  vatful  of  water  to  boil 
an  egg.  Besides,  I  flatter  myself  that,  on 
the  foundation  already  laid,  rather  a  pretty 
•tmcture  might  have  been  raised.  I  could 
have  given  you  a  description  of  the  lonely 
old  bachelor's  funeral,  with  the  speculations 
of  the  forlorn  little  Margaret,  and  the  jolly 
undertakers’  tea  that  was  prepared  by  the 
dead  timber-merchant's  uurse,  whose  hus¬ 
band  was  a  “  bearer”  in  the  employ  of  Mr. 
Burrows,  the  gentleman  who  undertook  to 
bury  Mr.  Sampson.  Then  I  could  have 
intmuced  you  to  the  Crusoes.  I  could 
have  shown  you  what  resulted  from  a 
marriage  between  a  handsome  fellow, 
whose  brains  had  all  run  to  curly  hair  and 
whiskers,  and  a  quiet  little  mouse  of  a 
woman,  full  of  tenderness,  but  not  pretty. 
A  chapter  or  so  might  have  been  made  out 
of  the  daily  life  of  the  child  Margaret  with 
the  ill-assorted  ptdr. 

Then  we  might  have  had  the  plotting 
and  scheming  between  the  wicked  Cheazle 
and  Crusoe  the  surgeon ;  for,  of  course,  the 
wily  lawyer  at  once  “  saw  bis  way''  as  to 
how  the  object  of  the  timber-merchant’s 
will  might  be  defeated.  Says  the  will,  “  In 
the  event  of  Margaret  Fleming  coming  of 
age,  and  remaining  unmarried,  then  do  1 
bequeath  the  whole  of  my  property  to  her 
guardian,  George  Crusoe,  provided  his  wife 
nail,  at  the  time,  be  alive.”  Then,  of 
course,  the  present  Mrs.  Crusoe  may  die  as 
soOB  as  she  likes,  for  so  long  as  there  is  a 
Mn.  Crusoe  produceable,  that  will  be  enough 


for  the  law.  This  fact  revealed  by  the 
lawyer  to  the  surgeon,  the  latter  is  so  pro- 
dig^  of  his  barbarity,  that  the  little  mouse 
of  a  woman  escapes  to  the  churchyard  with 
all  speed,  and  regretting  nothing  but  that 
she  must  part  from  little  Margaret. 

The  clever  reader  may,  if  she  pleases,  fill 
in  the  crude  skeleton  above  presented. 
Let  her  not  despair  of  success.  Let  her 
bear  in  mind  the  case  of  the  indefatigable 
Professor  Owen,  who,  on  being  shown  the 
upper  portion  of  the  skull  of  a  gorilla,  re¬ 
turned  a  life-size  drawing  of  the  (then) 
unknown  animal,  perfect  to  the  minutest 
hair  in  its  tail.  Let  the  indulgent  reader, 
1  say,  take  little  Margaret  and  her  sur¬ 
roundings,  and  make  her  his  own  until  she 
has  arrived  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  Then 
I  come  in  and  relieve  him  of  his  task. 

All  the  way  to  the  quaint,  quiet,  anti¬ 
quated  little  village  of  Sbeeprace.  in  Kent! 
How  is  this  ?  A  very  snug  practice  hud 
Mr.  Crusoe  at  Brompton ;  why  did  he  leave 
it  to  come  to  a  place  where  the  hedge-car¬ 
penter  was  the  only  undertaker  ?  Seldom 
is  the  door  of  the  tiny  shop  opened  more 
than  twice  a  day — once  to  take  down  the 
shutters,  and  once  to  put  them  up  again ; 
unless,  indeed,  the  customer  be  a  shy  maiden 
who  seeks  “  dragon's  blood,”  wherewith  to 
work  a  love  spell,  or  some  old  woman  for  a 
pen'orth  of  “  bold  almanack”  for  Johnny’s 
sore  heel. 

All  day  long  does  Mr.  Crusoe  sit,  and 
read,  and  smoke  in  the  dingy  little  shop- 
parlour.  Serene  and  placid  is  he,  except 
when  he  hears  the  pleasant  sounds  of 
laughter  and  singing  in  the  pretty  room 
above.  Then  he  fumes  and  frets,  and,  going 
to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  calls — 

“  Margaret,  unleu  you  wish  to  induce 
extravasation  of  blood  to  the  brain,  yon 
will  cease  that  noise  immeuintely !  ” 

And  over  the  head  of  the  stairs  Margaret 
peeps  down.  Good  heavens!  Was  ever 
such  a  fright  seen  before  7  Her  hair  is 
cropped  short  enough  to  delight  the  heart 
of  a  parochial  schoolmaster,  her  throat  is 
swathed  in  flannel,  and  eaving  over  her 
eyes  is  the  most  monstrous  green  shade 
that  ever  was  seen  I  And  yet— mystery 
on  mystery ! — the  eyes  beneath  the  green 
shade  are  big  brown  eyes,  and  merry  and 
brilliant  as  ever  adorned  a  pretty  face ;  the 
chestnut  hair,  short  as  it  is,  will  indulge  in 
rebellious  little  curls ;  the  swathed  throat, 
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throagh  which  but  now  issued  that  lark¬ 
like  music,  is  graceful  as  a  swan’s ! 

A  dozen  words  will  explain  the  whole 
business.  The  removal  from  London  to 
this  out-of-the-way  and  thinly-populated 
region,  the  disfigurement  of  pretty  Margaret 
Fleming,  and  the  stifling  of  her  very  voice, 
are  the  work  of  Mr.  Clieazle  and  George 
Crusoe,  that  the  one  great  end  may  be  at¬ 
tained.  Margaret  Fleming  mutt  not  be  a 
married  woman  on  her  twenty-first  birth¬ 
day.  Mr.  Crusoe's  great  card  is  to  per¬ 
suade  the  damsel  herself,  and  every  one 
else  who  made  inquiries  concerning  her, 
that  her  health  was  so  delicate  as  to  need 
all  bis  skill  and  care  to  keep  her  alive. 

“  How  might  your  niece  be  this  morn¬ 
ing  ?"  George’s  neighbours  would  ask. 

“  Very  sadly,"  he  would  reply.  “You  see, 
ma’am,  it  is  the  pulmonary  organs  that  are 
affected.  Twenty-one  coming  on,  toot 
Ah!  critical  time,  twenty-one,  1  assure 
you,  ma’am !’’ 

So  it  was  popularly  believed  and  asserted 
at  Sheeprace  that  Miss  Crusoe’s  “  puUarmy 
organ’’  was  out  of  tune,  and  that,  in  all 
probability,  it  would  cease  playing  altoge¬ 
ther  on  her  twenty-first  birthday,  which 
was  rapidly  approaching. 

Nevertheless,  her  pulmonary  and  every 
other  organ  continued  as  sound  as  an 
acorn,  and,  day  by  day,  she  grew  more 
beautiful,  aud,  despite  the  injunction  of 
her  guardian,  sang  as  blithely  as  the  linnet 
in  her  window. 

As  for  Mr.  Crusoe,  he  behaved  pretty 
much  the  same  as  ever,  only  that,  instead 
of  sitting  still  and  smoking,  be  spent  half 
the  day  in  pacing  up  and  down  the  little 
back  pa''lour,  and  re-kindling  his  much- 
neglected  pipe.  As  say  children  who  play 
“hot  boiled  l^ans,’’  he  was  “ getting  warm.* 

Now  it  happened  that  Mr.  ( 'heazle  pos¬ 
sessed  a  conlidential  clerk,  and  it  some¬ 
times  happened  that  he  was  trusted  with 
missions  and  messages  from  the  rogue 
lawyer  to  the  rogue  apothecary.  Single 
was  the  confidential  clerk,  good  looking, 
and  not  more  than  seven  and-twenty  ;  so 
you  will  not  be  surprised  that  his  first 
interview  with  pretty  -Margaret  Fletiiing 
was  not  also  his  last ;  indeed,  so  evident 
was  the  impression  that  the  lady  was 
making  on  Mr.  Cheazle’s  emissary,  that 
Mr.  Crusoe  became  alarmed,  and  refused 
to  let  the  young  man  see  her,  on  the  plea 


that  she  was  confined  to  her  cham 
through  nervous  fever.  The  confidential 
clerk  seemed  dreadfully  annoyed  at  the 
time,  but  was  seen  on  the  London  coach 
the  next  morning,  looking  particularly 
cheerful  and  happy.  I  wonder  if  a  certain 
little  note,  that  was  drawn  up  to  a  certain 
little  lady’s  chamber  window,  the  previous 
evening,  had  anything  to  do  with  this !" 

Three  days  to  the  day !  Mr.  Cheazle 
is  in  a  deUrium  of  hope  and  fear.  The 
young  man  from  Mr.  Cheazle’s  has  returned 
from  London  (he  saw  him  on  the  coach),  and 
Margaret  has  suddenly  grown  so  tractable 
that  she  docs  not  even  remonstrate  when 
be  informs  her  that,  from  certain  dangerous 
symptoms  she  is  exhibiting,  she  must  not 
leave  her  room  for  a  week.  Now  is  the 
time.  At  all  hazards  he  must  be  married 
in  three  days.  Already  be  had  resolved 
who  should  be  his  bride.  True,  she  was  a 
widow,  not  young,  not  pretty;  still,  she 
had  inherited  a  little  money  from  her  de¬ 
ceased  husband  (a  maltster),  and,  apart 
from  every  other  consideration,  he  was 
getting  too  old  to  be  fastidious.  As  far 
away  as  Yorkshire  did  the  lady  live,  so 
that  there  was  not  an  hour  to  be  lost,  as, 
with  a  light  heart,  he  packed  a  carpet-bag 
and  set  off. 

t'lang— clang — a-clang  !  Bang— clang 
— clang !  Have  the  Sheeprace  bells  gone 
mad,  or  have  the  inhabitants  observed  the 
departure  of  the  apothecary,  and  are  re¬ 
joicing  thereat  ?  Neither.  It  is  a  wedding  I 
Ah!  that  artful  confidential  clerk  I  True, 
he  did  go  to  London,  but  it  was  only  to 
procure  a  special  license,  and  to  hurry  l^k 
to  Sheeprace.  Oh,  the  handsome,  blush¬ 
ing  bride  I  Oh,  the  happy  bridegroom  1 
Oh,  the  hurrahing,  and  cap-throwing,  and 
cask- broaching  there  was  at  Sheeprace 
that  day ! 

And,  oh  I  the  dismay  of  the  ancient  and 
gallant  bridegroom,  Mr.  Crusoe,  when,  the 
n-xt  day,  he  arrived  with  his  newly-made 
wife,  late  the  maltster’s  widow !  Nothing 
could  exceed  his  rage— except  it  was  the 
fury  of  his  strapping  bride.  She  raved 
and  stormed — called  the  poor  apothecary  a 
“  fortune-hunter  ’’  (she  was  possessed  of 
about  forty  pounds)— and  threatened  to 
give  him  ov>‘r  to  the  police.  No  doubt  the 
hundred  pounds  a-year,  settled  by  Mar¬ 
garet  on  her  late  guardian,  helped  to  gild 
the  bitter  pill,  but,  to  hit  intimate  friends, 
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Mr.  Crasoe  was  often  heard  to  saj  that  he  I  drew,  and  the  family  circle  at  WakeheU 

would  willingly  give  np  the  annuity — and,  |  has  furnished  models  for  fdl  the  ne^ 

indeed,  all  the  rest  of  his  worldly  goods —  writers  from  that  time  to  the  present, 
if,  by  BO  doing,  he  could  bring  the  dead  Oliver  Goldsmith  was,  according  to  some 
maltster  back  to  life,  and  restore  to  his  biographers,  bom  at  Femes,  in  Leinster,  in 
arms  the  lady  who  was  now  Firs.  Cmsoe.  j  the  year  1731;  according  to  others,  in 

_ :  EIpbin,  in  172J).  The  former  names  and 

'  date  are  those  on  his  monument  in  West- 
P  O  E  T  S  t  nunster  Abbey.  He  was  the  youngest  son 

THEin  LIVES,  SONGS,  AND  HOMES.  1  *  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Charles  Gold- 

_ _ ■  smith,  and  one  of  his  brotliers,  of  whom  he 

OLIVER  GOLDSM  TH.  ^  hstd  three,  was  also  in  the  church,  and  is 

A  KETROGE^E  movement  carries  these  ^  1,,^,  be^^  ^  ^ 

Batches  back  to  our  friend  of  Ae  tin^  •  u  Village.” 

when  ladies  ornamented  (?)  their  fa^with  appear  to 

patc^,  and  gentlemen  their  hi^  with  devdoped  at  a  very  eilyage; 

powdei-to  the  gemal  ooi^anion  who  j^s  love  of  stod,  dng  men  and  women 
Ui  mtroduced  ns  to  Neighbour  Fbun-  ^as,  from  his  youth,  k  rSing  passion.  To 
oomugh  and  his  daughtw^  with  their  tfu*  he  did  not  distingnish^self  par- 
«d  top-knote;  to  Ifcs.  Pnmm«  Lady  ^,5,  ^holastic  career,  is  not  to 

^ey  and  Mim  Carohne  Wilhelmma  ^y^^  ^  f  ^ 

^eha  Skeggs;  to  Tonv  Lambkin,  Mrs.  hbfnturo  abUiiies;  as  it  fr  probkbi^  while 
Bardcaetle,  ud  At  the  first  r^l-  fellow-students  were  studying  books,  he 

lection  of  Oliver  Goldsmit^  we  see  Moses  was  studying  them;  and  we  owe  his  faithful 
setting  out  for  the  fair,  m  his  waistcoat  of  delinealtonsto  bis  early  and  assidtioue  oh- 
gosLng  CTeen,  and  his  h^^  cocked  wi^  1  eecvation  of  oharaeter.  His  edncation  was 
pins ;  or  Mr.  Burchell  loo^  on  at  the  |  ,  ^vate  academy,  and 

nrimcvM  pastime  of  hunt-the-sliMer;  or,  College,  Dublin; 

br.  Primrose  wgmng  on  the  V  hist^  ,  y^y^  profession, 

controversy.  V  e  see  also  the  man  who  I  'iuh^iquently  visited  Edinburgh,  and 
was  to  mil  Gie  country  deer,  ,  studied  the  different  branches  of  that 

And  passinj;  rich  with  forty  pounds  a-year;  !  gcJjace  there,  having  previously  given 
the  village  master  in  hie  little  sohool,  the  !  some  attentiou  to  it  in  Dnblin,  and,  indeed, 
parlour  tplsndonrs  of  the  village  ale-house,  i  attended  a  course  of  anatomic^  lectures  in 
and  the  seats  beneath  the  hawthorn ,  that  place. 

bnsh.  Careless  and  dissipated  was  poor  Gold- 

Has  ever  book  so  charmed  its  readers  in  1  smith’s  yonth ;  but  it  is  now  easy  to  per- 
soene  and  character,  and  so  defied  the  uni- '  oeive  that  much  of  this  arose  from  the 
ties  in  plot  and  construction,  as  the  “  Vicar  mistakes  of  either  himself  or  others,  which 
of  Wakefield?"  Was  ever  poem  more  beau- I  converted  the  student  of  nature  — the 
tiful  than  the  “Deserted  'N'illage,”  or  more  voluntary  wanderer  in  her  highways  and 
untrue?  We  fall  in  love  with  the  rustics,  ^  by-patlis — into  a  dweller  in  cities,  a  slave 
who  are  like  no  rustics  that  ever  country  |  of  tlie  desk  and  the  class-room.  Slow  to 
village  produced,  and — tell  it  not  to  the  advance  in  bis  academic  career  also — as  he 
temperance  societies ! — long  to  make  one  was  quick  in  attaining  fame  when  in  the 
in  the  ale-house  group,  and  fancy  it  is  be-  sphere,  and  engaged  in  the  work,  to  which 
cause  it  is  all  so  delightfully  real.  And  so  his  genius  was  suited — he  took  no  higher 
it  is ;  the  descriptions  are  perfect  of  things  I  degree  in  the  Dublin  University  than 
as  they  might  be,  but  as.  alas !  they  never,  j  Bachelor  of  Arts,  while  he  left  Edinburgh 
or  at  least,  very  seldom,  are.  Other  Uto-  without  having  completed  his  medical 
pian  dreamers  have  described  scenes  and  course,  not  taking  any  degree  in  physic, 
characters  which  could  not  exist ;  Gold-  in  fact,  until  some  years  after,  when  he 
smith  has  given  us  those  which  could,  but  only  obtained  the  in'erior  one  of  M.B.  at 
don't.  Not  in  bis  prose  writings,  though ;  Louvain.  The  cause  of  his  leaving  Edin- 
there  the  personages  are  as  true  to  nature  burgh,  and,  indeed,  Britain,  was  the  neces- 
ss  the  best  student  of  human  nature  ever  sity  of  escaping  the  consequences  of  having 
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made  himMlf  Ikibl*  for  tha  debt  of  an 
acquaintance. 

Aitisted  by  the  kindnons  of  two  friends, 
Mr.  Maclane  and  Dr.  Sleigh,  and  by  the 
generosity  of  a  rriative,  he  left  England, 
without  buaincss,  prof-'iwion,  or  any  certain 
plan  for  future  life — being  only,  as  has  been 
said,  a  medical  stitdent — and,  by  means  of 
various  shifts  and  chances,  continued  to 
spend  his  yoath  in  travelling  over  Europe, 
not  returning  to  England  until  his  27th 
year. 

Tha  liberality  of  bis  relative  enabled  him 
few  some  time  to  pursue  his  medical  studies 
while  abroad;  Imt  when  death  deprived 
him  of  this  resource,  and  left  him  a  penni* 
less  stranger  in  foreign  lands,  notliing 
daunted,  he  resolved  to  gratify  his  love  fmr 
travel  and  proceed  throngh  Europe,  sub¬ 
sisting  upon  any  means  which  chance 
might  offer.  Accordingly  he  snooeeded  in 
obtaining,  at  the  first,  a  travelling  tutor¬ 
ship,  and  be  has  himself  humorously  de¬ 
scribed  the  duties  of  his  ntuation,  and  the 
diaracter  of  his  pupil,  in  the  iictitions 
narrative  of  the  Vicar’s  son,  George  Prim¬ 
rose. 

Haring  parted  from  his  companion  after 
a  short  period,  by  mutual  consent,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  done,  living  among  the  peasantry 
of  the  different  countries  through  which 
he  travelled,  obtaining  the  means  of  sub¬ 
sistence  chlefiy  by  his  skill  in  music, 
which  procured  him  the  scanty  pay,  or 
rather  alms,  usually  dealt  out  to  a  wander¬ 
ing  minstrel. 

in  contemplating  this  proceeding  of  a 
man  who  has  been  always  rather  pitied 
for  bis  tbongbtlessness  than  admired  for 
his  resolution,  people  generally  forget  to 
consider,  or  give  due  weight  to,  the  motive 
which  impelled  him  to  a  vagrant  life. 
Had  he  started  with  the  ostensible  purpose 
of  seeking  fortune,  and  been  even  mode¬ 
rately  sucoessful,  we  should  bear  less  of 
“  poor  Goldie but  success  should  be  mea¬ 
sured  by  the  amount  attained  in  that  for 
which  a  man  has,  striven,  not  in  that 
which  he  has  neglected  or  disregarded; 
and,  perhaps,  wisdom  may  often  be  com¬ 
puted  in  the  same  manner.  “  Poor  Goldie” 
was  probably  contented  to  remain  “  poor 
Goldie,”  so  that  be  did  bnt  satisfy  his 
insatiable  wish  for  inquiry  into  the  state 
of  society,  and  obtain  scope  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  studying  the  human  character. 


That  pecuniary  distress  in  after  hfe — 
which  might  have  been  avoided  by  a  more 
indostrions  and  frugal  youth,  preyed  ou 
his  mind,  and  helped  to  shorten  his  days — 
although  it  may  be  held  up  as  an  example 
to  direct  the  choice  of  others,  in  no  way 
alters  this  view  of  the  case.  Goldsmith 
was  not  a  fool,  who  did  not  know  how  to 
acquire  riches  and  independence,  bnt  n 
man  who  valued  other  things  before  them. 
His  pmdence  in  selecting  an  object  in  life 
may  be  questioned,  but  not  his  judgment 
as  to  the  right  mode  of  pursuing  it. 

We  confess  to  a  jealousy  as  to  the 
opinion  of  the  world  in  general  on  the 
character  of  this  favourite  poet.  Indis- 
criminating  in  his  generosity  he  was,  no 
doubt,  as  well  as  profhse  and  uncalculating 
in  his  own  expenditure ;  but  he  might 
probably  have  pnreliased  the  means  of 
gratifying  both  his  liberality  and  profusion 
by  a  more  sedulous  attention  to  moatgr- 
getting,  had  he  so  chosen,  without  incurring 
contempt  or  pity.  The  mistaken  idea,  too, 
founded  on  bis  and  similar  cases,  that 
mnins  is  incompatible  with  steady  pm- 
aence,  economy,  and  so-called  ”  common 
sense,”  cannot  be  too  much  or  too  seriously 
combated. 

Goldsmith  might  have  possewed  all  the 
weaker  parts  of  his  character — his  reckless 
benevolence  and  Ills  careless  extravagance, 
which,  by  the  way,  were  exhibited  during 
hia  years  of  indnstry,  not  during  whnk 
has  been  considered  his  idU  early  lifi^-~ 
without  a  spark  of  his  genius,  or  a  single 
impulse  of  his  unceasing  passion  for  know* 
ledjge.  And  he  might  have  been  prudent, 
fnigal,  and  worldly  wise,  without  a  trace 
of  that  untiring  perseverance,  that  conra- 
geons  resolution,  which  carried  him  through 
all  difficulties  of  danger,  poverty,  and  s^- 
denial,  straight  to  his  aim,  to  the  end  pro¬ 
posed  by  his  desires.  As  has  been  already 
said,  the  worth  of  the  object  may  be  diffe¬ 
rently  estimated,  but  diliitence  in  the  pur* 
suit  cannot  be  denied.  To  associate  folly, 
then,  with  this  or  that  particular  am¬ 
bition,  forgetful  of  the  place  the  indi¬ 
vidual  is  fitted  to  hold,  or  the  work  he  is 
suited  to  perform,  is  the  extreme  of  preju¬ 
dice;  and  to  charge  ou  genius,  faults  not 
necessarily  connected  with  it,  argues  no 
particular  degree  of  wisdom  or  discernment 
in  so  doing.  One  might  as  well  say,  all 
stupid  men  are  prudent,  or  all  illiterate 
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man  frngal,  as  that  genios  is  improvident, 
talent  nnavoidably  oonpled  with  care¬ 
lessness,  or  that  taste  is  deficient  in  those 
who  prefer  forest  to  mountain  scenery,  or 
love  the  ocean  better  than  the  land,  as 
that  wisdom  can  be  shown  in  no  other 
way  than  provident  forethought  for  worldly 
advantage.  Thus  far  a  defence  of  the 
man  who  said  of  poetry — 

Thoa  source  of  all  my  bUu  and  all  my  woe. 
Who  found'st  me  poor  at  first  and  ke^'st  me  so, 
and  who  was  happier  with  the  poetry  and 
without  the  riches,  than  he  could  have 
been  with  the  riches  and  without  the 
poetry. 

Poor  he  returned  to  England,  arriving 
in  London  in  17.58,  with  only  a  few  pence 
in  his  pocket.  His  flute  could  avail  him 
little  here,  so  he  applied  for  employment  at 
the  eetablishments  of  various  medical  prae- 
titkmera,  and,  at  length,  obtained  a  sitna- 
tian.  This  be  ahor^  exchanged  for  one 
as  assistant  in  a  school  at  Peckham,  kept 
by  Dr.  Milner,  and  whidi  was  probably 
procured  for  him  by  the  kindness  and 
interest  of  his  steady  friend.  Dr.  Sleigh, 
with  whom  he  resided,  by  invitation,  for 
some  time.  It  seems  probable  that  he  had 
no  intention  of  pursuing  either  the  medical 
or  scliolastic  profession,  and  these  pursuits 
were  merely  adopted  as  a  temporary  re- 
souroe ;  for,  nearly  from  the  time  of  his 
arriving  in  England,  he  had  been  engaged 
in  literature ;  and,  indeed,  the  “  Traveller,” 
his  first  published  poem,  had  been  begun 
while  he  was  yet  abroad. 

Like  most  yogpg  authors,  he  commenced 
by  contributions  to  the  periodicals  of  that 
day,  and,  being  successful  in  this  essay, 
having  formed  a  permanent  engagement 
with  the  proprietors  of  the  “  Monthly  Ke- 
view,"  he  relinquished  teaching,  and  de¬ 
voted  himself  thencefortli  to  the  pen.  His 
best  known  works  are  the  ”  Traveller,” 
the  “  Deserted  Village,”  Histories  of 
England,  Greece,  and  Rome,  “  Animated 
Nature,”  iind  the  “Citizen  of  the  World;” 
together  with  his  novel,  the  “  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,”  and  the  two  comedies,  “  She 
Stoops  to  Conquer,  or,  the  Mistakes  of 
a  Night,”  and  the  “  Good-Natured  Man.” 
The  ”  Enquiry  into  the  Present  State  of 
Polite  Learning  in  Europe”  is,  of  course, 
now  obsolete,  as  is  his  “  Geography,”  al¬ 
though  bis  histories,  incorrect,  imperfect, 
and  prejudiced  as  they  must  be  acknow¬ 


ledged  to  be,  still  maintun  their  place  as 
school-books.  Of  his  two  comedies,  the 
“  Good-Natured  Man”  was  not  so  successful 
as  the  “  Mistakes  of  a  Night,”  which  must 
ever  be  considered  as  one  of  the  best  on 
the  English  stage,  where  it  will  always 
keep  its  place. 

Of  his  poems  it  will  be  unnecessary  to 
say  anything — at  least,  anything  recom¬ 
mendatory  of  them  as  efforts  of  poetical 
genius.  Concerning  the  peculiar  ideas 
embodied  therein,  on  moral  and  sodal 
good  or  evil,  every  reader  miut  judge  for 
bimselfl  That  his  own  feelings  were 
earnest  for  what  he  considered  the  right  in 
both,is  evident;  they  bear  the  very  stamp 
of  sincerity.  His  minor  poetical  pieces, 
especially  the  “  Haunch  of  Venison"  and 
“  Double  Transformation,"  are  very  happy, 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  produ^ 
so  few  trifles  of  this  nature,  being  a  style 
for  which  his  genius  seemed  particularly 
suited;  but,  as  periodical  literature  en¬ 
grossed  a  great  deal  of  his  time  from  the 
period  of  his  commencing  author,  he  had, 
doubtless,  little  leisure  for  such  writing. 

On  first  commencing  his  literary  career, 
he  lodged  in  Green  Arbour-court,  Old 
Bailey,  but  afterwards,  on  his  circumstances 
improving,  removed  to  the  Temple,  and 
lived  for  some  time  in  a  respectable 
manner ;  indeed,  the  emoluments  derived 
merely  from  his  periodical  writings  were  by 
no  means  contemptible ;  nor  does  be  appear 
to  have  been  badly  paid— according  to  the 
then  value  of  literature  in  the  money 
market — for  his  other  productions. 

His  friend  Dr.  Johnson  tells  an  anec¬ 
dote  of  the  difiSculty  he  found  in  pro¬ 
curing  a  purchaser,  at  the  low  price  of 
forty  pounds,  for  the  “Vicar of  Wakefield,” 
when  the  author  was,  by  his  own  extrava¬ 
gance,  reduced  to  abject  distress ;  but,  be¬ 
sides  that  forty  pounds  was  considered,  at 
that  time,  a  fairer  remuneration  for  such  a 
work  than  ten  times  the  sum  would  be 
now,  we  must  allow  for  the  fact,  that  the 
style  of  the  novel  itself  was  so  different 
from  that  then  in  vogue — was  so  peculiar, 
so  original,  in  fact — that  it  perhaps  required 
the  genius  of  Dr.  Johnson  to  discover  its 
merits. 

Of  his  comedy,  “  She  Stoops  to  Con¬ 
quer,”  which  is  now  considered  a  very 
masterpiece  for  the  exhibition  of  histrionic 
genius,  and  has  fonned  a  study  for  dramatic 
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rous.  It  ii,  perhaps,  characteristic  of  the  |  rather  than  eitlier,  thought  himself  bound, 


learned  Doctor,  that  he  would  allow  no  one 
to  abuse  Goldsmith  but  himself,  and  once  j 
sternly  rebuked  a  party  of  acquaintances  , 
who,  not  content  with  animadverting  on  I 
his  weaknesses  of  character,  attacked  h's  I 
merits  as  a  writer,  by  saying  that,  “  If : 
nobody  was  suffered  to  abuse  poor  (ioldie  ' 
but  those  who  could  write  as  well,  he  | 
would  have  but  few  censors.”  I 

Doctor  Johnson,  frugal,  laborious,  and  | 
self-denying,  sternly  independent  and  un- 
weariedly  industrious,  yet  kind  and  gene-  i 
rous  when  his  friends  required,  may  be  j 
pardoned  for  the  contempt  be,  perhaps,  I 
rather  feigned  than  felt ;  or,  it  may  be, , 


in  his  character  of  moralist,  to  express; 
while  his  host  of  imitators  scarcely  deserve 
the  pity  they  consider  it  a  proof  of  their 
wisdom  to  bestow. 

Oliver  Goldsmith  died  at  the  early  age 
of  forty-tive ;  thus,  at  most,  the  space  ot 
time  devoted  to  his  numerous  works  com¬ 
prised  but  hflecn  years.  During  this 
period  he  compiled  three  histories;  he 
wrote  his  *'  Animated  Nature,”  also  chiefly 
a  compilation,  two  poems,  a  novel,  three 
comedies,  besides  regularly  contributing  to 
two  periodicals :  all  this  is  not  the  work  of 
an  idle  man. 

lie  was  buried  in  the  Temple  burying- 
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dAutantes,  he  was  himself  so  doubtful,  with  much  anxiety,  to  learn  the  result  of 
that  only  the  pressure  of  pecuniary  cir-  the  experiment  after  the  performance,  he 
cnmstances  induced  him  to  offer  it  for  replied  to  his  eager  inquiries,  “  My  dear 
representation ;  and  he  declined  being  at  sir,  don't  be  afraid  of  squibs,  when  we 
the  theatre  to  witness  the  first  performance,  have  been  sitting  on  a  barrel  of  gunpowder 
fearing  lest  it  should  have  been,  in  play-  these  two  hours.” 

house  language,  “  damned.”  Nor  did  the  One  of  Goldsmith's  steadiest  friends  was 
manager,  Mr.  Colman,  entertain  any  very  Dr.  Johnson,  who  has  been  frequently  cen- 
high  opinion  of  the  piece,  or  anticipate  sured  for  indulging  in  h  tone  of  contempt 
the  favourable  reception  it  met  with;  as  when  speaking  of  the  man  to  whom  he 
it  is  related  that,  when  Goldsmith  came,  was,  however,  uniformly  kind  and  gene- 
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ground,  and  lii»  monament,  with  Doctor  I  dead,  and  write  epitaphs  on  him,  in  which, 
Johnson’s  rather  eulogistic  inscription,  is  |  of  course,  they  satirized  his  peculiaritlst. 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  I  These  effusions  being  sent  to  him,  he  pro¬ 

of  the  many  anecdotes  told  of  Oliver  ^  diiced,  at  the  next  sitting,  the  poem  above- 
Goldsmith,  some  are  too  hackneyed  for  |  mentioned,  which  contains  humorous  allu- 
further  recital,  and  others,  perhaps,  rest  on  sions  to  each  individual, 
no  better  foundation  than  the  gent  ral  sim-  |  Oliver  Goldsmith  was  a  fair  classical 
plicity  and  good-nature  of  bis  character,  scholar ;  without  having  made  any  great 
which  rendered  him  an  excellent  subject  |  figure  at  college,  he  had  been  sufiScieutly 
on  which  to  fix  a  good  stor^  of  credulity  |  studious  to  acquire  a  considerable  amount 
or  thoughtless  liberality ;  as  jesters  preface  '  of  that  learning,  and  his  poetry  bears 
their  good  sayings  with  the  name  of  some  evident  marks  of  his  having  made  the 
celebrated  wit,  attributing  to  the  known  literature  of  his  own  country  a  study,  not 
humorist  a  joke  they  fear  to  pass  as  their  merely  for  the  gratification  of  his  taste, 
own.  I  but  also  for  the  forming  of  his  judgment. 

It  is  related,  in  corroboration  of  the  love  Even  the  verse  of  Pope  is  scarcely  taore 
of  admiration  which  he  was  accused  of '  polished  than  his ;  and  we  do  not  find 
possessing,  that,  stopping  one  evening  on  ,  many  of  his  eontemporarise  or  predecessors 
his  way  to  dinner  at  Sir  .Joshua  Reynolds's,  equally  so.  His  prose  writings,  too,  are 
to  obseres  a  arowd  staring  and  shouting  at  irreproachable  in  style — ^his  language  being 
sonae  )mtm  hi  a  window,  be  was  remaj^ed  at  once  simple  and  elegant,  ftnrcibU  and 
byhfcMMd.Mr.  Bnrke,  who,  meeting  him  chaste.  In  fiction  bis  characters  are  never 
a  sheet  thne  eftrr,  at  dinner,  inquired  how  overdrawn,  and  their  peculiarities  are  de- 
he  enld  have  been  guilty  of  such  a  piece  veloped  in  a  series  of  minute  touches :  a 
ot  aMoetroas  iiMfiseretien  ?  distinctive  trait  in  his  genius  rivalled  by 

‘‘What  wee  it?"  seid  Goldsmith.  no  writer  hut  Miss  Austen.  No  one  else 

•Mj  dear  friend,"  replied  the  other,  I  brings  ns  so  intimately  acquainted  with 
"  de  pea  not  laeollsct  saying  aloud,  while  imaginary  personages,  with  so  little  sppa- 
standing  in  the  squars,  that  pou  wondered  |  rent  effort  in  the  introduction,  or  so  little 
hew  people  coaid  weete  their  thne  gazing  .  striving  for  individuality.  The  person  who 
et  a  p^  of  painted  Jeaebeb,  while  they  I  could  foil  to  grieve  at  the  knavery  prac- 
caCered  a  man  of  poor  talent  to  past  by  i  tieed  on  Hic  worthy  Dr.  Primrose  by  Hie 
aaoetieedf"  hsaeeoleat  llr.  Jenkkison,  ar  to  sympa- 

“  Doer  aMt  Indeed,  I  am  very  aofrp,'’  1  thize  with  Us  wife's  disappointment  in  the 
mid  Goldamith.  “  I  do  recollect  thinking  naluckv  bargain  of  the  men  spectacles, 
aemetbing  of  the  eort,  but  I  was  quite  an-  { er  Huak  it  et  all  improbable  that  a  whole 
conscious  I  bad  said  it  alond."  '  family  should  neglect  the  consideration  of 

Yet  such  a  story  is  but  a  slender  thread  where  tbeir  ‘great  family  picture  was  to  be 
on  which  to  hang  a  charge  of  overweening  bestowed,  is  unworthy  of  having  a  novel 
vanity,  and  there  are  few  persons  of  any  written  for  his  amusement. 

acknowledged  ability  to  whom  such  an  -  -  — 

idea  might  not  have  occurred ;  his  simpli-  MIQNON* 

dty  in  believing  that  he  had  said  what  he  QTFP.nAimHTPR 
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Maurice  de  Terrenoire,  too  con¬ 
scientious  to  allow  the  feelings  which  pos¬ 
sessed  Ills  heart  to  make  him  forget  duty, 
ardently  gave  himself  up  to  his  labours. 
He  communicated  to  the  Minister  the  re¬ 
sult  of  his  studies  in  Tuscany  and  in  Lorn- 
day.  An  occurrence  at  one  of  these  social  bnrdy,  and  received  such  tokens  of  ap- 
meetings  produced  his  little  poem  of  “  Re-  proval  as  might  have  flattered  his  self-love, 
taliatiun."  Being  absent  from  the  dinner-  could  that  sentiment  occupy  a  place  in  a 
table  where  he  had  been  e.xpected,  several  heart  wholly  possessed  by  otliers.  His 
of  the  party  agreed  to  consider  him  as  !  progress  to  success  only  gave  birth  to  a 


at  having  said  it,  are  much  more  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  gentle  poet.  | 

Besides  Johnson,  Goldsmith  enjoyed  the 
society  and  friendship  of  Sir  Joshua  Rey-  j 
nolds,  David  Garrick,  Edmund  Burke,  Mr.  ] 
Townsliend  (afterwards  Viscount  Sydney),  i 
and  a  number  of  other  men  of  note  in  liis  I 
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faint  hope  that  his  future  might  be  the 
more  cloMly  allied  with  that  of  the  being 
wlio  occupied  all  his  thoughts.  He  pic¬ 
tured  to  himself  the  happy  day  when,  hU 
labours  ended,  he  should  return  to  France, 
and  devote  himself  to  those  whom  it  was 
his  mission  to  protect. 

Meanwhile,  be  lived  only  in  the  news 
received  from  France.  He  only  desired 
that  the  letters  of  M.  Renard  might  con¬ 
tain  still  greater  details.  The  worthy  and 
officious  notary  found  the  greatest  delight 
in  this  little  romance,  which  he  imagined 
he  should  conduct  to  a  happy  termination. 
His  country  residence  being  at  Fonrqueux, 
within  easy  reach  of  St.  Gertnain,  be  could 
easily  know  everything,  and  confirm  every¬ 
thing  by  frequent  visits;  and,  in  bis  corre¬ 
spondence,  he  neglected  no  details,  for  it 
was  to  him  a  delightful  recreation,  alter  the 
vnlgar  and  prosaic  cares  of  bis  legal  duties. 

ThdrHe,  in  his  letters,  was  now  only 
called  Mignon ;  he  bad  adopted,  with 
every  one  else,  the  new  name  of  the 
orphan.  This  pretty  name,  so  sweet  to 
pronounce,  cansed  ^e  grave  Manrice  to 
smile.  The  name  would  recur  beneath  his 
pen,  during  his  dry  and  solitary  studies, 
and  perhaps  in  bis  dreams  it  wo^d  linger 
again  upon  his  lips.  The  beautiful  form 
of  Miguou  was  his  ideal:  that  was  the 
^adowy  goal,  of  which  be  could  catch 
scarce  a  gUmpse,  which  inspired  him  with 
so  much  courage. 

Above  all,  there  was  one  circumstance 
which,  to  him,  appeared  providential,  and 
which  responded  so  well  to  his  most 
cherished  desires  —  which  moved  and 
charmed  him.  He  became  aware,  by  M. 
K^nard's  letters — a  veritable  diary  of  the 
convent — that  Mignon  luid  become  the 
young  mother  of  Groziella,  and  that, 
under  the  happy  influence  of  a  friendship 
so  tender,  the  little  dumb  girl's  taste  fur 
sculpture  had  developed  itself.  What  rap¬ 
turous  dreams  sometimes  passed  through 
his  brain  during  his  long  hours  of  solitude ! 
How  he  congratulated  himself  on  having 
preserved  intact  Marx's  studio!  He  pic¬ 
tured  the  sweet  Mignou,  one  day,  con¬ 
ducting  by  the  hand. the  poor  little  child 
into  her  father's  studio,  and  assuring  to  her 
an  existence  doubly  protected ;  for,  per¬ 
haps,  he  himself  would  be  there !  His 
imaginutiou  lost  itself  iu  these  seductive 
vistas  of  the  unknown  I 


He  oonld  maintain  his  silence  no  longer. 
He  wished  to  prepare  Mignon  for  his  re¬ 
turn,  but  he  feared  saying  either  too  little 
or  too  muoh.  He  tore  up  letter  after  letter, 
in  which  his  sentiments  displayed  them¬ 
selves  too  plainly.  Would  it  be  proper  to 
speak  of  Mignon  ?  Would  speaking  of 
himself  interest  Migimn'/  Graziella  ap¬ 
peared  to  furnish  him  with  an  excellent 
pretext  for  bis  correspondence;  and  Mignon, 
through  the  agency  of  .M.  Kdtiard,  received, 
one  day,  in  the  presence  of  the  superior,  a 
letter  dated  from  Florence. 

The  sight  of  that  letter  was,  to  Mignon, 
the  most  important  event  in  her  conventual 
life.  The  superior  saw  her  blush ;  then 
Mignon  became  pale  as  death,  and  was 
obliged  to  sink  into  a  chair.  She  was  not 
mistress  of  that  first  emotion,  but  she 
quickly  recovered  her  self-possession. 

“  What  can  bo  more  natural  she  mut¬ 
tered,  endeavouring  to  reason  with  herself. 
“The  (fiend, introduced  to  me  by  my  father, 
writes  to  me,  after  more  than  a  year,  to  ask 
me  for  news,  or,  perhaps,  to  communicate 
with  me  on  business.  There  cannot  be 
between  ns  any  other  relations — his  sileDce 
has  proved  to  me  sufficiently  his  indiffe¬ 
rence,  and  this  estranges  us  completely. 
Why,  then,  should  I  be  more  moved  by  this 
letter  than  by  any  other  ?”  And,  recovering 
her  serenity,  she  opened  the  epistle,  and 
read  these  lines : — 

“  My  dear  cousin  Thdrese, — You  must 
attribute  to  indifference,  and  to  forgetful¬ 
ness,  the  silence  which  1  have  maintained. 
If  a  feeling  of  respect  has  imposed  that  re¬ 
serve  upon  me,  I  pray  you  to,  at  least,  be¬ 
lieve  that  your  good  father,  in  confiding 
you  to  my  cares,  reposed  his  confidence  in 
a  sincere  heart. 

“  I  have  mourned  with  you  over  him 
whom  we  have  lost.  I  have  promised  my¬ 
self  to  consecrate  my  life  to  replace  him ; 
and,  detained  here  by  duty,  I  have  never 
censed — I  hope  that  your  friendship  will 
permit  me  to  say  so — I  have  never  ceased 
to  occupy  myself  with  you.  A  sincere 
friend  has  informed  me  of  all  that  you  have 
suff'ered  in  the  paternal  house.  Fur  away, 
still  1  have  watched  over  you.  It  is  for 
you  to  withdraw  yourself  from  that  martyr 
who,  by  indirect  means,  has  induced  your 
step-mother  to  conduct  you  to  a  convent, 
where  I  hoped  you  might  bo  happy.  Can 
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you  forgive  me  for  having  thus  dUpoeed  of 
you? 

“  With  what  happiness  have  I  learnt 
that  you  are  cherished  in  that  refuge !  No¬ 
thing  of  what  occupies  you  is  unknown  to 
me.  Mignon — allow  me  to  call  you  by 
that  sweet  name,  which  those  who  love  you 
have  bestowed  on  you — that  name  which 
will  cause  you  to  forget  those  days  when 
yon  suffered  so  much  !  Permit  me  to  be 
your  adviser,  your  brother,  and  your  sup¬ 
port.  Will  you  repose  in  me  your  conti- 
dence,  Mignon  ?  We  shall,  perhaps,  have 
a  recollection  of  less  bitter  days;  and, 
moreover,  have  we  not  already  another 
bond  besides  memory  ?  Are  not  our  hearts 
united  to  mitigate  a  heavy  sorrow  ? 

“  Yes,  it  was  with  a  very  pure  joy  that 
I  was  animated  when,  far  from  you,  1 
learnt  that  your  tenderness  had  sought 
out,  as  if  by  an  instinct  dictated  by  our 
friendship,  a  poor  little  forlorn,  and  unhappy 
being,  near  you.  Gniziella’s  father  was 
my  intimate  fnend ;  he  yielded  before 
gathering  the  fruits  of  his  talents  and  his 
labours.  Since  I  have  known  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  that  family,  I  desired  to  protect 
and  save  the  poor  child.  It  is  by  my  in¬ 
tercession  that  she  has  become  an  inmate 
of  the  Convent  of  the  Augustines. 

•*  Can  you  understand  my  joy,  Mignon, 
when  I  learnt  that  your  tender  friendship 
had  triumphed  over  her  seeming  indiffe. 
rence  and  apathy,  and  that  her  vocation  as 
an  artist  was  awakened  and  developed  by 
your  attention  ?  You  are,  henceforth,  my 
companion  in  that  good  work,  to  which  you 
have  contributed  more  than  myself.  Shall 
we  not  find  some  happiness  in  together  oc¬ 
cupying  ourselves  with  our  little  dumb 
child  ?  I  reserve,  till  my  return,  a  sur¬ 
prise  that,  I  am  sure,  will  please  you 
greatly., 

“  What  a  happy  inspiration  was  it  that 
led  me  to  conduct  to  the  same  refuge  the 
two  beings  whose  protection  is  the  fondest 
desire  of  my  heart !  I  could  not  ask  for 
Graziella  your  friendship ;  but  see  you  not, 
Mignon,  something  providential  in  the  af¬ 
fection  which  attaches  us  both  to  the  same 
little  creature  ? 

“  I  am  now,  Mignon,  certain  of  appeal- 
ing  to  your  heart ;  I  need  only  speak  to 
you  of  the  dear  child  you  have  adopted ;  I 
am  sure,  thus,  of  reaching  your  aflection.  I 
hope  to  return  very  soon,  and  then  I  shall 
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inform  you  of  all  my  projects.  We  shall 
rejoice  together  upon  the  happiness  we  may 
yet  create. 

“  How  great  a  kindness  I  should  esteem 
it  were  you  to  reply  to  mo  by  a  few  lines  1 
It  will  thus  not  be  siud  by  myself  alone 
that  you  still  cherish  a  recollecUon  of  our 
friendship,  and  that  our  little  protegie  is 
under  the  guardianship  of  both ! 

“Faithfully  believe  in  the  unalterable 
attachment  of  your  devoted  friend, 

“  Maurice  de  Terremoire.” 

Afignon  read  the  epistle  twice  or  thrice 
ere  she  could  perfectly  comprehend  it.  It 
seemed  to  her  tliat  she  had  omitted  some¬ 
thing  by  a  too  rapid  perusal.  She  assured 
herself  that  Maurice,  in  this  long  letter, 
said  not  a  word  about  his  marriage.  His 
silence  with  regard  to  so  important  a 
change  in  his  life  surprised  her.  This  was 
a  grave  subject  of  meditation  to  her.  Then 
she  desired  to  banish  the  idea,  and  all  the 
others  which  her  imagination  created  in 
its  train.  She  only  desired  to  discover  in 
that  epistle  precisely  what  it  contained — 
the  proofs  of  a  sincere  attacluuent,  and  the 
tokens  of  a  generous  heart. 

She  experienced  the  keenest  emotions  of 
delight  on  learning  that  Graziella  was 
the  adopted  child  of  Klaurice.  .She  blessed 
the  happy  chance  which  had  directed  her 
heart  towards  that  poor  forlorn  creature. 
This  led  Graziella  to  become  still  dearer  to 
her,  and  the  child  could  not  understand 
why  she  was  embraced  with  more  than 
ordinary  tenderness. 

She  was  greatly  moved,  also,  at  learning 
that  Maurice  was  informed,  almost  day  by 
day,  of  her  occupations.  She  loved  to 
feel  herself  under  his  influence,  and  almost 
in  his  power.  But  she  could  not  divine  how 
Maurice  could,  so  fur  away,  have  directed 
her  step-mother  in  the  selection  of  a  con¬ 
vent  ;  for  she  well  knew,  in  the  depths  of 
her  heart,  what  it  was  that  had  caused  her 
to  seek  a  refi  ge  there. 

Her  thoughts  then  reverted  to  that 
printed  document,  which  one  day  fell 
under  her  eyes,  and  of  which  she  had  not 
forgotten  a  single  line.  She  began  some¬ 
times  to  doubt  what  she  had  seen,  and 
fancied  herself  under  the  influence  of  some 
illusion.  But  she  did  not  wish  to  abandon 
herself  to  these  uncertainties,  and,  by  the 
force  of  her  will,  she  directed  her  thoughts 
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gway  from  them,  to  dwell  aolely  on  the 
projects  of  Maurice  with  regard  to  Gra- 
ziella — upon  that  surprise  which  he  intended 
to  give  her,  and  in  which  she  (Mignon) 
most  take  a  part.  This  otFered  her  an  aim 
for  her  life. 

(To  be  continued.) 


LABOUR  AND  LEISURE. 

The  important  subject  of  "  female 
labour"  is  evidently,  at  last,  attracting  the 
attention  to  which  it  is  undoubtedly  en¬ 
titled.  It  has  already  passed  from  the 
first  phase  of  a  public  question — namely, 
when  it  has  too  few  friends — and  is  now 
rapidly  approaching  the  second  phase, 
which  all  political  and  social  questions  are 
certain  to  assume— namely,  when  it  may 
have  too  many.  For  the  last  eight  years, 
the  ENGLiaHWOMAH  S  Domestic  Maoa- 
ziiiE  has  been  a  constant  exponent  of 
those  truths  which  must  eventually  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  in  connexion  with  “  employ¬ 
ments  for  women and  it  has  contributed, 
in  some  degree,  to  the  present  condition 
which  the  subject  has  reached.  We  in¬ 
tend,  in  future  papers,  to  continue  our  re¬ 
marks  on  this  and  its  sister  topics,  and  will 
now  proceed  to  discuss  the  different  posi¬ 
tions  of  those  who  have  leisure  to  la¬ 
bour,  and  those  who  must  labour,  leisure  ' 
or  no. 

Of  work  in  general  there  are  three  sorts —  ; 
work  of  necessity,  work  of  duty,  and  work 
of  fancy — or,  rather,  perhaps,  there  are  in 
seciety  three  classes  of  workers — those  who 
are  obliged  to  work,  those  who  work  from 
principle,  and  those  who  work  from  whim — 
and  in  this  classification  there  is  less  dis¬ 
tinction  of  age,  sex,  or  position  than  might 
be,  on  a  casual  observation,  supposed.  It 
may  be,  indeed,  argued  that  none  are 
strictly  workers  of  necessity  except  those 
who  have  literally  “  daily  bread"  to  earn  ; 
but,  when  we  consider  that  a  place  in 
society,  a  position  in  public  life,  the  well¬ 
being  of  an  independent  estate,  all  demand, 
very  frequently,  no  inconsiderable  amount 
of  work  to  maintain  them,  we  must  allow 
that,  if  such  labour  be  not  necessary  labour, 
at  least,  as  the  things  themselves  are  con¬ 
sidered  necessary ,  the  labourers  are  workers, 
of  necessity. 

What  share  our  female  readers  take,  or 
are  obliged  to  take,  in  any  or  all  of  the 
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three,  must,  we  sliould  hope,  be  an  interest¬ 
ing  inquiry. 

Work  of  necessity  being  (as  we  have 
shown)  more  equally  divided  among  the 
different  classes  than  is  generally  imagined, 

I  it  would  be  easy  to  prove  that  it  is,  there- 
I  fore,  also  much  more  equally  divided 
I  between  the  sexes.  Besides  that  the  old 
I  as'^ertion  of  men  being  the  “  bread  eamera” 

I  has  been  by  late  statistics  proved  a  fallacy 
—  there  being  a  greater  number  of 
'  independent  women  than  were  at  all 
I  imagined  —  there  can  be  no  question 
'  that,  of  the  “  dependent"  women,  those 
nominally  supported,  or  even  actually 
maintained,  by  father,  husband,  brother,  or 
other  male  relative,  we  can  scarcely  say 
there  are  any  whose  services  are  not,  in 
some  way  or  other,  required  in  lieu  of  such 
maintenance. 

Nor  is  tliis  even  inapplicable  to  the 
higher  classes ;  general  superintendence  of 
family  affairs,  periodical  revision  of  family 
expenditure,  &c.,  taking  the  place,  in  such 
cases,  of  actual  personal  work.  However, 
as  nearly  all  toe  papers  of  this  series 
have  been  hitherto  addressed,  generally, 
at  least,  to  this  class,  and  have  had  re¬ 
ference  indirectly  to  this  sort  of*'  necessary 
work,"  it  will  be  well,  perhaps,  to  confine 
the  remarks,  at  present,  on  this  portion  of 
the  subject,  to  those  who  are  literally  self- 
supporting. 

For  every  one  active,  industrious,  and 
independent-spirited  woman,  who  fails  to 
attain  a  comfortable  position  in  life, 
throngh  want  of  ability,  means,  or  oppor¬ 
tunity,  there  is  at  least  a  corresponding 
one  who  is  disappointed  by  mistaken  ability, 
misdirected  energies,  or  unimproved  means 
and  opportunities. 

I  If  mistakes  in  the  selection  of  trade  or 
I  profession,  in  tbe  choice,  in  fact,  of  neces¬ 
sary  work  (where  the  choice  is  pos¬ 
sible),  are  common  among  men,  they  are 
twenty  times  more  common  among  women. 
*'  Shoals’’  of  governesses,  who  have  no  one 
qualification  for  their  task — the  important 
I  task  of  training  the  young  mind  for  time 
I  and  eternity — beyond  a  few  accomplish- 
I  ments  (sometimes  not  even  these)  attest 
this  fact.  Just  imagine  women  under¬ 
taking  to  cultivate  the  talents,  to  inform 
the  understandings,  and  direct  the  moral 
faculties  of  others,  who  have  themselves 
never  learned  to  reason  correctly,  to  think 
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justly,  or  to  judge  rightly  !  Among  this 
section  of  “  workers’’  alone,  the  mis¬ 
takes  are  almost  appalling  in  number. 
Young  creatnres,  amiable,  accomplished, 
and  well-informed,  but  wholly  undisci¬ 
plined,  without  tirmness,  without  wisdom, 
without  experience;  and  women,  old  or 
mkidle-Rged,  sagacious,  prudent,  and  firm, 
but  lacking  the  kindly  sympathy  which 
can  recommend  them  to  their  young  pupils, 
and  trained,  probably,  themselves,  within 
a  circle  of  narrow-minded  prejudice ;  both 
alike  undertake  this  work,  and  both  fail — 
fail  to  achieve  success  in  their  own  case, 
and  to  benefit  the  future  generation. 

Do  we  want  other  examples,  we  can  take 
them  from  the  hospital-wards,  from  our 
nurseries,  and  kitchens,  and  store-rooms ; 
from  the  emporiums  of  fashion.  We  shall 
find  nurses  without  intelligence,  patience, 
or  habits  of  observation  ;  nursemaids  with¬ 
out  cheerfulness,  animation,  or  affectionate 
manners;  and  milliners  without  taste, 
fancy,  or  invention. 

Has  not  many  an  individual,  the  very 
plague  of  a  nnrsery  and  its  tiny  inhabit¬ 
ants,  when  compelled  to  take  another  sphere 
of  action,  proved  herself  a  *'  treasure  ?  ” 
Has  not  many  a  poor  girl,  almost  at  her 
wit's  end  (it  ^d  not,  perhaps,  take  much 
time  to  g^  there)  trying  to  keep  order  in 
the  school- room,  or  puzzled  by  the  preco¬ 
cious  intellects  so  far  beyond  her  own,  be¬ 
come  a  most  invaluable  nurse,  when  sadden 
illneu  called  forth  her  hidden  stores  of 
kindness,  patience,  self-denial  f  How  many 
another,  in  a  different  rank,  half  starving 
npon  half  wages,  bocanse  “  really  her  work 

is  not  worth  more,”  while  Miss  B - and 

Miss  D - may  ask  what  they  please,  be¬ 

cause  they  have  so  much  taste  ^at  “  what¬ 
ever  they  put  out  of  bands  is  sure  to  sell 
immediately" — how  many  such  a  one  has 
made  the  most  tidy,  industrious,  and  econo¬ 
mical  wife  to  a  poor  man?  Poor  Miss 
Smith  or  Miss  Thompson  had  not  courage 
or  self-possession  to  quell  the  school-room 
rebellion,  or  tact  to  reply  to  missy's  in¬ 
quiries,  who  refused  to  be  satisfied  by  the 
old  adage,  “little  girls  sliould  not  ask 
questions ;”  but  she  has  endurance  enough 
to  watch  all  night  by  a  sick  bed,  and  gen¬ 
tleness  enough  to  bear  the  unmerited  re- 
proaebings  or  complainings  of  the  fretful 
patient.  Sally  Stokes  and  Bessy  Grubbs 
never  had  taste  enough  to  pin  a  ribbon  or 


place  a  flower ;  but  they  scour  the  floors 
capitally,  and  scrub  their  saucepans  to  per¬ 
fection. 

It  may  be  asked — (  'an  people  in  general, 
and  women  particularly,  always  choose? 
Do  not  surrounding  circumstances,  rather 
than  any  selection  of  their  own,  mark  out 
for  them  their  path  in  life  ?  We  must 
certainly  reply  that  surrounding  circum¬ 
stances  nsnally  do.  But  then,  we  must 
add,  that  it  is  because  they  are  permitted. 
They  are  permitted  by  pride,  by  prejudice, 
by  timidity,  by  want  of  due  reflection,  by 
neglect  of  self-examination — that  self-ex¬ 
amination  which  shows  us  not  only  our 
faults  and  short-comings,  but  from  what 
mental  or  moral  want  our  faults  and  short¬ 
comings  proceed — they  are  permitted  by 
all  these  to  have  a  much  greater  influence 
than  they  should ;  and  even  where  they 
do  not  determine  the  selection,  they  limit 
it.  If  they  do  not  point  arbitrarily  to  one 
only  path,  they  at  least  close  up  innumera¬ 
ble  avenues.  This  is  a  lessening  evil,  how¬ 
ever.  Every  day  is  extending  the  sphere 
of  women’s  work,  opening  up  to  them  new 
sources  of  proKtaMe  employment ;  and 
every  day,  also,  is  removing  the  prejudices 
and  objections  which  lie  in  the  way  of 
those  who  choose  to  be  independent ;  the 
choice  is  every  day,  therefore,  more  and 
more  in  their  own  hands,  and  the  chanoee 
of  their  success  dependent  on  the  wisdom 
they  display  in  making  it. 

Of  the  workers  from  principle,  incom¬ 
parably  the  fewest  in  number  are  to  be 
found  among  females.  In  charitable  and 
philanthropic  works,  women  have,  no  doubt, 
assisted,  and  nobly.  They  have  done  more; 
they  have  originated,  planned,  and  exe¬ 
cuted  ;  they  have  set.  on  foot,  and  com¬ 
pleted.  But  still,  of  the  whole  number  of 
labonrers  for  the  public  good,  women,  as  yet, 
are  certainly  in  the  minority ;  and  when 
we  consider  that,  of  the  labourers  from  prin¬ 
ciple,  only  a  portion  (bo  it  more  or  less) 
are  avowedly  workers  for  the  public  good — 
the  term  including  those  who  labour  merely 
to  refute  error,  to  establish  a  truth,  to  ad¬ 
vance  science,  to  improve  art,  to  develop 
their  own  talents,  to  increase  their  own 
knowledge— the  minority  becomes  very 
small  indeed ;  these  abstract  considerations 
being,  with  a  few  brilliant  exceptions,  left 
almost  completely  out  of  the  (^oulations 
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of  women,  when  entenng  on  a  field  of 
labonr. 

Comparatively  few  men  care  to  be  with- 
ont  some  pursuit  in  life.  The  learned  pro¬ 
fessions  number  many  in  their  ranks  who 
have  no  actual  need  to  study  or  practise — 
divinity,  law,  or  physic.  All  the  best  sol¬ 
diers  are  not  soldiers  of  fortune ;  every 
statesman  is  not  in  need  of  a  place  or  a 
pension.  No.  The  love  of  employment, 
“work  for  work’s  sake,”  or,  better  still,  for 
the  sake  of  spending  time  aright,  does  cer¬ 
tainly  seem  to  enter  more  largely  into  the 
economy  of  man's  nature  than  woman’s. 

This  want  of  a  particular,  and  sufficiently 
engrossing,  pursuit  in  life,  to  women  not 
necessitated  to  labonr,  has  beev  much  dwelt 
upon,  and  particularly  of  late,  as  an  evil  of 
their  position ;  and  it  cannot  be  too  fre¬ 
quently  or  earnestly  dwelt  upon.  But  it  is 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  is  an  unavoid¬ 
able  or  imposed  evil.  If  women — espe- 
I  cially  young  women,  in  the  upper  or  middle 
ranks  of  life — do  fritter  away  their  time  on 

I  worsted-work,  wax-flowers,  and  poticho- 
manie,  while  their  brothers  are  pursuing  art, 
learning,  and  science — fighting  their  conn- 
tiy's  battles,  or  assisting  her  councils— we 
are  not  aware  that  any  one  demands  it  of 
them. 

I  We  do  not  believe  that  they  are  required 
I  or  expected  to  be  merely  well-dressed  dolls. 

If  the  dolls  grow  tired,  and  cry  “  I  am 
I  a-weary,  weary,”  in  this  “  dreary”  do- 
I  nothingness,  then  we  deny  that  they  have 
■  been  compelled  to  snch  a  state,  and  we  bid 
■  them  up  and  change  it.  If  they  cannot  be 
soldiers  or  senators,  they  may  be  artists, 
historians,  philosophers,  or  something  else, 
as  tlieir  talents  direct  them. 

Tliere  are  few  people  who  have  not  | 
.  ability  enough  for  the  pursuit  of  some 
natural  science — botany,  geology,  entomo- 
I  — ***'*'  none,  perhaps,  who  could  not, 

by  well-directed  study,  obtain  a  sufficient 
j  amount  of  information  in  history,  bio¬ 
graphy,  &c.,  to  fill  up  their  otherwise 
I  vacant  linurs,  and  to  constitute  those  studies 
a  real,  actual  business  of  life.  * 

The  talent  for  painting  is  possessed  by  a 
greater  number  of  women  than  men  ;  yet 
with  very  few  is  it  ever  cultivated  to  per- 
'  fcction — to  anything,  indeed,  beyond  the 

capability  of  copying  a  head  in  crayons,  or 
a  bouquet  in  water-colours.  Yet  who  pre- 
j  vents  all  or  any  of  these  pursuits  ?  Who 

± _ 


forbids  these  resources  to  women,  any  more 
than  a  participation  in  schemes  of  benevo- 
lence  and  charity  ?  No.  We  greatly  fear 
that  the  ple.a  so  often  urged  by  women, 
who  even  have  many  household  duties  to 
attend  to,  of  “  really  no  time  to  practise,” 
“not  a  moment  for  reading,”  is  not  strictly 
correct. 

That  it  may  require  very  excellent 
management  to  be  able  to  arrange  a  suffi¬ 
cient  portion  of  time  for  study  and  accom¬ 
plishments,  must  be  admitted ;  and  that 
even  this  will  not  prevent  occasional  inter¬ 
ruptions  of  the  best  system,  is  too  true ; 
but,  in  general,  we  fear  the  inclination  is 
the  thing  most  wanted ;  and,  with  almost 
all  young  unmarried  women,  in  good 
health  and  tolerably  easy  circmnstances, 
it  must  be  the  only  thing. 

And  here,  in  speaking  of  “  inclination,” 
another  word  on  unsuitable  work.  Why 
must  all  women  be  accomplished  ?  All 
men  must  not  bo  linguists,  artists,  and  mu¬ 
sicians.  Many  very  well-informed  men 
know  nothing  of  music.  Many  others — 
though  a  smaller  number — are  not  profi¬ 
cient  in  the  modern  languages ;  and  there 
are  also  not  a  few  who  are  no  artists.  Vet 
these  men,  unless  they  are  mere  club- 
loungers,  find  some  resource  against  ennui. 
May  not  women  do  the  same?  W’hen  you, 
dear  young  friend,  grow  tired  of  trying  to 
sing  “  Annie  Laurie,”  and  find  that  yon 
have  little  voice  and  less  car,  wo  seriously 
advise  yon  to  go  into  your  father's  or 
brother's  library,  and  select  therefrom— not 
a  last  year’s  magazine,  in  order  to  look  for 
a  “  pretty  story’’ — but  a  set  of  those  unin¬ 
viting.  .stem-looking  books,  which  have 
engaged  the  best  energies  of  the  best  men 
— history,  biography,  logic,  law,  theolo^, 
metaphysics — and  yon  cannot  go  amiss. 
Lock  yourself  in  your  chamber,  and  read 
nothing  else  until  you  have  thoroughly 
mastered  your  subject.  Yon  cannot  ima¬ 
gine,  till  you  have  tried,  bow  refreshing 
this  proceeding  will  be,  or  how  interested 
yon  will  become  in  your  subject. 

Or,  suppose  yon  have  not  sufficient  brains 
for  this — as,  without  offence,  we  may  sup¬ 
pose — in  just  as  much  seriousness  we  say, 
take  saw,  and  plane,  and  hammer,  and 
manufacture  a  chair,  or  a  table,  or  a  box 
even.  Never  mind  its  being  elumsy ;  re¬ 
collect  how  long  a  time  Robinson  Crusoe 
took  to  make  his  earthenware,  but  he  sue- 
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oesded  at  last  If  you  find  youraelf  an- 
suited  either  to  be  a  student  or  a  mechanic, 
look  around,  and  you  will  not  fail  to  dis¬ 
cover  some  “  work’’  which  will  suit  you. 
Once  get  hold  of  the  principle  that  “work” 
is  an  absolutely  necessary  part  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  human  nature,  not  to  be  dispensed 
with  without  moral  and  physical  injury, 
and  you  will  work  for  work's  sake,  though 
you  do  not  need  to  do  so  for  bread  and 
meat. 

We  dwell  upon  this  part  of  the  subject 
as  being  by  far  the  most  important  to 
females.  Almost  all  women  will  work  for 
an  object,  be  that  object  their  own  or  their 
families’  maintenance,  the  promotion  of  a 
scheme  of  charity,  or  the  comfort  and  hap¬ 
piness  of  a  friend ;  but  they  will  not,  in 
general,  do  it  as  a  matter  of  dut^  to 
themselves.  Their  terribly  self-sacribcing 
nature  stands  in  their  way  here.  This 
“  terribly”  is  written  advisedly. 

It  is  proved  that  the  inferior  animals  are 
deficient  in  that  faculty  which  produces 
self-love — that  they  are  incapable,  beyond 
the  mere  instinct  of  self-preservation,  of 
understanding  their  own  interest  and  act¬ 
ing  accordingly.  Must  it  be  allowed  that, 
of  the  human  race,  woman  belongs  more, 
in  this  instance,  to  the  inferior  than  man 
does?  How  else  shall  the  fhct  be  ac¬ 
counted  for,  that  delicate  and  gentle  women 
will  work  themselves  to  death  for  an  un¬ 
worthy  relative—  a  husband  depraved  and 
brutal,  a  child  vicious  and  ungrateful — 
who,  if  this,  or  some  other  “  necessity” 
had  not  existed,  would  have  failed  to  be 
saved,  by  their  good  feeling  and  good  prin¬ 
ciple,  from  becoming  mere  dawdles,  fritter- 
iag  away  their  time  in  fifty  useless  employ¬ 
ments,  falsely  called  “  work  ?” 

Women  want  a  little  more  self-love — 
they  want  to  come  forward  and  assert 
themselves  a  little ;  not  their  “  rights”  or 
their  “  wrongs,”  or  anything  of  that  sort, 
hut  simply  “  themselves.”  They  want  to 
learn  to  be  active,  thoughtful,  learned, 
clever,  strong-minded ;  not  to  show  that 
they  are  superior  to  men,  or  equal  to  them ; 
not  to  exhibit  to  an  admiring  world  that 
they  are  capable  of  doing  this  or  that; 
not  even  for  the  sake  of  others'  good,  of 
the  general  benefit  of  society;  but  for 
their  own  sakes  alone. 

If  women  are  in  the  minority  among  the 
“  workers  from  principle,”  to  what  portion 


do  they  belong  among  the  “  workers  for 
whim?”  Let  ns  do  them  justice.  It  seems 
probable  that  here  the  sexes  are  pretty 
equally  divided.  All  work  beyond  the 
daily  earning  of  daily  bread  becomes  mere 
work  of  whim,  if  not  undertaken  on  a 
right  principle  and  steadily  followed ;  so 
'  that,  although  there  may  be  a  greater 
I  number  of  women  content  to  remain  with¬ 
out  any  positive  employment  useful  to 
I  themselves  or  others,  yet  of  those  who  do 
constantly  employ  themselves  in  works 
useful  or  useless,  without  an  object,  aim,  or 
end,  women  do  not  seem  to  bear  a  greater 
I  proportion  than  men.  Nay,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  many  of  the  useless,  purposeless 
em[^oyraents  of  women  are  not  in  one 
sense  works  of  whim,  being  pursued  most 
constantly  and  steadily ;  witness  our  great¬ 
grandmothers’  tapestry.  Here,  therefore, 
the  caution  must  be  to  all  alike — beware 
of  working  for  whim.  The  most  useful 
work  is  one  merely  of  whim,  if  yon  are 
not  engaged  in  it  for  a  right  purpose,  or 
from  a  right  motive ;  the  most  useless  is  not, 
if  your  purpose  and  motive  be  good.  The 
most  important  in  itself  is  a  whim,  and 
nothing  but  a  whim  to  you,  if  it  enters 
into  yonr  calculations  to  throw  it  aside 
when  you  can  find  something  more  pleas¬ 
ing;  the  least  important  in  itself  is  not, 
if  you  are  steadily  pursuing  it  for  some 
gOM  end. 

Charitable  works  are  very  frequently 
engaged  in  from  “  whims.”  A  whole 
town,  or  a  whole  village,  or  a  whole 
neighbourhood,  goes  wild  about  getting 
up  a  bazaar,  or  a  fancy  fiur,  or  a  con¬ 
cert,  or  something  else,  for  a  very  good 
purpose — the  founding  of  aa  hospitiu,  or 
the  establishing  of  a  school — work,  work, 
work  I  From  morning  till  night,  for  some 
weeks  or  menths,  gentlemen  solicit  pa- 
;  tronage,  and  canvass  assistance,  and  pro- 
I  pose  plans  and  arrangements ;  and  ladies 
sew,  and  paint,  and  snip,  and  gum,  and 
I  embroider,  and  write  notes,  or  else  run 
I  about  disposing  of  tickets.  The  concert 
I  goes  off;  the  fancy  fair  is  opened ;  the 
bazaar  takes  place.  The  accounts  are 
duly  audited;  tL.,  money  duly  laid  out; 
and  how  many  of  the  hundr^  engaged 
in  commencing  the  work  ever  Imtow 
another  thought  on  the  husiness?  How 
many  visit  the  hospital,  or  superintend  the 
school ;  or  even  miike  an  occasional  inquiry 
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to  Mtisfy  thcmselve*  that  the  proceeds  of  I 
their  “  work”  are  appropriated  rightly  and  I 
doing  the  purposed  good?  I 

For  the  most  part,  “  working  whims”  I 
are  very  general.  One  or  'two  people  set ' 
forward  a  ”  horticultural  mania”  or  a ' 
“poultry  mania,”  and  forthwith  all  their 
neighbours  work  like  galley-slaves  to  ■ 
equal  or  out-do  them.  Moruings  are  spent 
feeding,  cleaning,  housing,  in  tlie  one 
case;  digging,  raking,  pruning,  in  the 
other;  evenings  and  afternoons,  in  both, 
riding,  driving,  walking  after  rare  birds  | 
and  uncommon  plants;  until  two  or  three  . 
other  people  start  some  other  “  mania,’  , 
and  then  •  off  go  horticulturists  and  i 
poultry-keepers  after  the  new  “  whim.” 

Sometimes  an  entire  locality  becomes 
astronomical,  or  geological,  or  botanical, 
or  chemical ;  and  there  is  much  Lard 
study ;  and  many  colds  are  caught  gazing 
at  the  stars  on  frosty  nights;  and  there 
are  sprained  ankles,  or  dislocated  collar¬ 
bones,  procured  by  searching  after  speci¬ 
mens,  vegetable  or  mineral;  and  some¬ 
times  worse  results,  perhaps,  in  the  la¬ 
boratory.  Then,  when  a  few  months  have 
elapsed,  the  astronomers,  or  geologists,  or 
botanists,  or  chemists,  begin  to  discover 
that  perhaps  two  or  three  only  out  of  their 
number  have  any  taste  or  talent  for  such 
study,  and  that  the  remainder  might  just 
as  well  have  been  engaged  in  fattening  pigs 
or  mending  stockings. 

When  we  said  “  beware  of  working  for 
whim,"  we  would  be  understood  to  mean 
more  particularly,  beware  of  the  habit  of 
doing  so.  All  employment,  in  the  ab¬ 
stract,  provided  it  be  not  in  itself  a  wrong  i 
employment,  must  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  { 
beneficial.  And  employments  taken  up  j 
without  even  any  definite  purpose  beyond 
the  mere  principle  of  doing,  or  learning  to  | 
do,  something,  are  useful  in  preventing  a 
morbid  state  of  feeling,  or  a  babit  of  mere  , 
trifling ;  but  whatever  is  undertaken  should  ' 
be  done  well.  The  mind  is  in  an  unhealthy  : 
state  when  it  can  be  sat'isfied  even  with  ! 
mediocrity.  Perfection  should  always  be  I 
turned  at,  that  it  may  sometimes  be  reached. ' 
Strive  for  originality  also.  If  you  are  but , 
embroidering  a  collar,  ladies,  or  making  a  ' 
baby’s  dress,  don’t  go  quite  according  to  ' 
pattern.  Invent  something  ;  design  some  ; 
ornament ;  plan  some  improvement,  to  ' 
keep  your  faculties  awake,  and  you  will  \ 


gain,  if  nothing  else,  at  least  an  increased 
interest  in  the  work. 

One  word  more.  All  workers  who  are 
not  actually,  by  incessant  labour,  earning 
their  daily  bread,  should  allow  some  por¬ 
tion  of  time,  daily,  to  perfect  leisure.  Even 
the  bread  earners  should  endeavour  to  do 
so.  'riiis  is  a  point  in  wiiich  women 
lamentably  fail.  Tliere  are  among  them, 
us  among  the  other  sex,  of  course,  many 
complete  idlers ;  and  there  are  also  among 
them,  more  than  among  the  other,  many 
whose  very  business  is  a  species  of  idleness ; 
but  there  are  also  those  whose  activity  is  of 
such  a  restless  nature,  that  they  never  fold 
their  hands  and  close  their  eyes  to  think. 
May  we  venture  to  say,  that  this  is  one,  if 
not  the  chief,  cause  why  women  are  in  gene¬ 
ral  superficial?  The  cultivation  of  the  per¬ 
ceptive,  to  the  neglectof  the  reflective  facul¬ 
ties,  produces  a  state  of  mind  which  takes 
but  a  surface  view  of  the  concerns  of  life. 

Women  are  apt,  no  doubt,  to  spend  many 
hours  in  vague  fancies,  memories,  anticipa¬ 
tions,  surmises,  &c.,  all  of  which  go  by  the 
name  of  thoughts ;  but  the  time  so  spent 
is  not  employed  in  thinking.  No  subject  U 
actually  taken  up,  to  be  really  weighed, 
considered,  reasoned  on,  balanced  in  the 
mind's  judgment,  apart  from  prejudice, 
feeling,  and  self-interest;  no  opinions  are 
formed,  no  principles  examined,  no  theory 
inquired  into;  and  so  the  mind  becomes  in¬ 
different,  careless,  trifling ;  or  narrow,  dog¬ 
matic,  and  illiberal.  Work,  even  good 
work,  is  ill  done ;  talents  are  neglect^  or 
misapplied ;  and  the  babit  acquired  of  mere 
bodily  employment,  apart  from  the  engage¬ 
ment  of  the  mental  faculties,  which  pro¬ 
duces,  more  than  anything  else,  that 
“  weariness”  of  which  women  complain. 

Iw  conversiiiK  with  any  person  whose  ceod 
faith  and  sincerity  we  have  just  cause  to  doubt, 
we  have  always  the  unpleasant  feeling  on  our 
minds  that  he  has  us  at  a  disadvantage ;  as  we 
cannot  lielp  reflecting  that  he  has  received  all 
our  plain  statements  of  facts,  all  our  candid 
opinions,  all  our  real  hleas,  all  our  unexaggersted 
relations,  all  our  actual  impressions,  and  has  the 
|)Owcr  (which  he  will  not  fail  to  use)  of  mis¬ 
stating.  misrepresenting,  perverting,  suppressing, 
or  aggravating  what  we  imve  said  to  his  own  pur- 
p<ises ;  while  we  have  got  nothing  In  return  from 
him  but  lies— or,  at  best,  truth  mixed  witli  false¬ 
hood— and  the  first,  being  a  commodity  we  do 
not  deal  in,  is  utterly  useless,  while,  to  decom¬ 
pose  the  principles  of  the  latter — to  separate  the 
purer  from  the  baser  metal — we  may  neither  have 
the  time  nor  the  opportunity. 


COOKERY,  PICKLING,  AND  PRESERVING. 


Cooktrg,  ^ukling,  ssb  Igrtttibtag.  i 

Rich  Bride  os  CnRisTEHiHO  Cake. — Tske  Arc  : 
pooniU  of  the  liiieit  flour,  dried  mid  (Ifted,  three 
pounds  of  trcsh  butter,  five  pounds  of  picked  and 
washed  currants,  dried  before  the  fire,  twoimunds 
of  loaf  suKar,  two  nntmei.'S,  n  quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  inaee,  half  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cloves,  all 
finely  beaten  and  sifteil ;  sixteen  eggs,  whites  and 
yolks  kept  separate;  one  pound  of  blanched 
almonds,  pounded  with  orange-flower  water,  one 
pound  each  of  candied  citron,  orange,  and  lemon 
peal,  cut  in  neat  slices.  .Mix  these  ingredients  in 
the  following  manner ; — Begin  working  the  butter 
with  the  haml  till  it  becomes  of  a  cream-like 
eonslstencr,  then  beating  in  the  sugar;  for  at 
least  ten  mlmitas  whisk  tlio  whites  of  the  eggs 
to  a  complete  froth,  and  mix  it  with  the  butter 
and  sugar.  Next,  well  bent  up  the  yolks  for 
ftall  ten  minutes,  and,  adiling  them  to  the  . 
flour,  nutmegs,  mace,  and  cloves,  continue  i 
beatiug  the  whole  together  fur  hulf  an  hour  or 
longer,  till  wanted  fur  the  oven.  Then  mix  in 
lightly  the  currants,  olmumls,  and  cmidied  peels,  | 
w^  tlie  addition  of  a  gill  each  of  mountain 
wina  and  brandy ;  and,  having  lined  a  hoop  with 
paper,  rub  It  well  with  butter,  fill  in  the  mixture, 
and  bake  it  in  a  tolerably  quick  oven,  taking  care, 
however,  not  by  any  means  to  burn  the  cake,  the  ^ 
top  of  which  may  be  covered  with  pa|ier.  It  is  ' 
geoerally  iced  over  like  a  Twelftli-cake  on  coining  ' 
out  of  the  oven,  but  without  having  any  ornament 
on  the  top,  so  as  to  appear  of  a  delicate  phdn  , 
white. 

Lbisok  Crexsbcakis _ The  rind  of  a  large  i 

lemon.  S<|ueeze  half  af  the  juice,  three  eggs,  : 
half  a  pound  of  lump  sugar,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  ^ 
of  butter — to  be  melted.  { 

Gikoebbexr. — One  ounce  and  a  half  of  ginger 
well  bruised,  one  ounce  of  cream  of  tartar,  one  : 
pound  of  loaf  sugar,  and  one  lemon,  to  every 
gallon  of  water.  Put  these  ingredients  into  an 
earthen  pan,  and  pour  upon  tliem  the  water 
boiling.  When  cold,  add  a  teaspoonful  of  yeast  ; 
to  each  gallon.  Let  It  staml  twenty-four  hours,  ‘ 
then  skim  it.  Bottle  it,  and  keep  it  in  a  cool  ; 
place  before  you  drink  it 

Bice  Cake. — Half  a  pound  of  fine  crushed  lump 
sugar,  half  u  pound  of  ground  rice,  a  little  lemon- 
peel  chopped  very  fine,  and  six  eggs  beat  for  half 
an  hour.  When  all  mixed,  to  be  beat  another 
half  hour.  Bake  twenty  minutes.  ‘ 

To  Pickle  Osions. — Gather  your  onions,  when 
quite  dry  and  ripe,  nil  about  the  same  size,  not ' 
too  small.  Wash  the  dirt  off  them  (do  not  piu  a  | 
them);  make  a  strong  solution  of  salt  and  cold  ! 
water,  into  which  put  a  gallon  or  two  of  onions, 
or  os  many  us  you  wish  to  pickle.  Change  the 
water  and  salt  twice  a  day,  luoming  and  night, 
for  three  days,  saving  tlie  laat  water  they  were  ! 
in ;  then  take  the  outside  skin  olT.  Have  a  tin  ' 
saucepan,  large  enough,  or  nearly  so,  to  hold  them,  . 
ai  they  are  always  best  all  done  together,  into  I 
which  put  the  last  water  the  ouioiu  were  in,  and  . 
take  as  much  milk  and  add  to  the  water,  so  ns  to  : 
make  it  half  milk  and  half  water;  to  this  add  a 
double  handful  of  salt;  put  your  onions  in  it; 
have  a  skiimuer  with  boles.  Put  on  cold,  imd 
atand  by  and  watch  them.  Keep  constantly — from 
the  time  yon  put  you;'  saucepan  on  the  fire  till 


the  milk  and  water  bogini  to  boil — turning  the 
onions,  those  at  tlie  bottom  to  the  tup,  and  the 
top  ones  to  the  bottom,  and  so  on,  with  your 
skimmer;  tlic  milk  and  water  will  run  through 
the  boles.  Tlie  onions  will  become  transparent. 
Let  the  milk  and  water,  after  It  boils,  boil  for 
about  ten  minutes,  keeping  the  onions  stirred, 
but  in  stirring  them  be  particular  not  to  break 
one  of  them.  Then  have  ready  a  large  pail,  or 
pan,  with  a  large  colander,  into  which  turn  then 
to  drain,  covering  them  with  a  clntli  to  keep  in 
the  steam.  Place  on  a  table  an  old  cloth  of  some 
kind,  two  or  three  times  doubled ;  place  the  onions 
in  It  while  quite  hot ;  have  an  old  piect^  of  blanket 
or  flannel,  and  cover  It  also  close  over  tliem,  keep, 
ing  in  the  steam.  Let  them  remain  thus  till  the 
next  day,  when  they  will  he  quite  cold,  and  look 
yellow  and  shrivelled ;  take  off  the  shrivelled 
skins,  when  they  will  look  as  white  os  snow. 
Have  u  pan  ready,  and  put  your  onions  in  it; 
tlieti  make  a  strong  pickle  of  viimgnr,  the  best 
yoH  can  get,  to  which  add  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  tlie  best  white  whole  ginger,  bmisevi,  a  good 
teas|>oouful  of  Cayenne,  half  an  ounce  of  allspice, 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cloves,  half  an  ounce 
of  whole  nutmeg,  bruised,  a  small  quantity 
of  cinnamon,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace, 
tlie  like  quantity  of  whole  mustard  seeds.  Bail 
all  these  up,  and  pour  bulling  hot  in  your  pan, 
over  your  unions;  cover  very  closely,  so  as  to 
keep  in  all  the  steam,  and  let  tbeiii  stand  tilt 
quite  cold,  which  will  be  the  next  day;  but  they 
will  not  hurt  if  left  till  the  following  day,  when 
you  must  have  some  wide-muuthcd  bottles  ready 
(and  your  bungs  and  corks),  into  which  put  your 
onions:  or  you  may  put  them  into  Jars,  but  he 
sure  they  aro  well  bunged  or  coiked,  with  a 
piece  of  bladder  tied  over  each  jar ;  before  doing 
which  put  a  good  tablespoonful  of  the  best  olive 
oil  ever  each  bottle  or  jar.  Lot  them  stand  in  a 
cool  place  at  least  a  month  or  six  weeks,  when 
you  may  try  their  goodness ;  they  will  be  heau- 
tifUUy  white,  and  eat  crisp,  witliont  the  least 
softness,  and  will  keep  good  many  months.  They 
are  some  Uttle  trouble  to  do,  but  if  yon  are  fond 
of  good  pickled  onions,  the  trouble  will  be  well 
repaid. 

SooAR  Ditors _ One  pound  of  flour,  one  pound 

of  raw  sugar,  five  ounces  of  batter,  melted,  flva 
eggs,  well  beat,  and  then  mixed.  Drop  them  with 
a  teaspoon  on  the  cake-tin,  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven.  A  few  seeds  can  be  added,  if  preferred. 

A  Good  Cheap  Cake. — A  pound  and  a  half  of 
flour,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  three 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  sultana  raisins,  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  sugar,  one  egg,  a  teaspoon  fnl  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  half  a  pint  of  milk.  The 
milk  to  be  made  woriu  and  the  soda  dissolved  in 
it.  Mix  all  well  tugetlier,  and  bake  in  a  slow 
oven. 

Okahoe  Wikk.  —  To  twentv'.fonr  gallons  of 
water  pnt  seventy-four  pounds  of  loaf  sugar  and 
the  whites  of  twelve  eggs.  Boil  tliem  together 
for  an  hour,  keeping  tlie  liquor  well  skimmed  all 
the  time;  then  have  ready  in  u  huge  tub  the 
peels  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  Seville  oranges 
(which  is  half  a  chest),  which  must  be  pored  very 
thin ;  pour  the  liquor  boiling  hot  over  tliom. 
When  it  is  nearly  cold,  take  three  or  four  table- 
spoonfuls  of  yeast,  spread  on  a  piece  of  toast, 
and  put  it  in  tlie  liquor  to  make  it  ftirinent.  After 
it  bos  stood  three  or  four  days,  pour  it  from  the 
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peeld  Intu  your  cask  (endeavour  to  proportion  the 
rixe  of  your  coak  to  the  quantity  of  wine  made), 
with  the  three  callona  of  oraiiee  Juice,  which 
the  two  Imndrcd  und  twenty  orangca  will  or 
oiutht  to  pnxluce.  Let  it  remain  in  your  caak 
tiil  the  feriueutatiou  has  ceased  ^it  must  be  kept 
fllied,  so  as  to  work  out  uf  the  bung-liole) ;  then 
draw  off  us  much  of  the  wine  as  wiil  admit  of 
one  quart  of  tlie  best  brandy  to  every  five  ((alions 
of  wine.  It  wiil  be  fit  to  bottle  or  to  drink  from 
the  cask  in  six  months.  This  wine,  if  carefuiiy 
made  from  tlie.se  plain  directions,  will  be  found 
TOiy  delicious,  and,  if  kept  for  four  or  five 
years,  would  far  surpass  most  of  the  best  foreign  | 
wines  as  they  are  usually  sold  in  England.  You  I 
most  put  isinglass  and  cochineal  into  your  ensk 
to  clear  it,  whicli  must  bo  boiled  up  with  the  wine 
yon  draw  off  to  admit  tlic  brandy,  and  let  it  get 
cold  l)efore  returning  it  into  your  cask. 

Rich  SwaaruKST  Gimqsebkkad  Nots. — Put  a 
pound  of  good  treacle  into  a  basin,  and  i>our  over 
it  a  quarter  of  a  pomid  of  clarified  butter,  or  fresh 
butter,  melted  so  as  not  to  oil,  and  one  pound  of 
coarse  brown  sugar.  Stir  the  whole  well.  While 
■ixiug,  add  an  ounce  eacli  of  candied  orange  peel 
aad  candied  angelica,  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce 
e(  candied  lemon  peel,  cut  into  very  minute  pieces, 
but  not  bruised  or  pounded,  with  half  an  ounce  of 
pounded  coriander  seeds,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
caraway  seeds.  Having  mixed  them  thoroughly 
together,  break  in  an  egg,  and  work  the  whole  up 
with  as  much  flour  as  may  be  necessary  to  form 
a  fine  paste,  whlcIi  is  to  be  made  into  nuts  of  any 
also.  Put  oa  the  bare  tin  plate  and  set  in  a  rather 
brisk  oven. 

A  SiiEPniRD’s  PiF. _ Cut  up  your  cold  meat  as 

for  a  bash.  Season  well.  Make  a  nice  gravy  with 
the  bones  (it  wants  no  gravy  beef);  flour  your 
■eat  well;  put  a  small  quantity  of  water  on  your 
bones;  season  with  salt,  pepper,  and  a  ilttle 
Cayenne,  a  little  catsuis  a  pickled  onion  or  two, 
or  gherkin.  Take  out  the  bones,  put  your  meat 
into  this  gravy,  give  it  a  boil  up.  Just  to  warm  It 
through;  put  your  meat  and  gravy  into  a  small 
deep  pie-dish  (do  not  make  more  than  ran  be 
consumed  at  dinner,  as  it  will  not  l)e  nice  the 
next  day,  and  will  not  warm  up  well),  then 
mash  as  many  potatoes  as  will  cover  your  hash 
and  fill  up  your  dish.  Put  a  knob  or  two  of  butter 
over  your  potatoes.  Place  it  before  a  clear  fire 
to  brown  wall.  Serve  it  up  quite  hot.  This  is  a 
good  and  economical  dish  fur  a  family,  and 
generally  liked  by  thoee  who  have  tasted  it. 

(Iceem’s  Ginoerbeer. — Put  twelve  pounds  of 
loaf  sugar  and  eight  ouncus  uf  the  best  white 
ginger,  well  pounded,  to  ten  gallons  of  water.  Boi! 
togetlier  for  lialf  an  hour,  then  put  into  a  tub 
or  large  pan.  When  cool,  a<ld  three  or  four 
spoonfuls  of  good  yeast,  and  let  it  work  all  niglit; 
on  the  following  morning  put  it  into  a  cask. 
Wlien  it  has  done  working,  which  will  be  in  three 
or  fonr  days,  add  one  ounce  of  isinglass,  one 
ounce  and  a  half  of  hops,  and  stop  it  up.  It  will 
be  fit  for  use  in  a  month,  and  may  be  drunk  from 
the  cask. 

Devoxsiiibk  JnxKET.— blake  one  pint  of  milk 
blood  warm,  put  It  into  your  dish  with  two 
dessertspoonfuls  of  brandy,  one  of  sugar,  and  one 
and  a  half  of  prepared  rennet.  Stir  it  altogether, 
and  cover  it  over  until  it  is  set.  Spread  clotted  j 
cream  over  the  top,  grate  some  nutmeg  and  sugar 
over  it,  tlicn  eat  it. 


Plum  Pudding. — One  pound  of  suet,  one  pound 
of  currants,  twelve  ouncec  of  fiuur,  three  wine¬ 
glasses  of  brandy,  half  a  pound  of  sugar,  one  nut¬ 
meg,  three  eggs,  leaving  out  one  wtdte.  Boil  five 
hours. 

Lemon  Tartlets _ The  Juice  of  two  lemons 

and  the  rinds  grated.  Glean  the  grater  with 
bread  only,  using  suffleiont  crumbs  to  take  off  all 
the  Icinon-pccl.  Beat  all  together  with  two  eg^ 
half  a  pound  of  loaf-sugar,  and  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter.  This  is  sufficient  for  twelve 
tartlets,  and  will  be  found  very  excellent. 

KiOE  CHEESECAKE.S,  F.qUAL  TO  LeMON. — A 
quarter  of  a  pomid  of  butter,  oiled  and  beaten, 
two  ounces  of  ground  rice.  Mix  well  with  sifted 
sugar  to  taste.  When  quite  cool,  add  the  rind 
and  Juice  of  a  lemon,  and  two  eggs  well  beaten. 
This  will  keep  a  montli  in  a  cool  place. 

Albeut  Pudding _ Five  eggs,  well  beaten,  halt 

a  pound  of  flour,  half  a  pound  of  butter,  half  a 
pound  uf  raisins  chopped,  and  Iialf  a  pound  of 
sugar.  Boll  tliree  hours  in  a  mould. 

Eisii  V INEQ  AB _ One  ounce  and  a  half  of  Cayenne 

pcpiier,  two  tablespoonflils  of  walnut  catsup,  and 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  soy ;  put  into  a  quart  bottle 
of  vinegar,  with  a  few  shreds  of  garlic  and  shalots. 
Shake  it  well  every  day.  for  a  fortnight.  Then 
fill  up  the  bottle  with  vinegar,  and  it  will  be  At  for 
use  in  a  few  days. 

Orange  Marmalade _ Grate  off  a  little  of  the 

outside  of  the  oranges,  then  cut  them  in  quarters^ 
take  out  the  pulp  into  a  basin,  and  remove  the 
skin  and  seeds.  Let  the  outsides  soak  in  water 
with  a  little  salt  all  night;  then  boil  them  in 
a  good  quantity  of  spring  water  until  tender. 
Drain  and  cut  them  into  very  tliin  siicea  Add 
the  pulp,  and  to  every  pound  of  fruit  add  one 
pound  and  a  half  of  loaf  sugar.  Boil  twenty 
minutes.  Be  careful  not  to  break  the  slices,  it 
must  lie  stirred  all  the  time  very  gently.  When 
cold,  put  into  glasses. 


C^ngs  SHort^  j^notoing. 

For  the  Toothache _ Tincture  of  myrrh,  the 

simple,  camphor,  spirit  of  wine,  and  tincture  of 
bark,  of  each  an  equal  quantity.  Much  depends 
upon  the  articles  being  good. 

A  Cube  fob  Jaundice.  —  Take  two  Seville 
oranges  and  pare  them  very  thin;  then  chop 
tile  peel  os  flue  as  suet,  to  which  put  two  quarts 
of  cold  water,  and  simmer  them  till  reduced  to  a 
pint  and  a  liulf.  Strain  and  bottle  It  Of  this 
mixture  take,  for  three  successive  mornings,  one 
I  lialf  pint,  wliich  will  perfectly  cure  the  patient. 

Dr.  Baillif.’s  Recipe  for  Hemorrhoids. — One 
ounce  of  sulphur,  one  ounce  of  cream  of  tartar,  one 
I  ounce  of  salt  prunella,  and  one  ounce  of  stick  or 
:  common  liquorice.  Mix  the  wliole  in  half  a  pound 
of  honey.  A  piece  the  size  of  a  nutmeg  to  be  taken 
night  and  morning.  Drink  no  kind  of  spirits, 
beer,  or  port  wine  while  taking  it. 

Recipe  fob  Fad  de  Cologne — Spirit,  tiO  over 
proof  (from  grape),  six  gallons;  otto  of  neroU 
(best),  three  ounces;  ditto,  second  quality,  one 
ounce;  otto  of  rosemary,  two  ounces;  otto  of 
orange-peel,  five  ounces;  otto  of  citnm-pcel,  five 
ounces ;  otto  of  lergamot-peel,  two  ounces. 

CUKE  fop.  Xf.ttle  Ka.sh.— a  mixturc  of  oil, 
vinegar,  and  spirits  of  wine,  applied  to  the  skin, 
I  .affords  a  temporary  relief  with  regard  to  the 
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Itching;  bat  the  following  (imple  medicine  will , 
with  almost  Invariable  certainty,  complete  the 
enre.  Procure  half  a  drachm  of  cidcined  magnesia, 
and  taka  of  it,  three  times  a  day.  Ore  grains  in  a 
glass  of  lime-water.  The  lime-water  is  thus 
made : — Take  one  pound  of  unslaked  lime,  put  it 
into  a  large  brown  flat  earthen  dish,  over  wliieli 
pour  one  gallon  of  boiling  water.  It  will  crack 
and  hiss  .-uid  make  a  terrible  nui«c,  but  It  will 
soon  subside.  Let  it  stand,  covered  witli  n  cloth, 
till  tlie  next  day.  Draw  off  ail  tiie  clear  water 
and  buttle  it  for  use.  Take  nearly  a  wineglassful 
of  the  lime-water,  into  wliieli  gently  shake  tlie 
five  grains  of  magiusi.a,  and,  after  it  has  stisid  a 
few  minutes,  stir  it  all  together  and  take  it.  It 
will  ho  quite  smooth,  and  not  at  all  unpleasant  to 
taste. 

A  UF.cocnoK  of  the  fruit  of  the  wild  cucumber, 
sprinkled  where  mire  come,  will  drive  them  away. 

HKinciNK  FOR  Boilm. — Carbonate  of  ammonia, 
six  grains;  distilled  water,  ten  draehms;  aymp 
of  orange-|>eel,  one  drachm. 

To  CuRR  Tic-Dolourkcx _ Take  one  penny¬ 

worth  of  carbonate  of  iron  mixed  with  half  a 
pound  of  common  sjTup  treacle.  A  teaspoonful 
will  cure,  if  token  in  time. 

A  Good  Gakolc  for  Sorf.  Throat. — Tincture 
of  myrrh,  two  drachms;  eoniraon  water,  four 
ounces ;  vinegar,  half  ail  ounce.  Mix. 

Cork  for  Kimoworm.— Dnrn  the  bark  of  ash. 
Mix  it  with  water  and  soil-soap,  and  wash  the 
head  every  morning. 

Pairs  ir  trr  Pace.— One  tablespoonful  of 
laudanum,  two  tablespoonfnls  of  olive  oil.  Mix 
together,  and  rub  the  face  with  it. 
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PRACTICAL  DRESS  INSTRUCTOR. 

We  are  now  approaching  very  closely  to  that 
featlve  aeason  of  the  year  In  which  all  Christen¬ 
dom  rejoices— 4n  which  hospitality  decks  the 
board,  and  fliendship  and  affection  invite  the 
guests— in  which  charity  opens  the  heart  to  the 
poor,  and  love  and  good- will  spread  out  in  wider 
circles.  A  happy  Chriatmas,  tlicn,  to  all  the  sub¬ 
scribers  to  this  Journal;  and  may  that  happiness 
increase  as  each  successive  anniversary  comes  to 
greet  them  with  its  own  sacred  salatationa ! 

The  subject  of  dress  demands  a  little  extra  eon- 
sideration  at  a  time  when  hospitality  and  festivity 
are  thus  universally  considered  appropriate  to  the 
season.  Not  only  should  the  dwelling  be  reno¬ 
vated  and  garnished  with  its  winter  bouquets  of 
tlie  varnished  holly,  and  Its  coral  berries,  and  the 
rich  evergreens  that  adorn  mid-winter,  but  the 
dwellers  in  those  happy  homes  should  also 
1  beautify  to  the  best  advantage  the  mortal  part  in 

which  the  immortal  spirit  dwells,  that  all  may  be 
in  grateful  keeping  with  the  Christian’s  sacred 
holiday. 

To  discharge  our  own  duty  of  usefulness  In  this 
particular  respect,  let  us  first  describe  the  dress 
whicli  we  have  selected  for  Illustration.  The 
material  is  a  chestnut  brown  silk— a  colour  which 
ii  now  taking  tlie  lead  in  fashion.  It  is  made 
with  a  single  skirt,  trimmed  with  black  velvet 
round  the  bottom,  with  a  second  trimming  of  the 
same  turning  in  the  centre  of  the  front,  and 


ascending  to  the  waist,  leaving  a  spare  sufficiently 
wide  for  a  row  of  black  velvet  macaroon  buttons, 
which  are  surrounded  with  rows  of  black  Isos. 
Tlie  body  is  made  with  the  -waistcoat  front,  aid 
the  point  behind;  the  upper  part  lieing  oma- 
iiientcd  in  a  new  atyle— namely,  witli  pieces  of 
IKiiiited  velvet,  narrowing  upwards  towards  ths 
tliroit,  having  fulliiigs  between  each,  of  the  silk 
of  the  dress.  The  sleeves  arc  of  tlie  bell-sliape, 
liaving  similar  pieces  of  pointed  velvet,  at  the 
top  of  wbicli  is  placed  a  smsll  epaulette  of  the 
silk,  bordered  witli  fringe.  Tills  epaulette  is  not 
placed  at  the  slioulder,  but  a  little  way  down  the 
arm,  which  it  does  not  encircle,  being  merely  on 
tlie  outer  pirt  of  the  sleeves,  the  bottoms  of  which 
are  trimmed  to  matcli  tlic  skirt. 

As  the  winter  season  iiatarally  brings  with  it  a 
necessity  for  more  heavy  bbrica,  the  ladies  In 
Paris  are  now  adopting  the  plain  skirt  to  a  very 
great  extent.  Those  bound  with  velvet  are  so 
much  In  favonr  as  to  tlireaten  tlie  banishment  of 
both  double  and  flounced  dresses,  at  least  for  the 
winter  moiitlie.  The  French  ladies  are  now  eape- 
cially  favouring  two  faihlons  for  tlieir  iiiominf 
and  evening  coitume.  Oncof  the  aklrta  of  which 
we  have  been  ipeokiiig,  aiinidy  bound  witli  black 
velvet,  if  worn  witli  a  Basqiiiiie,  in  cloth.  In  the 
morning,  and  a  silk  skirt,  witli  a  fall  body,  ia 
either  sprigged  white  net  or  moslin,  for  the  even¬ 
ing.  This  lest  has  s  sort  of  open  body,  made  of 
crosainga  of  black  velvet,  consisting  of  a  sto¬ 
macher,  front  and  back  to  iiiateh,  with  bars  of  the 
same  over  the  shoniders,  which  aliowa  itself  and 
the  white  body  underneath  to  the  greatest  ad¬ 
vantage.  In  fact,  few  things  can  bo  in  better 
taste  than  botli  these  dresses. 

As  the  Basquine,  of  which  we  have  just  spoken, 
has  some  peculiarity  In  its  form  of  cutting,  we 
have  thongbt  we  could  not  select  anything  more 
acceptable  than  a  working  pattern  which  we 
hare  just  received  from  Paris.  This  tlionid  be 
made  in  cloth,  be  bound  with  black  velvet,  and 
have  a  row  of  black  velvet  macaroon  buttons  up 
the  front.  Almost  any  skirt  may  be  worn  with 
tills  Basquine,  whetlier  flounced  or  double,  but  a 
simple  one  of  any  solid  winter  materiel,  bound 
witli  bleck  velvet,  is  the  one  most  in  favour  with 
the  Kreiicli  ladies. 

Ladies  who  are  purchasing  winter  dreasea  will 
find  tliat  the  greatcat  novelty  is  a  silk  having  a 
plain  groimd,  sprigged  over  with  bouquets  of 
coloured  flowers.  Tliese  are  tlie  must  elegant 
when  tlie  pattern  is  small  and  tlie  ground  black, 
altliuugli  tlie  colour  of  tile  fabric  is  varied,  as 
well  as  the  size  of  the  designs.  For  a  promenade 
or  linnie  dress,  the  Brussels  cord  is  extremely 
suitable. 

Corded  linscys  have  also  hern  iiitreduced, 
wliich  form  a  pleasing  variety  in  tliat  most  useful 
material,  as  tliey  have  not  the  same  tendency  to 
clinging  iu  tlielr  folds.  There  is  also  now  a 
pretty  fasliion  of  trimming  the  plain  linsey,  which 
helps  to  give  it  a  firmer  consistency.  Another  of 
a  darker  sliade  is  taken,  and  cut  in  broad  waving 
lines,  or  some  otlier  variety  of  form ;  and  these, 
being  laid  on  to  the  skirt,  are  edged  with  black 
velvet,  some  of  them  liaving  the  macaroon  of 
black  velvet  added  in  each  wave.  These  dresses 
have  a  good  style,  are  both  durable  and  comfort¬ 
able,  braides  being  especially  suitable  fur  the 
winter  months. 

The  fashion  in  bonnets  shows  signs  of  material 
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alteration.  In  Paris  the  ladies  are  wearlnf;  them 
high,  and  projecting  in  the  front,  and  receding  at 
the  aidea  The  shape  is  very  peculiar.  In  Lon¬ 
don  very  few  uf  these  imve  yet  appeared;  and  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  they  will  lind  general 
favour,  or  only  bo  adopted  by  those  who  wish  to 
be  the  first  in  the  fashion.  In  this  shape  the 
rather  large  cavity  which  appears  over  the  fore¬ 
head  is  filled  up  with  a  flower  of  proportionate 
size,  placed  in  the  centre,  having  sprays  which 
taper  to  a  point  at  each  side.  With  fhls  ezeep- 
tion,  tlie  bonnets  are  now  only  medilications  of 


the  summer  shapes,  projecting  a  little  more,  bnt 
not  to  the  extent  we  have  been  indicating.  They 
are  made  of  velvet,  or  of  a  mixture  of  silk  and 
velvet;  but  the  must  inorlem,  and  those  which 
are  now  prevailing  in  Paris,  are  made  either  of 
quilted  silk  or  of  silk  piqii^.  These  are  beund 
witli  velvet,  and  slightly  trimmed  with  the  same ; 
the  ins'de  trimming  consisting  of  a  half-wreatli 
of  chrysanthemums,  or  of  some  flower  calculated 
to  fill  up  the  vacant  apace,  w'ith  a  blonde  quilling 
at  each  side,  reaching  down  to  the  strings, 
which  are  double. 
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THE  WORK  TABLE. 

EorntD  BT  MBOEMOinLLI  Roohk. 

Evolisu  home  life  ii  adorned  with  so  many 
ftraces  of  comfort  and  happiness,  that  the  aeveri. 
Ues  of  winter  only  seem  to  Increase  its  attrac¬ 
tions.  Its  inward  aspect  appears  to  gain  ad¬ 
ditional  brightness  in  proportion  as  outward 


nature  becomes  gloomy  and  chilling.  The 
united  family  circle,  the  social  friendslilps,  the 
glowing  fire,  oontinne  to  make  an  English 
drawing-room  the  perfection  of  comfort.  The 
work-table  lays  claim  to  Its  share  of  Influenoe 
in  promoting  this  general  appearance  of  relue- 
meut  and  happiness.  It  prorea  that  lorlng 
hearts  have  Inspired  active  minds  with  taste, 
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and  tlint  Industrions  fingers  have  excented  their  I  for  the  dnll  days  of  winter,  tliat  it  has  almost 
task  well  in  the  way  of  elegant  adornment  superseded  both  knitting  and  crochet  With  the 
Ths  upholsterer  may  have  exercised  hie  beet  addiiioaal  improvement  of  beaatiful  patterae  <■ 
skill  in  tlM  arrangement  of  an  apartment,  bnt  {  darning  being  cxeeuted  on  It,  there  Is  no  stple  of 
he  cannoti  even  with  nnllmltod  expenditure,  i  needlework  so  capable  of  predaciag  each  an  ole> 
give  It  the  Impress  of  a  >>eart-felt  oUertMt.  The  gant  elfet  t  for  these  very  useful  and  omaTnentsl 
power  of  stami>ing  these  fiulshing  touches  is  |  articles.  The  pattern  given,  darires  its  pecaHasttf 
veat^  eidely  In  the  femiainc  hu^  from  which  from  the  manner  la  which  the  stripes  which  cou- 
lieams  forth  the  sunshine  which  gilds  every  ubject  tain  the  acroll  pattern  ore  executed.  In  these 
of  home  life,  end  without  which,  a  cold,  .stately  stripes,  th<'  ground,  not  the  design,  is  srorhed. 
formslity  Is  the  atmoq>here  of  the  handsomest  This  gives  riclinoas  and  originality  to  Its  st,peap> 
dwelling.  ance,  and  makes  a  striking  contrast  of  ligutaea 

We  are  very  anxions  that  our  little  corner  of  and  heavinoss,  which  shows  to  great  advantage, 
thiejonmal  may  be  useful  in  promoting.  In  eome  The  border  Is  also  worketl  in  the  same  manner, 
■light  degree,  tlie  kindest  fcuUngs  of  loeial  and  One  extra  row  of  netting,  on  a  rather  larger 
domestic  life,  among  which  stands,  first  and  meah,  should  be  added  beyond  this  border,  for 
foramnet,  love  of  home,  displayed  in  tlie  many  the  purpoce  of  tying  in  the  fringe.  The  pretlleet 
elegant  omamente  wlikh  Itsue  front  the  work-  sixed  cotton  tor  netting  the  ground,  It  Meeeru. 
uMe.  We  have  this  month  given  u  desigu  for  Walter  Evans  and  Co.'t  Ibtar't  Head  erechelt 
sa  autimacaKsaT,  which  we  recommend  with  and  No.  10  of  the  same  maker's  knitting  oottou 
much  opnfidenoe,  as  being  extremely  rich,  and,  at  fur  the  darning.  The  fringe  should  be  formed  ef 
the  aamr  time,  very  uncommon.  Netting  la  ae  the  same  sited  cotton  as  that  used  for  the  netting, 
eew  aad  agreeable  an  oocupation,  and  so  suitable  I  as  a  rich  fringe  of  flue  cotton  has  the  beet  eCect. 


STRIPED  CUSHION  IN  BERLIN  WOOL. 


A  very  striking  cIToct  is  often  produced  by  oilier  would  prove  a  fatigue.  The  arrangement 
arrangements  of  colour  and  design  baaed  on  ruiei  of  the  oolcur  is  open  to  the  greatest  diversity  of 
of  simplicity.  We  give  among  our  llliistrations  taste,  but  the  liest  effect  is  produced  by  varying 
a  taiiipla  of  this  style  of  work,  which,  whoa  the  colour  of  the  pattern  aa  well  as  that  of  the 
cxsciited,  strikingly  displays  this  [irlnclple.  It  ground. 

is  a  little  pattern  In  wool-work  on  canvass,  so  The  pattern,  as  will  be  seen  In  tho  engraving, 
aimpic  that  it  roquirci  scarcely  more  than  the  isformedof  two  rows  of  stitchea;  these  ought  to 
mcohinlctl  motion  of  the  Ungers  to  product,  lie  in  two  distinct  shades  of  tlie  same  colour,  one 
excepting  a  Utile  attention  to  the  contrast  of  dark  and  tlis  other  light.  The  following  oolonm 
tho  colours,  as  they  take  tlielr  places  next  to  have  a  pretty  effect ; — Yellows  on  vlulet  for  the 
each  wlien  the  pattern  it  repeated.  A  number  first  stripe,  crimsons  on  gri<cn  for  the  second, 
of  these  stripes,  worked  all  In  the  same  pattern  rose-colour  on  blai'k  Eir  the  third,  browns  on 
but  In  different  colours,  fum  a  most  effective  yellow  fur  the  fourth.  These  tour  slrli>es  repeated 
piece  of  work  when  made  Into  a  cushion.  There  look  extremely  well;  or  the  variety  ran  ha  stlU 
are  many  l  ullcs  who  find  It  more  agrcealile  to  |  further  extcniloil  by  making  every  stripe  dif- 
have  an  ensv  piucc  of  work  In  progress,  to  fill  np  feront. 

the  loisuri;  I'noincnls  as  they  arise,  tlian  one  which  Wo  recommend  this  cushion,  not  only  as  a  plea- 
requires  close  attention  and  much  thouglit.  Tlie  ]  sant  occupation,  but  because,  wlien  completed, 
mind  can  often  be  interested  in  tho  one,  while  the  '  the  result  Is  a  roa'.ly  ornamental  article. 
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LOVE  OR  HATE. 

IN  SIX  PARTS. 

IV. — BBOTBKR  AND  SISTER. 

Revenge,  at  first  thought  sweet. 

Bitter,  ere  long,  upon  itself  recoils. 

Milton. 

O !  FAmEit.  tonch  the  East,  and  light 
Tlie  light  that  shone  when  hope  was  bom. 

Tknntson. 

Marianne  Erskine  satin  Ler  morning 
room. 

Piles  of  account  and  club-books  lay  on 
tbe  round  table  beside  bcr,  while  a  large 
basket  of  half-finished  work,  consisting 
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principally  of  piiiit  frocks  and  coarse! 
flannel  garments,  occupied  the  stool  at  her  | 
feet.  I 

Yet  Miss  Erskine  was  not,  as  some  may 
imagine  from  the  above  description,  on  old 
maiden  lady  with  a  strongly-develo]>ed  \ 
organ  of  benevolence,  a  love  of  school- 1 
room  committees  and  little  patronages. 

No,  no,  dear  reader ;  amiable  and  in- ' 
valuable  as  such  persons  may  be,  Marianne 
did  not  belong  to  the  number. 

She  had  been  left  an  orphan  at  twenty*  | 
two,  with  a  comfortable  fortune ;  but  the  i 
blow,  which  had  at  the  same  moment  de¬ 
prived  her  of  both  parents,  appeared  com-  ; 
pletely  to  have  altered  and  changed  her 
character.  She  withdrew  from  the  world, . 
smd  her  former  place  therein,  knew  her  no  ' 
more.  I 

.She  chose  a  small  house  on  the  outskirts  | 
of  Cheltenham,  and  there  she  began  her 
new  life.  Vhat  that  new  life  was,  few,  | 
save  her  most  intimate  friends,  understood. : 

For  the  rest  of  the  world,  she  thought , 
little  about  them,  and  cared  less,  and  was 
quite  content  to  let  them  go  on  in  their , 
own  way,  if  they  would  extend  the  like  , 
immunity  to  herself;  but  this,  of  course, 
was  not  permitted.  The  world,  as  full  of 
gossips  as  usual,  was  a  long  time  before  it 
could  be  taught  to  leave  Marianne  Erskine 
alone. 

So  people  shook  their  heads,  and 
shmgged  their  shoulders,  when  her  name 
was  mentioned,  and  said,  “  Well,  it  was  a 
strange  thing !  for  thehr  parts  they  could 
not  make  it  out ;  but  they  thought  it  was 
highly  improper  for  a  young  girl  like  that, 
to  uve  alone  by  herself,  and  go  out,  at  all 
hours.  Heaven  only  knew  where !’’  But 
when  they  spoke  this,  and  other  such 
speeches,  they  singularly  enough  forgot 
Marianne’s  <lame  <le  compognie,  and  her 
two  honest,  old-fashioned  servant-maids, 
one  or  other  of  whom  always  accompanied 


of  so  many  flies.  And  when  her  indignant 
friends,  tired  of  denying  the  tales  they 
heard,  repeated  them  to  her,  she  only 
smiled  and  said — 

“  Patience,  patience !  we  shall  outlive  all 
this.” 

She  was  right.  Four  years  after  her 
new  mode  of  life  began,  and  about  the 
time  of  which  our  story  treats,  Marianne 
Erskine,  then  twenty-six,  had  outlived  the 
sneers,  wonderings,  and  taunts  of  tlie 
world. 

And  this  was  how  it  came  to  pass 
that  she  sat  quietly  working  in  her  morn¬ 
ing  room,  on  the  day  of  which  we  write, 
when  «11  the  gay  folks  in  Cheltenham  were 
flirting  in  the  Pump-room  or  sauntering 
about  Pitville. 

But  there  is  one  more  thing  about 
Marianne  which  we  must  not  forget  to 
mention,  though  she  herself  so  utterly  ig- 
I  nored  the  fact  that  even  her  friends  h^ 

:  ceased  to  think  of  it ;  and  this  was  her 
^  exceeding  beauty,  not  only  of  face  and 
figure — and  they  were  almost  faultless — 

I  but  also  of  expression. 

,  Her  hair  was  of  the  softest,  brightest 
brown,  worn  in  most  becoming  braids;  her 
;  eyes  of  a  deep,  clear  grey ;  and  her  mouth 
like  a  half-opened  rose-bud ;  while  over 
all  was  a  look  of  marvellous  purity  and 
gcodness. 

Such  was  Marianne  Erskine;  and,  as 
her  heart  equalled  her  face,  who  will 
wonder  that  her  few  privileged  intimates 
almost  adored  her,  while  the  poor  looked 
upon  her  more  tis  an  angel  come  down 
j  from  Heaven,  tn  propriA  per$onA,  to  their 
aid  and  assistance,  than  as  a  living,  breath¬ 
ing  woman,  subject  to  like  infirmities  os 
themselves ! 

But  we  have  digressed  too  long  from 
our  immediate  business,  and  ought  to  beg 
our  reader's  pardon,  (which  we  humbly 
do)  nnd  return  at  once  to  our  tale. 


her  in  all  charitable  visits  to  <|uestionhbIe  Marianne  Erskine,  then,  hud  not  long 
localities.  What,  then,  could  be  the  im-  settled  to  her  usual  niorniug  occupation, 
propriety  of  Miss  Erskine’s  residing  with  ,  when  tome  one  tapped  at  the  door,  and, 
three  such  staid,  elderly  females  in  a  bus-  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  P'rances 
tling,  populous  suburb  ?  No  one  but  tbe ,  Beaumont  threw  it  open,  and,  bounding 
fault-finders  themselves  could  have  told.  I  forward,  flung  her  arms  round  her  friend’s 
Marianne,  however,  caring  nothing  for  !  neck  and  kissed  her  heartily, 
what  was  said  or  thought,  went  steadily  |  “  You  silly  child  I"  and  M.srianne  smiled 

on  in  her  own  way,  paying  no  more  heed  ,  as  the  girl  lifted  the  basket  from  the  stool, 
to  the  meddling  remarks  of  her  iie'glibours  1  and  took  its  place.  ”  Where  have  y  on  been 
thau  she  would  have  done  to  the  buzzing  all  this  time?  Bulls— /tits — pic-nics?" 
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“  Don’t  ask  of  such  tiling  now,  dear,  hidden  under  the  bushel  of  adverse  circum- 
I  don’t  want  to  talk  of  myself  or  my  stances.” 

follies.  I  come  to  you  for  a  little  peace.’’  And  Frances,  taking  out  the  necessary 
“  Peace !  one  would  think,'  to  listen  to  implements,  sat  gaily  down  again  upon  the 
you,  that  you  had  all  the  cares  and  anxie-  stool,  and  began  to  stitch  as  if  her  very 
ties  of  the  world  upon  your  shoulders.”  life  depended  upon  her  expedition. 

“  So  1  have,  or,  at  least,  my  full  share  “  What  a  variable  creature  yon  are, 
of  them.  Oh,  Marianne,  surely  you  are  Fan  I”  said  her  companion,  smiling — “one 
not  one  of  those  who  think  that,  because  a  moment,  in  the  very  lowest  depths  of 
person  has  no  great  trouble  apparent  to  misery  and  woe,  and,  in  the  next,  talking 
every  prying  eye,  she  must  necessarily  be  the  greatest  nonsense  under  the  sun.” 
happy  ?”  “  My  dear-  Marianne,  when  I  can  forget 

••  No,  no,  dearest;  I  do  not  imagine  any-  my  worries  for  an  instant,  pray  don’t  send 
thing  half  so  foolish ;  for  I  am  perfectly  me  ba^k  to  them,  or  I  must  paraphrase 
aware  that  those  secret  griefs  which  are  that  celebrated  epistle,  the  first  we  read  of 
known  but  to  God  and  our  own  hearts  are  in  our  English  history,  and  write,  ‘  My 
often  the  bitterest  and  hardest  to  bear  of  troubles  drive  me  upon  Marianne  Erskine, 
any.”  and  Marianne  Erskme  drives  me  back  upon 

“You  have  felt  this,  too,  Marianne?”  my  troubles.’” 

And  the  speaker  drew  nearer  her  friend.  Miss  Erskine  laughed  merrily. 

“Yes,  dear;  I  suppose  we  all  have,  “  You  silly  child  1  When  wUl  you  learn 
more  or  less.  But  it  is  good  for  ns ;  it  to  talk  sense  ?”  she  said, 
teaches  ns  to  look  higher  than  to  earthly  “  Never,  I  fear;  it  is  not  in  me,  and,  of 
friends,  for  peace,  happiness,  and  sym-  course,  under  those  circumstances,  no  one 
pathy.’’  can  call  it  forth.  But,  really,  to  please 

“  It  ought  to  do  so,”  murmured  Frances ;  yon,  1  will  try  and  be  more  sedate ;  so 
“but  I  don’t  think  it  always  does.”  Then,  now  begin,  and  tell  me  what  you  have 
with  a  forced  laugh,  she  went  on,  “  See.  been  doing  the  past  week — all  about  your 
Marianne,  we  have  got  back  to  the  old  poor  pensioners,  and  everything.” 
subject — my  worries  and  trials — but  I  “  It  is  not  easy  to  talk  to  people  on  a 
won't  have  that ;  I  come  to  you  to  forget  subject,  upon  which  we  know  they  are  not 
them.  I  have  run  away  from  my  uncle  interested.” 

fbr  an  hour  or  two,  and  hero’s  my  thimble  ;  “  Oh,  Marianne,  you  are  too  hard  upon 

30  now  sot  me  to  work.”  me.  You  must  not  think  that,  because  I 

*•  Thank  you ;  but  mine  is  such  homely  speak  lightly,  I  do  not  feel.  I  am  very 
work.  You  don’t  know  anything  about  much  interested  in  your  friends,  and  should 
this.”  And  Miss  Erskine  held  up  the  child's  like  extremely  to  hear  about  them,  par- 
frock  she  was  making.  ticuiarly  the  lame  man  and  the  poor  blind 

“  Oh,  but  indeed  I  do ;  I  assure  you,  if  girl." 
there  is  anything  for  which  I  have  a  “I  cannot  tell  you  about  them  to-day, 
genius — which  I  very  much  doubt — it  is  Frances,  but,  if  you  really  like  to  hear  of 
dressmaking.  You  laugh  ;  yon  don't  be-  such  things  I  have  another  case  of  more 
lieve  me ;  but  1  declare  to  you  it  is  a  fact,  importance  for  yon,  and  in  which  I  think 
Now  you  shall  see.”  you  can  do  more  than  I — at  least,  if  you 

Frances  took  np  a  roll  of  patterns  and  a  will.” 
piece  of  print,  and,  in  an  incredibly  short  “  I  shall  be  very  glad  indeed  to  do  any- 
spaee  of  time.  <nit  out  and  tacked  a  very  thing  useful ;  only  tell  me  what  you  wish.” 
pretty  child’s  bodice.  “  Have  you  ever  noticed,  on  the  road  to 

“  There!”  she  cried  triumphantly.  “Are  Sechampton,  five  or  six  very  small  cot- 
vou  satisfied  now  that  1  am  not  quite  tages,  with  not  more  than  two,  or  at  most 
helpless?’’  '  three,  rooms  in  each  ?”  -w 

“  I  don’t  know;  you  have  qnite  asto-  “Yes,  I  think  I  have;  or,  at  any  rate, 
nished  me.  I  had  no  idea  that  this  w'ns  I  could  find  them  out." 
one  of  your  accomplishments.”  “  Well,  in  the  second  of  those  houses 

“  1  dare  say  not.  I  biTieve  nobody  has  lives  a  widow  in  reduced  circumstances, 
a  conception  of  what  n  shining  light  I  am,  with  her  two  daughters.  I  hare  not  had 
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time  to  see  them,  but  I  believe  they  are 
very  respectable  people,  and  greatly  in 
want  of  assistance,  wbicb  must  be  admi¬ 
nistered  delicately,  or  it  will  hurt  their 
feelings.  You  understand?" 

“Perfectly.  You  wish  me  to  go  there, 
see  them,  and  do  wbat  I  can." 

“  Yes.  Will  you  be  able  to  manage  it, 
do  you  think 

“  I  will  try." 

“  And  you  will  go  to-morrow  ?" 

“  Yes,  if  my  uncle  can  spare  me.” 

“  And  Sir  Henry  Mordaunt.  He  must  be 
consulted,  too,  I  suppose  ?" 

It  was  with  a  sigh,  instead  of  the  con¬ 
scious  blush  of  happy  love  expected  by  her  \ 
friend,  that  Frances  answered — 

“  Sir  Henry  is  very  kind ;  he  will  not 
oppose  my  wishes.  But  see,  Marianne, 
my  time  has  expired ;  I  must  wish  you 
good-bye.  ’ 

“  Good-bye,  dear.  You  will  come  and 
tell  me  how  yon  get  on  ?” 

*'  Oh  yes,  very  soon ;  to-morrow,  per¬ 
haps,  or  the  next  day.” 

And  Frances  kissed  her  friend  and 
hurried  home. 

The  ensuing  morning  found  her  on  her 
way  to  the  cottages  on  the  Scchampton- 
road. 

She  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  them, 
and  she  paused  fur  a  moment  to  recunuoitre 
before  she  went  in. 

The  houses  were  wretchedly  small — so  j 
small,  indeed,  that  it  was  wonderful  how  ^ 
any  one  could  have  been  found  to  lay  out 
money  and  materials  upou  such  miserable 
places.  They  were,  however,  tolerably 
clean,  considering  all  the  disadvantages 
under  which  they  laboured,  and  No.  2  was 
decidedly  the  best  of  the  row. 

Here  then  Frances  prepared  to  knock, 
when  suddenly  a  new  diliiculty  presented 
itself.  Marianne  had  not  told  her  the  name 
of  the  person  she  was  to  call  upon,  and  she 
had  forgotten  to  ask  it.  What  should  she 
do  ?  Not  go  back,  certainly,  when  she 
had  come  so  far ;  so  she  complied  with  the 
only  alternative — walked  up  to  the  door 
and  struck  it  gently  with  her  parasol. 

A  low  voice  bade  her  “  Come  in.”  And 
slie  entered  at  once. 

The  room  was  as  diminutive  as  she  had 
expected  from  its  exterior,  though  for  its 
faultless  purity  and  neatness  she  was  en¬ 
tirely  unprepared.  The  bright  brick  floor. 


I  the  window  and  grate  were  spotless;  but 
I  whose  was  the  hand  that,  made  them  so  ? 

I  Only  two  persons  were  visible  in  the  room, 

I  and  to  neither  of  these  could  she  attribute  it, 

I  One  was  a  very  old  and  infirm  woman, 

I  who  sat  propped  up  in  a  wooden  arm-chair 
near  the  window  ;  she  held  some  knitting 
in  her  hands,  but  the  aged  fingers  seemeu 
utterly  incapable  of  moving  the  needles, 
yet  the  habits  of  a  lifetime  were  strong 
I  upon  her,  and  she  evidently  did  not  like  to 
sit  idle. 

A  round  table  was  drawn  up  beside  her, 
and  seated  there,  apparently  writing,  was 
a  young  girl  some  two  or  three-and- twenty 
years  of  age.  Her  face  was  bent  down, 
but  there  was  something  in  its  indistinct 
outline,  and  the  brown  rippled  hair  braided 
round  it,  which  afiPected  the  visitor  strangely. 

For  a  moment  (while  she  was  muing 
these  observations)  Frances  stood  unnoticed 
in  the  doorway.  Then  the  old  woman  per¬ 
ceived  her,  and  cried  to  her  daughter,  in  a 
querulous  tone — 

“  Bertha,  here's  a  lady  come  to  see  us 
Why  don’t  you  give  her  a  chair  ?” 

The  girl  rose  with  smiling  alacrity  and 
,  handed  her  visitor  a  stool. 

I  Frances  took  the  proffered  seat,  which 
j  was  given  with  the  left  hand,  and,  surprised, 

I  at  ihis  circumstance,  she  looked  up,  when, 
to  her  horror,  she  perceived  that  Bertha’s 
roundt-d  ri.ght  arm  hung  uselessly  by  her 
side — hdiitlless. 

She  started  and  changed  colour,  and  the 
girl,  instantly  perceiving  the  cause,  said  at 
j  once — 

I  “  My'  hand  was  severely  cut  when  a 
child,  and,  being  nnskilfuUy  dressed,  the 
wound  extende(i  dangerously,  so  I  was 
obliged  to  have  it  cut  ofiF.” 

“  1  am  very,  very  sorry,”  said  Frances 
;  earnestly;  “it  must  be  a  great  misfor- 
1  tune.” 

I  “  I  never  felt  it  so  until  lately  ;  now,  I 
must  say,  I  feel  sometimes  tempted  to  re¬ 
pine.  It  appears  sad  tliat,  when  my  brother 
and  sister  are  doing  so  much,  I  should  be 
{  nothing  but  a  burden  to  them.  Yet  it  is 
I  His  will.”  And  she  looked  reverently  up- 
j  w'ards. 

I  Frances  was  touched  and  interested ; 

;  there  was  something  so  winning,  so  lady- 
'  like  in  the  speaker's  manner,  that  she  felt 
insensibly  drawn  towards  her ;  it  seemed  as 
I  if  their  acquaintance  dated  for  years,  not 
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minntes,  and  Bertha,  too.  appeared  greatly 
attracted  by  her  visitor,  for  she  continued — 

“  I  can  do  little  now,  but,  had  it  not 
been  for  my  brother,  I  should  have  been 
even  less  useful  than  I  am.”  * 

“  He  taught  you  to  write,  I  suppose  ?’’ 
said  Frances,  glancing  at  the  table. 

‘  Oh,  yes,  and  many  other  things ;  ho 
taught  me  to  read  and  to  think.” 

”  To  think !  it  is  not  every  one  who 
does  that,  nor  is  it  always  a  pleasant  occu¬ 
pation.” 

‘‘  No,  I  suppose  not ;  but  Edgar  taught 
ms  to  encourage  habits  of  thinking,  and  to 
analyse  my  own  acts  and  motives.” 

Edgar !  it  was  a  common  name,  yet 
Frances  felt  terribly  faint  and  ill  as  she 
listened  for  the  answer  to  her  next  ques¬ 
tion. 

“  Edgar  1  that  is  your  brother,  I  sup¬ 
pose  ?" 

‘‘Yes,  my  only  one — our  poor  father's 
favourite."  And  Bertha's  voice  shook  a 
little  at  this  mention  of  her  dead  parent. 

“  Will  you  forgive  me,”  said  the  visitor, 
gently  taking  her  companion’s  hand,  “  and 
not  feel  offended  if  I  speak  openly.  I  heard 
that  your  family  h.ad  been  unfortunate,  and 
I  came  here  to-day  to  offer  you  what  help 
I  could.  You  are  too  wise,  too  good,  to 
refuse  me  from  motives  of  pride.  Will  you 
then  permit  mo  to  assist  you  ?" 

“  You  are  very  kind,  and  I  know  not 
why  I  feel  to  you  as  a  friend  already,” 
replied  Bertha :  ”  but  still - ” 

‘‘  Nay,  nay ;  do  not  qualify,  do  not  re¬ 
tract  your  words;  you  must  promise  to 
treat  me  as  one.  And  now,  since  that  is 
settled,  would  you  mind  telling  me — that 
is,  if  it  is  not  very  painful  to  you — a  little 
of  your  former  history  ?” 

“  0  irs  is  a  very  common  one— there  are 
hundreds  similar  on  every  side  of  us — and 
there  is  no  reason  why  I  should  shrink 
from  telling  it,  especially  to  you,  who  have 
shown  so  much  sympathy.  Our  father 
was  a  fa''mor  tolerably  well  to  do  in  the 
world ;  he  had  three  children — my  brother 
Edgar,  my  sister  Alice,  and  myselh  Edgar, 
who  had  no  taste  for  farming,  received  a 
good  education,  and  went  as  clerk  to  the 
bank  in  a  neighbouring  t<rwn  ;  Alice  and  I 
lived  at  home.  Some  live  years  since,  my 
father  died  ;  he  left  but  little  behind  him, 
yet  it  was  enough,  when  properly  placed,  to 
support  my  mother,  Ally,  and  me.  Edgar 


would  take  nothing,  fur  he  said  he  was 
strong,  and  could  work.  Well,  four  months 
since — yes,  it  was  in  June  Last — the  man 
with  whom  our  money  was  deposited,  and 
who  paid  ns  interest,  suddenly  absconded 
with  it,  and  that  of  several  other  persons. 
The  shock  of  this,  at  my  mother's  advanced 
age,  brought  on  a  fit  of  epilepsy :  we 
thought  her  last  hour  was  come,  and  sent 
off  for  my  brother,  who  was  staying  at  a 
little  village  called  Ayrton - ” 

Here  Bertha  paused,  and  Frances  said, 
in  a  low,  tremulous  tons — 

“  Go  on — go  on.” 

So  she  continued — 

‘‘  Edgar  cams  at  once,  although,  as  he 
told  us  afterwards,  he  had  a  most  impor¬ 
tant  engagement  that  very  evening,  which 
he  was  obliged  to  write  and  postpone; 
and  when  he  came,  mr  mother  soon  im¬ 
proved,  and  our  great  affliction  was  averted. 
But  still  the  sorrow  which  had  brought  her 
illness  remained,  for  we  were  utterly  penni- 
less ;  and  Edgar,  our  dear,  noble  Edgar, 
instead  of  repining  at  the  burden  about  to 
fall  upon  him,  bade  us  take  courage  and 
cheer  up,  for  that  he  would  work  for  us 
all.  So  he  obtained — through  a  Mrs. 
Marsh,  a  kind  friend  of  his — a  situation 
here  in  Cheltenham,  where  he  was  much 
better  paid  than  he  had  been  in  Hertford- 
shire.  We  managed  to  live  very  comfort¬ 
ably  until  about  a  month  since,  when  Mr. 
Beaumont,  Edgar’s  employer,  sent  for  him 
to  his  private  room  one  day,  and  said 
that  he  had  heard  some  unpleasant  re¬ 
ports  about  him,  and  consequently,  al¬ 
though  sorry  to  part,  he  must  dismiss  him. 
'Vainly  Edgar  entreated  to  know  what  he 
had  heard,  but  Mr.  Beaumont  would  not 
say;  so  my  brother  lefit.  He  has  not  been 
able  to  get  another  situation  since,  and  we 
have  sunk  lower  and  lower,  until  finally 
you  see  we  are  here.  But  oh  1  madam,  if 
you  believe  a  word  against  Edgar  yon  will 
do  him  wrong ;  he  is  the  best,  the  kindest 
son  and  brother  upon  earth,  a  good  man, 
and  a  good  Christian ;  and  those  persons 
who  spoke  ill  of  him,  whatever  it  might  be 
they  said,  did  him  sad  and  fearful  injustice. 
I  know  it — I  am  sure  of  it — and  I  pray 
I  Goi>  to  forgive  them ;  for,  though  1  try 
hard,  I  cannot  yet  do  so.” 

“Stop,  stop!”  cried  Frances,  wildly 
jumping  from  her  seat,  “do  not  curse  me, 
or  1  shall  die ;  and  1  will  toll  you  all.  It 
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was  I  wLo  ruined,  maligned  j-our  brother  j 
— I  who  disgraced  him ;  but  it  was  not  my  j 
fault.  I  did  it  for  revenge — I  believed  he  | 
had  trifled  with  and  scorned  me ;  now  I ; 
see  that,  perheps,  it  was  not  so.  But  oh ! 
Edgar,  Edgar,  why  did  you  not  write,  why  j 
did  you  not  come  to  me  after  that  fatal 
night?  Now  it  is  too  late — too  late.  I , 
have  destroyed  him,  and  broken  my  own 
heart."  i 

And,  without  another  word,  Frances 
rushed  from  the  cottage. 

Following  instinct  more  than  reason,  she 
hastened  to  Marianne  Erskine,  and,  fling¬ 
ing  herself  on  her  knees  before  her,  {>oured 
forth  her  jtale.  i 

“  You  have  been  very,  very  wrong,  dear 
child ;  and  there  is  but  one  course  open  to  , 
yon  now,”  said  Marianne,  gently,  as  she  | 
ended.  i 

“  Oh !  tell  me,  tell  me.  I  will  do  any- 1 
thing  to  earn  his  forgiveness,  to  win  back  i 
his  love."  i 

"  Nay,  dearest,  you  most  not  consider  1 
that  now."  I 

"  You  think  he  cannot  love  me — that  1 1 
have  forfeited  his  esteem.  Ob  !  it  is  true ; 

1  feel  it.  lie  is  too  good.  I  am  not  worthy 
of  him.”  And  she  cowered  down  at  her 
companion’s  feet. 

“  No,  1  did  not  say  so.  It  may  be,  or 
it  may  not.  I  cannot  tell.  But  it  is  not 
of  him  alone  I  think  now.  It  is  of  you. 
Do  you  owe  no  duty  to  Sir  Henry  Mor- 
dannt — to  your  uncle  7" 

“Yes,  yes.  I  know  what  you  mean; 
but,  Marianne,  I  cannot  do  it.  I  cannot 
confess  how  I  have  deceived  them.”  { 

“  Then  yon  do  not  repent — yon  are  not  I 
really  sorry.” 

“  1  am,  I  am.  Oh  1  if  you  could  but  see 
into  my  heart,  you  would  know  it,  for  that 
is  breaking." 

“  Poor  child,  poor  child  1”  said  Marianne, 
tenderly  caressing  her.  “I  feel  for  you 
deeply,  for  all  you  have,  and  all  yon  must 
sufl'er.  Still,  you  cannot  shrink ;  you  mutt 
do  your  duty.” 

"  But  Sir  Henry  will  scorn  me ;  my 
uncle  will  bate  me.  I  cannot — I  dare  not.” 

"Nay,  Frances,  this  is  folly;  listen  to 
me.  You  have  done  grievous  wrong  in  this 
matter,  and  mnst  meet  and  abide  the  con¬ 
sequences.  You  have  nursed  an  unchris¬ 
tian  vengeance ;  and,  by  silencing  the  voice 
of  conscience,  have  wilfully  blinded  your 


own  eyes,  and  deceived  those  who  loved  [' 
and  trusted  you.  Yet  there  are  excuses 
and  if  you  confess  now,  I  doubt  not  that  I 
those  excuses  will  bo  made.  But  if  you  do  9 
not — if  you  sutler  your  uncle  to  retain  hb  I 
present  ideas  of  this  young  man's  character,  [ 
by  that  means  prolonging  his  endurance  ot 
a  cruel  injustice — and  if,  feeling  as  yon  do 
towards  another,  you  dare  to  take  upon 
yourself  the  marriage  vows,  and  swear  to 
love,  honour,  and  obey  Sir  Henry,  I  tell 
you,  Frances,  tliat  you  will  be  committing 
a  heinous  crime  both  against  God's  lawi 
and  man's,  and  that  sure  and  terrible  will 
be  your  punishment." 

As  Marianne  Erskine  spoke,  her  voice 
gi^w  stern  and  earnest,  carrying  conviction 
of  the  truth  of  her  words  to  the  heart  ot 
the  listener,  who,  subdued  and  penitent, 
whispered  lowly — 

"  You  are  right,  and,  God  helping,  I 
will  do  as  you  bid  me ;  but  it  will  be  very 
bitter.”  j 

"  It  will.  So  have  been  his  suSieringa  1 1 
You  owe  him  the  reparation.”  I 

“I  do ;  and  I  will  make  it.  Pray  for f 
me,  Marianne,  that  my  courage  fail  not." 

“  Pray  for  yourself,  dearest ;  and  He,  k 
whose  eyes  are  ever  open,  will  hear  and 
answer.  Fear  not  that  the  Giver  of  Strength  1 
will  desert  you  at  the  hour  of  trial”  | 

A  faint,  sad  smile  crossed  Frances  Bean- 
mont's  lips  as  she  laid  her  head  down  upon  I 
the  folded  bauds  of  her  true,  right-seeing  I 
friend,  and  tliere,  like  a  child  at  her ! 
mother’s  knee,  prayed  those  words  which  | 
none  on  earth  have  ever  used,  in  faith,  with-  ' 

I  out  a  blessing.  i 

I - 1 
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j  IX.— CliniSTMAS  AND  THE  NEW  YEAR. 

I  A  winter,  such  as  when,  I 

Among  tlieir  chIMren,  comfortable  iien 
I  Oatlier  shout  Rrent  fires,  and  yet  (c  1  cold :  t 

:  Alas  I  then,  for  the  homeless  begp  ir  old !  i 

I  SitKLLXT.  1 

At  last,  down  it  comes,  with  a  delicious  j 
softness  and  stillness,  the  seh  srme  snowy 
covering,  that  Las  been  spttar’  over  the  | 
face  of  Nature  these  thorsanls  of  odd  < 
winters.  I  see  it  hanging  c  i  old  brown  < 
barns,  weighing  down  tje  branches  in  | 
green  shrubberies,  lying  i  n  high  drift-  i 
heaps  in  out-of-the-way  comers  of  com-  I 
I  mons,  whitening  the  roofs  of  all  houses, 

I  spreading,  oh !  so  evenly,  over  broad  acres  j 
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loTcdl  andpasturegandwa^tomoorlandwiandsheet- I  it  refaicd  to  depart;  and  many  mothorR, 
iisei,  ing,  as  with  a  second  funereal  pall,  half-  with  tear-stained  cheeks,  sit  brooding  over 

that  i  forgotten  graves  in  country  clnirchyards  the  fire,  dreaming  of  the  love<l  and  lost, 

mdol  — so  white,  and  fresh,  and  fair,  and  full  of!  Alas!  for  the  wintry  blast,  that  howls  dosrn 

n  his '  promise  comes  the  New  Y<^ar,  wrapped  in  ^  the  city  chimney,  speaks  too  eloquently  of 

icter, !  brave  bride’s  clothing.  Who  will  not  pre-  I  the  blustering  stonns  that  swept  the  desire 

ce  ot  pare  a  welcome  for  such  a  guest  ?  i  of  many  eyes  into  his  watery  grave,  and 

m  do  The  New  Year !  How  variously  even  i  left  her,  the  mourner  and  the  mother,  alone 

upon  the  words  sound  to  various  ears  1  To  the  1  in  the  cold  world.  Ah  !  round  too  many 

artoi  little  children  it  makes  melody  in  the  rugged  comers  of  our  sea-girt  coast,  tO'i 

[  tell  I  heart,  and  the  bells  strike  up  a  loud  peal  many  hearts  arc  wandering  this  bleak 

tting  I  in  a  merry  major  key,  ringing  out  right  ^  night,  too  many  faces  are  covered,  and 

lawi  merrily,  ns  though  sin,  and  shame,  and  j  eyes  blinded;  for  the  sad  New  Year,  in¬ 
will  sorrow  had  no  existence  upon  this  earth ;  ■  deed,  misses  too  many  of  her  promised 

while  toys,  and  cake,  and  fun  come  guests.  God  comfort  you— and  yon — and 
mice  tumbling  to  its  mnsic  out  of  the  hands  of  you — His  comfortless  children,  and  give 

:tios  Santa  Claus,  almost  too  fast  to  bo  gathered,  you  grace  to  say,  faithfully,  “  His  holy 

rt  ot  and  certainly  too  rapid  to  be  counted ;  so  will  be  done !”  and  we,  who  have  been 

tent,  wee  feet  toddle  to  meet  it,  and  bright  eyes  kept  from  this  trial,  and  preserved  from 

sparkle  with  expectation,  and  little  ears  this  sorrow,  will  hear  you  upon  our  hearts, 
g,  I  listen  from  cosy  cots  to  catch  the  first  step  and  remember  you,  'as  the  old,  old  year 

very  of  the  stranger ;  and  shrill  young  voices  fades  slowly  away,  and  gives  place  to  the 

shout.  Happy  New  Year!  Happy  New  unknown  future, 
nga  Year !  to  Papa,  and  Mamma,  and  Harry,  The  New  Year  in  the  city  !  And  there, 
and  Johnny,  and  Ellen,  and  Katie,  and  far  away  from  wife,  and  children,  and  kins- 
r  for  I  Bessie,  and  Ann,  the  cat  in  the  comer,  and  ^  f<>Ik,  sits  the  merchant  at  his  ledger,  ba¬ 
it.”  the  beggar  as  he  passes,  and  all  the  world ;  lancing  hooks,  and  bad  debts,  and  overdue 

Hk,  for,  for  once,  heart  and  lips  move  in  sweet  bills.  The  young  clerks  have  departed, 

and  concord,  and,  fearless  of  the  future,  on  the  the  warehousemen  left — all  left — long  ago! 

ig;th  precipice  of  the  unknown,  stand  the  little  but  the  main  man — the  man  of  money — 

children — happy,  happy,  happy !  the  merchant — must  stay  behind,  in  the 

san-  I  see  them  all  alone,  the  old  folks  in  fog,  and  the  damp,  and  the  discomfort, 

ipon  the  ingle — the  good  man  and  the  true,  full  checking  accounts,  and  projecting  new 

sing  of  age  and  honour,  and  the  wife,  whose  schemes ;  for  profits  are  small,  competi- 

her  children  have  right  often  arisen  and  called  tion  is  sharp,  the  market  overstocked,  and 

bich  her  blessed.  The  fight  has  been  fought,  the  large  fortune,  that  munt  bo  made,  un- 

ith*  the  faith  kept,  the  race  nigh  run,  and  the  made  yet.  So  home-charities  must  be  es- 

end  is  at  hand.  Not  impatient,  but  yet  ex-  chewed ;  sentiments  thrown  to  the  wind ; 

- !  pectant,  they  are  looking  for  the  promise  midnight,  mid-day,  aye !  or  any  time  of 

of  His  coming,  and  the  New  Year  echoes  day,  meditations  are  esteemed  useless,  or, 

of  the  “  all  things  made  new,”  to  their  at  least,  too  expensive  luxuries ;  and,  if  he 

faithful  and  believing  hearts ;  and  the  could,  he  would — yes !  he  would  stop  them 

psalm  of  life  they  sing,  is  a  fresh  Amen  all — those  merry,  merry  chimes,  that  dis- 

.  to  the  experience  of  the  saints,  that  for  tnrb  so  grievously  his  calculations.  The 

them  the  lot  has  fallen  in  pleasant  places.  New  Year !  What  means  it  to  him,  save 

r.  and  that  theirs  is  a  goodly  heritage.  So,  new  projects,  and  new  dangers,  and  new 

lous  the  music  of  the  New  Year  speaks  softly  work  ;  a  weary  grinding  in  the  old  mill, 

)wy  of  the  coming  rest :  for,  fearless  of  the  without  leisure  to  love,  to  loiter,  or  to  lin- 

the  future,  stand  His  chosen  ones,  waiting  for  ger ;  without  time  to  romp  with  his  chil- 

odd  that  rest  and  their  reward.  dren.  to  rejoice  with  his  wife,  or  rest  with 

)wn  The  New  Yearl  And  monmfully,  at  his  God?  Heaven  pity  the  miserable  men 

in  midnight,  in  a  minor  key,  the  clock  chimes  who  are  in  such  a  case  1  for  the  breath  of 

ift-  out  the  hours,  with  a  heavy,  dragging  indifference  has  stnpified  their  souls,  and 

>m-  sound,  leaving  a  slow  vibration  on  ear  and  the  bowels  of  their  compassion  are  froxen. 

ses,  brain,  as  though  the  old  past  was  so  The  New  Year !  Young  hearts  are  lis- 

;res  heavily  laden  with  sorrow  and  despair  that  tening  for  the  first  sound  that  heralds  thine 
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•dvent,  and  quitt  eyes  look  confidently  into  ' 
pleasant  faces,  and  new  homes  are  pictured, 
and  new  tows  recorded,  as  the  merry  mar¬ 
riage  bells  chime  cheerfully  out  to  hail  the 
blithe  new  cemer :  so  full  of  promise,  so 
laden  with  joy  and  importance,  so  great, 
so  grand,  so  anxiously  expected,  thou 
comest  to  the  tender  and  the  true. 

The  New  Year !  Have  you  ever  seen  a 
country  welcome  to  this  strange  Stranger, 
good  reader?  Have  you  seen  the  bon¬ 
fires  on  the  hills  in  the  North,  or  heard  the 
rustic  songs  in  rural  districts  to  apple-trees 
in  the  orchards  ?  Have  you  watched  stal¬ 
wart  men,  in  the  old  woods,  scrambling  for  I 
mistletoe,  or  hewing  down  the  holly,  for ' 
our  city  homes  ?  Have  you  heard  “  Shep-  I 
herds,  awake,”  from  the  dear  voices  of 
childhood,  or  as  village  maidens  only  can  ; 
sing  it  ?  or  peeped  at  the  waxen  image  of ' 
the  Holy  Child  and  His  mother,  carried  so  , 
carefully  by  the  young  carollers  ?  If  so,  I 
that  is  well.  But,  better  than  that,  have  ; 
vou  also  seen  London  at  Christmas,  or 
know  you  aught  of  the  welcome  given  ' 
there  to  the  New  Year? 

In  palace,  in  cottage,  in  school,  in 
church,  in  prison,  in  workhouse,  in  shop, 
in  street,  in  garret,  some  welcome,  how¬ 
ever  humble,  is  made,  right  honestly,  to 
mark  the  general  joy.  Windows,  that  are 
never  cleaned  all  the  year  round,  get,  for 
once  in  the  way,  a  wash  then.  Windows  i 
that  periodically  perform  ablations,  are  now  \ 
scrubbed,  and  rubbed,  and  polished,  till  they  ' 
shine  like  burnished  metal ;  and  a  sprig ! 
here,  and  a  bough  there,  testify  to  the  uni-  i 
vsrsality  of  the  joy. 

For  once  in  a  year,  the  workhouse  pots  { 
hold  something  more  savoury  than  thin  i 
gruel,  and  plates,  scantily  furnished  on  all  I 
other  days  in  the  year,  are,  for  once  at  j 
least,  heaped  high  with  food,  such  as  the  ' 
old  folks  like.  There  may  be  merriment : 
in  the  hall — the  stately  dance  and  the  ' 
classic  song,  faint  odours  and  perfumes 
rare,  youth,  beauty,  and  wealth — it  is  well, , 
it  is  good,  it  is  right,  and  oh,  young  man  ! 
rejoice  in  them  all  and  give  thanks ;  but ! 
for  us  there  is  a  fairer  sight,  and  a  sweeter  | 
sound,  in  a  real  romp  and  a  hearty  shout  i 
from  a  band  of  neglected,  motherless,  friend¬ 
less,  workhouse  children.  Yes,  Christmas 
brings  for  them  some  relaxation  from  re¬ 
straint,  however  brief — some  luxuries,  how¬ 
ever  few — some  token  that  there  is,  after  i 


all,  a  link  connecting  them,  however  mys¬ 
teriously,  with  their  fellows  outside  the  walls 
of  their  dreary  dwelling !  Welcome,  Christ¬ 
mas  I  welcome  right  heartily !  if  this  were 
the  one  solitary  good  springing  from  thy 
visit. 

If  ever  London  looks  fair — if  ever  the 
recording  angel  pauses  with  pleasure  as  he 
passes  trough  our  great  metropolis,  this 
is  the  season — this  the  hour.  If  ever  the 
peace-makers  are  busy,  now  is  the  time ; 
and  if  ever  they  hope  to  be  successful,  now 
is  their  chance ;  for  surely  the  anniversary 
of  the  advent  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  may 
well  be  celebrated  by  the  forgiveness  of 
injuries  and  the  burial  of  old  feuds.  Ah, 
yesj  end  if  we  could  visit  many  a  noble 
and  many  a  fair,  ns  well  as  many  an  hum¬ 
ble  home  to-night,  we  sliould  see  faces 
there  that  had  been  absent  too  long,  and 
hear  words  of  penitence  too  long  delayed, 
and  behold  tokens  of  forgiveness  well-nigh 
too  tardily  offered ;  but  better  late  than 
never ;  and  we’ll  leave  the  repentant  hus¬ 
band  with  his  rejoicing  wife,  and  the  pro¬ 
digal  with  his  loving  father,  and  the  Mag¬ 
dalen  at  the  feet  of  her  broken-hearted 
mother,  saying  peace  to  all,  and  forgiveness 
to  each. 

Christmas  in  London!  And  the  little 
children  come  flocking  in  from  the  four 
points  of  tlie  compass — young  England  re- 
tiuming  for  the  holidays — and  spruce-trees 
are  being  dressed  in  secret  by  kind  fingers, 
and  dainty  dolls  lie  sleeping  in  comers  of 
deep  drawers,  and  mamma’s  cupboard  is 
crammed  with  goodies,  and  cakes,  and  toys, 
and  all  for  good,  only  for  good,  children ; 
for  the  bad  boys  and  giddy  girls  all  dis¬ 
appear  at  Christmas — thrice  happy  season 
of  the  year,  that  can  work  such  wonders ! 

Ah  !  if  you  could  peep,  just  for  once,  into 
some  parlours  I  could  name,  and  see  the 
piles  of  Christmas  prizes  for  Sunday  scho¬ 
lars,  and  behold  the  Rev.  Antony  Scrog¬ 
gins  scribbling  Mary  Rosetta  Joneses  and 
Jack  Frederick  Stileses  into  those  innu¬ 
merable  packets  of  rewards ;  if  you  could 
but  see  his  young  wife  parcelling  out 
those  flannel  petticoats  for  the  shivering 
widows  scattered,  here  and  there,  in  the 
parish,  or  behold  her  sister  in  the  fur  comer 
of  the  room  sorting  the  tijipets  and  gowns 
for  those  quaint-looking  lasses  that  will 
sing  your  Christmas  anthem  to-morrow; 
if  you  could  hear  the  continual  tinkle  ot 
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that  housc-bell,  aud  listen  to  the  patter  of 
feet  comiiij:  and  going  for  soup  and  pud- 
ding,  pudding  and  soup,  all  that  merry, 
bustling  Christmas-eve,  I  think  you  would 
agree  with  me,  that  it  is  worth  venturing  out 
to  see,even  on  a  cold  winter’s  night  like  this. 

Christmas  and  the  New  Year!  Have' 
tkey  all  been  provided  for? — thy  poor 
sisters  and  brothers,  I  mean,  good  reader? 
Have  you  sought  him  out — some  lonely ' 
old  man,  wiio  has  outlived  all  his  relations,  • 
who  has  buried  wife,  and  children,  and  ^ 
friends — who  stands  the  last  of  his  race, 
the  remnant  of  by-gone  days?  He  is  to  j 
be  found  in  every  parish,  sitting  cowering  • 
over  his  lonely  fire — dwelling  alone,  in  a  i 
queer  locality — very  likely  a  bad  sinner  I 
and  a  continual  murmurer.  Hut  who  has 
left  him  alone  to  grow  desperate  ?  Who  I 
has  suffered  him  to  sin  so  sadly  without  | 
reproof  or  remonstrance  ?  Is  he  to  sit  | 
there  this  year  also  ?  or  will  yon  venture  I 
to  approach  and  see  what  kind  words  and  i 
good  cheer  will  effect  for  him  ?  or  will  j 
yon  spend,  in  selfish  luxury,  yonr  tirco 
and  money,  and  pass  by  the  widow  aud  I 
the  fatherless,  and  the  stranger  within  thy  | 
gates  ?  Shall  this  old  year,  too,  pass  by 
unblessed  by  some  gentle  deeds  of  charity 
done  by  you — your  own  self?  Shall  these 
on  tlte  right  hand  and  those  on  the  left  be 
secretly  sowing  such  seed  that  shall  spring 
np — oh  !  so  soon — into  an  everlasting  hnr-  j 
vest  of  glory  ?  and  -will  you  now,  at  this  ' 
heart-softening  hour,  sleep  the  sleep  of 
indifference,  and  stnpify  yourself  with  the  j 
fatal  dream  of  selfishness?  Far  be  such  a 
thought,  good  reader.  Choose  you  out  one 
—aye,  but  one  only — of  the  many  outcast, 
perhaps  improvident,  maybe  imprudent, 
children  of  want,  and  pour  over  him  the 
oil  of  sympathy,  and  into  him  the  wine 
of  consolation,  aud  then  shalt  thou  know, 
and  not  till  then,  the  fulness  and  the 
reality  of  the  words — a  Merry  Christmas 
and  a  Happy  New  Year  I  M.  S.  II. 


Ir  there  is  somethin!;  like  a  feelinj?  of  sorrow 
and  sadness  in  having  traveliud  anotlier  stage- 
length  of  the  journey  of  life,  there  is  also  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  hope  and  gladness  in  commencing  a  fresh 
one.  To  the  y  >ung  and  happy  it  inspires  joyous  J 
thoughts  of  anticipated  pleasures,  and  to  those,  . 
who  know  tlie  ealities  of  life’s  anxieties,  it  ' 
brings  a  trustlul  hope,  that  the  past  may  have  , 
home  away  wltli  it,  all  the  dark  clouds  and 
shadows,  and  that  the  future  may  bring  more  I 
cheerful  blessings.  j 


STEP-DAUGHTER. 


MIGNON; 

OR,  THE  STEP-DAUGHTER. 

Therf.se  awaited  with  some  impatience 
the  return  of  Maurice.  She  was  perfectly 
aware  that  she  could  not  refuse  to  reply 
to  his  letter,  and,  notwithstanding  all  the 
natural  simplicity  which  pervaded  her 
simplest  actions,  it  was  not  without  some 
embarrassment  that  she  traced  the  follow¬ 
ing  lines : — 

"  Your  silence  was  painful  to  me,  though 
I  could  not  take  offence  at  it.  1  was  well 
aware  that  your  friendship  for  my  father 
would  not  allow  you  to  forget  Mignon.  But 
I  imagined  that  you  would  be  engrossed 
with  other  cares,  and  I  lamented  not 
being  kept  informed  of  all  tliat  has  con¬ 
cerned  you ;  for  you  telb  me  nothing,  Mau¬ 
rice,  either  of  yourself  or  of  your  daily 
anxieties.  I  love  Graziella  still  more  since 
I  know  that  you  are  interested  in  her. 
She  makes  great  progress,  and  I  shall  be 
very  happy  to  take  a  part  in  those  sur¬ 
prises  which  you  contemplate  towards  that 
dear  child. 

“  I  find  myself  so  happy  in  the  asylum 
which  you  have  selected  for  me,  that  I 
hope  to  remain  here  always ;  but,  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  last  wishes  of  my  father,  it  is 
you  wliom  I  am  bound  to  consult  in  every¬ 
thing. 

“  Yes,  I  much  desire  that  you  should  call 
me  Mignon.  I  began  under  that  name 
a  new  life.  I  liave  well  reflected.  I  imagine 
that  I  shall  love  to  pass  my  days  in  a 
convent,  near  Madame  Th^rbse,  our  worthy 
superior,  who  is  a  mother  towards  me.  I 
shall  assist  her  in  educating  the  children, 
and,  perhaps,  I  may  yet  be  useful.  Since 
I  am  separated  from  my  sisters,  nothing 
recalls  me  to  a  world  wliere,  as  you 
know,  I  have  not  been  happy.  Hut  I  must 
.  first  ask  your  permission  for  my  acts,  for  on 
you  1  lean  as  an  adviser,  a  brother,  and  a 
I  support. 

“  Pray,  believe  in  my  sincere  friendship. 

“  P.S. — 'I'he  name  of  Maurice  was  the 
last  word  which  iny  dear  father  addressed 
to  me.’’ 

Maurice,  on  receiving  this  letter,  be¬ 
haved  like  Mignon.  He  read  it  through 
several  times  in  search  of  what  was  there, 
and,  more  than  all,  for  what  was  not  there. 
Emotions  the  most  diverse  were  aroused 
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in  his  by  the  perusal  ot  this  epistle.  |  had  no  communication,  except  to  demand 

He  loved  the  sweet  reproach,  “  I  lamented  i  importunately  fresh  advances  of  money, 
not  beinp;  kept  informed  of  all  that  has  Pressed  by  her  need  of  money,  she 
concerned  you;  for  you  tell  me  nothing,  '  wanted  to  become  a  borrower,  but  could 
either  of  yourself  or  of  your  daily  anxic-  !  not  ofler  sufficiently  good  security.  She 
ties."  He  saw  with  joy  that  klignou's  i  wanted  to  sell  her  house  or  her  chateau, 
friendship  for  Graziella  had  become  more  I  but  was  informed  that  she  could  not  dis- 


intense,  upon  bis  informing  her  Low  dear  , 
that  child  was  to  him.  | 

He  was  affected  by  the  confidence  which  I 
Mignon  reposed  in  him,  by  promising  to  | 
consult  him  iu  all  things.  But  why  did  | 
Mignon  speak  of  remaining  all  the  rest  of ! 
her  life  in  a  convent,  where  he  only  in-  | 
tended  that  she  should  find  a  temporary 
refuge  ?  Could  she  then  have  wrongly  j 
interpreted  his  intentions?  Conld  she 
imagine  that,  in  confiding  her  to  the  care 
of  the  ladies  of  the  Augustine  convent,  he 
had  desired  to  inspire  her  with  a  love  for  a 
religious  life  ?  These  were  the  thoughts  that 
took  possession  of  his  mind.  Then,  quickly 
terminating  his  business  in  Tuscany  and  in 
Lombardy,  he  hastened  to  direct  his  steps 
towards  France.  The  postscript,  which,  it 
i«  said,  contains  the  most  sincere  thought, 
expressed  or  hidden,  in  a  letter,  constantly 
recurred  to  his  mind,  “  The  name  of  Mau¬ 
rice  was  the  last  word  which  my  dear 
father  addressed  to  me.’’ 

We  will  leave  Maurice  absorbed  with 
his  reflections,  and  take  a  glance  at  the 
Crtvecoeur  establishment,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  widow. 

Has  Madame  Creveeoeur  recovered  tran¬ 
quillity,  at  least,  in  banishing  far  from 
herself  her  inoffensive  step-daughter,  the 
sight  of  whom  recalled  too  vividly  all  that 
she  was  desirous  of  forgetting?  No ,  that 
irritability  sprang  from  the  nature  of  this 
imperious  woman,  and  it  was  not  the 
absence  of  a  child  that  could  restore  to  her, 
peace  of  mind. 

In  order  to  stifle  her  pangs  of  conscience, 
she  plunge<l  ardently  into  a  life  of  extrava¬ 
gance.  She  heeded  less  than  ever  the 
remonstrances  of  M.  Kdnard.  She  sought 
to  find  friends  in  surrounding  herself  with 
a  host,  of  parasites ;  she  thought  to  become 
a  fashionable  hostess  by  receiving  a  crowd 
of  guests ;  she  would  iiiin  forget  that  she 
sold  dresses,  in  disporting  some  more  rich 
and  beautiful  than  those  of  the  ladies  who 
came  to  amuse  themselves  with  her  prodi¬ 
gality.  As  for  her  affairs,  she  left  tiiein 
to  the  care  of  her  ageuts,  with  whom  she  j 


pose  of  this  jiroperty.  This  resistance  to 
her  wishes  enraged  her.  The  meu  of 
business,  who,  to  keep  together  their  con¬ 
nexion,  are  ordinarily  patient  enough  in 
their  trausactious,  could,  however,  no 
longer  bear  wifli  her  exactious.  The  im. 
passible  M.  lUnard  was  the  only  person 
left  to  listen  to  her  fretful  complaints,  and 
to  offer  her  some  conventional  consola¬ 
tion.  * 


The  vigorous  health  of  Madame  Creve- 
cocur  was  shaken  by  these  violent  crises 
of  emotion.  Her  skiu  acquired  a  purpls 
tinge,  and  her  hut  blood  flew  to  her  Lead 
and  induced  vertigo,  'fhe  pbysiuiau  who 
was  summoned  immediately  prescribed  a 
very  vigorous  treatment,  which  was  ss 
energetically  resisted  by  the  lady.  The 
physician  took  Lis  departure  with  a  very 
polite  bow,  and  was  succeeded  by  auuthcr, 
who  was  heeded  no  better.  She  rang  for 
her  servants  without  wanting  them,  and 
dismissed  them  in  a  caprice  of  passion. 
Her  domestics  were  worn  off  their  legs,  and 
it  was  quite  Impossible  for  any  to  enjoy  a 
trantpiil  moment  near  her. 

What  had  become  of  those  constant 
friends  who  were  wout  to  congregate  in 
her  splendid  apartments  ?  Where  wers 
the  compaulons  of  her  festivities?'  Her 
family  she  herself  hod  ceased  to  see. 
Honest  Morin  could  not  forgive  her 
her  ingratitude  towards  a  good  and  feeling 
man,  and  the  heartlessness  with  which  she 
dispo.scd  of  her  step-daughter.  In  what 
condition  was  now  that  house,  once  so 
prosperous  ?  What  confusion,  what  bicker¬ 
ings  between  the  servauts,  what  wasteful¬ 
ness,  what  neglect  of  tlio  children  I  Who 
was  to  conduct  that  household?  Who 
give  orders,  or  regulate  tUo  expenses? 
She  dared  not  ask  the  assi&.ance  of  her 
family. 

One  day,  when  her  illness  displayed  more 
serious  symptoms  than  ever,  her  physician 
felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  breek  to  her,  with 
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the  greatest  circumspectii  n,  that  it  was, 
perhaps,  time  for  her  to  attend  to  her  peace 
of  mind ;  he  assured  her  that  there  was  no 
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-dftnger,  bnt  the  consolations  of  religion 
miglit,  doubtless,  afford  her  some  repose  of 
spirit. 

“  A  priest  !*  replied  she,  quite  beside 
herself,  and  starting  up  in  her  bed.  “  X 
priest  for  me  !  I  don't  want  to  die !  You 
must  save  me ;  it  is  easy  enough  to  hand  | 
me  over  to  a  priest !  Are  you  not  paid  to  | 
cure  mo !  Doctor,  don't  bring  a  priest  to  ; 
me !  I  am  alarmed  I  I  am  alarmed  !"  j 

She  had  terrified  herself,  and  she  fell  i 
beck  on  her  bed  motionless.  Yes,  that ' 
woman  ought  to  feel  alarm,  if  she  thought 
of  all  the  ruin  and  all  the  misery  which 
her  selfishness  had  wrought  about  her.  She  i 
did  not  wish  to  speak  with  a  minister  of 
the  Lord  on  the  state  of  her  soul;  but 
sickness  began  to  master  her,  and,  during 
the  silence  of  the  night,  she  found  herself 
io  company  with  that  to  which  she  was  ; 
compelled  to  confess  everything.  It  was 
the  spectre  of  her  conscience.  In  the  for-  : 
lorn  condition  in  which  she  now  found  her-  | 
self,  she  was  making  a  sorrowful  journey  ! 
through  her  past  life.  She  saw  herself  a  | 
young  and  happy  girl  in  her  father's  house ;  i 
then  gaining  by  her  wiles  the  heart  of  a  { 
good  man,  and  afterwards  overwhelming  it , 
with  vexation  and  misery  by  her  intense  | 
I  selfishness ;  then  driving  from  her  house  ' 
her  step-daughter,  whom  she  had  promised 
to  protect ;  and  finally  neglecting  her 
own  offspring,  and  hurrying  on  to  ruin  ' 
all  her  household. 

“  My  God !”  she  cried — for  this  woman, 
who  refused  to  look  upon  the  sombre  cos-  : 
tame  of  a  minister  of  religion,  thus  invoked 
her  creator — “  I  am  .ab^audoned  by  the 
whole  world.  lYho  will  save  me ;  who 
will  Interest  themselves  in  me,  and  take 
the  charge  of  my  little  children?  'Who 
will  pity  me,  oh  Lord?” 

And  a  voice  replied  to  her  from  the 
depths  of  her  own  heart.  F rom  that  heart, 
not  entirely  turned  to  stone,  a  voice  ro- 
iponded,  “  Yes,  thou  knowest  well  there  is 
•till  one  poor  being  in  the  world  whom 
thou  hast  injured,  whom  thou  hast  over¬ 
whelmed  with  sorrows,  whom  thou  hast 
driven  from  all  she  held  dear,  and  whose 
heart,  when  for  the  last  time  she  crossed 
thy  threshold,  thou  didst  lacerate;  yet 

iwhom,  thou  knowest  well,  but  one  word, 
pronounced  by  thee,  will  summon  to  thy 
bedside  as  meek,  as  tender,  and  as  de¬ 
voted  as  ever.” 


The  name  of  that  angel  was  Mignon, 
for  Madame  Creveeoeur  knew  it  well,  and, 
in  the  profoundest  depths  of  her  heart,  she 
was  forced  to  render  justice  to  her  victim. 
She  knew  well  that  she  could  not  live 
in  this  angu'ish  and,  having  begged  her 
lawyer,  M.  lidnard,  to  come  and  see  her 
immediately,  she  made  a  great  effort  to  say 
to  him — 

“  I  feel  myself  overcome  by’  sickness ; 
you  have  all  abandoned  me.  I  know  only 
one  single  being  in  tlie  world  who  will 
take  pity  upon  me.  You  are  well  aware 
who  that  being  b ;  it  is  my  step-daughter. 
If  my  pride  were  not  humbled  I  should  not 
abase  myself  thus;  but  hasten  to  say  to 
her,  I  beg  of  you,  hasten  to  say  to  her, 
that  I  am  dying,  abandoned,  and  that  my 
children,  her  sisters,  implgre  her  help.  She 
will  come ;  yes,  I  know  the  poor  child  will 
come  to  succour  me,  who  drove  her  from 
my  door.  I  dedre  to  have  only  her  with 
me.” 

M.  Rdnard  watched  her  in  silence. 

“  Must  it  then  be,"  he  said  to  himself 
“  that  misforttme  should  first  overtake  us 
ere  our  eyes  can  be  opened — ere  the  light 
can  fall  upon  us !” 

And  he  had  almost  pitied  that  arrogant 
woman  who  now  supplicated  the  being 
whom  she  had  crushed. 

“  It  is  a  very  diflicult  mission  which  you 
>  impose  upon  me,”  said  he  to  the  invalid, 

'  “  and  you  must  promise  me  that  you  will 
treat  her  with  respect  and  tenderness,  that 
:  not  a  single  harsh  word  shall  escape  your 
lips,  and  that  her  little  sisters  shall  be  placed 
imder  her  charge.  You  must  promise  me 
all  this,  ere  I  can  dare  interfere  with  the 
repose  of  that  poor  child  who  has  suffered 
so  greatly." 

1  “  Go  at  once,"  she  replied ;  “  I  promise 

i  everything ;  1  only  desire  to  see  her ;  time 
presses.  I  am  eager  to  confess  to  her  what 
I  deeply  concerns  her.” 

M.  Udnard,  on  his  return  home,  found 
1  a  note  from  Maurice  do  Terrenoire.  He 
i  had  just  arrived,  and  awaited  him  at 
I  his  hotel.  After  the  first  expressions  of 
friendship,  their  conversation  turned  upon 
Mignon. 

I  “  I  am  just  about  to  start  for  St.  Ger- 
1  main,"  said  the  lawyer.  “  Will  you  supply 
my  place  ?  I  have  to  communicate  to 
'  Mignon  a  very  delicate  matter,  on  the 
I  subject  of  which  she  would,  perhaps,  rather 
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consult  yourself ;  for  the  affair  is  a  most 
serious  one." 

He  then  explained  to  his  friend  the  sad 
state  into  which  Madame  Cri'Tecoeur  had 
fallen,  and  Maurice,  afler  having  delibe¬ 
rated  awliile,  went  away  alone  for  the 
convent  of  the  Angustines. 

How  his  heart  beat  as  he  entered  the 
parlotr!  His  intentions  were,  however,  so 
pure  and  so  noble  that  he  could  speak  fully, 
without  fear  or  embarrassment,  to  Madame 
Th^rt'se,  the  superior,  who  was  already 
well  informed  by  M.  R^nard  of  the  real 
state  of  affairs.  She  had  so  great  an  affec¬ 
tion  for  Mignon  that  she  already  loved  the 
man  who  desired  all  his  life  to  be  her  stay, 
and  who  was  anxious  to  supply  a  father’s 
place. 

“  Madame,"  he  said  respectfully,  “  you 
are  already  aware  of  the  attachment  which 
I  bear  towards  your  dear  pupil,  jour 
amiable  Mignon.  Her  father,  seeing  his 
approaching  end,  and  being  about  to  leave 
her  alone  in  the  world,  confided  her  to  my 
guardianship.  I  have  carefully  preserved 
this  letter,  which  I  beg  yo^  to  read,  for 
it  explains  my  presence  here ;  it  gives  me 
some  title  to  occupy  myself  with  Mig- 
non’s  future,  and  to  consult  you,  madame, 
who  have  received  her  with  a  feeling  so 
maternal.” 

“  Monsieur  Maurice,”  said  the  superior, 
“I  am  acquainted  with  your  noble  con¬ 
duct  ;  I  know  that  Graziella  owes  to  your 
generosity  the  happy  position  which,  by 
Mignon’s  side,  she  finds  here.  AVbo  would 
not  listen  to  you  with  interest  ?  I  need  not  i 
peruse  this  letter  to  confirm  what  you  state ;  I 
nevertheless,  as  you  desire  it,  I  will  read 
it.” 

The  letter  contained  only  these  words : — 

“  My  dear  Maurice,  I  know  you ;  though 
young,  you  have  the  wisdom  and  experience 
of  a  mature  age.  Yours,  my  friend,  is  a 
noble  heart,  and  it  is  to  you,  to  your  heart, 
that,  feeling  my  end  drawing  near,  I  wish 
to  leave  my  dearest  treasure,  my  well- 
beloved  Thdrese.  To  your  care  I  leave 
her  future.  If  yon  should  be  inspired  with 
a  feeling  for  her ;  if,  as  I  sometimes  hope, 
she  should  one  day  love  yon,  take  her  for 
your  wife.  You  have  my  consent,  and  , 
my  dearest  desires  to  do  so.  From  that 
resting  place  which  is  soon  to  be  mine,  1 ; 
shall  see  united  the  two  beings  who  h.ave 
most  responded  to  my  affection.  I  seem  | 


as  though  I  should  still  live  with  you  both. 

“  I,  however,  know  your  delicacy ;  yon 
would  not  desire  to  make  my  desires  s 

4 retext  for  thwarting  her  wishes,  should 
idifference  or  any  other  feeling  estrange 
^  her  from  j’ou ;  but  should  you  not  become 
her  husband,  you  will  be  ever  her  father, 

:  her  adviser,  and  her  support.  You  will 
answer  before  God  to  me  for  her  future. 
I  place  in  your  bands,  with  this  letter,  the 
titles  which  assure  to  her  her  fortune.  I 
could  not  repose  them  in  worthier  handi. 
For  myself,  I  feel  that  I  have  only  to  dia 
Adieu,  Maurice,  my  saviour.  May  you  be 
happy ! 

'*  Aime  CuEVECnXR.” 

“  Yes,”  said  the  superior,  glancing  re¬ 
spectfully  at  the  letter  which  contained  the 
last  wishes  of  a  dying  man — “  j’es,  you  are, 
in  truth,  her  father.  You  are  everything 
to  her.  .She  is  a  very  dear  and  charming 
creature.  What  have  you  proposed  to  your, 
self  to  do  ?” 

”  But,  madame,  can  I  converse  with  you 
on  my  projects  ?  Will  the  austerity  of  your 
life  permit  me  to  address  j  on  respecting  the 
interests  of  my  heart  ?” 

“ Speak  1  speak!”  said  the  superior. 
“  Must  I  not  follow  my  dear  children  even 
to  their  entrance  into  the  world  !  I  forget 
them  not,  though  they  are  away  from  me, 
neither  will  she  forget  me.  My  children, 
when  they  are  married,  come  again  to  see 
me  with  their  children.” 

”  Since,  then,  madame,  yon  are  so  gra¬ 
cious — since  you  respond  so  tnily  to  the 
idea  which  I  had  formed  of  your  noble 
character — I  beg  to  demand  from  you  it 
Mignon  has  displayed  a  sincere  and  ardent 
desire  for  a  religious  life  ?” 

“I  have  seen  no  token  of  if,"  said 
Madame  Th^rbse  ;  “  this  is  the  first  time  I 
have  heard  it  mentioned.  She  is,  I  know, 
imbued  with  a  tender  piety,  but  I  have 
remarked  in  her  neither  religious  enthu¬ 
siasm  nor  asceticism,  nor  have  I  sought 
to  encourage  those  feelings.  To  inspire  us 
with  a  conviction,  we  ask  that  tliose  senti¬ 
ments  should  be  strongly  displayed.  Young 
heads  might  easily  deceive  themselves  with 
regard  to  those  feelings,  and  this  to  ns 
would  prove  a  great  unhappiness.  Our 
duty  is  to  regulate  and  moderate  their 
zeal.  But  why  do  we  not  send  for  her? 
She  should  see  you." 

She  sent  then  for  Mignon.  Which  ot 
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those  two  beings,  who  both  experienced 
the  same  emotion — though  both,  from  very 
ditferent  motives,  sought  to  hide  it  the  more 
completely  from  their  hearts — was  the  more 
affected  ? 

“Dear  Mignon!’’  said  the  superior, 
“  here  is  your  protector,  the  devoted  friend 
to  whom  yonr  father  left  yon,  who  is  to  be 
towards  you  a  second  parent.” 

I  Mignon,  trembling,  took  the  hand  of 
Maurice. 

“  I  know  all  that  I  owe  to  him,”  she 
said.  “  I  shall  do  nought  against  his 
desires.  My  father,  in  his  last  moments, 
so  commanded  me.” 

“Mademoiselle!”  said  Maurice,  retain¬ 
ing  her  hand  in  his  own,  “  or  rather,  dear 
Mignon,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  address 
you  by  that  title  of  friendship,  I  have  much 
regretted  my  long  absence  from  France, 
and  my  inability  to  watch  over  you  with  a 
greater  care;  I  am  aware  that  my  place 
nas  been  supplied  by  the  tender  mother 
whom  you  have  here  found ;  but  you  will 
doubtless  not  remain  here  for  ever,  and  I 
desire  to  consult  you - ” 

“  Maurice !”  said  Mignon,  interrupting 
him  and  eagerly  taking  the  hand  of  the 
superior,  “  you  cannot  find  for  me  a  better 
refuge ;  I  have  often  thanked  you  for  it 
from  the  depths  of  my  heart.  I  have  no  I 
business  in  the  world,  1  have  told  yon.  My 
worldly  ties  have  all  passed  away ;  it  is 
here  that  I  shall  find  peace.  Oh,  madame ! 
let  me  remain  near  you ;  I  shall  strive  to 
make  myself  of  service." 

“  My  child !”  said  the  superior,  “  so 
grave  a  resolution  cannot  be  so  quickly 
taken.  You  are  made  for  the  world.  You 
must  summon  courage  to  take  a  part  in  it. 
We  shall  speak  again  of  all  this  at  our 
leisure.” 

“  Yes,  it  is  here  that  I  desire  to  live," 
said  Mignon,  “if  you  will  permit  me, 
Maurice — you,  whom  my  father  has  com¬ 
manded  me  to  obey  as  himself." 

“  Well,  Mignon,”  replied  Maurice,  “  all  I 
ask  of  you  is  that  you  do  not  take  any 
step  rashly.  You  shall  be  quite  untram¬ 
melled  in  your  choice.  I  want  to  speak  to  j 
you  of  Graziella.  I  know  all  that  you  ' 
have  done  for  her.  What'  are  my  thanks  ?  j 
Your  reward  is  in  your  heart.  But  it  is  1 
to  your  heart,  however,  that  I  am  about  to  ^ 
Address  myself.  I  am  charged  with  a  sad 
mission.  I  know  all  that  yonr  step-mother  ' 


has  caused  you  to  suffer.  She  is  now, 
however,  borne  down  by  misery  and  sick¬ 
ness.  Forsaken  by  her  friends,  .she  places 
no  trust  in  those  who  surround  her;  but 
she  knows  your  heart  well,  and  she  sup¬ 
plicates  you.  I  hardly  dare  to  tell  you, 
Mignon,  that  it  is  you  whom  she  implores 
to  come  to  her  bedside :  it  is  from  you 
alone  that  she  desires  to  receive  attention ; 
she  awaits  you.  Have  you  courage  for  the 
task?” 

“  Oh,  yes  I”  replied  Mignon,  without 
hesitation,  “  yes,  I  have.  No  harsh  word 
shall  leave  my  lips.  Allow  me  to  go,  I  heg 
of  you,  who  may  both  command  me ;  from 
you,  my  adopted  mother,  from  you,  Mau¬ 
rice,  who  are  now  my  father.  Yes,  I  feel 
that  my  dear  father  will  commend  my  act ; 
I  hear  his  voice;  allow  me  to  fulfil  my 
duty.  What  happiness  to  return  a  slight 
good  for  evil !  I  am  going  there  to  see  my 
little  sisters.  It  is  perhaps  the  Lord  who 
directs  me  to  that  house.” 

And  she  grasped  Maurice’s  hand.  How 
affecting  was  Mignon  with  that  charitable 
fire  illumining  her  eyes!  How  beautiful 
she  was !  And  it  was  that  beauty  of  the 
soul  which  eclipses  and  causes  us  to  forget 
every  other ;  one  could  see  only  an  angel 
of  goodness.  Maurice  was  as  one  entranced 
by  that  vision  ;  he  was  enraptured,  and  he 
could  not  speak. 

“  Hearken  to  the  good  instincts  of  your 
heart,  dear,  darling  child,”  said  the  supe¬ 
rior,  after  some  silence,  “  and  if  Maurice 
agrees  with  me  I  will  accompany  you.” 

“  What  affection !”  said  Maurice,  in  a 
low  voice,  the  while  clasping  Mignon’s 
hand  in  his  own.  “  Thanks,  Mignon !  I 
divined  your  goodness.  Yon  will  be  once 
more  the  good  angel  of  your  father's 
house;  but,  above  all,  think  of  yourself ;  do 
not  overtax  yonr  strength." 

And  he  took  his  leave,  asking  her  permis¬ 
sion  to  visit  her  at  her  step-mother's  house. 
Towards  evening  the  young  girl  and  the 
superior  entered  the  chamber  of  the  in¬ 
valid. 

They  stole  in  cautiously.  The  chamber 
was  filled  with  a  dim  and  dying  light; 
all  was  in  the  greatest  disorder.  How 
Mignon's  heart  bled ! 

Madame  Crbvecoeur  was  dozing,  and  the 
two  visitors  silently  took  their  place  at  the 
bedside.  When  she  opened  her  eyes,  she 
was  struck  by  the  black  dress  of  the  reli- 
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gious  lady.  Her  weak  bead  caused  her  to  '  R^nard  and  the  superior,  who  came  often 
imagine  that  a  spectre  was  before  her.  to  see  her ;  and,  os  Madame  Crbveccenr 
“  Forgive  me  I  Have  pity !"  she  cried,  was  not  in  a  state  to  be  consulted,  it  was  | 
“  I  am  sufficiently  punished.”  decided  that  the  two  eldest  daughters  I 

“  Madame,”  said  the  superior,  “it  is  Mig-  should  be  taken  to  the  convent  of  the 
non — it  is  your  step-daughter  whom  you  Augustines,  and  that  the  superior  should  ! 
have  sent  for,  and  who  comes  with  all  her  take  them  under  her  charge.  i 

heart,  like  a  submissive  child,  to  watch  liladame  Crbvecocur  became  weaker  and  { 
over  you  with  all  her  care."  weaker.  Her  violent  temperament  was  ' 

M^ame  Criivecoeur  appeared  relieved,  I  overcome  by  her  malady.  She  obeyed 
and,  joining  her  hands —  ^  like  a  child.  When  she  felt  somewhat 

“  ThcrOse,  thou  art  an  angel !  Ob,  do  i  better,  Mignon  read  to  her  several  of  the 
not  fear  me ;  come  closer  to  me,  come.  1  am  I  beautiful  pages  of  “  The  Imitation.”  | 
saved  siitpe  you  will  not  leave  me.  Heaven  “  It  is  very  lovely,”  said  the  invalid,  as  ; 
will  not  harm  me  whilst  you  hold  my  hand,  if  astonished  at  the  grandeur  of  the  ideas.  ! 
I  knew  well  that  you  would  come — yes,  I  j  “  It  is  very  beautiful.  Read  once  more,  | 
knew  it.  But,"  added  she,  with  an  effort,  |  my  dear  Mignon ;  your  voice  fortifies  me.  < 
“  you  can  no  longer  love  me — I  know  that  There  is  a  God,  then,  who  pardons  the  r«- 
also.  You  wish  no  longer  to  be  called  I  pentant  ?  My  child,  for  some  days  I  have  '■ 


Thdrese ;  they  call  you  Mignon — doubtless, 
to  make  you  forget  your  past  life.  But, 
Mignon,  1  am  no  longer  your  step-mother; 

I  command  no  longer.  I  am  a  poor  in¬ 
valid,  whose  only  hc^  is  in  thee.  My 
streng^  is  fast  failing  me.  Whilst  I  can 
•till  speak,  and  in  the  presence  of  madame,  I 


been  thinking.  Can  I  ever  become  recon¬ 
ciled  with  my  Creator?  I  wish  to  have  a 
priest  attend  upon  me ;  but  first,  Mignon, 

I  know  not  whether  1  have  strength  left  , 
to  speak.  I  have  yet  a  confession  to  make  | 
to  you.” 

“  Speak,  mother !”  said  Mignon.  “  You 


I  have  a  prayer,  a  last  prayer,  to  make  to  |  know  that  1  have  forgotten  everything.” 
thee.  Heed  my  dying  words."  “  Have  you  also  forgotten  a  letter  ? 

“  Speak,  mother!”  said  Mignon,  “  I  have  i  But  no,  I  cannot  go  on 


oome  to  succour  you,  and  not  to  give  you 
pain." 

“  Well,"  said  the  invalid,  “  promise  me, 
promise  me  that  you  will  forgive  me,  and 
that  you  will  love  my  children.” 

“  They  are  my  sisters,”  said  Mignon,  “I 
have  loved  them  always ;  and  everything 
else  I  have  forgotten." 

The  superior  took  her  leave,  after  em¬ 
bracing  her  dear  pupil  and  giving  her  the 
tenderest  advice. 

Mignon,  commencing  her  duties  as  sick- 
nurse,  watched  the  invalid  with  solicitude. 
Very  quickly  the  house  assumed  a  different 


“  Speak  1  speak  quickly,  mother !"  said 
Mignon  ;  “  it  will  comfort  you.”  j 

“Have  yon  forgotten,”  continued  Mar  I 
dame  Crdvecceur  with  difficulty — “have 
you  forgotten  a  printed  letter  announcing  I 
a  marriage — a  letter  which,  one  day,  | 
chanced  to  meet  your  eyes  ?  Well,  I  have 
learnt  since — I  have  learnt  that  tW  was  j 
a  false  report  But  do  you,  Mignon,  know  ' 
it?  Do  you  know  that  Maurice  de  Ter- 
renoire  is  not  married?  Assuredly,  you  ; 
were  too  proud  to  mention  it  to  him  ?  Do 

you  know,  moreover - ! 

She  ceased,  exhausted  by  the  words  that  i 


aspect.  The  peaceful  nature  gave  birth  to  |  had  cost  her  so  great  an  effort ;  but  Mig- 
peace ;  she  gave  her  orders  with  sweet-  |  non  could  not  have  he.ard  more.  She  was 
ness,  and  the  servants,  captivated  by  that ;  herself  astounded  at  hearing  what  might 
voice  which  resembled  a  prayer,  obeyed  ’  work  so  great  a  change  in  her  resolutions ; 
eagerly.  !  and  she  experienced  enough  joy  at  these 

Mignon  tenderly  embraced  her  little  '  few  words  to  compensate  for  all  tlie  suflfer- 
sisters,  from  whom  she  had  been  so  long  |  ingsshehadendured  sinceherfathcr'sdeath. 


separated.  They  had  entirely  forgotten 
tlieir  lessons,  and  had  somewhat  relapsed  I 
into  their  savage  state;  but  her  mother  like  { 
anxiety  soon  wrought  a  great  change. 

To  reduce  tlie  household  to  order,  she  | 
moreover  concerted  her  plans  with  M. 


“  Knowest  thou,  moreover,  that  he  loves 
thee  ?”  continued  Madame  Cri  vecenur,  after 
a  long  silence.  “  Yes,  I  tell  thee,  he  loves 
thee,  and  fir  a  long  time ;  and  thy  large 
fortune  u  the  cause  of  the  silence  he  has 
maintained.  I  know  all  this,  Mignon,  and 
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many  times  bare  I  longed  to  tall  thee  so,  | 
daring  the  time  thou  hast  watched  over ; 
me  like  a  devoted  daughter.  Yes,  I  am  ^ 
much  altered  now ;  I  feel  myaelf  relieved  I 
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by  this  communication.  I  desire  to  make  From  British  homes  to  American — from 
thee  happy.  And  this  portrait,  how  many  '  “  tlie  hawthorn  hush,  with  seats  beneath 
times  have  I  taken  it  in  my  hands  to  give  the  shade,"  the  “  swain  responsive  to  the 
it  to  thee  !  for  it  is  surely  thine  1  I  know  milk-maid's  singing,”  the  lowing  herds,  the 
not  what  false  shame  held  me  back.  But  “playful  children  just  let  loose  from  school” 
soon  I  shall  appear  before  Him  who  knows  — to  the  prairie,  the  forest,  the  wide  lake, 
all  our  thoughts ;  if  thou  wilt  forgive  me,  the  mountain,  tlie  lurking  ])anther,  the 
He  will  forgive  me  also.  Thou  sayeet  huge  buffalo,  and  the  red  chief  in  his  war¬ 
nothing,  Mignon.  If  thou  wouldst  say  to  '  dress.  No  donbt  these  are  the  contrasted 


me  but  one  kind  word - ” 

But  Mignsn  could  say  nothing!  She  j 
silently  heard  her  sweetest  consolation  flow  i 
from  the  lips  of  her  who  had  caused  her  | 
greatest  sorrows ;  and  she  remembered ' 
these  words,  which  she  had  that  morning  j 
rend  in  the  Bible,  “  Houey  shall  drop  from  ’ 
tlie  lips  of  the  lion.” 

“  I  promise  you,”  at  length  said  Mignon, 
ta'<ing  from  her  hand  the  portrait  of 
.Maurice — “  I  promise  you,  mother,  that 
your  children  shall  be  ours.” 

“  Dear  guardian  angel,  thou  hast  divined 
my  thought,”  said  the  invalid,  exhaaated.  j 
“it  is  what  I  expected  from  taro  hearta 
like  yours.  Yes,  I  can  die - ”  , 

“  No,”  said  Mignon ;  “  yoa  wiO  Bve,  to  ! 
love  the  dear  children  with  aa;  bat  bow  j 
you  must  be  calm.” 

And  she  arranged  eTerydaing  for  the  ap¬ 
proaching  night.  She  performod  her  datiea 
in  a  gentle  and  quiet  maniter ;  she  spoke 
in  a  whisper,  walked  eanttonaly,  thoagkt 
alone  of  the  invalid,  msd  never  mlloi^ 
her  presence  to  be  felt  hot  ifrMa  she  wm 
required. 

iMndume  Cri-vecirnr  w»s  worn  out  with 
tho  fatigue  of  this  interview  ;  but,  at  the 


images  which  arise  in  turning  from  Oliver 
Goldsmith  to  Hanry  Wadsworth  Long¬ 
fellow,  called  up  by  the  recollection  of  the 
two  most  dissii^ar  poems  in  the  English 
language — “The  Deserted  Village”  and 
“  Hiawadm.” 

As  every  eye  forms  a  beauty  for  itself, 
to  every  ear  and  every  imagination  has  its 
own  perceptioaci  sweet  sounds  and  beauti¬ 
ful  or  sabKmt  idMs.  Though  we  have  no 
qnami  with  dsoee  who  prefer  the  latter  to 
m  former  poem,  yet  we  must  beg  leave 
to  distnist  the  jod^ent  of  any  who  could 
attempt  to  pfaiee  Mr.  Longfellow,  gifred 
though  ho  be,  in  the  foremost  rank  oi 
poeta. 

In  tadi  a  ease  it  is  useless  to  say,  **  his 
style  is  qeite  different — it  isnnfrur  to  Jodge 
him  by  such  and  toch  standards,”  beomso 
this  is  granted,  and  it  is,  therefore,  allowed 
I  to  his  to  the  styles  of  others.  But 

I  the  qnestkm  is.  Has  he  done  as  well  in  his 
I  style  as  they  have  doae  in  theirs?  We 
I  do  not  think  he  hat.  -  Hiawatha,”  as  a 
'  descriptioa  of  savage  fife,  will  not  bear  a 
I  comparison  with  the  mnoy  descriptions  of 
civilized  life  given  by  oor  mandard  English 
poets.  The  “  Golden  Legend"  cannot  be 


same  time,  her  conscience  was  relieved  by  placed  beside  the  dramatic  poems  of  Byron, 
her  confession  of  the  truth,  which  d»- 1  for  instance,  without  suffering  by  the  con- 
manded  to  bo  spoken  sooner  or  later,  i  trast ;  and  even  “  Evangeline,’’  the  best  of 
This  night  was  the  best  she  had  spent  for  I  his  poems — and  a  beautiful  poem  it  is,  de- 
a  long  time.  Mignon’s  assiduous  cares  '  spite  the  he.xameters,  the  discordant  hexa- 
slowly  restored  her  to  life.  “  We  have  i  meters — even  “  Evangeline”  has  no  pas- 
seen  the  selK.ihness  which  destroys ;  here  sages  of  tenderness  or  power  which  may 
Ichold  Ihe  loee  which  eaves not  be  more  than  rivalled  by  hundreds 
i^Iignon,notwithstandingher  longwatch-  which  have  been  familiar  to  ns  from 
ing,  prc-ierved,  like  a  strong  woman,  a  calm  infancy. 

countenance.  She  wrote  sometimes  to  her  By  the  way,  the  opening  passage  ol 
dear  Gruiella;  she  lived  in  the  past  and  “  The  Golden  Legmd" — the  much-admired 
in  tho  future.  She  had,  perhaps,  in  the  soliloquy  of  Prince  Henry — bears  too  close 
depths  of  her  heart,  a  secret  joy,  which  a  resemblance  to  the  description  of  the 
recompensed  and  banished  all  her  fatigues,  troubled  thoughts  of  James  Fitz- James,  in 
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When  ye  arose  and  went  away 
They  come !  the  shapes  of  Joy  and  w  oe 
The  airy  crowds  of  lung  ago, 

The  dreams  and  fancies  known  of  yore, 
That  hare  been,  and  shall  be  no  more. 
Bat.  ere  my  lips  can  bid  them  stay 
They  pass  and  vanisli  quite  away ! 

Alas !  our  memories  may  retrace 
Each  circumstance  of  time  and  place; 
Season  and  scene  come  back  again, 

And  outward  things  unchanged  remain 


The  rest  we  cannot  reinstate, 
llurselves  we  cannot  re-create. 

Nor  set  our  souls  to  the  same  key 
Of  the  remembered  harmony ! 

GoLDEir  LiiGXin),  p.  1. 
Then,  from  my  conch,  may  heavenly  might 
Chase  that  worst  phantom  of  the  night  I 
Again  returned  the  scenes  of  yonth. 

Of  confident,  undouhting  truth; 

Again  his  soul  he  interchanged 

With  friends  whose  hearts  were  long  estranged 


“  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,”  to  allow  of  the 
admirers  of  Mr.  Longfellow  laying  any 
great  claim,  on  his  part,  to  origin^ity — 
uiongh  the  likeness  be  purely  accidental — 
as  any  reader  may  perceive  by  comparing 
both  passages : — 

I  cannot  sleep !  my  fervid  brain 
Calls  up  the  vanished  past  again, 


And  thrown  its  misty  splendonrs  deep 
Into  the  pallid  realms  of  sleep ! 

s  •  •  • 

Come  back,  ye  friendships  long  departed ! 
That,  like  o'erflowing  streamlets,  started. 

And  now  are  dwindle,  one  by  one. 

To  stony  channels  In  the  sun ! 

('ome  back  I  ye  flriends  whose  lives  arc  ended 
Come  back!  with  all  that  light  attended. 
Which  seemed  to  darken  and  decay. 
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They  come,  in  dim  procession  led. 

The  cold,  the  fnithicss,  end  the  dead  : 

As  warm  each  hand,  each  brow  as  gay, 

As  if  they  parted  yesterday ; 

And  doubt  distracts  him  at  the  view. 

Oh !  were  liis  senses  false  or  true  ? 

Dreamed  he  of  death,  or  broken  vow 
Or  is  it  all  a  vision  now  ? 

Ladtof  TBi:  Lake,  Canto  1,t.  33. 

It  would  be  hypercritical  to  point  also 
to  Moore’s  beautiful  lines  ns  an  instance  of 
resemblance  sufficient  to  be  objected  to. 
Let  ns  repeat  them — 

Bright  dreams !  as  when  the  spirit  ot  our  youth 
iictums  in  sleep,  sparkling  with  all  the  truth 


And  Innocence  once  ours;  and  leads  us  back. 

In  mournful  mockery,  o'er  tlie  shining  track 
Of  our  young  lives,  and  points  out  every  ray 
Of  hope  .and  peace  we’ve  lost  upon  the  way — 
These,  in  conjunction  with  Scott’s,  may 
be  taken  as  a  proof  that  the  idea  which  pre¬ 
vails  of  the  superior  originality  and  force  of 
our  present  poets,  not  only  in  contrast  to 
those  writers  of  an  older  date  who  confes¬ 
sedly  polished  away  much  vigour  from  their 
verses,  but  also  to  more  modem  authors,  is 
unsupported,  and  cannot,  on  an  impartial 
comparison  of  their  writings,  be  maintained. 
Whether  the  simile  of  the  dwindled 


streamlets  is  to  be  considered  more  fteaufi-  jjjg  genius  developed  alone  in 

fuf  than  Moore’s —  |  poetry,  nor  his  industry  devoted  to  his 

- or  like  the  stream  favourite  pursuit  only,  as  his  academical 

That  smiling  left  tlie  mi.uutaiu's  brow,  career  w-is  so  successful  that  he  had  taken 

Asthougli  its  waters  ne'er  could  sever;  *?  s'lccessiiu  tiiat  ne  natt  taken 

Yet,  ere  it  reached  the  iilain  below,  '  his  degree  in  Bowdoin  College  at  that 

Breaks  into  floods  that  part  for  ever—  !  early  age,  and  was  offered  the  professor- 

must,  of  course,  on  the  just  principles  of  ship  of  modem  languages  in  the  same 
criticism,  be  left  an  open  question — a  institution  very  shortly  after.  His  first 
matter  for  individual  taste.  tour  in  Europe  was  undertaken  as  a  pre- 

Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  was  born  paration  for  accepting  this,  and,  having 
at  Portland,  Maine,  in  1807.  lie  com-  occupied  four  years  in  study  and  travel  in 
menced  his  career  as  a  poet  early,  having  the  “  Old  World,”  he  was  installed  in  the 
not  only  written  but  published  several  of  chair  on  his  return  to  America  in  1820. 
his  minor  poems  before  the  age  of  eighteen.  ■  While  at  Bowdoin,  he  published  “  Ontre- 
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Mer"  end  some  tranblutions  from  the  Spa¬ 
nish  ;  but  he  seems,  at  this  period,  to  have 
been  more  engaged  in  cultivating  than  using 
his  poetical  talent,  and  it  must  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  with  success. 

In  1835  he  again  visited  Europe,  this 
time  extending  his  travels  to  Sweden  and 
Denmark ;  and  this,  too,  was  also  a  pre¬ 
paration  for  the  work  of  instruction,  being 
undertaken  previous  to  his  being  appointed 
professor  of  modern  languages  and  litera¬ 
ture  in  Htirvard  University.  It  will  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Longfellow’s  chief 
characteristic  is  that  of  untiring  energy 
and  industry,  and  that  the  author  of  “  Ex¬ 
celsior,’’  in  familiar  language,  practises 
what  he  preaches.  To  be  an  accomplished 
linguist,  and  an  exponent  of  the  literatnre 
of  more  than  half-a-dozen  nations,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-nine,  exhibits  not  only  an 
amazing  capability  of  perseverance,  but  a 
resolute  determination,  a  noble  ambition, 
an  indomitable  will — an  aspiration  which 
could  not  but  command  snccess. 

The  remainder  of  Mr.  Longfellow's  life 
is,  of  course,  but  the  nneventiul  hi.story  of 
a  man  devoted  to  literature  and  the  dntiss 
of  his  office,  with  the  exception  of  two  ee- 
currenees — his  lefusal  by  a  lady  with  whom 
he  was  deeply  in  lovo,  when  be  was  about 
thirty,  and  his  subsequent  marriage,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  considerable  period,  to  the 
object  of  his  constant  affaebea. 

The  first  of  these,  with  the  deep  impres¬ 
sion  made  on  his  character  and  ftelings  by 
the  disappointment,  he  has  chronicled  ia 
his  romance  of  “  Hypscien,"  which  is  shmnsi 
avowedly  an  autobiography;  and,  in  the 
last,  bis  friends  must  hope  he  has  found 
sufficient  h.nppiness  to  compensate  for  the 
former  misery. 

Daring  this  period  he  has  written,  be¬ 
sides  his  minor  productions,  the  romance 
above-named,  and  another  t-nle  called 
“  Kavanagh,’’  “  Evangeline,”  “  The  Golden 
Legend,”  and,  lastly,  ”  Hiawatha,"  a  poem 
purporting  to  l)e  a  North  American  legend, 
told  in  the  style  of  the  people — the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  solitary  prairie  and  the 
mighty  forest,  before  civilization  had  begun 
to  exterminate  the  red  chiefs  of  the  western 
world.  How  f,ir  he  has  succeeded  ia  pre¬ 
serving  the  distinctive  features  of  the  poetry 
of  the  North  American  Indians,  if  such 
actually  exists,  canuot  be  judged  by  any 
but  those  conversant,  to  a  certain  extent. 
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at  le.ist,  with  tlie  lives  and  histories,  the 
feelings  and  characters,  of  the  people  of 
those  savage  tribes ;  while  it  must  always  I 
remain  a  question,  whether  the  interest  ol 
the  civilized  world,  in  all  such  legends,  | 
would  not  be  more  effectually  excited  by  a  | 
closer  assimilation  with  the  more  customary 
forms  of  expression,  and  whether  a  little 
poetic  truth  might  not,  therefore,  be  sacri-  I 
ficed  with  advantage. 

The  poem  in  question  is,  however,  cer-  ; 
tainly  a  great  attempt.  If  there  be,  as  we  i 
have  said,  really  a  national  poetry  belong-  j 
ing  to  those  grim  warriors  of  whom  so 
much  has  been  written  and  said,  and  yet 
of  whom  so  little  is  known,  the  attempt  to  I 
preserve  it  is  worthy  of  all  honour;  and  I 
it  is  a  pity  that  the  undertaking  should  ^ 
not  be  continued  and  extended.  Though 
“  Hiawatha,"  it  may  be  safely  prophesied,  | 
will  not  become  a  *'  household  word"  to  i 
the  majority  of  English  readers,  yet  few  of  ! 
those  even  who  have  criticized  it  most  un-  I 
sparingly,  but  would  be  glad  to  know  that  . 
Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  or  some  ;  I 
kind]^  genius,  wm  eisgaged  in  collecting  { ’ 
the  roManoes  and  legends,  the  songs  of  war,  ! 
of  tfinmph,  of  asonming  or  revel,  of  the  | 
singular  people,  of  meet  of  whom  nothing 
will  soon  remain  but  a  dim  traditionary  ■ 
remeasbranoe  to  tboea  whose  necessity  or  ] 
enterprise  has  placed  them  on  the  site  of  , 
the  dcaerted  oamps  and  srigwams.  I 

Mr.  Longfellow  now  resMea  at  Cam-  I 
■ear  Boeton,  in  a  house  which  ' 
fow^y  helanged  to  Ooorge  Washington.  | 
As  hds  age  is  but  a  little  above  filly,  his 
admirers  may  safely  calculate  that  his  \ 
literary  career  is  far  from  closed.  Resides 
poetry  and  romance,  he  has  occasionally 
employed  his  pen  in  criticism,  and  his  abili-  i 
ties  in  that  line  h.ave  been  considered  of  a  j 
high  order.  Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  imagine  how  it  could  be  otherwise  with  | 
a  man  who  has  devoted  to  large  a  portion 
of  his  time  to  the  study  and  the  comparison  ] 
of  the  literatnre  of  almost  every  age  and 
country — to  the  respective  literary  merit  of  ] 
every  style  and  every  writer !  He  is  re¬ 
presented,  by  tliose  who  have  the  pleasure  ■ 
of  his  acquaintance,  as  graceful  in  his  ad-  t 
dress  and  manner,  animated  and  lively  in  I 
conversation,  with  a  general  courtesy  and  ^ 
aptitude  to  please,  and,  in  personal  appear-  ■ 
anoe,  agreeable  and  preivossesfing. 

The  world  will,  no  doubt,  have  future  I 
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opportunities  of  judging  of  tiiis  poet's  ge-  |  make  it  be  considered  so,  should  have  been 
nius ;  and,  therefore,  it  would  be  premature  |  allowed,  probably  at  a  great  expense  of 
to  decide,  with  any  degree  of  positiveness,  j  trouble,  to  obscure  the  loveliness  of  “  Evan- 
on  the  actual  amount  of  his  abilities.  It  geline,”  any  more  than  the  trochaic  mea- 


seems  possible  that  a  desire  to  be  “quaint"  I 
and  “  original  ”  in  style  has,  to  some  ex-  ; 
tent,  trammelled  a  natural  facility  and  a  | 
really  pure  taste — a  native  ease  and  an  ac- 1 
quired  elegance — and  that  the  author  of  ; 
“Evangeline”  is  capable  of  even  better; 
things.  Still,  with  deference  be  it  spoken,  i 
it  is  as  a  lyrical  poet  that  we  like  Mr.  j 
Longfellow  best  as  yet;  his  minor  pieces' 
are,  beyond  comparison,  superior  to  his  more 
ambitious  effusions,  and  he  must  produce 
very  much  “  better  things"  before  he  can 
take  hb  place  in  that  part  of  the  temple  of 
brae  in  which  some  critics  have  placed 
him.  This  peculiarity  of  style  b  more  ap¬ 
parent  in  the  “  Golden  Legend  ”  than  in 
any  other,  perhaps,  of  his  poems ;  and  k 
resembles,  in  fact,  tliose  paintings  of  the 
present  day,  from  which  b^uty  and  grace 
are  banbhed  as  incompatible  with  trutb— 
a  proceeding  which  would  be  perfectly 
comprehensible,  did  loveliness  alone  belong 
to  the  ideal,  and  imagination  never  revel 
in  uglinesg  and  deformity.  The  many 
really  charming  and  sublitiM  passages  in 
thb  poem,  make  it  all  the  more  provoking 
that  it  should  be  marred  by  suali  number-  | 
less  commonplaces,  not  to  say  vulgarities ; 
and  it  would  be  well  for  poets  and  painters  | 
of  the  present  day  to  learn  that  homeli-  i 
ness  need  not  be  couxseuess  ;  that  rugged  ' 
strength  need  not  be  uimouth  clumsiness ; 
nor  plain,  natural  effect  a  mere  huddling 
together  of  the  disagreeable  or  the  hideous 
— a  lewon  which  the  latter  might  be  taught 
W  Wilkie,  Gainsborough,  or  our  inimitable 
nemsley  ;  and  the  funner  by  Burns,  Cun¬ 
ningham,  or  Crabbe,  “Natoro'a  sternest 
painter,  yet  the  best.''  As  for  versification, 
the  simple  fact  is,  that  there  b  no  such  thing 
as  English  hexameter.  The  language  does 
not  admit  of  it.  Any  given  number  of 
sentences,  composed  of  any  given  number 
of  words,  may  be  broken  into  lines  with  a 
capital  letter  to  tho  beginning  of  each ; 
and,  wlicrc  ncce.ssary  to  the  formation  of 
some  sort  of  jangle,  the  words  may  be 
transposed  into  the  least  harmonious, 
as  well  as  the  least  natural,  form  of  ex¬ 
pression.  This,  liowever,  does  not  constitute 
verse,  cither  blank  or  metrical ;  nor  can  it 
be  well  understood  why  the  attempt  to 


sure,  the  least  melodioua  really  belonging 
to  our  English  tongue,  should  have  been 
chosen  as  the  exponent  of  a  Rod-Indian 
chant.  It  is  unpleasant  to  find  fault, 
however,  and  those  who  desire  the  more 
grateful  employmeut  of  admiring,  will  have 
little  diOiculty  in  discovering  sufficient  to 
produce  enjoyment,  and  excite  approbation, 
in  the  works  of  a  poet  who,  with  tlia 
happy  taste  which  belongs  peculiarly  to 
I  our  own  time,  has  written  nothing  that 
'  can  be  disapproved  of,  on  more  serious 
grounds — nothing  which  religion  can  la- 
j  meut  over  or  modesty  blnsh  at. 

A  GREAT- MISTAKE. 

A  JUSTLY  popular  fiction,  the  author  of 
which,  with  thut  extreme  modesty  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  great  minds,  has  not  trans- 
I  mkted  hb  Bame  to  admiring  posterity, 
relates  the  experiences  of  a  Uidy  wh^ 
having  taken  up  her  abode  in  a  shoe,  was 
rather  inconvenienced  by  the  limited  ao- 
oommodotion  it  afforded  for  her  increasing 
family.  A  writer  of  more  pretension  lias, 
in  a  romance  rather  lese  iuteresting,  por¬ 
trayed  a  home  which,  besides  being,  in 
itself,  so  unciMnfortably  large  that  most  of 
the  residents  were,  at  different  times,  lost 
to  their  anxious  relatives,  and  only  reco¬ 
vered  after  infinite  trouble,  contained  de¬ 
corations  of  sneb  magnificent  proportions 
that  the  overturning  of  one,  instead  of  up¬ 
setting  the  temper  of  the  mistress  of  the 
ostiiblisbment,  actually  caused  the  death, 
and  became  the  tomb,  of  the  hopeful  heir. 
Perhaps  these  tales,  like  tho  opposing  pro¬ 
verbs,  “Take  care  of  the  pence,  and  the 
pounds  will  take  care  of  themselves,” 
“  Penny  wise  and  pound  foolish,”  were 
actually  written  with  a  view  of  preventing 
tile  extremes,  into  which  persons  might 
run,  from  endeavouring  to  frame  their  con¬ 
duct  on  the  moral  contained  in  one  alone ; 

I  the  authors,  by  mutual  arrangement,  each 
I  taking  different  sides  of  tho  question ;  or 
;  the  contrariety  may  have  been  purely  acci- 
{  dental.  At  all  events,  the  lessons  remain, 
I  und  it  would  be  well,  perhaps,  if  they  were 
[  more  frequently  brought  to  memory\ 

I  Olio  will  be,  perhaps,  sufficient  tor  pre- 
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sent  reflection — tlie  last-mentioned ;  the  woald  have  restored  the  cheerfulness  of 
mistake  of  the  lady  in  the  shoe  being  not  j  both,  lost  in  gloomy  passages,  or  frozen  on 
so  common  an  error,  and,  when  it  does  stone  floors  under  vaulted  .galleries, 
occur,  more  obvious,  as  vrell  as  more  easily  I  Without  the  possibility,  now,  of  being 
remedied.  Indeed,  as  anything  overstrained  !  rendered  fretful  or  cruel  by  dark  wainscots 
in  fiction  is  apt  to  present  so  ludicrous  an  '  and  frowning  battlements,  sliding  panels 
aspect  as  to  render  serious  reflection  im-  and  slippery  dungeons,  we  may,  even  at 
possible,  the  contemplation  of  the  over-  I  the  present  time,  create  discontent  and  the 
thrifty  bonsewife’s  difficulties  had  better  be  ’  “  blue  devils,”  not  only  by  insisting  on  the 
avoided ;  for  to  squeeze  a  lady  of  modem '  castle  or  the  mansion,  when  we  should  be 
proportions  into  her  own  “  Balmoral,”  not  content  with  the  cottage,  but  by  vulgar, 
to  speak  of  also  crushing  in  her  youthful  and  generally  vain,  endeavours  to  make 
family,  is  a  picture  which  would  convert  |  the  cottage,  whatever  its  capabilities,  ap- 
our  arguments  into  the  reductio  ad  abtur-  pear,  at  least,  one  of  gentility. 

(film.  I  Leaving  all  romance,  and  tales,  and 

There  are  persons,  no  doubt,  who  can  '  speaking  to  the  common  sense,  and  in  the 
read  even  the  “  Castle  of  Otranto”  as  a  common  language  of  ordinary  readers,  we 
mere  romance,  afiected  only  by  the  sor-  note  that  there  is  a  daily- increasing  feeling 
rows  of  the  poor  lady  and  her  daughters,  against  the  overcrowding  of  the  dwellings 
and  the  injustice  which  they  suffered  from  ;  of  even  the  poorest  classes,  and  a  daily- 
her  amiable  lord ;  and  there  are,  also,  other  increasing  conviction  that  it  need  not  ^ 
persons  who,  though  perceiving  the  de-  done,  but  that,  generally,  even  the  most 
sign  of  the  tale,  will  point  to  Strawberry  limited  means  will  allow  decent  accommo- 
Hill  as  an  example  that  Walpole  did  not  dation.  There  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  daily- 
frame  bis  practice  according  to  his  precept,  increasing  feeling,  also,  against  the  all-pre- 
These  last  should  be  reminded  that  great  vailing  and  all-pervading  disposition  in  the 
geniuses  (like  ourselves,  for  instance )  are  i  middle  classes  of  not  being  satisfied  with 
only  called  upon  to  “  point  a  moral  or  decent  and  comfortable  accommodation, 
adorn  a  tale,”  and  that  it  would  be  better  but  demanding  elegance  and  splendour 
not  always  to  inquire  too  minutely  into  where  neatness  should  suffice,  and  accus- 
onr  own  conduct,  which  might  not  be  toming  themselves  to  luxuries  where  con¬ 
found  to  suit  such  cavillers.  For  the  venience  and  healthful  arrangement  only 
former  worthy  individuals,  who  only  re-  |  should  be  required.  It  would  be  too  cu- 
quire  a  little  enlightening,  like  some  of :  rious  a  speculation  to  inquire  here  whether 
our  firiends,  to  whom  it  is  necessary  to  |  the  inordinate  demands  of  one  class  may  not 
explain  the  point  of  a  joke,  they  may  be  i  have  limited  the  means  of  accommodating 
assured  that  much  is  to  be  learnt  even  the  other,  as — 
from  wilder  fancies  than  an  old  prophecy,  |  The  seat  where  solitary  sports  are  seen, 
a  fallen  helmet,  and  a  subterraneous  pas-  ;  Indignant,  spurns  the  cottage  from  tlie  green, 
sage.  Again,  it  being  reasonable  to  suppose 

It  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  believe  that  that  every  individual  on  the  earth  has,  in 
the  sorrows  of  the  gentle  Hippolyte  may  i  the  provisions  of  Nature,  a  corresponding 
be,  in  a  great  part,  referred  to  those  same  portion  of  her  surface  allotted  to  his  use 
subterraneous  passages,  and  that  frequent  |  — whether  the  enlarging  of  the  bounds  of 
skirmishes  with  slatternly  housemaids,  on  one  habitation  must  not  necessarily  curtail 
die  subject  of  unremoved  cobwebs  or  torn  ;  a  neighbouring  one ;  besides  which,  it  is 
tapestries,  may  have  had  quite  as  much  j  with  the  inconveniences  the  encroaching 
to  do  with  her  habitual  dejection  as  the  parties  bring  on  themselves,  not  on  their 
temper  of  her  husband.  The  good  man  I  neighbours,  that  we  have  at  present  to  do. 
himself  may  also  as  easily  have  been  I  If  persons  who  have  to  earn  the  means 
rendered  morose  by  these  causes,  as  by  ■  of  preserving  a  home  at  all,  will  make  it  a 
any  more  direct  promptings  of  the  spirit  j  necessary  proviso,  in  choosing,  that  it  should 
of  tyranny ;  and,  perhaps,  a  snuggery  in  a  ^  bo  showy,  grand,  fivshionablc,  or  anything 
neat  cottage,  with  a  comfortable  though  |  more  than  a  home  suited  to  their  wants  and 
not  expensive  arm-chair  at  either  side  of !  income,  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  should,  in 
the  register- grate,  with  its  bright  fire,  '  some  sad  cases,  come  to  bo  exchanged  for 
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a  debtor’s  prison,  or  a  workhouse,  or,  at  I 
least,  in  almost  all,  prove  anything;  rather  j 
than  a  home  of  content  and  cheerfulness,  j 
If  most  roofs  cover  some  slighter  or 
greater  discomfort,  which  fonns  the  skele¬ 
ton  of  actual  life,  what  must  he  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  inmates  where  the  roof  itself 
is  the  mausoleum,  covering  not  the  dry 
bones,  but  crushing  the  living  sjurits  ?  Tlie 
costly  monument  over  a  heap  of  worthless 
clay,  which,  living,  was  neither  lovely  nor 
beloved,  is  scarcely  more  contemptible, 

I  and  certainly  not  so  pitiable  an  instance  of 
human  vanity,  as  the  “  whited  sepulchres” 
we  raise,  while  yet  living,  to  attract  the 
L  admiration  or  compel  the  respect  of  our 
1  neighbours. 

j  This  is,  of  course,  the  point  upon  which 
the  objection  is  built — the  consideration 
where  lies  the  fault — for  the  sufficient  j 
space  which  shall  insure  ventilation  and  ^ 
cleanliness  is  such  a  desideratum  that  no  I 
one  can  he  justly  censured  for  seeking  the 
largest  amount  to  be  had  within  the  means 
of  paying  for  it.  Let  every  one  live  in  a 
mansion  if  ho  can,  provided  living  be  the  ' 
i  object — there  is  no  gainsaying  so  laudable 

!  a  desire— but  very  different  is  the  situation 
of  those  who  choose  the  mansion  merely 
j  that  they  may  bo  sujipofed  .able  to  live  in  it. 

Out  of,  say,  a  hundred  young  couples 
I  who  have  begun  life  with  favourable  pros¬ 
pects,  and  got  themselves  enmeshed  in 
I  difhculties,  we  may  safely  say  that  more 
than  half  the  number  h.ave  done  so  by 
this  means.  There  may  he  no  other  ex¬ 
travagance  whatsoever ;  nay,  there  may 
be,  in  other  departments  of  the  domestic 
machinery,  the  most  exact,  if  not  pinching, 
economy ;  this  one  will  be  found  enongh. 
Indeed,  what  can  compare  with  this  ?  Too 
much  money  expended  on  a  pleasure  tonr, 
on  an  entertainment,  on  a  costly  g.arment, 
or  an  expensive  piece  of  furniture,  we  m.ay 
have  cause  to  regret  certainly;  but  we 
may  resolve  not  to  be  so  silly  again. 
Next  year  we  may  forego  a  trip  to  Baden,  I 
or  even  to  Margate;  we  may  wear  a  plainer  j 
dress,  and  change  our  annual  ball  or  dinner 
into  a  “  round  game”  and  a  “  sandwich 
supper."  But  just  commence  housekeeping,  I 
with  an  annual  rent  above  your  means,  with  ' 
taxes  above  your  means,  with  a  retinue  of 
servants  necessary  to  attend  to  your  house, 
not  yourself,  above  your  means,  with  the 
obligation  of  renewing  or  replacing  the 


decorations,  appointments,  and  garniture, 
all  above  your  means — just  do  this,  dear 
young  friends,  and  get  out  of  the  scrape 
into  which  your  folly  has  led  you,  if  you 
can.  If  you  can !  No  doubt  you  can,  if 
you  resolve  to  do  so.  A  good  vigorous 
effort  here  will  do  as  well  ns  in  other  cases ; 
but  it  is  an  effort  which  will  cost  much 
labour,  much  vexation  ;  much,  perhaps, 
immediate  pecuniary  loss  and  expenditure  ; 
much,  certainly,  of  tiurailiation  and  shame. 
Habits  will  have  to  be  broken  through ; 
sacrifices  will  have  to  be  made,  not  of 
mere  ple.asures  or  enjoyments,  but  of 
things  which  have  come  to  be  considered 
indispensables ;  that  will  have  to  be  for¬ 
feited  for  whicli  you  have  entangled  your¬ 
self— the  world’s  respect ;  and  you  are 
happy,  it  may  almost  be  said,  beyond  what 
you  deserve,  certainly  beyond  what  you 
ought  to  expect,  even  if  you  preserve  your 
own. 

The  picture  is  a  ridiculous  one,  and  has 
been  often  justly  caricatured,  of  a  vulgar 
family  keeping  a  tawdry  drawing-room 
and  stately  dining-room  for  show,  while 
they  habitually  occupy  a  back  parlour. 
But  more  contempt  may  truly  attach  to 
those  who  accustom  themselves  to  the 
ornaments  and  luxuries  of  the  drawing¬ 
room  and  dining  room,  without  being  really 
entitled,  either  by  fortune  or  rank,  to  any- 
j  thing  beyond  the  parlour.  Mrs.  Firm- 
'  countes,  caught  in  her  little  dingy  sitting- 
room,  dining  off  shoulder  of  mutton,  is 
infinitely  more  respectable  than  the  many 
ladies  who  have  never  yet  been  discovered 
in  the  act,  but  are  living  in  the  daily  expec¬ 
tation  of  having  no  mutton  to  eat,  because 
they  have,  for  five  or  ten  years,  or  it  may 
he  but  one  year,  been  refreshing  Nature 
1  with  venison  and  poultry,  off  gilded  plate, 
beneath  a  stuccoed  ceiling.  Ferhaps  the 
extreme  absurdity  of  the  thing,  however, 
as  well  ns  the  wrong,  is  not  fully  perceived 
without  looking  a  little  to  the  antecedents, 
as  well  as  to  the  future,  of  those  who  so 
act. 

Suppose  a  young  man,  who,  instead 
of  having  commenced  his  education  at 
Eton  or  Harrow,  and  thence  proceeded  to 
Oxford  or  Cambridge — who,  instead  of 
having  entered  life  us  the  heir  of  titles, 
honours,  or  wealth,  has  made  his  dibAt  as 
a  subordinate  at  the  desk  or  the  counter; 
suppose  this  gentleman's  income  has  in- 
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cTMLsed  to  the  iimount  at  which  he  has  : 
aettled  that  he  may  pradently,  or,  at  least, 
not  very  impradently,  commence  house-  ^ 
keeping.  He  now  emerges  from  the  bed-  j 
room  and  use  of  a  sitting-room — which 
have  constituted  the  accommodation  con-  . 
sidered  requisite  for  his  comfort  heretofore  ' 
— to  the  “  doable  drawing-room,  spacious 
dining-room,  several  best  bed-rooms,  bath-  ; 
rooms,  dres-sing  -  rooms,  servants'  apart¬ 
ments,’’  which  constitute  the  “  desirable 
residences”  advertised  by  auctioneers  and  ^ 
house-agents  as  suitable  to  a  “  genteel  i 
family.”  Suppose,  also,  his  future  part-  ' 
ner,  who  has  probably  shared  the  sleep¬ 
ing  apartment  of  a  couple  of  sisters ;  | 
who  has  helped  to  keep  the  best  parlour  ' 
tidy ;  who  has  worn  her  mother's  or  elder 
sister's  altered  garments,  or  assisted  to 
alter  her  own  for  a  younger  olive  branch ; 
who  has  considered  it  a  luxury  to  have  a  ' 
wardrobe  all  to  her  own  use,  instead  of 
sharing  the  nursery  presses,  and  to  be 
allowed  a  fire  in  her  chamber  once  a  week. 
Suppose  her,  too,  transl'erred  to  the  resi¬ 
dence  aforesaid,  and  both  thus  “  located,” 
as  our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  : 
Atlantic  say,  not  because  they  have  ac- 
<|uired  wealth,  attained  permanent  indepen¬ 
dence,  but  because  they  have  just  begun 
that  struggle  for  fortune,  for  competency, 
which  their  parents  have  gone  through  ' 
Itefbre  them,  and  which  their  children  are  , 
to  go  through  after  them. 

A  good  many  young  people  do  all  this  ' 
because  they  are.  or  persuade  themselves  I 
they  are,  obliged  to  do  so  in  deference  i 
to  the  opinions  of  the  world ;  because  ' 
their  friends  and  acquaintances  expect  it 
of  tliem;  because  it  is  necessary  to  their 
future  advancement,  in  business  or  society, 
to  “  start  well,'’  and  a  hundred  other 
equally  invalid  reasons ;  but  a  great  many 
also  do  it  either  from  not  duly  considering 
the  matter  at  all,  or  from  a  motive  which 
they  honestly  think  a  prudential  one.  Of 
the  first,  the  fact  probably  is,  that,  being 
inexperienced,  and  not  very  far-seeing, 
they  just  set  about  the  work  of  establish¬ 
ing  tiiemselves  as  they  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  set  about  buying  a  new  coat  or 
gown. 

A  five  or  ten  pound  note  remained  in 
the  purse  over  and  above  the  necessary 
doii^  expenses,  so  the  prettiest  or  most 
etyluh  garment  that  can  be  procured  for 


that  sum  is  to  be  got  at  once.  A  few  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  saved,  or  advanced  by  friends, 
are  to  be  appropriated  to'”  house-furnish¬ 
ing  therefore  the  lady  chooses  the  most 
elegant  carpets,  the  handsomest  chairs  and 
tables,  the  prettiest  china ;  and  the  gentle¬ 
man  selects  the  most  convenient,  respect¬ 
able,  or  fashionable  house  on  the  agent’s 
list.  They  both  forget,  or,  rather,  do  not 
consider,  that  all  this  is  to  constitute  a  per- 
mancut,  not  an  occasional  expense,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  gown  or  coat;  and  that 
even  the  pleasure  which  thej'  feel  in  being 
surrounded  with  neat  and  appropriate  ap¬ 
pointments  will  quickly  dissipate,  or  be 
converted  to  vexation  and  disappointment, 
whdn,  after  a  few  years,  they  find,  if  they 
find  nothing  worse,  that  they  and  their 
domestics  are  just  os  unsuited  to  the  house 
and  its  belongings,  as  it  is  to  them. 

The  class  alluded  to  are  persons  accus¬ 
tomed  to  calculate  and  reflect,  but  whose 
calculations  and  reflections,  unfortunately, 
do  not  always  lead  them  to  right  conclu¬ 
sions.  They  probably  consider  that  people, 
in  the  outset  of  life,  are  likely  to  be  better 
able  to  furnish  a  house  fully  and  comfort¬ 
ably  than  they  may  be  in  a  few  years 
after;  that  a  little  money  expended  in  lease 
or  purchase,  to  secure  a  convenient  and 
commodious  residence,  may  be  spared  now, 
but  cannot  when  a  family  has  increased ; 
that  “  settling”  thus  at  once,  prevents  the 
necessity  of  future  outlay,  incurred  by  the 
obligation  of  change  of  residence,  and, 
consequently,  enables  people  the  bettor  to 
manage  and  economize  their  income — per¬ 
haps  save  a  portion  during  the  first  years 
for  after  expenses.  Now,  all  this,  in  the 
abstract,  is  very  tnie ;  that  is,  it  is  quite 
applicable  to  many  cases ;  but  possibly 
theirs  may  not  be  of  the  number.  They 
have,  probably,  reasoned  quite  correctly, 
but  the  conclusion  is  wrong. 

Young  people  who  are  about  to  start  in 
life  with  n  known  and  permanent  income, 

1  even  though  a  very  moderate  one,  if  they 
!  have  present  command  of  a  sum  of  ready 
I  mouey,  cannot  apply  it  better  than  in 
securing  a  comfortable  home  for  a  probable 
future  family.  In  thus  insuring  them¬ 
selves  against  the  chance  of  being  obliged 
to  burden  their  resources  with  an  increased 
rent,  additional  purchases  of  furniture,  &c., 
i  at  a  future  period,  when  children's  clothing, 
schooling,  and  setting  forward  in  life  have 
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to  be  provided  for,  they  act  wieely.  For 
such  a  youug  couple  to  settle  themselves 
in  a  house  just  suflluient  for  their  own 
present  accommodation,  with  appointments 
merely  suitable,  would  be  fo  involve  the 
necessity  of,  perhaps,  repeated  removals, 
with  all  their  eonsequent  outlay,  but  with¬ 
out  the  expectation  of  an  increased  capital 
to  defray  them. 

Under  other  circumstances — those,  for 
instance,  where  persons  have,  perhaps,  no 
income  at  all,  but  what  is  to  be  acquired 
by  industry  or  ability ;  where  a  moderate 
capital  and  a  fair  field  for  labour  or  talent 
constitute  the  sole  prospect — it  must  be 
obvious,  or  it  ought  to  be,  were  the  rea¬ 
soning  properly  applied,  that  the  capital 
should  be  otherwise  used,  and  that  many 
of  the  very  comforts  and  conveniences,  not 
to  say  elegancies  and  ornaments,  of  the 
home,  should  be  waited  for,  until  energy 
and  enterprise  had  reaped  their  fruits,  and 
that  the  home  itself  should  be,  like  their 
present  position,  only  a  stepping-stone  to  a 
better. 

One  class  of  persons  sit  down  to  live 
simply  and  frugally  on  a  limited  income — 
to  enjoy  just  what  they  cau  procure  for 
tlieir  moderate  means,  contented  and  thauk- 
tul  by  tlieir  humble  fireside,  safe  from  the 
storms  of  life.  Their  fireside  ought  to  pos¬ 
sess  every  comfort  with  which  they  can  at 
first  surround  it.  The  others  set  forth  as 
adventurers  on  the  ocean  of  life,  which 
may  bear  them  to  the  gold-fields  of  fortune, 
or  cast  them  on  a  desert  rock ;  and,  in  an¬ 
ticipation  of  either  event,  they  had  better 
have  as  little  encumbrance  at  starting  ns 
possible. 

You  see,  dear  sister  readers,  that,  on 
this  same  ocean  of  life,  the  hitention  is, 
not  that  yon  arc  to  sit  still  on  deck,  and 
watch  the  trim  vessel  bounding  over  the 
smiling  waves,  but  that  you  are  to  help  to 
set  the  sails,  imd  keep  the  cruft,  be  she 
stately  ship  or  humble  wherry,  before  the 
wind.  In  feminine  language,  when  the 
good  man  has,  as  we  have  said  before,  only 
to  spend  a  certain  number  of  hours  in  a 
certain  routine  of  duty,  and  draw  per  month 
or  quarter  a  certain  amount  of  salary — or, 
perchance,  may  spend' his  hours  us  he 
pleases,  receiving  the  interest  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  saved  already  by  thrifty  parents  -  the 
good  wife  may  walk  from  drawing-room 
to  kitchen,  from  larder  to  linen-closet,  satis¬ 


fied  that  she  has  done  her  dnty,  when  she 
has  fidvantageonsly  laid  out  that  portion  of 
the  family  funds  at  her  disposal. 

But  the  part  to  bo  acted  by  the  wife  of 
the  young  trader,  or  the  youtig  doctor,  or 
the  young  lawyer,  is  quite  different.  Busi¬ 
ness  may  be  brisk  and  profits  good  one 
year,  and  the  next  the  reverse.  Fees  may 
come  in  quickly  fur  a  time,  and  then  may 
iirrive  a  period  of  blank  days  and  empty 
pockets ;  and  these  chances  must  be  all 
watched  and  calculated  on,  and,  if  possible, 
anticipated  and  prepared  for.  And  it  may 
safely  be  asserted  that,  taking  all  the  risks 
of  ill-health,  depression  in  trade,  competi¬ 
tion,  and  loss  of  clients,  no  young  business 
or  professional  man's  spending  income  should 
be  more,  for  the  first  years  of  his  life,  than 
half  his  average  profits.  Death,  too,  is  to 
be  taken  into  account.  Death  before  the 
young  mother  and  her  children  have  had 
any  provision  laid  by  for  the  sad  state  ot 
the  widow  and  orphan  I  And  thiuk,  among 
other  solcmu  and  serious  thoughts,  how 
incongruously  tlie  scanty  mourning  and 
pinched  meal  may  aasort  with  the  silken 
curtains  and  gilded  mirrors,  with  the  costly 
ornaments  and  elegant  decorations,  await¬ 
ing,  perhaps,  the  decree  of  clamorous  credi¬ 
tors  to  be  sold  for  half  their  value. 

Ladies  ore  so  proverbially  fond  of  expa¬ 
tiating  on  the  troubles  of  housekeeping, 
that  downright  matter-of-fact  sort  of  people 
may  be  pardoned  for  wondering  why  they 
do  not  try  to  have  as  little  of  it  as  possible, 
and  inquiring  why,  wlien  they  find  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  keep  in  order  the  number  of  apart¬ 
ments  actually  needed  and  occupied  by  the 
family,  they  voluntarily  encumber  them¬ 
selves  with  half  a  dozen  not  needed,  un¬ 
less  to  give  employment  and  wages  to  an 
additional  housemaid,  and  augment  the 
number  of  the  “  plagues  of  lifo  What 
would  any  rational  person  say,  if  one  were 
to  hire  a  set  of  furnished  apartments, 
never  occupying  or  intending  to  occupy 
them,  in  one  street,  while  one  lived,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  in  another?  Yet 
such  a  proceeding  would  not  be  much  more 
absurd,  than  having  a  house  just  twice  ns 
large  as  is  at  all  necessary  for  the  inmates, 
the  expense  of  paying  for  which  is  to  be 
earned,  and  hardly  earned. 

Young  friends,  it  is  not  at  all  advisable 
or  advised  that  you  emulate  the  *•  little 
woman’’  with  the  “  many  children.”  It  is 
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vulgar,  niggardly,  and  alovenly,  too,  in  the 
extreme,  that  you  should,  if  you  can  pos¬ 
sibly  avoid  it,  have  so  poor  a  habitation  as 
not  to  have  a  spare  room  for  a  friend,  and 
therefore  be  obli/ted  to  *•  accommodate  the 
gentleman  by  the  fireside  with  three  chairs 
and  a  bolster.’’  The  decency,  propriety, 
and  bealthfulness  of  at  least  two  sitting- 
rooms,  no  one  can  question.  It  is  difficult 
to  ventilate  sufficiently  one  apartment  con¬ 
stantly  occupied ;  and  difficult,  too,  to  keep 
it  in  Uie  state  of  perfect  cleanliness  in  which 
it  ought  to  be.  Bnt  these  comforts  can  be 
bad  cheaply  enough,  for  the  most  part,  pro¬ 
vided  they  be  wanted  for  actual  use,  not 
for  show ;  and  if  you  really  cannot  afford 
them,  perhaps  you  had  better  not  begin 
housekeeping  at  all.  If  you  honestly  can, 
just  eschew  fashion,  style,  and  so  forth. 
Let  your  health,  and  your  purse,  and  yonr 
real  wants  guide  you  to  a  residence.  Bear 
with  the  ugly  and  obsolete  if  necessary, 
and  you  will  learn  not  to  dread  quarter- 
day. 

And,  here,  may  we  be  permitted  to 
whisper  one  word,  never  so  gently  and 
deferentially,  to  the  Mothers  of  England. 
Do  not,  as  you  value  your  daughters' 
future  comfort  and  happiness,  lead  them 
to  expect,  upon  first  entering  the  home  of 
their  husbands  and  themselves,  that  they 
will  find  it  so  furnished  with  comfortable 
ud  luxurious  appliances  as  that  they  have 
.just  quitted.  Uemember,  your  own  home 
has  not  been  the  work  of  a  day.  Indicate,  | 
rather,  in  yonr  general  conversation,  that 
a  wife,  if  she  would  be  the  real  helpmate, 
and  if  she  would  win  the  esteem  (that 
must  be  possessed,  as  well  ns  the  love)  of 
her  companion,  must  “  with  him  work, 
and  with  him  labour,  until  the  end  be 
reached.”  Depend  upon  it,  two  rooms, 
easily  piud  for,  bring  more  delight  to  a 
young  husband  and  his  wife,  than  twenty, 
with  a  difficulty  in  paying  the  rent  of  them. 

Of  all  the  social  mistakes  of  the  present 
day,  the  one  treated  of  is  the  most  general 
and  the  most  ruinous.  The  rage  for  the 
stupendous  and  magnificent,  developed  in 
public  works,  has  invaded  domestic  life, 
until  we  are  in  danger  of  seeing  every 
middle- class  Englishman’s  house  actually 
his  castle,  and  every  middle-class  English¬ 
woman  turned  into  a  mere  keeper  of  a  set 
of  upholstery  show-rooms,  to  gratify  neither 
health,  comfort,  nor  taste,  but  an  absurd 


vanity,  as  foolish  as  it  is  wrong — as  in¬ 
imical,  perhaps,  to  real  domestic  enjoyment 
as  it  is  destructive  to  peace  -of  mind,  and 
fatal  to  future  prosperity. 
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PUIIJE. 

[PitiDi!;  seems,  in  some  situations,  to  be  so 
nearly  allied  to  Ambition,  that  it  requires  a 
slight  analytical  mental  process  to  assign  to 
eadi  its  distinctive  form.  They  are  Doth 
highly  stimulating  passions,  and,  when  di¬ 
rected  to  the  aceomplishmcnt  of  honourable 
designs  or  the  achievement  of  noble  deeds,  are 
always  taken  in  a  good  sense.  In  so  far  as 
regards  Pride,  however,  the  readens  of  poetry 
will  reball  many  instances  in  which  its  opera¬ 
tions  are  witnessed  under  very  ditferent  as¬ 
pects.  In  the  ancient  ballad  literature,  its 
modes  of  action  generally  take  a  very  direct 
form,  and  arc  usually  represented  with  that 
unadorned  vividness  of  expression  whicli  is 
all  the  stronger  and,  of  course,  the  more  effec¬ 
tive,  from  its  entire  freedom  from  the  elabo¬ 
ration  of  art.  Let  us  give  two  specimens  of 
the  operation  of  this  passion  in  two  situa¬ 
tions  perfectly  distinct  from  each  other. 
The  first  is  from  the  ancient  ballad  of 
“Chevy  Chase,”  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  Richard  Sneale,  a  minstrel  in  the 
service  ol’  the  liarl  of  Uerbv,  who  died  in 
1674.  We  have  modernized  the  spelling, 
that  the  sense  may  the  more  readily  be 
understood — 

The  Percy  out  of  Korttiuinberl.md, 

And  a  vow  to  (Jod  made  he. 

That  he  wonid  bunt  in  tho  monntaliis. 

Of  Cheviot  within  some  days  tiirce, 

In  spite  of  doughty  Uougias, 

And  ail  that  with  him  he. 

Here,  then,  is  the  pride  of  power  and  terri¬ 
torial  ])ossessron  prompting  Percy  to  the 
commission  of  an  act  that  must  provoke 
resentment  on  the  part  of  the  “doughty 
Dongliis,”  whose  rank,  right,  and  authority 
alike  were  about  to  be  set  at  defiance.  The 
result  is  well  known,  and  suggested  the 
ballad  which  so  spiritedly  sings  of  the 
combat  between  the  Douglas  and  Perev — 

Who  leaned  upon  his  brand, 

And  saw  tlie  Douglas  die. 

The  second  specimen  is  from  that  beau¬ 
tiful  ballad  of  “  The  Childe  of  Elle.”  Em¬ 
meline,  the  heroine  of  the  song,  has  fled 
from  her  father’s  home,  with  the  “  Childe  of 
Elle’— 

A  young  and  comely  knighte, 
to  escape  the  prospective  misery  of  a  repul¬ 
sive  marriage  with 
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Could  for  our  captive  ark  its  zeui  retain. 

And  Pliaraoli's  altars  in  their  ]Himp  disdain. 

DitTDr.!*,  born  1631,  died  1700 _ 

[^  Abtahm  and  Acliitophel. 
So  just,  so  like  tautology,  they  fell. 

That,  pale  with  envy,  Singleton  foreswore 
Th<*  lute  and  sword,  wliicU  he  in  tiinmpii  liore, 
And  vow’d  he  ne’er  would  act  Villcriiis  more. 

Marjtecnoe. 

Far  from  her  sight  flew  Faction,  Strife,  and  Pride, 
And  Envy  did  but  look  on  her  and  dy’d. 

EpittU  to  the  Dueheu  <tf  Yort. 

O  envied  ignominy,  sweet  disgrace. 

When  every  god  tliat  saw  tlice  wislred  thy  place. 

Palamon  and  ArcUe. 
Let  envious  jcalonsy  and  canker'd  spite 
Produce  my  actions  to  severest  light. 

And  tax  my  open  day  or  secret  night. 

PiuOh,  bom  1664,  died  1721. — 
[Henry  and  Emma. 
Tlic  Dean  did  by  his  pen  ilefent 
An  infamous  destructive  cheat ; 

Taught  fools  Uieir  interest  liow  to  know 
And  gave  tliem  arms  to  ward  the  blow. 

Envy  hath  own'd  it  waa  Ids  doing 
To  save  that  hapless  land  from  ruin ; 

AVhile  tliey  who  at  the  steerage  stood. 

And  reap'd  the  profit,  sought  his  blood. 

SwiiT,  bom  1667,  died  1744 _ 

[Oa  tht  Death  Dr.  Saift. 
Envy  Itself  Is  dumb,  in  wonder  lost. 

And  factious  strive  who  shall  applaud  them  most. 

Addi.sow,  bora  1672,  died  1719. — 
[The  Campaign. 
'With  lisste,  parental  hasta 
I  flew;  I  snatclied  her  from  the  rigid  N'orth, 

Her  native  bed,  on  which  Idack  Boreas  blew. 
And  bore  her  nearer  to  the  sun;  tlie  sun 
(As  if  the  sun  conld  envy)  check'd  his  beam, 
Deny'd  bis  wonted  snreonr. 

Yoexo,  liom  1684.  died  1765 _ 

[  Tht  Complaint,  Night  3. 
Could  angels  envy,  they  had  envied  here ; 

And  some  did  envy;  and  the  rest,  though  gists, 
Yet  still  gods  unredeemed  (tliere  trinmphs  man. 
Tempted  to  weigli  the  dost  against  the  skies). 
They  less  would  feel  though  more  adorn  my  theme. 

Night  4. 

AVere  bnt  one  immortal,  how 
Would  others  envy  •  How  would  thrones  adore ; 
Because  'tis  common  Is  the  blessing  lost. 

Night  0. 

Again  tlie  sprite 

Besets  him,  mnmliig, noon,  and  night; 
Talks  of  Ambition's  tottering  sent. 

How  Envy  persecutes  the  great ; 

Of  rival  hate,  of  treacherous  friends. 

And  wliat  disgrace  his  fall  attends. 

Gat,  bora  li«8,  died  1732— 
[A  FaMt. 

Melancholy  lifts  her  head, 

•Alorpbeus  rouses  from  bis  bed, 

.'-loth  unfolds  her  arms  and  w^es, 
List'ning  Envy  drops  her  snakes. 

Pont,  born  16S8,  died  1744 _ 

[Oiic  <>a  St.  Cecilia' t  Day. 
For  fame,  impatient  of  extremes,  decays 
Not  more  by  envy  than  excess  of  pride. 


Envy,  to  whlcIi  th’  ignoble  mind's  a  slave, 

Is  cinulatiun  in  tlie  leuru'd  or  brave. 

Templi  qf  Fane. 
Oid  age  Wments 

His  vigour  spent;  tlie  tall,  plump,  brawny  youth 
Curses  liis  cumberous  biillc;  and  unvica,  now, 

Tlie  short,  pygmean  race,  he  whilom  kcim'd 
AVitli  proiul,  insulting  leer. 

SoMERViLi.E,  bom  1692,  died  1742.— 
[The  Chan. 

Base  Envy  withers  at  another’s  Joy, 

And  hates  the  excellence  it  cannot  reach. 

Tuomsox,  horn  1700,  died  1748.- 

[The  Seatons _ Sfitini. 

These  each  exalting  each,  tiie  statesm.an  light 
Into  tlie  patriot ;  tliese  tho  piililic  liope. 

And  eye  to  thee  converting,  bid  tlie  muse 
llecoril  wliat  Ent^y  dares  not  flattery  call. 

The  Seatons. — Winter 
tO  sacred  Solitude!  dlylnc retreat ! 

<  'liolce  of  tlie  prudent !  envy  of  the  great ! 

By  tliy  imre  stream,  or  in  thy  waving  aliade, 
AA'o  court  fair  VA'isdom,  tliat  celestial  msid. 

Satire  the  Mh.—Cn  II  onM. 
AVe  smile  at  florists,  we  despise  their  joy. 

And  tliink  their  hearts  enamour’d  of  a  toy : 

But  are  those  wiser  whom  we  most  admire. 
Survey  wltli  envy,  and  pursue  with  fire  7 
AVliat’s  ho  who  sighs  for  wealtli,  for  fame,  « 
Another  Florlo,  dusting  on  a  flower.  [pow’r! 

Love  ^  Fam. 

Tliongh  Envy  frowns  not  on  yonr  humble  shadei, 
Nor  Calumny  your  innocence  invades; 

A'et  cruel  Love,  tliat  tronbler  of  the  breast. 

Too  often  violates  your  boasted  rest. 

LvriLaTOX,  bom  1708,  died  1773.— 
[Progreit  qf  Lott. 
That  all  this  pleasing  fabric  Love  liad  rais'd. 
Of  rare  felicity. 

On  wblcli  ov'ii  wanton  ATlce  witli  envy  gaz'd. 

Monoii. 

There  mark  what  ills  the  seliolar's  life  nsaail. 
Toil,  envy,  want,  tlie  patron,  and  the  Jail. 

JOBXSOX.  bora  1709,  died  1785.- 
[  Tht  Vanity  of  Human  Wiihet. 
Oh  I  happy  he!  wliom,  when  his  years  decline 
(His  fortune  and  his  fame  by  wortliy  means 
Attain'd,  and  equal  to  his  moderate  mind; 

His  life  approv'd  by  all  the  wise  and  good. 

Even  envied  by  tlie  vain),  tlie  peaceful  groves 
Of  Epicurus,  from  this  stormy  world 
llccelvc  to  rest.  Of  all  un.-’rateful  cares 
Absolv'd,  and  sacred  from  tlie  scllish  crowd. 

Axmstroxo,  bom  1709,  died  1779.- 
[  Art  of  1‘restrring  Healthy  Book  8 
The  lover’s  paleness,  and  tho  sallow  hue 
Of  Envy,  .lealousy;  tho  meagre  stare 
Of  sore  Heveiige ;  the  c.mke^d  body  hence 
Betrays  each  fretful  motion  of  the  mind. 

•  •  •  « 

Wlio  pines  In  love,  or  wastes  with  silent  cares. 
Envy,  or  ignominy,  or  tender  grief, 

Slowly  descends,  and  lingering,  to  the  shades. 

Art  of  Prttereing  Health,  Book  4 
Nor  Envy  base,  nor  creeping  Gain, 

Dare  the  Muse's  walk  to  stain. 

Gray,  bora  1716,  died  1771.- 
[  Ode  for  J/uii- 
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A  ciirliah  kiilghte,  To  dim  hit  giory  and  to  ttain  the  track 

Sir  John,  of  the  North  countrie.  Of  liit  brliriit  pottuKo  to  tho  Occident. 


whom  her  father  is  about  to  force  her  to 
well,*  sore  aj'ainst  her  will.  Site  and  the 
‘•Childe”  have  been  pursued  and_  overtaken, 
both  bjr  her  father  and  Sir  Julin,  whom  the 
‘‘Childe"  luM  slain  before  the  other  comes  up 
with  him,  when  Emmeline  exclaims — 

"  P.irdon,  my  lord  ami  fatiicr  dear. 

This  fair  youiiK  knielit  and  me; 

Triut  me,  but  for  tliu  curlith  knight, 

I  never  had  ded  from  thee." 

•  •  *  • 

The  P.<irou,  he  stroked  iiia  dark  brown  check, 
.\nd  turned  hit  head  aside. 

To  wipe  away  the  starting  tear. 

He  proudly  strove  to  hide. 

Here  is  the  pride  of  tho  would-be  stern  man 
struggling  to  conceal  the  weakness  of  the 
father.  But  the  conflict  is  not  long  ;  for  he 
raised  fair  Emmeline  from  the  ground,  with 
many  a  fond  embrace,  and  says — 

*  Here,  take  her,  take  iier,  (.'iiilde  of  Ellc," 

And  gave  her  lily-white  hand; 

“Here,  take  my  dear  and  only  child. 

And  with  her  half  my  lend. 

Thy  father  once  mine  honour  wronged. 

In  days  of  youthful  pride; 

Do  thou  the  Injury  repay. 

In  fondness  for  the  bride." 

We  will  not  dwell  upon  the  e.xqnisite 
melody  and  beauty  of  these  verses;  but  we 
cannot  help  directing  the  reader’s  attention 
to  the  parental  moral  conveyed  in  the  senti¬ 
ment,  which  forgets  the  wrongs  which,  “  in 
his  youthful  pride,”  the  father  of  Emmeline 
had  suffered  from  the  sire  of  the  “  Childe  of 
file,”  provided  he  is  affectionate  to  his 
daughter. — We  announce  Pride  as  the  sub¬ 
ject  for  onr  next  t  Quotations.] 
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ENVY. 

Thy  pencil,  tho*  divinely  bright, 

Is  envious  of  the  eyes'  delight. 

liAirrii,  born  1265,  died  1321.— 
[Ode  21. 

Not  on  thy  sole,  but  on  tliy  seul,  harsh  Jew, 

Thou  mak’st  thy  knife  keen ;  but  no  metnl  can. 
No,  not  the  hangman's  axe,  bear  half  the  keenneas 
Of  thy  sharp  envy. 

SncKSPKARK,  bom  l-iei.  died  ISlfi. — 
[Mitxhant  of  Kcni'ce,  Act  4,  Scene  1. 
This  happy  lireod  of  men,  tlds  little  world, 
Tins  precious  stone,  set  In  the  silver  sea. 
Which  serves  it  in  tlic  ofllce  of  a  wail. 

Or  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house, 

Against  the  envy  of  less  linppirr  lands. 

King  Itichard  n..  Act  2,  Scene  1. 
Sec,  see!  King  Iticliard  doth  Idinsclf  appear, 
■-Vs  doth  tile  blushing,  diseontented  sim 
From  out  the  fiery  portal  of  the  East 
Wlicn  he  perceives  the  envious  clouds  are  bent 


King  Uichard  //.,  Act  3,  Scene 
Stay  yet;  look  bnckwitli  mo  unto  tho  tower. 
Pity  yon  ancient  stones,  tliose  tender  liabes 
Wliom  Envy  listh  immured  within  your  walls ! 

King  jlichard  ///.,  Act  4,  Scene  I. 
Now  I  feel 

Of  what  coarse  metal  yo  arc  moulded,  envy. 

How  eagerly  yc  followed  my  disgrace. 

As  if  it  fed  ye  I  and  liow  sleek  and  wanton 
Ye  appear  In  everything  may  liring  my  min! 
Follow  your  envious  courses,  men  of  malice; 

You  liave  Christian  wiurant  for  tliem,  and  no  dou'.it 
In  time  will  find  their  fit  rewards. 

«  s  •  •  * 

Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace 
To  silence  envious  tongues 

King  Henry  VIII.,  Act  3,  Scene  2. 
Earth,  let  not  thy  envious  shade 
Dare  Itself  to  interi>oso, 

Cynthia's  sliining  orb  was  made 
Heaven  to  clear,  wlien  day  did  close. 

Bfn  Joxsox,  bom  1574,  died  1637.— 
[  Cynthia' t  Itecelt. 
His  mom  now  riseth,  and  invites 
To  sjiorts.  to  dances,  and  dellghta : 

All  envious  and  propliuiic  away. 

Tills  is  tlie  shcplierd's  lioliday. 

The  ShepheriFe  Holiday. 
Envy  not  greatness,  for  tliou  inak'st  thereby 
Myself  tlie  worse,  and  so  tlie  distance  greatness. 

Gkobok  HonscBT,  bom  1S9J,  died  1632. 
But  living  Virtue,  all  acldovements  past, 
Meets  Envy  still  to  grapple  with  at  last. 

Waller,  born  1605,  died  1687. — 
[To  My  Lord  Protector. 
Envy,  they  say,  excites  me,  thus  to  gain 
Companions  of  my  misery  and  woe. 

Miltox,  born  1608,  died  1674.— 
\_Paradiu  Lott,  Hook  1 

They  harden'd  more  by  what  might  most  reclaim; 
Grieving  to  see  his  glory,  at  the  sight 
Took  envy :  and  aspiring  to  his  liciglit 
Stood  re-embattled,  fierce,  by  force  or  fraud 
Weening  to  prosper  and  at  length  prevail 
Against  God  and  Messiah,  or  to  fall 
In  imtversal  ruin  last. 

Paradite  Lott,  Book  6. 
I  reck  not,  so  it  light  well  aim'd. 

Since  Idgher  I  full  sliort,  on  him  wlio  next 
Provokes  my  envy,  tlds  now  favourite 
Of  Heaven,  this  man  of  clay,  son  of  despite, 
M'liom,  us  tlie  more  to  spite.  Ids  .Maker  rais'd 
From  dust ;  spite  then  witli  spite  is  best  repaid. 

Paradite  Lott,  Book  *J. 
Wliat  can  your  knowledge  hurt  him  or  tliis  tree 
Impart  against  his  will,  if  ail  be  Ids  I 
Or  Is  it  envy  i  And  can  envy  dwell 
In  heavenly  breasts  t  Ibid. 

Tills  only  grant  me,  that  my  means  may  lie 
Too  low  fur  envy,  for  contempt  too  higli. 

Cowley,  bom  1618,  died  1667 — 
10/  Mytelf. 

E’en  F.nvy  must  consent  to  Helon’s  worth, 
tV’hose  soul,  though  Egj’pt  glories  In  Its  birth. 
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And  Envy  wan,  and  faded  Care, 
Grim-vlssged,  comfortless  Despair, 

And  Sorrow’s  piercing  dart. 

Ode  on  a  Dittant  I'rotpeet  of  Eton  College. 
Unmindful  of  the  happy  dress,  that  stole 
The  wishes  of  the  youtli,  when  every  maid 
With  envy  pin’d. 

Akehside,  born  1721,  died  1770 _ 

[I’leaturet  of  Imagination,  Book  1. 
Oh!  he  will  tell  thee  that  the  wealth  of  worlds 
Should  ne'er  seduce  his  bosom  to  forego 
That  sacred  hour,  when,  stealing  from  the  noise 
Of  care  and  envy,  sweet  remembrance  soothes. 
With  Virtue's  kinde.st  looks.  Ids  aching  breast, 
Aad  turns  his  tears  to  rapture. 

Pleaiures  of  Imagination,  Book  2. 
When  Iiononr'd  urns 
Of  patriots  and  of  cliiefs,  tlie  awful  bust 
And  storied  arcli,  to  glut  tlio  coward-age 
Of  regal  envy,  strew  the  public  way 
'IVltli  hallow'd  ruins.  Ibid. 

But  chief  the  glance 

Of  wishful  Envy  draws  their  Joy. bright  eyes. 

And  lifts,  witli  self.applause,  each  lordly  brow. 

Pleaturet  qf  Imagination,  Book  3. 
Oft  at  noon. 

Or  hour  of  sunset,  by  some  lonely  stream. 

In  field  or  shady  grove,  they  tanght  me  words 
Of  power,  from  Death  and  Envy  to  preserve 
The  good  man’s  name.  Hymn  to  the  Naiadt. 
He  fancies  every  vice  she  shows. 

Or  thins  her  Up,  or  points  her  nose : 
Whenever  rage  or  envy  rise. 

How  wide  her  mouth,  howwild  her  eyes! 

COLDSHim,  horn  1729,  died  1774 _ 

[Boufi/e  Tranyormation. 

How  bright  soo’er  the  prospect  seems. 

All  thonglits  of  friendship  arc  bnt  dreams. 

If  Envy  chance  to  creep  In ; 

An  cnvioiii  man,  if  y‘>a  succeed. 

May  prove  a  dang'rous  foe  Indeed, 

But  not  a  friend  worth  keeping. 

CowPEB,  bom  1731,  died  1800 _ 

\_Friendthip. 

So  fhrewell,  envy  of  the  Pea-sant'a  nest  1 
If  solitude  make  scant  the  means  of  life. 

Society  for  me!  The  Teak,  Book  1. 

War  followed  for  revenge,  or  to  supplant 
Tho  envied  tenants  of  some  happier  spot. 

Ibid. 

Check'd  by  the  scoff  of  Pride,  by  Envy’s  frown. 
And  Poverty’s  nncoiiqueralde  bar, 

In  llfu'a  low  vale,  remote,  has  pined  alone, 

Then  dropt  into  the  gsave,  unpItied  and  unknown. 

Beattii,  bom  1735,  died  1803 _ 

[TAe  Minttrel,  Book  1. 

Ah  I  what  avails  the  lore  of  Romo  and  Greece, 
The  lay  Heaven-prompted,  and  harmonious  string. 
The  dust  of  Ophlr,  or  the  Tyrian  fleece — 

All  that  art,  fortune,  enterprise  can  bring — 

If  envy,  scorn,  remorse,  or  pride,  the  bosom  wring? 

The  Minttrel,  Book  2. 

Ah  I  not  for  me  the  harvest  yields  Its  store. 

The  bougli-crown'd  shock  in  vain  attracts  mine 
eye; 


To  labour  doom  d,  and  destin  d  to  be  poor, 

I  pass  the  field,  I  hope  not  ciivions,  by. 

Pesbose,  bom  1743,  died  1779 _ 

[TAe  Curate. 

A  friend  to  virtue,  his  iinelouded  breast 
No  envy  stung,  no  Jealousy  distress’d. 

Cbabbe,  born  1754,  died  1832 _ 

[A  Good  Villager. 
In  pleasure  proud 

I  sat,  when  tliese  curs'd  tidings  came; 

Their  guilt,  their  flight,  was  told  aloud. 

And  Envy  siniled  to  hear  iiiy  shame  1 

Sir  Eutiace  Grey. 

Proud  and  yet  enviotis  she  disgusted  secs 
All  who  are  happy  and  who  look  at  ease. 

Jetse  and  Colin. 
She,  with  such  feeling,  then  described  Iior  woes. 
That  Envy’s  self  might  on  the  view  repose. 

The  Confidante. 
Altliougli  he  lias  lelt  me  for  greed  o’  the  siller, 

1  dinna  envy  him  the  gains  he  can  win ; 

I  nitlier  wad  bear  a'  the  lade  o'  my  sorrow. 
Than  ever  hae  acted  sae  faithless  to  him. 

BEUXS,J>om  1759,  died  1796 _ 

[At  I  teat  a  Wandering. 
She,  gentle  heart,  thinks  it  no  pain  to  please. 

Nor,  like  the  moody  songsters  of  this  world. 

Just  shows  her  talent,  pleases,  takes  affront. 

And  locks  it  np  in  envy. 

Hubdis,  bom  1763,  died  1801 _ 

[The  Eeening  Walk. 
And  hence  disease  that  withers  manhood’s  arm, 
Tlie  dagger'd  Envy,  splrit.qnencliing  want. 
Warriors,  and  lords,  and  priests — all  tlie  love-IIIs 
That  vex  and  desolate  our  mortal  life. 

C'ULEBiDQS,  born  1773,  died  18-34. — 
[Religiout  Mutingt. 

Oil,  foolish  ones!  why  I  shall  sleep  so  sweetly. 
Laid  in  my  darksome  grave,  tliut  they  thomselres 
MIglit  envy  me  my  rest. 

Kirkp.  White,  born  1785,  died  1806 — 
[Fragnant  qf  an  Eccentric  Drama. 
Surely  some  envious  demon’s  force. 

Vex’d  to  behold  sneh  lieauty  here, 
Impell'd  the  bullet's  viewless  course. 
Diverted  from  Its  first  career. 

Btros,  bora  1778,  died  1824. — 
[Bines  Addretted  to  a  Young  Lady. 
Ambition  nerved  yonng  Allan’s  hand. 
Exulting  demons  wing'd  his  dart; 

While  Envy  waved  her  burning  brand. 

And  pour'd  her  venom  round  his  heart. 

Otear  qf  Alta. 

Fox  shall  in  Britain's  future  annals  shine. 

Nor  e'en  to  Pitt  the  patriot’s  palm  resign ; 
Wliich  Envy,  wearing  Candour's  sacred  mask. 
For  Pitt,  and  Pitt  alone,  has  ilarcd  to  ask. 

On  the  Death  qf  Fox. 

'TIs  not  through  envy  of  thy  happy  lot. 

But  lielng  too  happy  in  thy  happinesa. 

That  then,  llght-nlnged  Dryad  of  the  trees. 

In  some  melodious  plot 

Of  bcochen  green  ami  shadows  numberless, 

Singest  of  summer  In  fhll-throated  ease. 

Keats,  bom  1796,  dleil  1821.— 
[Ode  to  a  .Vightingak. 
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Rut  cliililhood'ii  ftlance  of  purity 
Had  sucli  a  holy  apell  within  it. 

That  tlic  (lark  demon  in  the  iiir 
Spread  fortl,  attain  111*  baffled  pinion, 
And  hid  his  envy  and  despair, 
Self-tortured,  In  his  own  dominion.” 

t’KiKi).  18tli  century. — 
[  Childhood  and  hit  Viiilort. 

A  stirring ’recollection  of  tlie  trumpet  Hngetli  in 
the  hearts  of  men ; 

-\nd  eacii  one,  either  envious  or  admiring,  hath 
wished  the  chance  were  ids. 

•  •  *  <  « 

And  many  have  been  wrecked  upon  disgrace, 
and  have  struggled  with  poverty  and  scorn. 

From  envious  Idts  and  ill  reports,  the  slanders 
cast  on  innocence. 

Tcppkk,  19th  century. — 
[Proverbial  Philotophf.—V/  Faint. 

Thus  dwelt  together  in  love  these  simple  Acadian 
fanners — 

Dwelt  in  the  love  of  God  and  of  man ;  alike  were 
they  free  from 

Fear,  tliat  reigns  with  the  tjTant,  and  Knvy,  tlie 
vice  of  republics. 

Lon'Ofellow,  bom  1807. — 
[Fvangeline. 


(tooktrg,  ^ukltng,  tmb  ^rtstibing. 

Swiss  Crrax _ One  pint  of  cream,  quarter  of 

a  pound  of  loaf  sugar,  the  rind  of  one  lemon,  and 
a  tenspoonful  of  flour.  Boil  it  a  few  minutes,  tlien 
strain  it.  When  nearly  cold,  stir  in  the  Juice  of 
tlie  lemon.  Put  a  layer  of  macaroons  in  a  giass 
dish,  nnd  then  a  layer  of  cream,  alternately,  till 
you  have  used  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  macaroons, 
which  arc  quite  sufficient  for  a  disli. 

Citan. — Take  some  cliecse  on  a  plate,  and  with 
a  knife  crush  It,  with  a  little  vinegar,  until  it 
forms  a  smooth  paste,  then  add  pepper  and 
mustard  to  taste. 

Oeahoe  SiiRcn _ To  every  live  bottle*  of  ram 

put  the  Juice  of  thirty  Seville  orangi'S  elglit  or 
ten  lemons,  Uie  |>evl  of  eight  oranges  and  four 
lemons  cut  very  thin,  and  three  pounds  of  loaf 
sug;^.  Stir  this  well  twice  or  tliree  time*  a  day 
for  three  er  four  days,  then  strain  it  Uirougli  a 
Jelly-bag  and  bottle  it,  and  It  will  be  fit  for  use. 


THE  FASHIONS 

ARD 

PRACTICAL  DRESS  INSTRUCTOR 
The  opening  of  the  New  Year  brings  with  it 
many  a  family  meeting  and  many  a  festive  gather¬ 
ing,  and  tliese  demand  appropriate  toilettes  to 
Pender  tlieir  charms  com|)1ete.  If  elegant  attire 
is  a  necessity  of  polite  life,  a  certain  degree  of 
taste  and  attention  are  requisite  for  all.  It  is  not 
richness  that  constitutes  becoiningncss  of  style, 
but  a  certain  Indescribable  air  which  give*  a 
stamp  to  the  general  effect  of  a  Indy's  dross.  In 
fact,  tlie  most  simple  nnd  inexpensive  of  materials 
often  produce  far  mure  satisfactory  results  tlian 
extremely  ex|H'n.dve  fabrics.  Let  tlie  articles 
be  good  of  tlieir  own  kind,  wcll-cliusen  as  to 
colour  or  design,  and.  aiiovo  all,  well.made — 
that  is,  in  tlie  iircvailing  fasliion — and  success 


I  follows  ns  a  thing  of  course.  We  liave  no  hesi. 
tation  in  saying  tliiit  a  modern  linsey  will  look 
I  better  tlian  an  old-fuahioned  broca  le,  even  tliougk 
I  the  one  might  rust  but  a  shilling  a  yard,  and  the 
otlier  liad  been  hoiiglit  at  tlie  price  of  a  sovereiga 
for  tlic  .same  iiieasiire. 

Tliesc  utilitarian  oliservations  may  not  be  inap. 
propriate  at  the  coinmencement  of  the  New  Year, 
but,  in  the  first  instance,  we  must  also  feel  it  oar 
agreeable  duty  to  contribute  something  to  the 
celebration  of  tlie  season  in  the  shape  of  the 
newest  fashions  for  Its  liospitalile  festivities. 

The  illustration  whicli  lias  been  selected  for  this 
purpose  is  one  of  tile  most  favoured  in  Paris,  ns  well 
I  ns  being  one  of  the  newest  The  material  whi^ 
it  represents  is  black  silk,  sprinkled  over  with 
I  bouquets  of  coloured  flow  era.  The  skirt  Is  single, 

I  and  witliout  trimming;  the  botly  is  low,  bcin| 

I  crossed  over  the  front  with  two  broad  bands,  laid 
I  in  full  plaits,  being  confliied  with  a  waist-band 
;  aiul  finislied  on  one  side  witli  a  large  bow,  the 
i  whole  being  of  its  own  material,  with  long  wide 
ends.  There  is  no  sleeve  of  the  silk,  but  i 
very  small  epaulette,  the  great  effect  of  the  style 
consisting  iu  tlio  dress  being  worn  with  large 
white  muslin  sleeves,  and  cliemisette  of  the  same, 

I  the  last  of  wliicli  is  coniiiused  entirely  of  tucki, 
j  nnd  trimmed  round  the  throat  witli  a  narrow 
lace.  Ladies  who  do  not  wish  to  incur  the  ex- 
I  pense  of  one  of  these  flowered  silks  will  And  that 
I  either  a  black,  a  steel  grey,  or  a  chestnut  brown— 

I  all  fashionable  colours — will  make  up  in  this  at}  1* 

I  with  .almost  equal  elegance. 

Earnestly  wishing  to  render  our  department 
of  this  widely-favoured  periodical  as  useful  as 
possible,  we  have  selected  the  French  Zouave 
Jacket  as  most  worthy  of  being  offered  in  tlie 
form  of  the  working  pattern.  We  must  warn  our 
readers  that  this  Is  not  the  shape  at  present 
current  under  this  name  in  London,  but  the 
,  genuine  slia|>c,  as  adapted  to  feminine  wear,  now 
accepted  by  the  Parisian  ladies.  Instead  of  being 
rounded  in  the  irunt  and  open  at  tlic  sleeve,  tlw 
first  is  pointed  and  tho  second  closed,  having  t 
turned-up  pointed  cuff.  Included  among  the 
Work-table  designs  will  be  found  a  small  braid- 
ing  pattern,  wliich  is  inserted  for  the  use  of  those 
Indies  who  may  desire  to  have  this  Jacket  in  tha 
'  genuine  French  style.  This  Is  carried  ail  round 
I  the  back,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  part 
{  where  tlie  sleeve  is  set  In ;  all  round  the  side  piece 
which  Joins  the  back  (the  peculiarity  in  this 
I  sliape  Is,  that  tliere  are  two  side  pieces),  dosm 
'  the  long  side  and  the  bottom  of  the  second 
I  side  piece,  which  comes  next  to  the  front; 

!  round  the  bottom,  the  front,  the  neck,  and  tlie 
'■  slionider  of  the  fhint.  The  sleeve  is  braided  up 
!  each  side  of  its  onter  line,  the  cuff  being  done  to 
I  mutch.  This  Zouave  Jacket  is  only  fastened  at 
tho  throat,  and  is  worn  with  an  under  body  of 
I  full  white  muslin,  confined  round  the  waist  with 
I  a  liand  and  clasps. 

I  Many  winliT  mantles  are  now  being  made  in 
'  the  velvet  cloth,  tlie  siiapes  for  tlie  season  being 
those  of  wliich  wo  s|>uke  on  their  first  appear- 
ance.  These  have  all  tlie  large  sleeve.  Bonnets 
arc  undergoing  some  clianges;  tlie  fronts  are 
enlarging,  and  a  lining  is,  tliereforc,  becoming 
necessary.  Tlius  a  black  velvet  bonnet  lias  a 
lining  of  royal  bine  or  of  sea-green  velvet,  wliich 
!  is  carried  over  the  edge  of  tlie  front,  so  as  to  form 
j  a  binding  over  tlic  black.  A  long  instead  of  a 
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round  roeotto,  composed  of  tlic  colour  o  the 
lining,  witli  a  pointed  band  of  tlie  black  down 
its  centre,  is  the  moat  favoured  trimming.  Two 
or  three  rosettes  of  black  lace  edging  are  also 
worn.  Tlie  inside  trlmmiiHt  is  new  and  pretty, 
being  formed  of  a  biindeaii  of  pinked  illik  jdaited 
into  a  ruehc  witli  fbll  quilling  of  blonde  at  each 
side.  In  Paris  some  of  the  ladies  are  wearing 
n  bonnet  composed  of  black  velvet  and  maize 
colour  satin,  the  hitter  being  covered  witli  blaek 
laee^  and  the  whole  being  trimmed  withThe  same. 


in  Ihefc  the  crown  is  covered  first  with  tbe  satin, 
and  secondly  with  the  lace.  In  all  these  the 
strings  arc  of  black,  with  a  narrow  velvet  of  that 
colour  carried  round  each  edge. 

One  of  the  prettiest  head. dresses  of  the  season 
is  a  broad  plait  of  black  velvet  made  Into  a 
liandraii,  witli  three  hanging  Im  ps  of  tlie  same 
behind,  and  over  tlie  centre  ef  the  forehead  ii 
large  gold  star.  In  some  of  tliese.  small  gold 
stars  are  placed  at  intenals  over  the  bandeaii 
and  the  bows. 
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OF  DRESS.  I 

Ichnnecd  t.lils  day  may  be  fulfilled.  Amonf;  the  1.  ? 
many  new  beitinnini;s  that  will  be  undertaken, 
the  Wo: k-tablc  will  cnnlrilmte  Its  share  as  the 
lenirtheninK  days  encourage  the  commencement  f"' 
I  of  more  elaborate  pieces  of  work.  We  have  L  „. 
we  can  offer  Is  our  sincere  wish  that  every  kind  j  therefore  Riven  a  d-  sign  for  a  lace  border  in 
expression  of  good  feeling  which  has  been  ex-  I  appliquf,  wlilch,  when  worked,  closely  resembles  j 


THE  WORK  TABLE. 
Edited  nr  Msdb]ioisku.f.  Uoche. 
BRUSSELS  LACE. 
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Brui^eU  Incc.  A  fine  sutlt  Swiae  ninriin  must  be 
elected,  and  carefully  and  evenly  tacked  at  eacli 
(life  of  a  strip  of  Brussels  net  the  proper  depth. 
The  effect  is  mnrh  better  when  the  net  Is  not 
too  fine.  When  both  are  arranged  together,  the 
pottem  is  to  be  traced  in  embroidei^  entton,  and 
avery  line  neatly  sewn  over  writh  great  regularity. 
In  the  real  Brussels  lace,  this  outline  is  extremely 
lae,  without  tlie  least  irregularity. 

AJfter  this  part  of  the  work  is  ooaipleted,  tlie 
pirts  of  the  muslin  whlcli  do  not  form  the 
jisttem  are  all  cut  out,  leaving  the  clear  net 


ground.  The  centre*  of  the  flowers  are  then 
filled  in  with  htce  stitches,  which  add  much  to 
the  beauty  of  tlie  effect.  Tills  design  is  ex¬ 
tremely  appropriate  for  the  present  stjl*  of 
nnder  sleeve,  with  a  frill  and  puffings.  A  huso 
purl  should  be  sewn  on  the  enter  edge.  Tb* 
best  cotton  which  can  be  used  for  this  work  is 
So.  30  of  }lessrs.  Walter  Evans  and  Co.'s  Psr- 
fectionne  for  the  tracing,  and  the  same  makoi's 
tine  Persian  thread  for  the  sewing  over.  TWf 
hist  is  a  Ix'autiful  glossy  tliread,  particulu^ 
good  for  lace  work. 


■■■■■—■■■■■■■iwffiiffiffiWMfl 
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SLIPPER  IN  PLAIT  PATTERN. 


Simple  and  pretty  stitches,  or  pattern^  in  wool  ^ 
work  arc  often  most  convenient  to  refer  to,  and 
tom  an  agreeable  occupation  for  tlie  fingers 
nithunt  engrossing  too  much  of  the  mind.  We 
isve  last  month  a  pattern  for  a  cushion,  and  wo 
sow  introduce  another,  which  Is  extremely  suit- 
ikle  for  slippers,  producing  a  particularly  pretty 
effect,  having  exactly  the  appearance  of  a  plait. 
Ws  will  endeavour  to  describe  the  stitch  as 
yUnly  as  possible.  Take  a  slanting  stitch  six 
tkleads  lung  and  four  wide,  taking  up  the  four 
threads  of  the  canvass  straiglit  tlirongii ;  now 
bring  the  needle  to  tlie  lower  part  of  tile  w  ork. 


and  insert  it  two  threads  above  the  lowest  end  wf 
the  first  stitcli,  bringing  it  out,  as  before,  under 
four  threads  again.  Now  insert  It  two  tliread* 
above  the  first  stitch,  briiimng  it  out  under  tli* 
four  threads,  as  before.  Continue  to  work  ap 
and  down,  always  taking  fuiu*  threads  upon  the 
needle,  and  leaving  two  at  the  top  and  bottom  of 
each  stitch.  This  pattern  looks  very  i>r*tty 
worked  In  shaded  wools,  or  In  stripes  of  diffareat 
colours  well  contrasted.  The  canvass  should  be 
a  rather  course  Penelope.  This  pattern,  being  * 
raised  one,  looks  well,  introduced  in  stripes,  tor 
cushions  mid  mats  us  well  us  slijipers. 


ORAIDINO  PATTERN  FOR  ZOUAVE  JACKET. 


Our  other  little  illn.strntion  issi  braiding  pattern  j 
lor  working  on  the  Zouave  J.icket,  now  so  much 
in  favour  both  in  Paris  anil  London.  Those 
iidlcs  who  admire  great  display,  and  take  tlie 
i(sid  in  fa.shion,  wear  these  j,ickcts  made  of  black 
I’idvet  braided  with  gidd  braid.  Tliey  are  also 
Kucli  worn  worked  in  a  bright-coloured  silk 


braid.  Tliis  work  ought  to  be  executed  with 
extreme  re.;ularity,  as,  when  uiiyililiig  approa^. 
iiig  to  carelessness  is  shown,  in  ornamental 
braiding,  in  preserving  tlie  lines  and  cm  ves,  the 
entire  beauty  of  tlie  work  is  destroyed.  Thta 
pattern  is  also  very  suitable  for  a  chlid's  Jackst 
or  frock. 
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nd  that  i«  a  good  many  years  |  moniing  calls  with  due  regularity;  indeed, 
IS  young  then  myself,  and  dear  |  we  were,  perhaps,  more  particular  in  this 
garet  was  more  stately  than  she  respect  than  if  she  had  been  a  more  inti- 
snt,  though  she  is  stately  still ;  mate  acquaintance,  in  which  case,  want  of 
friend,  Harriet  Marshall,  was  a  etiquette  might  have  been  atoned  for  by 
‘sweet  wee  lady,"  and  Fanny —  friendliness. 

ieve  Fanny  was  nowhere.  About  At  the  time  I  speak  of,  Mrs.  Clifford  had 

there  resided  in  D - a  widow  three  children — a  son  and  two  daughters. 

ed  Clifford.  She  was  not  a  very  The  eldest  girl  was  a  pale,  intelligent,  quiet 
ibour  of  ours,  because  her  house  !  child,  just  leaving  childhood,  in  fact,  being 
out  of  the  town,  near  our  beau-  |  about  thirteen  or  fourteen ;  the  son,  a 
,  with  its  romantic,  Rhine-like  |  clever,  handsome  boy,  about  twelve;  and 
It  was  about  half-way  down  j  little  Lucy,  a  lovely  creature,  scarcely  six 
leading  to  the  rope-w^k  and  |  years  old.  Mr.  Clifford,  I  believe,  had 
of  the  old  mill,  which  has  never  I  died  some  months  before  her  birth ;  at  all 
work  in  my  time — in  the  lane  .  events,  his  widow  had  long  since  discarded 
ms  one  boundary  of  Sir  William  j  her  weeds,  but  always  wore  black ;  and, 
n’s  demesne — and  we,  at  that  though  her  attire  was  never  rich  or  ex- 

led  in  D - ,  therefore,  we  were  :  travagaat,  it  was  respectable.  The  young 

er  from  her  than  if  we  had  been  :  people,  too,  were  always  neatly  dressed ;  yet 
our  present  cottage.  She  had  j  people  remarked  a  difference  in  the  appear- 
0  a  great  favourite  of  Aunt  Mar-  j  ance  of  Alfred  Clifford  and  his  sisters — his 
or,  indeed,  I  believe,  of  any  one  dress  being  much  more  expensive  than 
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theirs — and,  indeed,  in  various  other  little 
things  it  was  observed  that  he  had  all  the 
advantage. 

1  should  not  allude  to  these  matters,  but 
that  they  are  necessary  to  my  story  ;  and, 

I  think,  a  good  deid  of  Mrs.  Clifford's  j 
unpopularity  arose  from  the  observations 
which  had  idea  made  concerning  them. 

On  my  arrival,  she  had  called,  of  course,  I 
but,  as  Aunt  Margaret  nnd  1  were  spend*  | 
ing  the  day  with  a  neighbour,  I  did  not  see  ^ 
her  until  we  returned  the  visit,  which  we  i 
did  in  a  few  days,  being  accompanied  on 
the  ooeasioo  by  Mrs.  Marshall,  who  over¬ 
took  ua  a  few  yards  from  onr  own  door. 

Our  Mend  was  then  a  blooming  yonng 
matron,  and  was  enjoying  the  society  (1 
can't  say  the  delight  was  very  great  to 
Aunt  Margaret  or  myself)  of  two  of  her 
boys,  nrchius  of  that  uncomfortable  age 
when  they  are  too  old  for  the  anrseiy  and  too 
young  for  the  sdiool-room.  It  was  impos¬ 
sible,  however,  to  say  that  we  were  other¬ 
wise  than  pleased  to  join  oomjtany ;  so  we 
bore  the  splashing  of  our  stockings  (ladies 
wore  shoes  with  sandals  then),  and  the 
twitching  of  our  gowns,  os  best  we  might, 
and  strolled  on  with  tolerable  comfort; 
the  only  serious  disaster  being  the  bleed¬ 
ing  of  Harry's  nose,  from  a  severer  tumble 
than  ordinary,  which  involved  the  use  of 
all  onr  pocket-handkerchiefs,  and  made 
us  feel  nervous  lest  an  inopportune  fit  of 
coughing  or  sneezing,  on  our  own  parts, 
should  necessitate  the  production  of  the 
unseemly  articles,  plentifully  bedaubed,  as 
they  were,  with  mud,  as  well  as  the  other 
consequences  of  poor  Harry’s  mishap. 

The  boys  proved  of  use  during  the  visit, 
however.  Mrs.  Clifford  was  not  a  person 
of  any  great  conversational  powers ;  and — 
as  Mrs.  Marshall  seldom  talked  on  general 
matters,  limiting  her  topics,  as  well-be¬ 
haved  matrons  ought,  to  her  children,  her 
neighbours,  and  her  servants — it  was  well 
that  one  of  these  topics  happened  to  be 
present ;  especially  as  I  was,  at  that  time, 
rather  ill,  and  rather  out  of  spirits,  and 
Aunt  Margaret  is  habitually  reserved  with 
those  she  dues  not  like,  unless  her  feelings 
get  excited. 

Wlien  the  discourse  flagged,  therefore,  it 
was  easy  to  discover  that  Dick  or  Harry 
was  too  noisy,  or  too  shy,  or  required  a 
glove  on  or  ufF,  or  was  likely  to  slip  off  a 
chair,  or  was  too  close  to  the  fire,  or  some¬ 


thing  of  a  like  nature,  which  broke  an 
awkward  pause,  and  gave  occasion  to  a 
remark,  not  very  original,  but  answering 
the  purpose. 

Alfred  Clifford  was  at  school,  but  the 
two  little  girls  were  in  the  room;  Anne, 
the  eldest,  patiently  sewing  what  appeared 
a  wry  long  seam,  and  glancing,  1  thought, 
wistfully,  at  a  book,  opened  and  turned 
down,  on  the  work-table  ;  and  Lucy  play¬ 
ing  with  a  beautiful  little  spaniel,  which,  I 
in  answer  to  an  inquiry  of  Aunt  Mar-  | 
garet’s,  she  said,  belonged  to  her  brother. 

*•  And  I  suppose  you  take  care  of  your  | 
brother’s  dog  while  he  is  at  school?"  said  j 
Aunt  Margaret. 

*“  Ob  !  1  take  care  of  it  always ;  that  is, 
Anne  and  I  do,”  replied  the  child.  “  Alfred  | 
has  not  time.” 

“  Buys'  studies  occupy  them  so  much,” 
said  Mrs.  Clifford. 

“True,”  replied  Aunt  Margaret.  And 
then  Mrs.  Marshall  said  she  “must  sooa 
think  of  putting  her  boys  to  school ;  and 
she  had  heard  Mr.  Armstrong's  was  an  ex¬ 
cellent  one,  and  that  Master  Clifford  was 
quite  at  the  head  of  all  his  young  com¬ 
panions;  but,  to  be  sure,  he  was  so  clever;”  I 
and  so  forth. 

“  Yes,  iudeed,”  said  Mrs.  Clifford,  with 
the  first  appearance  of  animation  she  had 
shown.  “  I  am  happy  to  say,  Alfred  is  con- ; 
sidered  very  forward  in  his  studies,  for  hit 
age.  He  has  excellent  abilities."  A  few 
remarks  on  Mr.  Armstrong,  his  school,  and 
his  boys  followed ;  and  then  Mra  Marshall 
I  inquired  whether  Mrs.  Clifford  was  pleased 
with  Miss  Sykes,  and  considered  her  a  good 
teacher,  as  she  wanted  a  governess  for 
Carry  and  Harriet,  and  understood  that : 
she  (Miss  Sykes)  had  a  few  hours  in  the 
day  at  her  disposid. 

“  1  believe  she  is  a  very  good  teacher,” 

I  quoth  Mrs.  Clifford  coldly ;  “  but  I  did 
j  not  engage  her.  1  have  hud  no  governess 
for  Anne  since  Mies  Collins  left.” 

I  1  glanced  at  Anne,  (|uite  unintentionally, 

!  as  her  mother  said  this,  and  I  noticed  a 
I  quick  flush  which  rose  over  the  little  girl’s  i 
!  psle  face,  up  to  the  roots  of  her  hair.  She 
I  was  not  conscious  that  nny  one  observed 
I  her,  I  think,  as  she  was  looking  steadily 
down  on  her  work;  but  still  her  fingersi 
trembled  a  little,  and  I  even  saw  her  lip| 

I  quiver,  as  her  needle  began  to  move  morej 
I  quickly.  There  was  an  embarrassing  llttlsj 
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pause  then,  of  a  moment  or  so,  before  Mrs. '  loj^ists;  they  are  subscribing  to  purchase  a 
Clifford  added,  “  Miss  Sykts's  terms  are  microstiope  after  Christmas  vacation.” 
very  high,  that  is,  for  one  pupil.  When  |  “  I  don’t  approve  of  schools  for  girls," 

Lucy  ii  old  enough  to  require  a  teacher,  I  said  Mrs.  Clifford,  with  something  of  a  hard 
shall  bo  able  to  procure  insfructiou  for  both  and  cunning  look,  as  if  she  had  detected 
at  a  more  reasonable  price.'*  Aunt  Margaret  in  setting  a  trap,  and  defied 

I  don't  kqow  why  we  all  felt  rather  her. 
awkward  at  again  commencing  a  conver-  |  “  Neither  do  I,  in  general,”  quoth  Aunt 

sation.or  continuing  that  we  were  engaged  ^  Margaret  drily. 

in;  but,  at  all  events,  no  one  expres.'-ed  1  “But  Mrs.  Westall’s  is  so  very  good  a 
her  assent  or  otherwise  to  what  Mrs.  Clif-,  school,"  said  innocent  Mrs.  Marshall ;  but 
ford  had  said,  or  hazarded  a  rein.nrk  on  any  '  Mrs.  Clifford  deigned  no  further  remark, 
other  subject,  until  Aunt  JIargaret  forced  I  began  to  examine  our  new-made  ac- 
hersclf  to  say  something  on  embroidery,  j  qnaintance  more  particularly  than  I  had 
iipriijHin  to  Dick  Marshall  having  eraployt-d  done,  and  I  cannot  say  that  the  observation 
the  interval  in  climbing  on  his  motlier's  pleased  me.  There  was  somi  thiiig  about 
shoulder,  whereby  he  hail  got  his  fingers  ,  the  pinched  mouth,  narrow  forehead,  and 
entangled  in,  and  had  torn  away  half  her  cold,  grey  eye  very  repelling.  Yet  she 
collar.  I  had  been  considered  a  handsome  woman ; 

This  led  to  some  observations  on  “  work”  '  but  it  was  not  the  style  of  beauty  to  please, 
in  general;  and  tlieu  .Mrs.  Mardiall  blnn- 1  Uegnlarity  of  features  she  had;  and  her 
dered  again,  in  meaning  to  pay  a  eompli- 1  abundant  and  very  beautiful  light-brown 
meut,  by  remarking  tliat  “  Anne  seemed  hair,  even  and  pearly  teeth,  added  to  a 
very  fond  of  needlework.”  good  iigure,  and  lady-like  carriage  and 

“  Oil  1  I  don't  know,’’  said  Mrs.  Clifford.  I  deportment,  helped  to  procure  for  her  the 
“We  have  bad  a  good  deal  of  it  to  do.  |  meed  of  approbation  her  personal  ebarms 
Alfred  is  going  as  boarder  to  Mr.  Armstrong  ■  received.  But  I  was  fastidious,  and  did 
after  this  half,  so  wo  have  bad  all  his  new  '  not  like  her;  especially  as  I  looked  from 
linen  to  get  ready ;  and  it  is  so  expensive  ’  her  cold  face  and  rigid,  upright  figure,  to 
to  put  plain  work  out.”  i  the  slender, bending  form  and  drooping,  sen- 

“  And  isn’t  it  much  more - ”  I  fancy  i  sitlve  countenance  of  her  eldest  daughter. 


Mrs.  .Marshall  was  going  to  blurt  out  the  i  “  Slie  is  not  like  her  mother,  either," 
question,  “  Isn't  it  much  more  expensive  to  ■  tliouglit  I,  giving  way  to  a  cogitative  mood. 


iier,” 

did 

rneu 


put  yonr  son  to  a  boardiiig-schuol  f'  but. ;  customary  with  me ;  “  she  hat  not  that 
fortunately,  Aunt  Margaret  got  a  fit  of  selfish,  calculating  look." 
coughing ;  and  1  suppose  the  <lread  of  the  '  And  I  marked  the  broad,  rather  low 
forthcoming  handkerchief,  wliich  made  me  ■  forehead,  tlie  deep-set  hazel  eye,  and  full, 
grow  nervous  and  tidgety,  operated  to  give  tremulous  lip,  the  pliant  figure,  the  dark, 
her  time  to  reflect  on  what  slie  was  about ,  but  not  disagreeably  dark,  complexion, 
to  say ;  for  when  she  could  be  beard,  she  |  and  hair  nearly  approaching  to  black, 
changed  to,  “  That  is,  do  you  think  it  more  ^  “  She  must  be  like  her  father  and  the 

advantageous  to  have  him  a  boarder  ?”  other." 

“  lie  only  luis  the  usual  routine  of  the  |  1  turned  to  the  dimpled  little  beauty, 

mid-day  cl^s-'s  now,”  replied  Mrs.  Clilford.  i  but  she  was  not  very  like  either  mother  or 
“  and  Mr.  Armstrong  has  a  teacher  of  sister.  Anne’s  forehead  slie  bad,  and  her 


I  modern  languages  for  bis  l)onrders  in  the  |  straight  Grecian  nose,  and  the  mouth  was 
tally,  I  afternoons,  beshles  Mr.  Baiikes,  who  lec*  ;  nearly  the  same  ;  but  her  eyes  were  bright 
ced  tl  tures  twice  a-week  on  bo'any  atid  natural  i  blue,  and  hair  pale  gold,  and  her  skin  fair 
girl'sl  history.  It  is  a  pity  for  Alfred  to  lose  all  as  her  mother's.  Tills  was  the  only  point 
She|  those  opportunities.”  in  which  she  resembled  Mrs.  Clifford ;  and 

ervedi  “Mr.  Bankes  has  got  a  class  at  Mrs.  ]  I  mentally  decided  that,  in  features,  both 
tadilyl  Westa’d’s,  too,'’said  Aunt'Margaret.  “And  girls  were  more  like  their  father — tlic 
iiigeril  Mrs.  Westall  says  her  young  ladies  have  1  youngest  only  preserving  the  mother’s 
ler  lipf  improved  very  much  since  be  lias  been  complexion. 

morel  teacliing.  Several  of  them,  indeed,  are  Our  visit  was  not  pleasant  enough  for 
'  littlsl  quite  accomplished  botanists  and  entomo-  I  any  of  the  party  to  be  auxious  to  prolong 
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it ;  so,  when  Aunt  Margaret  rose,  we  were 
quite  ready  to  go,  and  not  very  well  pleased 
that  a  slight  delay  was  occasioned  by 
Harry  recollecting  that  Lucy  ClifTord  had 
promised  to  show  him  a  pet  squirrel ;  how> 
ever,  we  submitted  with  as  good  a  grace 
as  we  could,  though  JIrs.  Clifford,  while 
begging  us  to  be  seated  again  until  the 
children  returned,  drew  her  work-basket 
towards  her,  and  commenced  cutting  a 
shirt-ooUar,  iVom  a  paper  pattern. 

When  we  were  fairly  out  of  the  house, 
Mrs.  Marshall  commenced  the  conversation, 
witli  very  little  reservation  of  her  opinion. 

“  What  a  dreadfully  solhsh  woman  !” 

“Perhaps  she  is  only  peculiar,”  said 
Aunt  Margaret. 

“  My  dear  Miss  Graham,  ’tis  horrid, 
perfectly  horrid!  Why  should  not  that 
poor  little  Anne  Clifford  have  a  teacher? 
And,  I  assure  you,  she  is  a  very  clever 
girl — Miss  Collins  told  me  so.” 

“  Mrs.  Clifford  finds  her  son’s  education 
expensive,  no  doubt,”  reasoned  Aunt  Mar¬ 
garet;  “and  I  believe  Mr.  Clifford  did  not 
leave  much  property — not  more  than  en¬ 
ables  his  widow  and  children  to  live  re¬ 
spectably.” 

“  But,  then,  every  child  should  share 
alike,’’ urged  indignant  Mrs.  Marshall,  who,  I 
to  do  her  justice,  distributed  her  slaps  and  | 
kisses,  her  bread  and  butter,  and  roast- 
mutton,  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mar¬ 
shall  nursery  with  strict  impartiality. 

“  We  do  not  know  all  her  motives,  nor 
all  her  necessities  cither,”  said  I,  following 
my  aunt's  lead,  though  agauist  my  own 
internal  convictions. 

“Nonsensel  Why  should  that  child  do 
plain  work  that  her  brother  may  learn 
French  and  German,  and  attend  ^Ir. ; 
Bankes’s  lectures  ?'’ 

This  was  a  question  difficult  to  answer, 
so  we  tried  a  diversion  of  the  subject,  in 
which  we  were  assisted  by  Dick  getting 
over  his  shoes  in  a  puddle,  and  requiring  a  1 
maternal  shake ;  but  our  friend  was  too 
much  accustomed  to  those  little  incidents, 
and  the  necessary  chastisements,  to  have 
her  attention  distracted  for  more  than  a 
moment;  so,  after  an  awful  threat  of  a 
dark  closet,  and  no  pudding,  if  both  boys 
did  not  walk  home  without  further  mis¬ 
chief,  she  returned  to  the  charge;  this 
time,  however,  contenting  herself  with  a 
mere  expression  of  personal  feeling. 


I  “  I  never  could  like  Mrs.  Clifford,”  said 
I  she. 

j  “  She  is  not  a  very  agreeable  person, 

!  certainly,”  said  Aunt  Margaret. 

I  “  What  sort  of  boy  is  Master  Clifford  ?” 
j  said  I,  willing  to  gain  a  little  more  infor- 
I  mation.  . 

I  “  Oh !  a  very  good  boy,  indeed  I  Quite 
a  pattern!”  replied  Mrs.  Marshall;  adding, 
by  way  of  qualification — “  Not  that  I  like 
'  your  model  boys.” 

j  “  I  believe  ho  is,  indeed,  a  very  good 
I  lad ;  and  his  abilities  and  industry  quite 
[  justify  any  expense  incurred  for  his  edu¬ 
cation,”  said  kind  Aunt  Margaret ;  “  and  1 
have  ne\er  heard  that  his  disposition  was 
j  otherwise  than  amiable.” 

Mrs.  Marshall  was  too  good  a  mother 
herself,  not  to  retract  immediately  the 
little  splenetic  opinion  conceniing  “  model 
'  boys,”  and  support  my  aunt’s  assertion  cor- 
I  dially ;  and,  then,  before  we  got  altogether 
'  too  uncharitable,  we  were  joined  by  Miss 
'  Crosbie,  on  her  way  to  the  library,  who 
j  fortunately  turned  our  conversation  on  the 
'  last  new  novel ;  and  an  interesting  discus¬ 
sion  on  the  character  of  the  heroine,  in 
which  all  were  talkers  and  none  hearers, 
brought  us  to  our  own  door. 

We  did  not  much  improve  our  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Mrs.  Clifford ;  but  even  the 
slight  knowledge  1  attained  was  sufficient 
to  make  me,  in  my  inmost  heart,  say,  with 
our  friend,  “I  never  could  like  her,”  al¬ 
though  that  friend,  who  overflowed  with 
kindness  to  the  whole  world,  spent,  in  less 
than  a  week  after  our  first  visit,  an  hour 
one  morning  in  endeavouring  to  excite  our 
utmost  sympatliies  for  “poor  dear  Mrs. 
Clifford,”  for  no  better  reason,  that  I  could 
discover,  than  that  “  poor  dear  Mrs.  Clif¬ 
ford”  had  sprained  her  ankle.  Better  rea¬ 
son  !  Well,  it  was  a  good,  womanly  rea¬ 
son — the  reason  of  a  true-hearted  Christian : 
and  if  not  quite  ns  reasonable  as  Aunt 
Margaret,  for  instance,  might  have  given, 
was  quite  logical  enough  to  justify  Mrs. 
Marshall's  right  to  pity,  if  not  Mrs.  Clif¬ 
ford’s  claim  to  be  pitied. 

Perversity  of  human  nature !  We  could 
not  like  Altted  Clifford  either,  though  he 

was  the  model  boy  of  D - ;  preferring  to 

him  Tom  Crosbie,  that  idle  nephew  of  Miss 
Crosbie,  who,  so  far  from  being  “head 
boy”  in  Latin  or  Greek,  or  at  the  top  of  the 
“  English  History  Class,”  was  never  at  the 
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top  of  any  class,  and  only  acquired  tbe 
slightest  possible  knowledge  of  the  dead 
languages  on  the  severest  compulsion ;  or 
even  .Jack  Uopkins,  who  fully  justided  his 
euphonious  patronymic  by  being  the  most 
“  harem-scarem’’  youth  amidst  the  juvenile 

society  of  D - .  Yes;  though  Alfred 

Clifford  never  appeared  but  neatly  brushed 
and  cleanly  booted,  though  he  never 
hunted  our  cats,  or  made  alarming  vocal 
imitations  of  cows  if  he  happened  to  see  us 
at  a  little  distance,  on  a  lonely  road,  like 
that  dreadful  Jack  Hopkins.  Though  he 
won  I  do  not  know  how  many  prizes  at 
school,  as  well  as  a  silver  medal  at  tbe 
half-yearly  catechetical  examination,  while 
Tom  Crosbie  was  given  a  polite  hint  that 
he  might  leave  the  class,  on  account  of  his 
deplorable  ignorance  of  the  customs  of  the 
ancient  Chaldeans,  still  we  (Aunt  Margaret 
and  I)  liked  Jack  and  Tom  better. 

And  this,  even  after  a  juvenile  party 
which  we  once  had  the  courage  to  give,  in 
honour  of  a  dear  little  friend  who  stayed 
six  weeks  with  us  while  “dear  mamma 
was  so  ill.”  At  this  same  party  Master 
Clifford  gained  unqualified  praise  fur  his 
good  behaviour  and  intelligence,  while  un¬ 
fortunate  Jack  Hopkins  knocked  over  a 
tray  of  glasses,  endeavouring  to  secure  a 
good  place  for  a  blue-eyed  rose-bud  beside 
him,  to  see  the  magic  lantern ;  and  Turn 
Crosbie  horrified  every  one,  and  particularly 
his  aunt,  by  unblushingly  acknowledging 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  coal,  but  that  “  it 
was  dug  out  of  a  pit;”  while  Alfred  Clifford 
gave  us  tbe  most  delightful  information 
concerning  the  “  carboniferous  system,” 
with  a  cursory  glance  at  “  primary,’’ 
“  secondary,”  and  “  tertiary”  formations. 
Stranger  still.  Jack  and  Tom  were  more 
popular  even  with  less  “  peculiar”  people 
than  Aunt  Margaret  and  myself;  and 
though  Miss  Molesworth  declared  herself 
very  much  edified  on  the  occasion  of  the 
geological  lecture  (I  saw  her  yawn  more 
than  once ;  but  then,  indeed,  almost  all  the 
elders  of  the  party  did  so,  more  or  lees),  yet 
she  seemed  very  much  more  grateful  for  a 
pair  of  new  hinges  to  an  old  meat-safe,  put 
on  next  morning  by  Tom  Crosbie,  who  was 
only  idle  where  books  -were  concerned ; 
and  took  the  trouble,  though  she  professes 
herself  a  strict  disciplinarian,  of  begging 
him  off  from  an  imposition  incurred  for  an 
incorrect  exercise. 


But  our  feelings,  or  opinions,  did  not 
prevent  Alfred  Clifford  “  going  ahead,”  as 
the  Americans  say ;  and,  certainly,  no  one 
could  deny  his  right  to  succeed,  if  self- 
denial  and  industry  deserve  to  be  rewarded. 
No  inducement  kept  the  young  student 
from  his  tasks,  and  no  persuasion  suiliced 
to  entangle  the  boy  in  any  boyish  scrapes. 
Ho  was  no  hypocrite,  either.  If  he  re¬ 
fused  to  join  parties  in  orchard-robbing  or 
birds’-nesting,  or  declined  making  one  in  a 
foray  on  the  splendid  walnut-trees  on  Mr. 
Batt’s  lawn,  he  was  never  known  to  indulge 
in  these  or  similar  movements  on  tbe  sly ; 
and  if  he  outstripped  all  his  compeers  in 
the  pursiut  of  knowledge,  his  most  deeply- 
mortified  rival  never  said  that  his  correct 
construing,  his  ready  and  intelligent  an¬ 
swering,  and  his  elegant  composition  were 
owing  to  “  a  crib.” 

Other  matters  wefe  not  quite  so  well. 
We  knew  that  he  was  fully  aware  that, 
while  every  guinea  that  could  be  spared, 
pinched  from  his  mother’s  income,  was 
devoted  to  his  education,  his  sister  Anne, 
with  equal  ability  and  far  superior  genius, 
was  denied  time  for  even  her  own  solitary 
improvement;  beciiuse  Mrs.  Clifford  bad 
found  it  necessary  to  dismiss  a  servant,  and 
so,  not  only  seam-sewing,  but  the  patch¬ 
ing  and  darning  of  the  seldom-renewed 
garments,  fell  on  her. 

We  knew  he  was  aware  that  Lucy  was 
growing  up  a  careless,  thoughtless,  and, 
still  more  dangerous,  a  lovely  hoyden,  with¬ 
out  moral  or  intellectual  culture ;  and, 
though  we  were  not  so  unreasonable  as  to 
be  very  angry  at  this,  while  he  was  yet  a 
child,  yet,  when  seventeen  or  eighteen 
years  removed  him  from  the  scarcely- 
exerted  rule  of  Mr.  Armstrong,  and  his 
mother  began  to  speak  of  Oxford  or  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  he  himself  looked  forward  to 
a  brilliant  collegiate  career ;  then,  indeed, 
we,  good  gossips  of  D - ,  waxed  indig¬ 

nant,  and  wondered  that  he  did  not  per¬ 
ceive  that  Anne’s  young  face  looked  pre¬ 
maturely  old,  and  that  Anne’s  figure  had 
contracted  an  unhealthy  stoop,  and  Anne’s 
manner  a  constrained  reserve  and  hesi¬ 
tating  diffidence,  unlike  the  usual  candour 
and  fiankness  of  youth;  and  that  Lucy 
romped  more  ^nd  oftener  among  the  village 
children  than  was  proper  for  a  tall  young 
lady  of  twelve  years. 

Our  good  old  rector,  Mr.  Dauby  (this 
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was  b«f<>re  the  advent  of  Mr.  Shepherd),  j 
did  venture  to  speak  with  Mrs.  Clifford  on  | 
the  subject ;  and  represented  to  her  that 
the  fame  to  be  achieved  by  her  son  mi^ht 
be  dearly  purchased  by  the  moral  and 
physical  neglect  of  her  other  children. 

Mrs.  Clifford  never  attempted  nn  arfru- 
ment  in  defence  of  her  practice,  or  she  i 
merely  said  that  she  "  did  all  for  her . 
children  that  she  could  afford  and  that 
"  she  was  not  aware  they  had  made,  or 
had  cause  to  make,  any  complaint  of  her 
oonduct." 

Mr.  Danby  was  a  ftentle  old  man,  who 
had  studied  human  nature  in  books  rather 
than  by  observation ;  so  )>e  was  somethin); 
“  taken  aback  ”  by  the  lady’s  coolness  ; 
but  he  ventured  to  rejoin — 

**  My  dear  madam,  no  complaint !  no,  of 
course,  no  complaint !  Good  children  do 
not  complain  of  their  parents.  And  I  am 
not  presuminf;  to  speak  of  a  wrong.  1 
merely  apprehended  a  mistake.  A  mis¬ 
take,  my  good  lady,  which  fond  mothers 
are  apt  to  fall  into;  and  which,  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  instance,  is  not  at  all  wonderful,  con¬ 
sidering  the  superior  abilities  of  our  esti¬ 
mable  yonng  friend.” 

Mrs.’ Clifford  condescended  to  reply  that 
“  the  expenses  of  her  son’s  education  were 
necessary.  ’  She  would  be  most  happy  to 
curtail  them  if  she  could,  but  young  men 
must  go  to  college.” 

To  which,  Mr.  Danby,  more  at  home 
here,  answered — 

“  Ah  I  my  dear  friend,  there  have  been 
not  only  good  but  great  men  who  were 
little  indebted  to  school  or  college;  and 
though  I  would  not  depreciate  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  education,  yet,  believe  an  old 
student,  learning  is  not  worth  the  sacrifice 
of  family  affection,  if  it  is  only  to  be  pro-  < 
cured  by  the  exchange.” 

But  Mrs.  Clifford  sent  her  son  to  Ox¬ 
ford  ;  from  whence  we  had,  from  time  to 
tbne,  wonderful  accounts  of  his  progress, 
which,  as  be  was  one  of  the  belongings  of 

D - ,  even  Anne  Clifford’s  pale  face,  or 

Lucy’s  tangled  ringlets  and  sHpshod  shoes, 
did  not  prevent  ns  feeling  pride  in.  What¬ 
ever  opinion,  too,  we  might  entertain 
among  ourselves — that  is,  among  that 
class  which  I  may  be  excised  for  con- 

ridering  the  most  important  in  D - ,  the 

female  adults — we  were  always  prepared 
to  cite  Alfred  Clifford  as  an  example  to 


our  gentlemen,  especially  our  yotmtj  gen¬ 
tleman  friends,  particularly  on  occasion  of 
any  little  solecism  in  good  breeding,  or  any 
developed  propensity  towards  cigars,  flirt¬ 
ing,  pale  ale,  or  such  atrocities. 

And  as  we  were,  in  g-neral,  firm  be¬ 
lievers  in  the  moral  of  all  stories  of  the 
“Tommy  and  Harry”  species,  and  had  the 
utmost  confidence  in  the  truth  of  retribu¬ 
tive  jus' ice,  we  were  accustomed  to  appeal 
to  him,  as  a  triumphant  fact  in  favour  of 
our  arguments,  when  reproving  a  delin¬ 
quent  juvenile,  or  encouraging  a  youthful 
j  asjiirant  fir  praise. 

Miss  Crosbie  was  the  only  exception  to 
j  this  rule ;  and  she — being  disposed  to  take 
I  original  Views,  and  maintain  her  opinions 
[  single  -  handed,  instead  of  adopting  her 
principles  conveniently  at  second-hand,  and 
going  comfortably  with  thtf  crowd — boldly 
asserted,  not  only  her  disbelief  in  the  uni¬ 
versal  ultimate  success  of  “  good  boys,” 
but  her  particular  infidelity  with  regard  to 
Alfred  Clifford.  She  constantly  pointed,  in 
confirmation  of  her  peculiar  ideas,  to  Tom 
Crosbie,  who  had  not  only  survived  the 
I  disgrace  of  his  historical  deficiencies,  but, 
j  having  run  away  to  sea,  had  escaped  the 
I  natural  consequence  of  shipwreck,  and  so 
[  distingui^bed  himself  in  his  seif-chosen 
vocation  as  to  bo  actually  at  that  moment 
second  in  command  of  a  fine  vessel.  Of 
j  course,  we  reminded  her  that  excepfiona 
only  proved  the  rule,  and,  also,  hinted  at 
I  the  inexpediency  of  permitting  the  youth- 
1  ful  members  of  society  to  be  aware  of  the 
I  doubts  sometimes  entertained  by  their 
elders ;  but  Tom  Crosbie,  first  mate  of  an 
Indiaman,  was  an  undeniable  fact,  and  we 
were  silenced. 

A  Currant  Cakk. — One  pound  of  flour,  one 
pound  of  rnrrsnts,  half  a  pound  of  raisins,  half  a 
pound  of  butter,  two  onnres  of  candietl  lemon -peel, 
four  eggs,  well  beaten,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  ear- 
boiiato  of  soda,  half  a  pound  of  sugar,  mixed  with 
,  a  tcacunful  of  new  milk.  Bake  immediately. 

Quken  Cahr.s. — Take  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar, 

,  beat,  and  sift  It,  a  pound  of  flour,  well  dried,  a 
pound  of  butter,  eight  eggs,  half  a  pound  of  enr- 
I  rants,  washed  and  picked;  grate  a  nutmeg,  the 
'  lame  quantity  of  mare  and  cinnamon;  work  your 
'  butter  to  a  eream,  tlien  put  in  your  sugar;  beat 
I  the  whites  of  your  eggs  nearly  half  an  hour,  mix 
them  with  your  sugar  and  butter,  then  beat  your 
I  yolks  nearly  half  an  hour,  and  put  them  to  your 
i  butter.  Iteat  them  exceedingly  well  together, 

'  then  put  In  your  flour,  spicea,  and  the  enrranta. 
I  Wlicn  re.idy  for  the  oven,  hake  them  in  tins,  and 
I  dust  a  little  sugar  over  them. 
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ST.  VALENTINE’S  DAY. 

Lovers  »I1, 

A  luadrigoL 

Query,  ought  we  not  rather  to  say, 
St.  Valentine’s  month?  For  lovers,  love- 
making,  and  love-letters,  ephemeral  though 
they  be,  do  last  longer  than  a  day,  and  sure 
we  are  that,  in  London,  at  least,  many  more 
days  than  one  are  dedicated  to  this  saint. 
People  don’t  know  much  about  him,  'tis 
true;  he  might  have  been  martyred,  for 
ought  they  care  (and  he  was,  in  Rome, 
under  the  Emperor  Claudius,  a.d.  270), 
and  there  may  have  been  no  occaarrence 
preserved  in  the  legend  of  this  saint  to 
warrant  the  ceremonies  observed  on  his 
anniversary — and  there  was  not.  Rut 
what  then  ?  Lovers  care  little  for  legends, 
and  less  for  saints.  So  St.  Valentine, 
martyred  though  he  was,  with  a  name  for 
unnumbered  generations  a  household  and 
familiar  word,  is  but  a  myth  in  modern 
mouths.  Yet,  on  and  on,  as  year  by  year 
passes  with  measured  pace,  the  old  custom 
is  celebrated.  Xot  partially,  not  here  and 
there,  but  broadly  and  with  spirit,  as  be¬ 
fits  a  national  custom. 

Now  the  practice  began  long,  long  ago, 
somewhat  after  this  fashion : — In  ancient 
Rome,  it  was  tlie  custom  to  celebrate, 
during  the  month  of  February,  t^e  Luper- 
calia,  which  were  feasts  in  honour  of  Pan 
and  Juno.  On  this  occasion,  amidst  a 
variety  of  ceremonies,  the  names  of  certain 
yo  uig  women  were  put  into  a  box,  from 
which  they  were  drawn  by  the  meu  as 
chance  directed.  For  years  this  harmless 
custom  continued ;  but,  as  the  celibacy  of 
the  priests  crept  in,  a  jealousy  of  the  fes¬ 
tival,  and  envy,  naturai'iy  enough,  arose  in 
the  minds  of  meu  who  were  denied  alike 
the  blessings  of  a  reciprocal  affection  and 
the  comforts  of  a  home.  For  a  lengthened 
period,  therefore,  by  every  possible  means, 
they  endeavoured  to  eradicate  this  practice, 
by  substituting  the  names  of  particular 
saints,  instead  of  those  of  the  women ;  and, 
as  the  festival  of  the  Lupercalia  had  com¬ 
menced  about  the  middle  of  February, 
they  appear  to  have  chosen  St.  Valentine's 
Day  for  celebrating  the  new  feast.  The 
lovers,  however,  were  not  so  easily  to  be 
duped,  and  it  was  found  utterly  impossible 


to  extirpate  a  ceremony  to  which  the 
masses  of  the  people  had  been  accustomed. 
From  Rome,  the  custom  crept  into  Eng¬ 
land,  and  it  needed  little  eiicoiiragement  to 
take  root  readily  and  flourish  abundantly. 

As  early  as  1440,  Lydgate,  the  monk  of 
Bury,  has  a  poem  in  praise  of  Queen 
Catherine,  consort  of  Henry  V.,  wherein 
he  says — 

Seynte  Valentine!  of  onstome  years  by  yeare. 
Men  bare  an  usiiunce  in  this  reitionn. 

To  luSc  anil  scrcho  Cupides  Kalundere, 

And  chose  theyr  choyse.  by  Crete  afrecclonn 
Such  as  ben  move  with  Cupid’s  mononn, 

Takyna  theyre  choyse,  as  tlieyr  sort  doth  falls : 
Bat  I  love  uon  whicbe  excellith  alle. 

After  Lydgate,  comes  Chancer,  laud¬ 
ing  the  practice ;  then  we  have  old  John 
Dunton,  drawing,  in  his  “  British  Apollo," 
a  most  subtle  distinction  between  chustHg 
and  draimwj  for  a  valentine.  He  says — 

“  Q,mstion. — In  cliusiny  valentines  (ac¬ 
cording  to  custom),  is  not  the  party  chusing 
(be  it  man  or  woman)  to  make  a  present 
to  the  party  chosen  ? 

“  Anmeer. — We  think  it  more  proper  to 
say  drairiHg  of  valentines,  since  the  most 
customary  way  is  for  each  to  take  his  or 
her  lot ;  and  chance  cannot  be  called 
choice.  According  to  this  method,  the 
obligations  are  equal,  and,  therefore,  it 
was  formerly  the  custom  mutually  to  pre¬ 
sent,  but  now  it  is  customary  only  for  the 
gentlemen." 

The  earliest  poetical  valentines  are  by 
Charles,  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  in 
141.5.  These  poems  were  chiefly  written 
in  England,  and  during  his  confinement 
in  the  Tower  of  London.  They  are  con¬ 
tained  in  a  splendid  folio  MS.,  among  the 
King's  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum. 

For  many  years,  even  among  the  no¬ 
bility,  it  was  the  custom  in  this  country  to 
draw  lots,  which  were  termed  valentines, 
on  the  eve  before  St.  Valentine's  Day. 
The  names  of  a  select  number  of  one  sex 
were,  by  an  equal  number  of  the  other  sex, 
put  into  a  vessel,  and,  as  the  different 
names  were  drawn,  it  was  looked  upon  as 
a  good  omen  of  their  being  man  and  wife 
afterwards.  It  was  practised  by  the  gentry 
as  early  os  1470,  and  deemed  obsolete  in 
that  class  about  1045;  for  Lord  North, 
writing  at  that  date,  iu  his  “  Forest  of 
Varieties,”  sgys — 
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“  The  cuitom  and  charge  of  valentines  I 
U  not  ill  left  with  many  other  soch  costly 
and  idle  customs,  which  by  a  tacit  general 
consent  were  laid  downe  as  obsolete.” 

And  yet  not  quite  so  tacitly  dismissed, 
either;  for  listen  to  Pepys,  a  few  years 
later — 1561.  Feb.  22nd,  he  enters  into  bis 
diary,  that  his  wife  went  to  Sir  W.  Bat¬ 
ten’s,  and  there  sat  awhile,  he  having  the 
day  before  sent  to  her  half-a-dozen  pairs  of 
gloves  and  a  pair  of  silk  stockings  and 
garters,  for  her  valentines. 

On  Vdentine’s  Day,  16G7,  Mr.  Pepys 
says — “  This  morning  came  up  to  my 
wife’s  bedside  (I  being  up  dressing  myselO, 
Will  Mercer  to  her  valentine,  and  brought 
her  name  written  upon  blue  paper,  in  gold 
letters,  done  by  himself,  very  pretty  ;  and 
we  were  both  well  pleased  with  it.  But  I 
am  also  this  year  my  wife's  valeutinek  and 
it  will  cost  me  51.;  but  iMnt  1  muet  have 
laid  out  if  we  had  not  boon  vulentines," 

On  the  following  morning,  he  writes— 
“  I  find  that  Mrs.  Pierce’s  li^e  girl  is  my 
valentine,  she  having  drawn  me,  tohich  I 
was  not  sorry  for,  it  easing  we  of  somethiaff 
more  than  I  must  Itave  given  to  others,  i  But 
here  I  do  first  observe  the  fashion  of  draw¬ 
ing  of  mottoes  as  well  .as  names  t  eo.thnt 
Pierce,  who  draw  my  wife,:  did,!  draw  also 
a  motto,  and  this  girl  drew  also  another 
for  me.  What  mine  was  I  forget;  bnt 
my  wife’s  was,  ‘Most  oortious  and  most 
&ir,’  which,  ns  it  may  be  used  on  an 
anagram  upon  each  name,  migbt  be  very 
pretty.”  >v 

Mr.  Pepys,  in  the  same  year,  notidng 
Mrs.  Stuart’s  jewels,  says — “The  Duke 
of  York,  being  once  her  valentine,  did 
give  her  a  jewel  of  about  HOOl. ;  and  my 
Lord  Mandeville,  her  valentine  tbit  year, 
a  ring  of  about  3001.” 

Mr.  Pepys  was  also  his  wife’s  valentine 
the  following  year,  and  presents  her  with 
a  ring  of  Turkey  stone,  set  with  diamonds, 
in  which  he  rejoices,  “  as  ’tis  fit  the  wretch 
(an  old  term  of  endearment)  should  have 
something  to  content  herself  with.” 

This  is  the  last  account  we  have  met 
with  in  old  chronicles  of  gifts  being  offered 
on  St.  Valentine’s  Day;  but  the  custom, 
though  not  general,  u  tar  from  obsolete  in 
London  even  bow  ;  for  small  gifts,  such  as 
books  and  gloves,  are  still  often  sent,  and, 
occasionally,  even  money. 

One  of  the  prettiest  valentines  we  know, 


was  written  by  the  Earl  of  Egremont,  who 
was  son  of  Sir  William  Wyndham,  minister 
to  Queen  Anne,  and  called 

THE  FAIR  THIEF. 

Uefore  the  urchin  well  could  go. 

She  stole  the  whiteness  of  the  snow ; 

And  more  that  whiteness  to  adorn. 

She  stole  the  blushes  of  the  mom — 

Stole  all  the  sweets  that  ether  sbed.^ 

On  prlnwosc  buds,  or  'tdolet  beds. 

Still  to  reveal  her  artful  wiles. 

She  stoic  the  Graces’  silken  smiles; 

She  stole  Aurora's  balmy  breath. 

And  pilfered  orient  pearl  for  teeth ; 

The  cherry  dipt  in  momlng  dew. 

Gave  moisture  to  her  lipa  and  hue. 

These  wore  her  infant  spoils— a  store 
To  which,  in  time,  she  added  more. 

At  TOelvB,  she  stole  from  Cyprus’  queen 
Her  air  and  love-commanding  mien; 

Stole  Jnno'a  dignity,  and  stole 
From  Pallas,  sense  to  charm  the  soul. 
Apollo’s  wit  was  next  her  prey ; 

Her  next,  tlie  beam  that  lights  the  day. 

Site  sang — amazed,  the  Syrens  henrd. 

And,  to  assert  their  voice,  appeared. 

Site  played— the  Huses  from  the  hill 
Wondered  who  thus  had  stol’n  their  skill. 
Orent  Jove  approved  her  crimes  and  art. 

And  fotiiOr  day  the  stole  my  heait 
If  lovers,  Cupid,  are  thy  care, 

Kxert  thy  vennance  on  this  fair; 

To  trial  bring  her  stolen  charms. 

And  let  her  iulsop  tw  my  anas  1 

;So,  from  dniwiiig  lolv  w«  come  to  gifts, 
and  firom  gifts  w«  get  t6  verses ;  end  now 
the  seasou  is  autidpated  not  onlr  by  lovers 
and  lasses,  bnt  by  the  trade;  by  artists, 
printers,  and  retailers,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  by  the  unhamy  postmen,  wbo,  to 
use  the  words  of  “  Elia,"  “  are  weary  and 
well-nigh  sinking  bomaitB  A  load  of  delicate 
embarrassme^s  fiot  tbc>r  own.|'  As  early 
as  the  precedmg  June,  preparations  are 
being  made  for  this  eventful  season,  and,  at 
some  of  the  London  stationers,  more  money 
is  taken  during  this  month,  for  valentines, 
than  during  the  whole  month  besides,  for 
other  kinds  of  goods. 

Statistics  are  dangerous  things  to  deal 
with,  even  when  one  happens  to  have 
(which  we  have  not)  a  Government  blue 
book,  from  which  to  draw ;  yet  we  believe 
we  are  pretty  correct  when  we  say .  that 
upwards  of  four  hundred  thousand  let¬ 
ters,  beyond  the  usual  daily  average,  pass 
through  the  London  Post-office  on  St. 
Valentine’s  Day ! 

You  see  them  pressing  their  noses  against 
the  windows,  the  juvenile  lovers,  wishing. 
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and  wondering,  and  calculating;  for  the 
most  expeniive,  the  most  elegant,  the 
he-laced,  and  he-flowered,  and  silver  in¬ 
scribed  are  not  good  enough  for  the  adored 
ones;  and,  alas!  the  depth' of  the  purse 
is  not  equal  to  the  depth  of  the  affection, 
and  the  brutalized  and  nnfeeling  shop, 
keeper  will  take  cognizance  of  nothing 
but  coin,  and  offers  last  year’s  leavings  to 
poor  lovers !  Poor  lovers,  indeed  I  ns  if 
lovers  were  ever  poor,  if  they  only  knew 
it,  and  would  only  keep  those  true  riches 
which  are  so  independent  of  circumstances. 

Don’t  you  think  'twas  a  good  practice 
for  men,  when  they  were  married,  to  give 
their  wives  valentines,  alter  the  fashion  of 
Samuel  Pepys,  and  so  keep  up  a  custom 
which  began  in  such  happy  hours  ?  If  only 
a  fresh  copy  of  the  antique  valentine  pre¬ 
sented  when  they  were  young,  were  sent, 
done  on  “  blue  paper  with  gold  letters,”  it 
would  please  mightily,  we  are  sure  I 

Think,  now,  how  the  following  lines 
would  look,  bravely  illuminated  by  your 
own  hand  — 

Graminercjr,  fayrs  ladye,  ye  rose  is  redde, 

I  facUns,  ye  vialst’i  blue ; 

Mass,  by're  ladye,  carnations  are  sweet. 

Ay,  Marry,  and  soc  are  you. 

We  fully  intend  (this  is  under  the  rose) 
sending  a  copy  of  those  lines,  on  the  best  I 
illuminated  paper  that  can  be  bought,  to  | 
our  own  wife,  and  we  strongly  advise  all  j 
our  readers  to  follow  so  good  an  example.  I 
rtca,  St.  Valentbe ! 

!.  M.  S.  R. 


MIGNON; 

OR,  THE  STEP-DAUGHTER. 

RADIANCE. 

How  beautiful  is  the  silence  which  sno- 
cesds  the  tumultuons  ravings  of  the  storm, 
when  the  immense  seven-ooloured  arc  spans 
the  sky!  It  is  a  solemn  hour  I  Nature 
now  appears  to  meditate ;  she  has  not  yet 
wiped  away  her  tears ;  all  is  tranquillity ! 
Nothing  is  heard  but  the  drops  of  water, 
which,  falling  at  intervals  from  the  branches 
saturated  with  rain,  descend  like  pearls 
from  a  jewel-case — like  the  tears  which 
still  linger  on  the  cheek  of  an  infant  just 
consoled.  And  now,  at  the  first  smile  of 
Nature,  these  Uquid  pearls  ascend  once 
again  to  the  skies  in  a  vapour,  light  as 
pure  incense. 


How  beautiful  is  the  repose  that  follows 
great  sorrows  at  the  moment  when  the 
radiant  prism  of  hope  shines  forth  I  The 
heart  then  •  appears  to  have  cast  off  its 
burthen  ;  it  almost  cherishes  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  its  troubles.  Nothing  appears  to  it 
bitter ;  tears  even  are  sweet,  and,  with  the 
first  smile,  these  tears  ascend  to  Heaven 
like  a  deed  of  thanks,  like  a  prayer,  like 
pure  incense. 

Sweet  Mignon,  then,  was  silent  and 
thoughtful  when  peace  was  restored  in  the 
bouse  of  her  father;  when  the  convales¬ 
cence  of  her  step-mother  afforded  her  the 
two-fold  )oy  of  solaced  grief  and  of  a 
sonred  heart  reclaimed  by  love.  She  be¬ 
came  tranquil  enongh  to  reflect  and  to 
collect  her  thoughts.  She  longed  for  no¬ 
thing,  she  expected  nothing;  she  knew 
all  that  she  desired  to  know.  She  had  not 
yet  seen  Maurice.  Completely  engrossed 
with  her  pious  cares  as  a  sister  of  charity, 
she  had  not  desired  to  receive  any  one ; 
but  M.  K^nard,  to  whom  the  house  was 
always  open,  and  who  was  always  armed 
with  some  pretext  for  making  his  appear¬ 
ance  therein,  had  hinted  that  Maurice  was 
greatly  afflicted  at  the  step  she  was  soon 
to  take,  and  that  he  was  inconsolable  on 
beholding  her  about  to  take  up  her  final 
residence  in  the  convent.  She  learnt  also 
that  Mauriee's  health  was  shaken,  and  that 
he  intended  to  leave  Paris  in  order  to  re¬ 
establish  it. 

One  day  she  received  from  Maurice  a 
letter  couched  in  these  terms — 

“  My  dear  Cousin, — I  have  learned  the 
I  happy  change  which  your  presence  has 
I  wrought  in  your  step-mother’s  house.  Yon 
have  performed  a  noble  duty.  I  antici¬ 
pated  nothing  less  fVom  your  kind  heart. 
Accordingly,  Inow  perceive  a  double  refuge 
open  to  yon — either  the  convent,  which,  to 
my  great  regret,  you  appear  to  prefer  to  a 
life  in  the  world,  or,  still  better,  the  house 
of  your  step-mother,  which  can  never  do 
without  you. 

!  “•  If  you  stood  in  need  of  my  assistance, 

my  life  was  devoted  to  you ;  but,  reassured 
as  to  your  future,  and  beholding  you  pro- 
'  tected  from  the  misfortunes  which  threat¬ 
ened  you,  I  am  about  bid  you  farewell. 

:  Mignon.  A  malady,  which  I  have  known 
since  my  return  to  Paris,  compels  me  once 
.  more  to  travel.  But,  far  away  or  near 
yon,  1  shall  still  watch  over  you.  Should 
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my  presence  be  one  day  necessary  to  you,  | 
yon  have  only  to  address  one  word  to  me,  I 
throQ^b  M.  li^nard,  who  will  always  be  | 
acquainted  with  my  address.  I  shall  cor-  | 
respond  with  him  constantly  upon  all  that  i 
concerns  your  interests.  I  could  not  remit  | 
to  worthier  hands  the  functions  which  were  ^ 
oonbded  to  myself.  Yon  will  obtain  from  i 
him  all  the  required  information  concern-  j 
iug  your  fortune ;  he  is  a  friend  upon  | 
whom  yon  may  reckon  as  upon  myself. 
Farewell,  Mignon.  Remember,  sometimes,  | 
yonr  friend,- 

“Maurice  de  Terresoibe.”  i 

Mignon's  heart,  then,  was  very  cold 
when  she  sat,  smilingly  reading  and  re-  ; 
reading  this  letter,  under  a  bower  of  roses 
in  the  garden,  while  watching  her  two  i 
little  sisters  I  She  saw  her  only  friend  in  i 
the  world  about  to  snatch  himself  away  | 
from  her ;  she  knew  that  he  was  in  pain  ;  i 
all  that  he  had  written  was  pervaded  with  i 
a  sad  and  desponding  air.  .  .  Nothing  I 

touched  her, then,  in  this  letter?  No- I 
thing?  I 

Mignon  knew,  perhaps,  that  she  had 
but  to  speak  one  word  to  shake  these  great  i 
resolutions.  She  comprehended  every- 1 
thing.  A  thousand  circumstances,  which  | 
formerly  appeared  insignificant,  now  told  i 
her  all — now  that  her  eyes  had  been  | 
opened  by  the  tardy  confidence  of  Madame  | 
CrtvecoBur. 

Was  it,  that  Maurice’s  voice  trembled 
not,  when  he  spoke  the  6rst  words  to  her  { 
in  the  convent  parloir  t  Truly,  he  had  1 
made  a  great  effort  to  appear  calm,  but  he  | 
was  not  able  to  conce^  a  deep  emotion.  I 
Was  it,  that  his  glance  told  no  more  than  I 
his  voice  ?  Was  it,  that  his  hand,  which  | 
was  unable  to  leave  Mignon's,  testified  not 
to  what  lus  voice  and  his  glance  had 
spoken  ?  i 

She  knew  well  enough,  now,  why  Mau¬ 
rice  had  not  revealed  his  heart  to  her ;  it  i 
was  because  Mignon  was  too  wealthy  !  , 

She  smiled,  then,  because  she  had  per¬ 
fectly  preserved  her  secret,  while  her  oppo¬ 
nent  had  betrayed  his  own.  She  took  up 
her  pen,  with  the  confidence  which  ani¬ 
mates  the  enemy  dictating  terms  to  the 
vanquished,  and  she  wrote — 

“In  yonr  letter,  Maurice,  I  have  read 
but  one  line:  'Should  my  pretence  he  one 
day  necessary  to  you,  you  have  only  to  ad¬ 


dress  one  word  to  me'  Maurice,  I  do  stand 
in  need  of  you  ;  in  the  name  of  my  father, 
I  summon  you.  Before  you  take  yonr 
departure,  1  beg  of  you  to  grant  me  a 
short  interview.  Your  devoted 

“  Micsou.” 

Maurice  required  no  second  bidding. 
Mignon  stood  in  need  of  him.  Ilow  the 
words  pleased  him !  To  obey  her,  to  servo 
her,  that  had  been  the  dream  of  his  life. 
His  delicacy  was  so  susceptible,  so  exces¬ 
sive,  that  he  had  maintained  too  strict  a 
reserve.  To  declare  his  real  feelings,  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  but  to  become,  before  all  the 
world,  a  mere  pretender  to  that  fortune 
which,  from  the  bottom  of  his  soul,  he  de¬ 
spised. 

M.  Rf-nard,  who  was  ambitious  of  being 
considered  a  man  of  profound  penetration, 
firmly  believed  be  had  divined  Maurice’s 
secret ;  and  nothing  would  have  pleased 
him  more  than  to  be  charged  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  important  part  in  a  denotement  which, 
for  a  long  time,  he  imagined  to  be  approach¬ 
ing.  It  appeared  to  this  worthy  man — 
equally  a  friend  of  both  parties — th  at  matters 
were  fairly  balanced;  and  that,  if  Mignon 
brought  grace,  beauty,  fortune,  Maurice 
might  ask  to  have  taken  into  account  his 
honourable  position,  his  worth,  his  brilliant 
future,  and,  more  than  all,  his  sterling 
heart.  He  was  the  sincere  and  disinte¬ 
rested  man  to  whom  Cri^vecceur  had  sought 
to  confide  his  Th^rese.  The  difference  of 
age  was  just  that  which  was  necessary  to 
give  him  his  due  authority  as  the  head  of 
a  family. 

The  lawyer,  accordingly,  was  impatient 
to  draw  up  the  marriage-contract  forth¬ 
with  ;  but  Maurice,  feigning  to  have  other 
views,  moderated  his  zeal,  and  begged  of 
him  not  to  occupy  himself  with  his  affairs. 

Maurice  also  considered  himself  very 
astute,  and  it  was  with  a  stem  expression 
of  face  that  he  presented  himself  at  the 
Crt-vscoeurdwelling,  where  Mignon  received 
him  in  the  garden  bower. 

“  First  of  all,  kiss  my  little  sisters,’’  said 
she  to  him.  “  What  do  you  think  of 
them  ?’’ 

“  What,  Mignon !”  said  Maurice,  taking 
her  band,  “  are  these  little,  laughing  girls 
your  sisters  ?  But,  from  what  M.  R^nard 
told  me,  I  thought  they  were  much  smaller. 
Well,  they  are  very  pretty  girls  indeed.’’ 
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And  the  children  ftently  put  forward 
their  foreheads  to  be  kissed. 

“  Ron  and  play,  dnrliiifts!”  said  Mignon, 
“  but  be  very  careful  not  Jo  make  a  noise. 
Mamma  is  going  to  sleep." 

The  children  ran  off  to  a  little  distance, 
at  the  same  moment  placing  their  fingers 
on  their  lips. 

“  You  see  that  I  am  formed  for  bringing  1 
up  children.  Why  should  I  change  my 
vocation  ?  I  have  given  proof  of  my  talent  j 
with  my  Graziella,  tlie  dear  little  vixen, 
who  has  frequentl)’  given  me  a  great  deal 
of  trouble.  All,  well  1  I  can't  do  without 
her.  I  long  for  her  every  day.  What  a 
dear  little  child  she  is  I  Maurice,  yon 
must  go  and  see  her  before  you  leave,  for 
she  is  equally  dear  to  both  of  us.  But,  at 
present,  i  must  speak  to  you  of  more  serious 
matters.  I  must  tell  you  that  my  step¬ 
mother  has  grown  more  amiable.  Does 
that  word  astonish  you?  She  wishes  to 
alter  her  mode  of  life.  She  desires  to  cast 
away  completely  that  display  which  has 
nearly  been  her  ruin.  I  frequently  con¬ 
verse  with  her  relative  to  her  projects. 
She  has  written  to  her  family,  letters  so  full 
of  sound  sense  as  to  cause  all  her  errors  to 
be  forgotten.  She  wishes  to  take  up  her 
residence  near  her  father,  in  her  chateau  in 
Normandy.  Is  not  that  very  rational  ? 
What  can  she  do  here?  She  will  take 
these  two  little  things  witli  her,  and,  for 
the  present,  leave  the  two  bigger  girls,  now 
at  the  convent,  under  our  charge.  I  must 
tell  you,  Mauriee,  that  she  reckons  tipon 
your  friendship.  She  knows  what  my 
father  thought  of  you.  As  for  myself,  I  am 
a  passably  clever  sick  nurse.  1  can  keep 
house,  but  nothing  more.  Will  you  help  us  ? 
That  is  the  first  service  which  I  ask  of  you. 
You  are  a  man  of  great  experience ;  and, 
besides,  affairs  are  far  from  being  desperate 
• — it  is  only  a  matter  of  placing  things  in  a 
proper  order.  If  you  will  allow  it  to  be  so, 
Maurice,  wo  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  at¬ 
tending  together  to  the  same  duties." 

“  What  happiness!”  said  Maurice,  offer¬ 
ing  her  his  hand.  "  I  am,  then,  about  to 
serve  you,  to  assist  you,  to  aid  you  in  your 
good  and  generous  intentions.  Thanks, 
Mignon,  for  having  reposed  faith  in 
me.  You  know,  then,  that  I  only  live  to 
serve  you.  Thanks,  Mignon  !  That  is  the 
only  word  I  can  speak  to  you !  You  shall 
see  that  our  combined  efforts  will  be  suc¬ 


cessful  ;  my  whole  heart  shall  be  centred 
in  onr  mutual  task !” 

‘‘  But  your  health  ?”  said  Mignon,  with 
eagerness.  “  Your  journey  ?” 

“  Oh,  I  am  better  already,"  said  Maurice. 
“  I  shall  find  occupation  with  your  con¬ 
cerns,  and  that  will  cure  me  completely." 

“  I  knew  you  would  reply  thus  to 
me,  Maurice.  Before  you  speak,  I  can 
guess  what  you  will  say.  I  well  know  the 
friend  my  father  has  left  me ;  but  how 
many  things  have  wo  to  say  to  each  other ! 
How  sweet  it  is  to  converge  in  this  shade, 
and  to  occupy  ourselves  with  the  happiness 
of  others.  Come,  now,  what  shall  we  do 
with  our  little  Graziella?"  said  she,  drawing 
her  chair  closer.  "  In  her  soul,  she  is  an 
artist.  You  shall  see  her  work.  I  must 
commend  to  your  notice  a  Virgin  Mary 
which  is  in  the  garden.  Y’on  must  ask  to 
see  it.  and  you  must  tell  me  whom  it  re¬ 
sembles." 

“  Ah  !  I  have,  often  dreamt  of  achieving 
something  for  Graziella  in  the  future,”  said 
Maurice.  “  I  was  so  lonely  at  Florence  1 
1  had  so  many  hours  to  think,  and  then  I 
used  to  imagine -  But  to  what  pur¬ 

pose?  If  you  return  to  tho  convent,  what 
can  I  do?” 

“  Have  you  not  already  changed  your 
mind  with  regnr.l  to  your  journey,  Maurice? 
Who  tells  you  that,  oue  day,  I  shall  not  co¬ 
operate  with  you  ?  I  say  nothing  at  pre¬ 
sent.  Let  us  still  speak  of  Graziella.’’ 

“  Well,’’ said  Maurice,  “  you  may  suppose 
that  I  learnt,  with  the  utmost  joy,  while  at 
Florence,  that  she  bad  shown  so  much  in¬ 
telligence.  When  quite  an  infant,  it  was 
her  lather's  dream  to  make  an  artist  of  her. 
‘Providence  directsand  works  out  my  plans,’ 
said  I,  and  that  providence  was  yourself. 
To  provide  some  resource  against  complete 
ruin,  I  had  preserved  her  father’s  studio ; 
and  when  I  learnt  that  yon  had  become  as 
a  young  and  tender  mother  towards  her,  I 
said  to  myself:  ‘  Perhaps,  at  a  future  day, 
she  may  not  wish  to  leave  her,  and 
then - ”’ 

*’  But  why  interrupt  yourself,  Maurice, 

I  in  so  charming  a  recital  ?” 
j  ‘‘  And,’’  continued  Maurice  with  some 
embarrassment,  ‘‘  I  had  already  purchased, 
in  your  name,  the  house  in  which  Marx’s 
studio  was  ;  for  it  is  in  a  pretty  situation, 
and  1  fancied  that  it  might  please  yon.  I 
I  saw  you,  in  my  visions,  installed  in  that 
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pretty  house,  with  Graziella  by  your  side, 
completing  her  studies,  aiding  htr  to  bring 
out  her  talent,  checking  her  waywardness, 
and  rendering  ber  able  to  support  herself 
without  being  a  burden  to  any  one.  Think 
you  not,  Miguon,  that  Graziella  would  have 
loved  to  live  near  you  thus  ?" 

“  Truly,”  said  Mignon,  “  the  idea  was  a 

happy  one,  and -  Is  that  the  whole  of 

what  you  thought,  Maurice  ?" 

“  I  did  not  dare  to  dream  further,”  said 
he,  blushing  slightly.  ”  I  said  to  m  • 
self - ” 

“  Well,  continue.  Do  you  wish  me  to 
speak  for  you?  I  know  well  what  you 
would  say.  Yon  thought  very  often  of 
my  dear  father,  and  of  his  child.  Is  not 
that  true  ?  And  you  said  to  yourself :  ‘  I 
know  well  to  whom  I  shall  intrust  her  in 
order  that  she  may  be  happy,  for  sha  will 
not  always  stay  in  the  convent ;  it  is  not 
quite  settled  that  she  will  become  a  Saint 
Thdi  cse.  I  will  give  her  to  some  one  who 
will  watch  over  her  and  love  her - ’  ” 

“  Oh,  Mignon !"  intenrupted  Maurice, 
“have  I  ever,  in  my  letters  or  by  my 
words - ” 

“And  what  arc  letters  and  words, 
Maurice,  if  the  rest  of  your  conduct  has 
spokeu  ?  But  allow  me  to  proceed  a  little. 
If  I  deceive  myself,  are  you  not  here  to 
put  me  right  ?  You  said  to  yourself,  then, 
once  more:  *  I  shall  give  her  to  Maurice 
de  Terrenoire,  for  she  is  not  vicious,  and 
she  is  not  wicked ;  and,  were  it  only  in 
remembrance  of  her  father,  she  will  truly 
perform  all  that  I  can  desire  of  her. 
But — but  there  is  one  grand  impediment; 
it  is  this — Mignon  is  wealthy."' 

“  Cease,  Mignon,  I  pray  you !” 

“  No,  Maurice,  I  will  not  cease  1  Permit 
me,  at  least,  to  finish  my  speech ;  you  shall 
speak  afterwards.  Maurice  said  to  him- 
sdf,  in  conclusion  :  ‘As she  is  too  rich,  I 
will  never  unfold  my  heart  to  her ;  I  will 
never  tell  her-  that,  on  the  day  when  her 
father  confided  her  to  me,  a  delicious  dream 
of  uniting  for  ever  the  daughter  and  the 
best  friend  of  Aimc  Crcveccrur  possessed 
me.  She  will  never  fulfil  her  destiny ; 
she  may  remain  in  the  convent ;  she 
may  marry,  no  mutter  whom ;  it  shall 
be  well  proved,  however,  that  Alaurice  de 
Terrenoire  was  a  disinterested  friend.’  Is 
there  any  truth  in  all  this  ?  Speak  !”  • 

^laurice’s  head  hung  down  like  that  of 


a  guilty  man,  while  he  sought  Mignon's 
hand.  But  how  sweet  to  him  were  all 
these  reproaches !  How  eagerly  did  he 
listen  to  the  fairy  of  the  future ! 

“  Forgive,”  said  he  to  her,  “  forgive !" 
“If  this  were  all,”  said  Mignon,  “it 
would,  perhaps,  be  easy  to  do  so,  but  there 
is  still  another  thing  for  which  I  shall  find 
it  very  hard  to  pardon  you  1” 

“  Oh,  speak,  then !”  said  Maurice  anx¬ 
iously.  “  Am  I  not  worthy  of  your 
friendship  ?” 

“That  which  I  shall  not  forgive  yon, 
Maurice,  is  this — yon  have  not  assisted 
me  by  a  little  encouragement;  you  have 
not  fortified  me  in  my  affection.  I  know 
that  I  s'peak  nut  as  the  world  speaks;  but 
I  am  ignorant  of  the  world's  ways,  Mau¬ 
rice.  I  know  only  my  own  heart  and 
yours,  and  I  unfold  my  heart  and  say  to 
you:  ‘Maurice,  true  friend  of  my  father, 
tender  brother,  to  whom  he  has  confided 
me,  do  you  ask  that  I  give  my  whole  life 
to  you  ?  It  is  yours.  We  will  pass  our 
days  in  cherishing  the  memory  of  him 
whom,  living,  we  should  have  loved  ;  and 
we  shall  perform  in  bis  name  the  good 
deeds  he  desired  to  achieve.'  ” 

Mignon  had  risen.  She  was  grand  and 
beautiful.  Manrioe,  in  admiration  of  that 
calm  and  almost  divine  simplicity,  unoon- 
sqiously  fell  on  his  knees  and  kissed  the 
folds  of  her  dressi  .if 

“  Behold,  sir,  what  you  have  forced 
me  to  speak  to  yon  f’  said  Mignon  ear¬ 
nestly.  “  Think  yon  it  v/asan  easy  task  ?’’ 

“  What,  Mignon  1”  replied  Maurice  en¬ 
raptured.  “You  who,  with' your  youth, 
your  beauty,  your  fortune,  could  cast  your 
choice  upon  me — you  who  have  only  to 
appear  to  charm — yon,  Mignon,  love  me  ! 
Oh,  yes,  it  was  riglitthat  yon  should  speak 
thus  to  me  I  Could  I  hope  for  it—  I  who 
could  only  offer  in  exchange  my  devotion 
and  my  life?” 

“  But  is  that  all,  Maurice  I  Youth  will 
pass  away ;  what  you  call  my  beauty  may 
last  no  longer  than  my  youth.  All  will 
fade  except  onr  memory  and  our  friend¬ 
ship.  As  for  my  fortune,  if  you  find  my 
bark  too  heavily  laden  for  you  to  navigate 
I  it,  well,  then,  you  can  imitate  the  mariners 
'  and  cast  a  portion  of  the  cargo  into  the 
sea !  Have  we  not  Graziella  ?  Have  we 
’  not  our  little  sisters,  who  may,  for  a  long 
!  time,  perhaps,  be  our  charge  ?  And  the 
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poor,  Maurice,  and  the  afflicted?  What  | 
p>od  may  wo  not  work  !  Keinember  Aimd  ' 

<  Tcvecociir,  and  you  will  not  bo  embar¬ 
rassed  at  beinf!  the  steward,  the  master,  ofi 
my  fortune.  What  pleasure  shall  I  not  ' 
find  in  consulting  you !  And  you,  Maurice, 
will  you  not  tind  some  little  happiness  iu 
beiiiR  my  counsel  and  my  guide  1"  ^ 

“  Enough !  Mignon,  enough,  my  child  ! 
Allow  me  to  collect  iny  thoughts.  Spare 
me  in  my  happiness  I  How  happy  am  I  ; 
in  already  contemplating  the  blissful  pic-  ! 
ture  you  have  delineated!  l.eave  me  to 
enjoy  my  joy  undisturbed.  Do  not  lavish  j 
all  on  me  at  once.  Wait!  reflect  yet 
again !” 

“  Think  you,  then,  that,  on  a  matter  so 
grave,  I  speak  lightly  ?  Do  you  take  me 
for  a  child,  Maurice?  Have  I  not  suffered 
long  enough  to  have  had  time  for  reflec¬ 
tion?  Misfortune  is  the  surest  counsellor. 

I  expect  nothing  from  the  world.  You 
alone,  my  friend,  have  hitherto  been  my 
solace  in  it.  Why  do  you  esteem  yourself 
so  lightly  ?  Have  you  not  earned  respect 
and  consideration  ?  Have  you  not  the 
prospect  of  a  brilliant  career  before  yon, 
to  be  won  by  your  labours  alone  ?  Do  not 
doubt  yourself,  Maurice!  Besides,  it  is 
not  you  who  ask  for  Mignon,  it  is  Mignon 
who  gives  herself  to  you  !  Will  you  leave 
her  without  a  protector  ?” 

“  Dear  Mignon!”  said  Maurice,  his  last , 
scruples  overoonw,  'and  transported  with  ^ 
joy,  “  1  know  now  why  I  should  live  !  ; 
Idsteu!  yonri  father  hears  us.  You  sliall 
be  my  beloved  and  honoured  wife — you  | 
shall  be  tliu  angel  of  our  household  I"  | 

“It  is  not  without  n  struggle,”  said  , 
Mignon,  placing  both  her  hands  in  his  : 
with  a  charming  grace.  “  I  must  t>  11  \  on 
that  matters  are  not  arnuiged  in  this  way 
in  the  stories  I  have  read.  Yu'i  should 
have  played  the  utteutive  and  imploring 
lover;  I  sliould  have  h-eu  coy,  half-resUted, 
and  caused  you  to  entreat  for  a  long  tioie. 
But  what  can  be  done  with  a  grave  engi¬ 
neer,  who  never  speaks  his  thoughts,  nod 
from  whom  one  has  to  snatcli  Ins  secrets. 
You  must,  at  least,  tliank  me  for  having 
invented  this  happy  termination.” 

The  conversation  'began  to  assume  a 
still  more  tender  tone,  under  that  gardeii- 
bowrr,  when  M.  Uf-nard  present’ d  himself 
before,  them. 

“  My  dear  Maurice,”  said  the  lawyer, 


“  before  you  take  your  leave,  to-morrow, 

1  have  a  great  many  things  to  say  to  you ; 
you  seem  to  f  rget  huriuess  here,  and  I  am 
not  surprised  at  it.” 

“  I  nm  not  going  away  again,"  replied 
Maurice,  iu  a  serious  tone. 

“  That  is  glorious  news,"  said  the  lawyer; 
“  hut,  when  I  begged  of  you  to  remain, 
yon  told  me  it  was  impossible.  Who  has 
offered  you  better  reasons  than  myself?” 

And  he  glanced  at  Mignon. 

“  By-the  bye,"  he  added,  “1  must  re¬ 
quest  mademoiselle  to  grant  me  a  short 
interview  before  she  returns  to  the  convent. 
I  must  consult  her  uii  busiuess  matters.” 

I  “  1  nm  not  going  there  again,''  replied 
I  Mignon,  imitating  Maurice's  answer. 

“  Something  unusual  has  happened  here,” 
replied  M.  Rdnard,  glancing  at  both.  “How 
happy  and  engrossed  with  eacn  other  yon 
appear !  I  am  afraid  I  Hin  interrupting 
I 

“No,  no,  my  dear  friend,” said  Maurice; 
“  we  liave  more  need  of  you  than  ever.” 

**  if,  by  cliance,  it  niiould  be  a  man*iage- 
contract,”  replied  the  lawy-  r,  after  having 
regarded  them  both  albTnately,  I  must 
,  iiilurm  you  that  it  has  been  drawn  up  a 
,  long  lime  since.  Alit  niy  children,  I  knew 
well  enough  how  all  this  would  end !  I 
1  have  taken  everything  upon  myself.  I 
will  wager  that  you  will  not  re(j[uire  to 
alter  one  line  of  my  work.” 


MISS  N  GHTINQALE  ON  NUR8INO. 

Miss  yioiiTiNOAi.K,  the  lieroine  of  the  liorrible 
Scutari  hospitals,  has  Just  imrfoniit'd  another  act 
of  mcrcy^for  it  is  no  less — in  writing;  a  little 
Ixfok,  which  .•'he  lias  called  **  Xutes  on  NursiiiK-** 
Her  remarks  and  advice  botli  on  such  fceneral 
siihJectH  as  ventilation,  iVcsh  iiir,  clean dnoss,  pure 
water,  and  patd  drttiiia;;i',  and  al'vo  down  to  the 
I  Ino^t  trifling  detail  connected  with  the  nmna^^e. 

'  incut  of  the  Hick  -are  most  intercHtiiif;  and  valu¬ 
able,  and  show,  alike,  t  -e  retl>  ctivo  mind  and  the 
I  ]iracti.al  hand.  Perhaps,  in  the  miiiutio)  of  tho 
'  sick  room,  her  words  are  more  tclliiif^  than  In  any 
other  department,  and  will  carry  conviction  to 
'all;  for  iiiH^ance.  hIia  expresses  decided  objec¬ 
tions  to  trtikinjr  in  a  wliispcr  uu  stde  the  patienfs 
I  room— to  the  slow,  Ilnu'erinKi  uncer  ain  footstep 
‘  — line<'>'niiC  in  tho  pas’>a;;e- ru-''‘tliii}(  of  silk — 
I  crcakiiift  of  shoes  •rattllo;'  of  keys  and  fidKOU 
*  io;r  of  all  kiiMis.  Hrini;  in  some  fresh  flowers, 
tc'l  tlic  p.tticnt  snmo'hintr  wtth  a  pleasant  inte- 
rest  in  it,  sh  tw  him  a  new  picture,  acquaint  liim 
of  A  lovv  ami  courtship  with  a  fkvoiinilde  ending 
— tliese  are  some  of  the  teacliinics  of  Florcncu 
Nitchtiinrale,  ahich,  next  moiitli,  we  will  grate- 
fnlly  si>esk  farther  of. 
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I  our  poet  did  not,  however,  hud  mental 
P  O  £  T  S  :  I  aliment  sufficient  in  the  poets  alone ;  be 

THEIR  LIVES,  SONGS,  AND  HOMES.  teU"  metaphysics  and  theology  be¬ 

wildered  his  young  mind,  even  at  hl'teen. 

THE  COLERIDGES;  A  FAMILY  OF  POETS.  «  jfotliing else  pleased  me,’’ he says.  “Ilis- 
A  FAMILY  of  poets!  What  a  heritage  tory  and  particular  facts  lost  all  interest  in 
of  intellictual  wealth !  what  a  boundless  |  my  miud.  Poetry  itself,  yea,  novels  and 
store  of  sympathy  with  all  that  is  beautiful,  1  romances,  became  insipid  to  me.”  He, 
and  true,  and  godlike  in  nature  and  in  hu-  |  however,  deserted  metaphysics  for  his  first 
manity  do  these  words  suggest !  Thought, :  love,  poetry.  Soon  after,  the  sonnets  of 
feeling,  expression,  imagination,  painting.!  Mr.  Bowles  inspired  him  with  an  ardent 
music,  are  all  included  in  the  phrase.  How  '  desire  for  the  study  of  verse.  Can  we  say 
can  we  sufficiently  honour — how  duly  offer  i  how  much  this  was  not  the  fruit  of  the 
our  homage  to  a  family  whose  mission  was  i  hardrealitiesof  his  schoolboy  days?  Might 
to  *•  lift  tlie  veil  from  the  hidden  beauty  of]  we  not  expect  that  so  fervent  and  glowing 
the  world  ?”  Let  us  approach  the  shrine  i  a  nature  ns  his  would  turn  to  poetry  as  an 
of  these  interred  high  priests  of  Nature,  for, !  escape  frdtn  the  severe  rule  which,  at  that 
with  one  exception,  they  are  all  snatched  I  time,  reigned  in  the  school  at  which  he  was 
from  the  world — their  melodious  accents  j  being  educated  ?  In  those  days  the  routine 
attuned  to  ^noblest  emotions — and  leani '  of  his  life  was  thb ; — A  bell  summoned 
their  names.  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  I  him  from  his  bed  at  six  in  the  summer  and 
Hartley,  Sara,  and  Henry  Nelson — father,  seven  in  the  winter.  His  ablations  and 
son,  daughter,  and  nephew— are  the  names  '  breakfast  succeeded,  occupying  altogether 
inscribed  on  the  hallowed  slab.  One  place  ]  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  School  followed, 
is,  happily,  vacant;  and,  out  of  our  loving  j  and  lasted  till  eleven.  An  hour's  play 
admiration  and  sympathy  with  the  father ,  brought  dinner-time.  School  once  more 
and  gifted  descendants,  may  we  pray  that  till  five  in  summer,  and  in  winter,  four 
it  shall  be  long  ere  the  name  of  Derwent,  o'clock.  At  six  was  the  supper,  with,  in 
the  last  surviving  son,  be  written  thereon  !  summer,  two  hours  digestive  play  to  fol- 
Critic, essayist, philosopher.  |)oet,  Samuel  |  low;  but  in  winter,  from  supper  to  bed  was 
Taylor  Coleridge  stirred  the  hearts,  and  ;  the  order. 

exerted  a  wide  and  deep  influence  upon  i  Tradition  preserved  the  fact  of  roast 
the  minds,  of  the  most  gifted  sections  of  the  ■  mutton  suppers  at  a  remote  period ;  but  at 
English  people  during  the  last  and  present  |  the  time  Coleridge  was  a  scholar,  such  de¬ 
centuries.  Through  forty  years  out  of  the  licacius  existed  only  in  the  hungry  iniagi- 
sixty-two  allotted  to  him  for  his  mortal  nations  of  himself  and  companions.  Leigh 
career,  did  he  compel  the  admiration  of  his  Hunt  says,  “  Our  breakfast  was  bread  and 
fellows  in  each  of  these  capacities,  and,  water,  for  the  beer  was  too  bad  to  drink, 
dying,  he  left  a  legacy  of  magnificent  The  bread  consisted  of  the  half  of  a  three- 
images,  grand  thoughts,  and  world-em-  j  halfpenny  loaf,  according  to  the  prices  then 
bracing  philosophy,  to  mankind.  i  current.  This  was  not  much  for  growing 

The  youngest  ton  of  a  large  family,  he  |  boys,  who  had  nothing  to  eat  from  six  or 
was,  at  the  early  age  of  nine  year.s,  an  I  seven  o’clock  the  preceding  evening.  For 
orphan,  end  became  the  contemporary  |  dinner  we  had  the  same  quantity  of  bread, 
scholar  with  Lamb,  Leigh  Hunt,  and  with  meat  only  every  other  day,  and  that 
Barnes,  the  late  editor  of  the  Timex,  at ,  consisting  only  of  a  small  slice,  such  as 
Christ’s  Hospital.  With  these  scboolfel-  '  would  be  given  to  an  infant  three  or  four 
lows  he  remained  as  a  dear  and  intimate  '  years  old.  Yet  even  that,  with  all  our 
friend  through  all  their  after  years,  and  his  j  hunger,  we  very  often  left  half  eaten — the 
own.  Leigh  Hunt  has  left  us  an  account  meat  was  so  tough.  On  the  other  days, 
of  the  way  in  which  young  Samuel  Taylor,  |  wo  had  a  milk-porridge,  ludicrouKly  thin,  or 
Lamb,  aiid  himself,  in  all  the  enthusiasm  |  rice-milk,  which  was  better.  There  were 
of  their  magnificent  youth,  went  shouting  |  no  vegetables  or  puddings.  Once  a-month 
verses  from  Metastasio  and  Tasso,  through  j  we  had  roast  beef;  and  twice  a-year  (I 
the  llighgate  fields,  one  summer  day.  i  blush  to  think  of  the  eagerness  with  which 
The  charged  and  speculative  miud  of  [  it  was  looked  for)  a  dinner  of  pork.  One 
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was  roast  and  the  other  boiled,  and,  on  the 
latter  occasion,  we  had  only  one  pudding, 
which  was  of  peas!  For  supper  we  had  a 
piece  of  bread,  with  butter  or  cheese,  and 
then  to  bed,  ‘  with  what  appetite  we 
might.’  ”  I 

Sufficiently  hard  fare,  this,  for  a  young 
poet  to  exist  upon;  and,  when  we  hear 
that  the  head-master  of  the  school,  Boyer, 
was  a  stern,  capricious,  and  cruel  man,  we  i 
cannot  help  sighing  over  the  forlorn  con¬ 
dition  of  the  lad  who,  thus  early,  was  tiist-  { 
ing  the  bitter  draughts  of  life.  I 

In  the  life  of  a  poet  and  metaphysician,  j 
we  cannot  naturally  expect  to  tind  mauy  i 
of  the  startling  incidents  or  the  frequent 
transitions  of  fortune  which  mark  the ! 
careers  of  men  of  action.  A  summary  of 
Coleridge’s  life  might  be  written  in  a  very 
few  lines,  but  tlie  history  of  his  poems, 
with  a  criticism  on  their  beauties,  and  an 
earnest  inquiry  into  the  meaning  of  his  phi-  I 
losophical  works,  would  reiiuire  a  volume.  | 
Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  was  one  of  the 
nine  children  of  a  poor  Devonshire  vicar, 
the  market-town  of  Ottery  Saint  Mary 
being  his  birthplace.  As  we  have  seen, 
he  entered  Christ’s  Hospital,  London,  soon 
after  he  became  an  orphan,  at  the  age  of 
nine  years.  There  bo  remained  till  1791, 
in  which  year  ho  entered  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge.  His  academical  career  was 
very  short,  and,  beyond  the  fact  that,  while 
at  the  University,  be  assisted  a  friend  in 
the  composition  of  an  essay  on  English 
poetry,  which  seems  never  to  have  been 
published,  we  know  but  little  of  this  por¬ 
tion  of  Coleridge’s  life.  It  does  not  appear 
that  he  either  graduated  or  stood  a  candi¬ 
date  for  University  honours. 

He  suddenly  left  Cambridge,  appeared 
in  London,  and,  under  the  name  of 
Comberbatch,  enlisted  in  the  15th  Light 
Dragoons.  This  uncongenial  phase  of  his 
existence  was  short  enough,  however ;  he 
obtained,  soon  after  joining  tlio  army,  his 
discharge  from  it.  Of  this,  we  have  two 
accounts ;  in  one,  his  friends  are  said  to 
have  purchased  his  discharge;  in  the  other, 
it  is  stated  to  be  owing  to  one  of  his 
officers,  who  accidentally  discovered  his 
classical  acquirements  by  observing  a  Latin 
sentence  written  in  pencil,  on  the  wall,  be¬ 
neath  his  charger's  saddle.  It  was  while 
acting  as  a  cavalry  recruit  that  Coleridge’s 
“  Religious  Musing  ”  was  written,  not  in 


academic  groves,  but  in  a  tap-room  at 
Reading. 

His  literary  career  may  now  be  said  to 
have  commenced.  At  Bristol,  he  brought 
out  a  periodical,  under  the  title  of  “  The 
Watchman:”  the  publication  of  it  extended 
no  further  than  the  nint! .  number.  A  bout  two 
years  later,  he  married  Miss  Sarah  Fricker, 
and  it  was  during  the  second  year  of  his 
married  life  that  his  first  essays  on  poetry 
came  before  the  world.  The  volume  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  small  collection  of  his  short 
poems,  and  it  reached  a  second  edition. 
He  next  removed  to  a  cottage  at  the  foot 
of  the  Quentoch  hills,  in  Somersetshire, 
where,  with  .Mr.  Wordsworth,  who  was  his 
neighbour,  he  formed  the  plan  of  the 
famous  lyrical  ballads.  The  three  greatest 
of  his  poetical  works  were  all  either  written 
or  commenced  in  one  year,  17t(7;  for  it 
was  at  tfiis  period  that  he  wrote  the  “An¬ 
cient  Mariner,”  the  tragedy  of  “  Remorse,” 
and  the  first  part  of  his  “  Chrstabel.” 
About  this  time,  also,  he  preached  in  a 
Unitarian  Chapel. 

Although  Coleridge  conld  not  be  called 
n  great,  or  even  a  more  than  average,  orator, 
yet  his  power  of  “  talking  ”  was  so  magni¬ 
ficent,  that  wo  may  infer  his  efforts  in  the 
remote  country  pulpit  contributed  in  no 
slight  degree  to  establish  his  reputation. 
A  year  afterwards,  through  the  liberality 
of  the  Messrs.  Wedgwood,  he  was  enabled 
to  visit  Germany,  in  company  with  his 
friend  Wordsworth;  and  though  his  stay  in 
that  land  of  philosophy  was  short — a  few 
months  only — it  was  sufficient  to  imbue  him* 
with  a  feeling  for  its  teachings:  a  sentiment 
which  remained  strong  in  his  nature  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life. 

On  his  return,  in  1 798,  he  went  to  reside 
!  with  both  Southey  and  Wordsworth,  at  the 
Lakes ;  and,  in  the  first  year  of  his  abode 
there,  he  published  his  celebrated  trans¬ 
lation  of  Schiller's  “  Wallenstein.” 

It  was  between  the  years  1800  and  1820 
that  he  supplied  contributions  to  tiie  Aon- 
;  don  Courier  newspaper,  visited  Malta, 

1  started  the  Friend — a  periodical  which 
cea.sed  on  its  twenty-seventh  number — 

'  published  new  and  enlarged  editions  of  his 
j  poems,  and  either  planned  or  published  his 
i  great  philosophical  works,  and  delivered  his 
lectures  on  the  Fine  Arts  at  the  Royal  In¬ 
stitution. 

I  But  it  was  about  the  year  1820,  when  he 
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found  an  Hylum  under  the  hospitable  roof 
of  Mr.  Gillman,  at  Highaate,  that  our  poet 
found  the  ease  his  nature  loved.  Here, 
with  his  books,  his  pictures,  and  his  perio¬ 
dical  reunion*  of  adniiring  and  highly  edu¬ 
cated  men,  Coleridge  was,  perhaps,  at  home. 
The  iriendship  and  hospitality  of  Mr.  Gill- 
man  sutf-ired  no  change,  and  here  Coleridge 
lived  for  fourteen  years,  and  died  in  the  : 
house.  I 

In  our  engraving  we  show  the  window  j 
at  which  the  poet  so  often  sat ;  it  is  that  | 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  drawing,  at  the  i 
top  of  the  bouse.  His  room  overlooked  a 
charming  prospect  of  wood  and  meadow, 

“  with  coloured  gardens  under  the  window, 
which  looked  like  an  embroidery  to  the 
mantle,"  as  Leigh  Hunt  has  described  the 
place.  ‘‘  I  thought,  when  I  first  saw  it, 
that  he  had  taken  up  his  dwelling-place 
like  an  abbot.  Here  he  ooltiva^  his 
flowers,  and  had  a  set  of  (ntde  for  his  pen¬ 
sioners,  who  came  to  breakfast  with  him. 
He  might  have  been  seen  taUlig  his  daily  | 
stroll  up  and  down,  wM  his  l^ack  coat,  i 
and  white  locks,  and  a  heok  w  his  hand, 
and  was  a  great  aoqpiaintanca  of  the  liula 
children."  f  ' — *  * 

His  chief  oodt^stion  was  teadhg,  and, 
when  be  lighted  apon  an  old  fbtio  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  of  Marco  l^olo,  or 

Purchas,  his  vUiona^  tsajparansent  re¬ 
velled  in  the  task.  It  was  eat  of  a  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  latter  author  that  his 
marvelloos  "  Kubla  Khan"  was  created. 

In  Xanadu  did  Kubla  Klian 
*  A  stately  pleasuve-dome  decree; 

Where  Alpli,  the  sacred  river,  ran 

Through  caverns  niessurelcss  to  man, 

Down  to  a  sonless  sea  1 

He  recited  this  poem  one  morning  to 
Lord  Kyron,  in  his  house  in  Piccadilly. 
“  1  happened  to  be  iu  another  room,"  says 
Leigh  Hunt.  “  I  remember  the  other's 
coming  away  from  him,  highly  struck 
with  ills  pocm,  and  saying  how  wonder¬ 
fully  he  talked.  This  was  the  impression 
of  every  bod  V  who  beard  him." 

Coleridge’s  earlier  poems  are  greatly  in¬ 
ferior  to  bis  latter  productions.  But  these, 
however,  are  only  now  beginning  to  be  fully 
appreciated.  As  an  extraordinary  versifier, 
and  a  writer  of  briefer  narrative  poetry,  he 
has  no  siipeiior  in  our  language.  How 
much  niu>t  we  love  the  man  !  and  what  a 
deep  sense  of  gratitude  do  we  feel  towards 


him  who  has  given  us  the  weird,  wonderful 
‘‘  Kime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,”  the  ex¬ 
quisite  poem  of  “Genevieve,"  and  the 
lament  “On  Youth  and  Age,"  all  of 
which,  together  with  “  Kubla  Khan"  and 
“  Christabel,"  will  endure  with  our  native 
tongue.  “  Love  or  Genevieve”  is,  perliaps, 
the  most  charming  poem  of  its  kind  in 
the  wliole  range  of  poetical  literature,  and 
nothing  but  the  exigences  of  space  could 
make  us  forego  the  pleasure  it  would  afford 
us  to  present  it  to  our  readers.  To  be 
properly  appreciated,  it  must  he  read  in 
its  entirety  ;  therefore,  we  say,  purchase  a 
pocket  edition  of  Coleridge,  and  make 
yoareelves  the  owners  of  a  gem. 

Dmlng  the  later  years  of  bis  life,  he 
would  oBen  lament  the  loM  of  youth ;  at 
snob  times,  too,  a  pensive  feeling  would 
come  over  the  poet ;  pertiaps  it  was  in 
such  a  moment  that  the  following  was 
written.  Nothing  could  be  more  exquisite 
than  the  third  and  fourth  lines. 

WOKK  WITHOUT  HOPE. 

CompoHd  21<(  ^  Feiruar!/,  1827. 

All  Nature  seems  at  work.  Stags  leave  their  lair; 
The  bees  are  atirring;  blt^s  are  on  the  wing ; 

Winter,  tlumberlagln  the  open  air. 

Wears  on  his  siullbBg  face  a  dream  of  Ssrlug : 
And  I,  the  while,  tMaele  imbaiy  IMm, 

'Nor  honoy  ada^jurfalr,  iior  buiK  aor  sfus. 

‘  Yet  well  I  k«D  tiM  bmiks  where  amaniiMie  blow. 
Have  tiacM  AarMSSt  where  straoaaa  of  nectar 
flow. 

Bloom,  OyeaaiMSIiaa!  MoomAigii^smysniay : 
Pfr  me  yet  hloomnwl  Glide,  rich  stlrflAHvawty'. 
With  lips  unbrljHilliW  wrcatlileM  bww,  I  Stroll. 
And  would  yunTuni-lba  speUS’  flSa  dirovm  my 
soul  1 

Work  withoat  hm  drswe  d«mAI  br4  siov^ 

And  hope  withSiH  an  otjeot  MiuraVlive-. 

Of  his  philosophical  warkii,  sthdt  as  the 
“  Confessions  ttf  aa  KnqiiiriDg  Spirit,’’  Lis 
'  “  Aids  to  Ketiaotioa,"  dec.,  it  will  suffice  to 
say  that,  for  reach  and  subtlety  of  thought, 
I  they  are  nnapproached  in  these  latter  days. 
\  In  bis  criticisms  and  essays  on  the  fine 
j  arts,  he  helped  even  the  Germans  to  enlarge 
I  the  circle  of  their  intellectual  poweis  ; 
often  have  his  works  sown  the  seed  of 
I  thought  in  minds  prepared  to  receive  tliem. 
I  For  a  sketch  of  his  personal  appearance, 
we  will  goto  his  friend,  Leigh  lluut.  His 
I  person  was  of  a  good  bright,  but  as  slug- 
I  gish  and  solid  as  Lauib's  was  liglit  and 
fragile.  He  liad,  perhaps,  suffered  it  to 
I  look  old  before  its  time,  fur  want  of  ex- 
;  ercise.  His  hair  was  white  at  fifty  ;  and, 
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as  Le  generally  dressed  in  black  and  Imd 
a  very  tranquil  demeanour,  his  appearance 
was  gentlemanly,  and,  for  several  years  be¬ 
fore  his  death,  was  reverend.  Nevertheless, 
there  was  something  invincibly  young  in 
the  look  of  his  face.  It  was  round  and 
fresh-culonied,  with  agreeable  features  and 
an  open,  indolent,  good-natured  mouth. 
This  boy-Uke  expression  was  very  becoming 
in  one  who  dreamed  and  speculated  as  he 
did  when  he  was  really  a  boy,  and  who 
passed  his  life  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  with  a  book  and  bis  flowers.  His 
forehead  was  prodigious — a  great  piece  of 
placid  marble-^and  bis  fine  eyes,  in  which 
all  the  activity  of  his  mind  seemed  to  con¬ 
centrate,  moved  under  it  with  a  sprightly 
ease,  as  if  it  were  a  pastime  to  them  to 
carry  all  that  thought. 

On  the  25tb  of  July,  1834,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-two,  Coleridge  died,  under  the 
roof  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Gillmau,  and  all 
that  was  mortal  of  him  was  laid  in  the 
vaults  of  the  new  church  opposite. 

A  few  months  before  his  death,  he  wrote 
his  own  epitaph — 

Stop,  Christian  passer-by!  Stop,  child  of  God  ! 
And  read  with  gentle  breast  ^neath  this  sod 
A  poet  lies — or  that  which  once  seemed  he : 

U  lift  a  prayer  in  thought  for  S.  T.  C. 

That  he,  who  many  a  year,  with  toll  of  bre.ath. 
Found  death  in  life,  may  here  find  life  in  death. 
Mercy  fur  praise,  to  be  forgiven  for  fame, 
lie  asked  and  hoi)ed  through  Christ ;  do  tbou  tlic 
same ! 

AVe  have  left  ourselves  bnt  little  space 
for  speaking  of  the  poet's  gifted  family  of 
poets. 

The  eldest  son.  Hartley  Coleridge,  has 
given  some  poems  to  the  world,  which, 
though  few  in  number,  betrayed  not  a 
little  of  the  exquisite  versification  and 
graceful  tlioiight  natural  enough  in  the 
son  of  such  a  father.  For  eleven  years  ha 
contributed  to  “  Blackwood’s  Magazine,*’ 
and  the  world  owes  to  him  some  excellent 
biographies  of  the  “  Worthies  of  York¬ 
shire  and  Lancashire.” 

Hartley  died  at  the  ago  of  C3,  being 
born  in  1736,  his  decease  happening  in 
1843.  This  sad  event  was  said  to  be  not 
slightly  owing  to  an  unhappy  habit  of  in¬ 
temperance,  which,  acquired  during  his 
college  career,  adhered  to  him  throughout 
his  life.  He  resided  chieSy  in  the  Lake  dis¬ 
trict,  Grasmere  and  Itydal  being  his  chief 
harnts. 


,  SONGS,  AND  HOMES. 

The  younger  brother,  Derwent,  was 
born  at  Keswick,  in  1800.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  work  “On  the  Scriptural 
Character  of  the  English  Church,”  and,  a 
few  years  back,  he  wrote  several  pieces, 
under  the  signature  of  Davenant  Cecil, 
for  “  Knight’s  Quarterly  Magazine.”  He 
became  principal  of  St.  Mark’s  College, 
and  a  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

Sara,  bom  at  Keswick,  in  1803,  was  the 
only  daughter  of  the  poet,  and  inherited 
much  of  the  rich  genius  of  her  father. 
Hei'  education  was  mainly  superintended 
by  Southey,  who  had  married  her  mother's 
sister,  and  to  whoa*  fostering  care  the 
whole  family  of  Coleridge  owed  a  deep 
debt  gratitude.  She  was  reared  under 
Southey's  roof,  and,  as  she  grew  up,  she 
endeavoured  to  lighten  the  literary  labours 
of  her  protector  by  uH'ording  him  all  the 
assistance  she  could. 

In  1822  she  produced  an  “  Account  of 
the  Ahipones,”  an  equestrian  people  of 
Paraguay,  from  the  Latin  of  Martin  Do- 
britzhoffer.  This,  her  tirst  performance, 
was  undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of 
Southey,  who  pronounced  it  admirable. 

In  1823  she  married  her  cousm,  Henry 
Nelson  Coleridge,  who  was  the  same  age 
as  herself,  and,  when  her  father  died,  the 
daughter  and  nephew  gave  the  world  the 
unpublished  works  of  the  poet  and  phi¬ 
losopher.  While  enpptged  in  his  task,.her 
husband  died,  and  the  completion  of  the 
task  devolved  wholly  upon  herself. 

Henry  Nelson’s  literary  labours  are 
worthy  of  his  name.  He  contributed 
critical,  hbtorical,  and  biographical  essays 
to  “  Knight’s  Quarterly  Magazine.”  In 
1830  he  published  “  An  Intr^uction  to 
the  Study  of  the  Greek  Classic  Poets.” 
Five  years  later  he  produced  his  “  Speci¬ 
mens  of  the  Table  Talk  of  the  late  S.  T- 
Coleridge,”  which  was  soon  followed  by 
the  first  instalment  of  the  “  Literary  Re¬ 
mains  of  S.  T.  Coleridge.” 

He  had  attained  to  some  celebrity  as  a  * 
Chancery  barrister,  but  his  health,  never 
sound,  gave  way  in  1842,  and,  after  many 
months’  illness,  his  spirit  sought  that  of 
his  uncle,  by  the  side  of  whose  mortal 
remains  his  own  were  interred.  His 
widow,  Sara,  lived  to  finuh  the  publication 
of  her  father’s  “  Literary  Remains,”  and  it 
is  upon  her  commentaries  to  them  that  her 
fame  will  mainly  rest.  A  fairy  tale,  en- 
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titled  '*  I’liaDtasmiou,”  rich  in  invention 
and  redolent  of  poetic  beauty,  was  left  by  | 
her  to  a  world  which  her  gentle  spirit  left  I 
in  the  year  lHo2.  I 


LOVE  OR  HATE. 

IN  SIX  1‘AKTS. 

V _ CNSXPECTEU  IXPLAHATIOXa 

A  michty  pnin  to  love  it  is, 

And  'tis  a  pain  that  pain  to  miss; 

But,  uf  ail  pain,  tiie  Kreatest  |>uiu 
Is  to  love,  li'.it  love  in  vniti. 

Viriiie,  now,  nor  noble  blood. 

Nor  wit,  by  love  is  understood. 

Abeaiiah  Cowlkt. 
No,  until  death  our  lives  shall  part, 

Or  coldness  break  tills  beatlut;  licart; 
Wliere’er,  whate’er  may  be  tliy  lot, 

By  me  thoul't  never  be  forgot. 

II.  B. 

“  May  I  coma  in,  uncle  ?”  said  Frances 
timidly,  as  she  knocked  at  the  door  of  Mr. 
Beaumont's  study,  not  long  after  the  con¬ 
versation  with  liiarian  Erskine. 

“  Yes.  certainly — now  and  always.  But 
what  is  it? — anything  imiss ?" 

“  No— yes.  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you, 
and  thought  I  had  better  ceme  here." 

“  Quite  right — quite  right.  Nothing 
like  the  sanctum  for  a  quiet  chat.  Now, 
what’s  the  matter  ? — l»een  quarrelling  with 
Harry  and  oome  to  the  old  man  to  make 
it  up  again,  eh?  Ah,  Frances,  I  don't 
like  the  way  you  two  go  on  at  all.  People 
were  not  so  cdd  in  my  young  days,  and  it 
does  not  seem  right  now.'' 

“  No,  uncle,  it  is  not ;  and  therefore  it  is 
that,  because  we  are  so,  Sir  Henry  and  I 
are  utterly  unsuited." 

“Whsr,  what,  child!  what  are  yon 
talking  about  ?  You  and  Harry  unsuited ! 
What  ninney-hammer  has  put  that  into 
your  head  ?’’ 

“  Nobody.  I  don’t  know  that  any  one 
has  said  so,  uncle,  but  I  think  we  must  all 
have  felt  it." 

^  “  Pooh,  pooh  1  You  have  been  sparring 
again,  I  suppose,  and  this  whim  is  one  oi' 
the  happy  consequences." 

“No,  indeed;  it  is  no  sudden  thought, 
no  caprice,  but  my  settled  conviction. 
When  Sir  Henry  did  me  the  honour  to  ask 
my  hand,  a  fortnight  since,  I  told  him 
frankly  I  did  not  love  him.  He  answered, 
that,  in  time,  1  should,  and  that  ho  was 
content  to  wait.  But  I  find  that  time  has 


just  the  contrary  effect  to  wiiat  he  prophe¬ 
sied.  I  do  not,  1  never  shall,  love  him ; 
and,  oh,  uncle !  I  cannot  marry  him." 

“  Nonsense !  you  don't  know  your  own 
mind ;  girls  never  do  I  You  feel  qiute 
enough  tor  him  to  make  him  a  good  wills — 
all  the  better,  perliaps,  fur  not  being  too 
romantically  in  love.  Besides,  you  have 
accepted  the  man,  and  1  can’t  and  won’t 
have  you  jilt  him.” 

“  But,  uncle,  if  I  don’t  love  him?" 

"Love,  my  dear  child,  is  nonsense — a 
name,  a  phantom — when  you  are  older 
and  wi.scr  you  will  know  it  to  be  so.  Re¬ 
spect  and  esteem  form  the  basis  of  wedded 
happiness,  and  you  feel  these  for  Harry, 
don't  you  ?’’ 

“  Yes." 

“Very  well,  then,  be  satisfied;  fulfil 
your  engagement,  as,  indeed,  you  are 
bound  in  honour  and  gdod  faith  to  do,  and, 
trust  me,  you  will  find  yourselves  happier 
than  many  nnotlier  couple,  who  marry  for 
love,  and  heanily  wish  themselves  unmar¬ 
ried  before  the  first  twelve  months  are  out.” 

“  Oh,  uncle,  uncle,  you  do  not  under¬ 
stand!”  And  the  girl  hid  her  blushing 
face  in  her  hands.  "  It  is  not  only  that  1 
do  not  love  Sir  Henry,  but - ” 

“  What?"  cried  ilr.  Beaumont  sternly. 
"What?” 

“  Ah  !  do  not  be  angry,  do  not  reproach 
me !  Indeed,  indeed,  I  did  not  know  it 
before,  or  I  would  have  told  him.  1  have 
been  very  wrong — very  wickefl.  I  have 
no  excuse  to  offer ;  but,  oh,  dear,  dear  I 

uncle,  if  you  would  forgive  me - ”  And 

Frances  burst  into  tears. 

“  Heyday !  What  the  deuce  is  all  this  ? 
Forgive  ! — excuse ! — wicked  !  Speak  out, 
child  !  What  are  you  driving  at?  I  can’t 
make  you  out.  Surely — but,  no,  that’s 
impossible — you  can’t  have.  There,  then, 
don't  cry ;  sit  down  by  me,  and  toll  me 
what  you  mean.” 

And  the  old  banker,  touched  by  his 
niece's  extreme  distress,  and,  like  most 
kind-hearted  men,  abhorring  the  sight  of 
a  woman’s  tear.s,  drew  a  low  chair  to  liis 
side,  and  gently  placed  tho  weeping  girl 
upon  it. 

And  then,  encouraged  by  his  tenderness, 
Frances  told  him  all,  honestly  and  simply, 
not  concealing  the  most  painful  and  hu¬ 
miliating  circumstances ;  and  he,  deeply 
moved,  especially  when  she  recounted  the 
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meetinp  with  Edpar's  mother  and  sister, 
and  his  kindness  to  them,  exclaimed 
warmly — 

“  Hy  Heaven !  he’s  a  noble  fellow,  and 
I  would  not  disgrace  a  palace.  I  must  see 
what  can  be  done  for  him  ;  but  I  am  sure 
1  don’t  know  what  your  father  will  say  to 
all  this,  Frances.” 

“Never  mind  me,  uncle;  /  have  de¬ 
served  all  that  can  happen  to  me,  and  I 
will  bear  it.  But  for  him — Edgar — he 
has  done  nothing  wrong.” 

“  Nay ;  there  I  difl'er  from  you.  No 
man  should,  even  in  seeming,  trifle  with  a 
girl’s  affections.” 

“  No ;  but  has  not  my  vengeance  been 
already  a  sufficient  punishment  for  that 
alight,  which  now,  I  do  beUeve,  he  could 
satisfactorily  explain?’’ 

“  I  think  it  has ;  therefore  I  shall  act 
accordingly,  and  see  what  can  be  done  for 
him  and  his  family.’’ 

“  Oh,  thank  you,  thank  you.'*  And 
Frances  raised  the  old  man's  hand,  and 
pressed  it  to  her  lips. 

“  There,  there,  child,  I  want  no  thanks ; 
I  shall  only  be  too  glad  to  get  a  good, 
steady  young  man  into  my  office  again — 
one  in  whom  I  can  place  entire  confidence, 
who  will  help  me,  and  take  some  of  the 
work  off  my  shoulders.  I  am  getting  an 
old  fellow  now,  you  see,  Frances.” 

“  ’Y'ou  will  never  be  old  to  me,  my  dear, 
kind,  good  uncle,”  answered  the  girl 
lovingly. 

The  banker  laid  his  hand  upon  her  head. 

Bless  you,  my  girl,”  he  said  tenderly  ; 
“  you  Diean  well,  but  old  age  is  no  disgrace, 
that  you  should  ignore  its  approach  to  me. 
If  a  long  life  has  been  spent  in  earnest 
struggles  to  obey  God’s  laws,  man's  old 
age  IS  a  very  happy  and  peaceful  time 
— it  is  like  a  cool  evening  after  a  burning 
summer  day,  soothing  and  preparing  us  for 
the  long  sleep  of  death  wliich  must  come 
next.  Oh!  no,  Frances;  even  if  I  could, 
I  would  not  be  young  again.” 

Aft*r  a  short  silence,  he  resumed — 

“  But  we  must  not  moralise,  and  forget 
our  immediate  business.  How  do  you  in¬ 
tend  to  ii  anage  with  your  father  ?  What 
do  you  suppose  he  will  say  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  uncle,  I  don’t  know.  I  dare  not 
even  think.” 

“Nay,  that  is  cowardice,  and  folly,  too. 
Avoiding  the  thought  of  evils  only  increases 


I  them.  Something  must  be  done,  and  that 
something  requires  thought,  which  will  1 
take  time  to  m.ature ;  so  perhaps  we  had  I 
I  better  let  action  in  the  matter  rest  for  a  1 

;  few  hours,  and  then  see  what  new  wisdom  i 

I  we  can  bring  to  bear  npon  it.”  i 

I  “  Thank  you ;  but” — she  hesitated  a  ' 


I 


moment — “  Sir  Henry  ?  ” 

“  True,  true,  I  had  almost  forgotten  him ; 
and,  indeed,  Frances,  when  1  think  of 
Harry,  and  the  pain  this  will  give  him,  it 
makes  my  heart  ache.” 

“  And  mine,  also.  Oh !  dear  uncle” — and 
again  she  burst  into  tears — “  after  the 
manner  in  which  I  have  deceived  him,  I 
fear  he  can  never  forgive  me.” 

“  J  cannot  tell.  Harry  has  a  noble  heart ; 
hut  it  is  a  great  deal  to  expect  from  any 
man." 

“Yes,  and  far  more  than  I,  who  have 
used  him  so  ill,  have  a  right  to  ask, 
although  without  it  I  can  never  more  know 
peace  or  happiness.” 

“  Well,  well,  1  will  see  what  can  be  done; 
he  will  be  here  soon,  and  1  will  speak  to 
him.” 


j  “  Tom  .'  oh,  will  you,  indeed,  be  so  kind  ? 

'  I  was  afraid  you  might  think  it  my  dnty 
I  to  tell  him.” 

{  “  No,  child ;  you  have  suffered  enough 

I  already  to-day,  and  the  first  news  will  come 
!  best  from  me.  Afwrwards,  if  he  wishes  it, 
'  perhaps,  and  I  think  it  well,  yon  shail  tee 
^  him,  and  make  your  own  peace.  Now,  you 
I  look  ill  and  faint,  and  ought  to  lie  down 
I  until  dinner.  Kiss  me,  and  go.” 

I  With  a  sobered,  thanhftil  heart,  Frances 
I  threw  her  arms  round  the  speaker's  neck, 
kisse<l  him,  and  withdrew. 

It  liad  liceti  with  her  as  with  most  of  ns. 
The  dnty  she  siirank  from,  wlien  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  ns  imposMble  and  terrible,  bad  been 
I  in  reality  far  less  bitter  and  paintul  than 
I  the  anticipation. 

'  independently  of  tlie  pcacefnlness  which 
I  a  sense  of  duty  performed  must  always 
give  us,  Frances  felt  happier  and  more  at 
rest  than  she  liad  done  lor  months.  The 
worst  had  come — the  chain  was  broken; 
and,  whatever  might  be  the  issue  of  her 
'  confession,  she  was  free  from  a  bondage 
'  whicli  would  soon  have  been  intolerable. 

Later  in  tlie  day,  when  Sir  Henry  came, 
I  he  was  sliown  into  the  banker's  study,  and, 
'  after  a  long  interview,  the  bell  was  rung, 
and  Miss  Beaumont  summoned. 
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She  came,  and  as  she  entered  the  room, 
her  uncle  quitted  it,  leaving  her  alone  with 
his  visitor.  For  a  moment  she  stood  silent, 
her  regards  fixed  upon  the  ground ;  then 
she  looked  up  to  see  Sir  Henry  leaning 
against  the  centre  table,  apparently  ignorant 
of  her  presence ;  his  sad  gaze  riveted  on 
vacancy,  and  a  mournful,  determined  look 
in  the  dark  eyes,  so  lately  sparkling  with 
happiness  and  mirth.  His  hand  was 
clenched,  his  mouth  firmly  closed,  and 
altogether  his  appearance  woro  so  grieved 
and  changed  an  aspect,  that  Frances  uttered 
an  exclamation  of  remorse,  and  sprang  for¬ 
ward,  exclaiming — 

“  Forgive  me,  forgive  me.” 
lie  started,  passed  his  hand  across  his 
brow,  and  answered  huskily— 

“  I  have  nothing  to  forgive.  I  might 
have  known  it — I  deceived  myself.” 

“  No,  no ;  you  must  not  blame  yourself. 
It  was  I,  who — who — oh  !  can  yon,  will 
you  pardon  me  ?” 

“  I  hope  you  may  be  happy.” 

He  said  this  in  the  same  cold,  passionless 
tone  in  which  he  bad  spoken  before,  and 
Frances,  turning  away,  sobbed  forth — 

“  You  do  not  forgive  me ;  but  I  have 
not  deserved  it.  I  know  I  have  not.” 

The  hard  look  passed  from  Harry's  face, 
and  an  expression  of  keen,  living  suifer- 
ing  took  its  place,  as,  crossing  to  where 
slie  stood,  be  said— 

“  Do  not  we«^  do  not  reproach  your¬ 
self;  1  oouU  not  bear  it.  It  is  a  terrible 
blow,  but  I  bav«  been  miKh  in  fault  also. 
1  should  not  have  urged  my  suit  upon  an 
unwilling  girl )  hut,  oh !  I  loved  you  so 
passionately,  and  I  did  not  believe  that  it 
was  possible  for  such  devotion  to  endure 
long  without  winning  some  return.  We 
have  both  been  wrong ;  let  us,  then,  both 
forgive.” 

He  held  ont  his  hand;  Frances  took  it 
in  both  hers. 

“  I  cannot  thank  you,”  she  said,  in  a 
low,  choked  voice.  “  We  shall  always  be 
friends,  shall  we  not  ?” 

“  Years  hence,  perhaps,  but  not  now, 

when  I  had  hoped  - .  Hut  do  not 

reproach  yourself;  yonr  happiness  will 
always  be  dearer  than 'life  to  me;  and  it 
may  be,  in  days  to  come,  when  we  have 
both  grown  old,  and  time  has  seared  the 
wonnd  now  so  painful,  tliat  wo  shall  meet 
as  friends ;  but  not  till  then." 


“  Do  not  say  so — do  not  say  so.  Long 
ere  then  you  will  find  some  one  to  love  and 
apfireciate  you  as  you  deserve,  and  who 
will  make  you  far,  far  happier  than  I  could 
have  done.” 

“  I  do  not  think  so.  However,  I  en¬ 
treat  you  to  let  no  thought  of  me,  or  of 
my  fate,  affect  your  peace.  And  now,  fare¬ 
well  !  In  all  human  probability,  we  shall 
never  meet  again,  as  I  intend  to  leave 
England  next  week,  for  the  Continent.  Let 
me,  then,  before  I  go,  wish  you  every  hap¬ 
piness;  and  believe  that,  wherever  I  may 
be,  I  shall  never  cease  to  desire  and  to  pray 
for  it.  The  last  few  weeks  which  have 
been  spent  near  you,  and  brightened  by 
the  hope  of  your  affection,  have  been  the 
fairest  of  my  life;  I  shall  never  forget 
I  them  ;  they  will  be  a  pleasant  memory  to 
the  latest  hour  of  my  existence.  I  have 
much,  therefore,  to  thank  you  for — little 
— nothing  to  forgive.” 

“  You  kill  me  with  these  words ;  I  could 
better  bear  the  cnielcst  reproaches.  You 
are  too  generous,  too  good !" 

“No,  no;  you  must  not  speak  so.  In¬ 
deed,  I  say  no  more — even  less — than  I  feel. 
FareweU." 

He  wrung  her  hand  until  the  pressure 
gave  her  actual  pain,  then  murmured, 
“  May  Gou  for  ever  bless  and  keep  you.” 

A  moment  more,  another  lingering 
glance,  and  Frances  Beaumont  and  Harry 
Mordaunt  were  parted  for  ever. 

The  old  banker  had  said  truly.  Harry 
had,  indeed,  a  noble  and  generous  heart, 
and  never  bad  he  appeared  to  such  ad¬ 
vantage  as  during  that  last  interview, 
when  sudden  disappointment  and  sorrow 
had  damped  the  daring  self-reliance  of  his 
character,  and  taught  him  more  keenly 
than  all  the  previous  years  of  his  life  had 
done,  that  earth  and  earth's  love  are  un- 
sastifactory  and  fleeting. 

F'or  .some  time  after  the  baronet’s  depar¬ 
ture,  Frances  sat  in  the  study,  weeping 
quietly,  not  over  her  own  uncertain  future 
— for,  although  vague  and  indefinite,  there 
was  still  more  hope  before  her  than  there 
had  been  for  months — but  over  thoughts 
of  the  grief  which  her  wilfulness  and  want 
of  candour  had  brought  upon  the  man 
who  hod  so  loved  her,  banishing  him  from 
home  and  country,  and  depriving  her  kind 
uncle  of  his  filial  support  and  affection. 
And  then  and  there,  thoroughly  subdued 
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and  humbled,  she  fell  upon  her  knees,  and  sprinkling  of  exotics  among,  them,  which 
made  for  the  future  a  solemn  vow  to  weigh  Frances  had  gathered  and  arranged  the 
her  acts  well  and  truthfully — as  Bertha  previous  day.  Exquisite  bunches  of  Cape 
Staunton  had  said,  “  learn  to  think,”  and,  jessamine,  heliotrope,  and  geraniums  of 
strengthened  by  Divine  aid,  never  again  every  rare  varietj'  occupied  the  centre  of 
“  do  evil  that  good  might  come."  the,  basket,  while  falling  gracefully  down 

The  evening  which  followed  this  sad  its  sides,  or  wreathing  its  slender  han(Ue, 
day  was  very  heavy,  two  or  three  busi-  were  various  elegant  hot-house  fuchsics, 
ness  friends  of  Mr.  Beaumont’s  coming  to  with  other  drooping  and  trailing  plants, 
dine,  and  prosing  on  in  the  usual  style  of  j  But,  from  all  these  gems  of  hot-house  and 
politics,  prospect  of  a  war,  and  approach-  garden,  the  stranger  had  singled  out  one 
ing  dissolution  of  Parliament,  until  a  late  tiny,  insignificant  llower,  which  he  held 
hour,  when  uncle  and  niece,  tired  and  ,  in  his  hand  as  the  lady  entered,  who,  find- 
bored,  postponed  all  discussion  upon  the  I  ing  herself  unobserved,  paused  at  the  door, 
subject  which  had  occupied  their  minds,  The  visitor  sat,  as  we  have  already  said, 
and  retired  at  once.  '  in  the  embrasure  of  the  window,  the 

Breakfast  was  always  a  short  and  bus-  j  uutuiBU  sunshine  pouring  full  upon  his 
tling  meal  at  the  banker's,  and  that  upon  '  uncovered  head  ;  and  Frances  started  as 
the  ensuing  morning  was  hurried  over  I  she  recognized  the  rich  brown  hair  which, 
more  quickly  then  common,  and  Mr.  |  now  in  the  sun’s  rays,  looked  as  if  streaked 
Beaumont,  without  alluding  to  the  con-  I  with  gold,  and  the  peculiar  and  graceful 
versation  of  the  previous  day,  went  off  to  i  outline  of  a  figure  she  so  well  remembered, 
bis  office,  leaving  Frances  alone.  I  She  made  a  hasty  movement,  uttered  a 

Oppressed  by  fears  and  anxieties,  the  i  low  cry,  and  her  visitor,  looking  round, 
young  girl  took  up  a  book,  and  fri^  to  raised  a  pair  of  eyes  which  matched  in 
read ;  but  she  coiUd  not  attend.  The  letters  colour  the  little  flower  which  he  carried, 
seemed  to  form  themselves  into  strange,  “  Frances !’ 
unwonted  sentences ;  the  stops  flew  about  "  Edgar  1" 

wildly,  with  an  utter  disregard  to  time  And  both  sprang  forward  instinctively; 
and  place  ;  so  tliat,  at  last,  wearied  with  but  there  came  such  a  rush  of  recollection, 
vain  endeavours  to  fix  her  mind,  she  put  such  memory,  of  all  that  had  passed  since 
down  the  volume,  and  took  out  her  netting,  their  last  meeting,  and  all  that  existed 
But  matters,  were  no  better  then;  one  now,  on  either  side,  to  be  explained  and 
stitch  was  too  long,  another  too  short,  and,  forgiven,  that  they  came  to  an  awkward 
in  despaur  at  her  ill  success,  Frances  threw  pause,  and  the  lady  blushed  deeply,  while 
the  work  aside,  and  went  to  the  piano.  her  companion  said — 

It  was  at  this  moment  her  maid  entered.  “I  beg  your  pardon.  1  fear  I  have  sur- 
“  A  gentleman  is  waiting  for  you  in  the  prised,  alarmed  you  ;  but  your  uncle  per- 
drawing-room,  mademoiselle."  mitted,  encouraged  me  to  come." 

“  What  is  his  name,  Gabrielle?  Did  be  “My  uncle'/"  ^d  she  made  an  eager 
not  send  up  his  card  step  forward.  “  You  have  seen  him  then 

“  No  ;  he  only  asked  to  see  made-  — he  has  explaiued  ?” 
moiselle  for  a  moment,  and  John  showed  |  “  No  ;  Mr.  Beaumont  has  kindly  taken 

him  into  the  drawing-room.’*  me  back  into  his  employment,  and  offered 

“  Oil,  it  is  somebody  of  no  consequence,  me  the  vacant  post  of  cashier,  but  he  has 
I  dare  say.  I  wish  John  would  say  I  am  explained  nothing,  nor  given  me  any 
engaged,  to  visitors  at  this  time  of  the  reiuion  for  his  late — imuU  1  was  going  to 
day.  However,  1  suppose  I  must  go  now."  say,  and,  were  he  a  younger,  less  hononr- 
And,  in  no  cheerful  mood,  Frances  went  able  man,  1  should  say  so,  and  resent,  as 
to  the  apartment  in  which  her  visitor  an  injury,  his  present  courtesies ;  but  with 
waited.  him  1  feel  that,  however  extraordinary  bis 

A  young  man  sat  on  a  low  chair  by  conduct  has  been,  he  had,  or  thought  he 
one  of  the  windows,  a  tastefully-arranged  had,  go<^  reason  for  it.  He  is  so  incapable 
basket  of  flowers  beside  him,  on  which  of  ottering  a  dependant  an  unprovoked 
his  attention  seemed  entirely  fixed.  affront,  that  1  am  willing  to  wait  patiently 

They  were  very  beautiful,  with  a  liberal  his  own  time  for  explanation.” 
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“  You  do  him  but  justice,”  cried  Frances.  I 
“  He  is  goodness,  lionour  itself,  and  was  I 
himself  misled  by  hints  and  inuendos  which  | 
you  might,  or  might  not,  have  deserved. 
At  any  rate,  whether  just,  or  not,  they  i 
were  spoken  with  a  bad,  unchristian  j 
motive,  and  for  this  the  speaker  should  i 
and  does  entreat  your  pardon.” 

As  she  uttered  these  words,  the  girl’s 
voice  changed  from  the  earnest  tones  in 
which  she  had  defended  another,  to  a  scarce 
audible  petition  for  forgiveness  on  her  own 
account;  and  she  raised  her  eyes  with 
an  expresiisn  half  reproachful,  half  im¬ 
ploring,  to  Edgar's  face,  as  he  said — 

”  I  scarcely  understand  you.  Surely  it 
cannot  be  as  1  have  sometimes  feared  I 
Oh,  Miss  Beaumont!  1  had  hoped  that 
you  would  not  so  have  misjudged  me — 
that  in  spite  of  adverse  circumstances, 
you  would  have  believed  me  true.” 

“  You  never  sent — you  never  wrote.” 

“  I  did — I  did  both.  Oh,  surely  you 
must  have  received  my  letters — seen  my 
messengers  ?" 

“Notone;  I  have  heard  nothing  from 
you  since  we  parted  in  June.” 

“I  cannot,  then,  wonder  at  your  indig¬ 
nation;  it  was  nataral ;  but,  believe  me,  the 
silence  arose  from  no  fault  or  falsehood  of 
mine.  On  that  very  evening,  that  fatal 
Wednesday,  when  I  received  the  tcrrihle 
summons  which  hurried  me  to  what  was 
supposed  to  bo  my  mother's  death-bed,  1 
wrote  to  you  explaining  what  bad  oc¬ 
curred,  and  sent  the  letter,  through  the 
wood,  by  one  upon  whom  1  thought  I 
could  rely.” 

“It  never  reached  me;  if  it  had,  how 
much  grief  and  sin  might  have  been 
averted !” 

“  We  think  so,  although,  doubtless,  all 
things  are  ordered  for  the  best,  by  One  who 
cannot  err ;  and  this,  perhaps,  may  have 
been  designed  to  teach  us  to  have  more 
confidence  in  Good,  and  to  Ite  less  ready 
to  judge  Evil  from  uncertain  appearances. 
But  that  was  not  the  only  letter.  After  I 
reached  home,  I  wrote,  stating  the  altered 
circumstances  which  removed  me  even 
farther  from  you  than  over,  so  that,  at 
present,  I  dared  not  Iropo  to  claim  your 
hand ;  but  I  pledged  myself  solemnly, 
that  if  }  ou  indeed  loved  me,  and  would 
Wait  a  few  years,  I  would  work  as  man 
never  worked  or  strove  before,  to  win  that 


priceless  blessing ;  that,  without  you,  life 
would  be  a  blank ;  still,  that  1  would  not 
sacrifice  you.  To  that  letter  1  received 
no  answer.” 

“  Because  I  never  received  it.  Oh, 
Edgar!  Edgar!  we  have  been  hardly 
tried;  and  1,  who  should  have  known  you 
better,  believed  you  false.  Can  you  for¬ 
give  me  ?” 

“Forgive  you!  Ah,  Frances!  it  is  easy 
for  the  lips  to  forgive  when  the  heart  has 
never  accused.  .Believe  me  now,  when  I 
declare  that,  even  in  thought,  I  have 
never  been  false.  You  are  my  first,  and, 
come  what  may,  you  will  bo  my  only 
love ;  and  I  could  easier  turn  from  the 
light  of  the  sun  to  the  gloem  of  a  dun- 
'  geon  than  for  one  moment  waver  in  my 
allegiance  to  you.” 

1  “  But  I  have  not  been  so  true.  I  have 

I  doubted,  distrusted,  wavered.  1  am  not 
i  worthy  of  you.” 

“  Do  not  say  so — do  not  think  so ;  and 
if  you  can  indeed  love  me,  as  I  once 
hoped,  you  will  make  me  the  happiest' 
being  upon  earth.  Oh,  Fanny!  is  it  pos¬ 
sible  ?■ 

He  opened  his  arms,  and  she  threw  her¬ 
self  into  them,  whispering  — 

“  I  will  try  to  become  all  you  wish.” 

“  Give  me  your  love,  Fanny,  your  love 
— that  is  all  1  wish  for.” 

“You  have  it,  utterly,  entirely,  and  for 
ever.  In  act  I  have  been  proud  and  rash, 
and  very  wicked,  but  in  my  heart  1  have 
never  ceased  to  love  you.” 

“Ah!  dearest,  with  this  nssnrance,  life 
and  its  struggles  have  no  terrors  for  me. 
I  can  brave  and  dare  them  all,  and,  even 
if  we  should  be  parted,  I  feel  that  you  will 
not  again  doubt  me.” 

“  Never — never.” 

“My  own,  my  own,”  ho  murmured 
fondly,  offering  her  the  flower  he  had 
taken  firom  the  vase.  “  see  what  I  have 
stolen.  1  have  its  fellow,  treasured  since 
.  that  happy  night,  when  you  gave  it  to  me 
beside  the  ]hx>1.  'Will  yon  accept  this  in 
return,  and  let  it  ever  remind  you  of  our 
solemn  compact,  that,  whatever  happens, 
under  all  and  every  circumstance,  we  are 
never  again  to  distrust  each  other.” 

I  With  a  smile  and  blush,  Frances  took 
the  blue  forget-me-not,  saying,  in  a  low 
I  voice — 

1  “  1  will  never  part  witli  it  while  I  live.” 
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THE  SUBTLETIES  OF 
SIR  WALTER  SCOTTS  NAMES. 

There  are  certain  cnriona  instances  of 
resemblance  between  the  proper  names  in 
Sir  Walter  Scott’s  writings  and  the  indivi- 
dnals  they  represent,  which  may  possibly 
hare  escaped  the  attention  of  some  readers. 
An  essay  upon  the  merits  of  his  works, 
which  hare  been  pronounced  peerless  by 
the  judgment  of  Itis  age,  would  fairly  be 
deemed  superfluous ;  and,  consequently,  we 
merely  wish  to  point  out  certain  subtleties 
of  wit,  and  certain  beauties  of  melody,  with 
which  his  prop'-r  names  abound,  together 
with  a  few  striking  instances  of  simiiarity 
between  names  and  characters. 

From  “Warerley’’  to  “  Castle  Dangerous,” 
from  “  Marmion”  to  “  Sir  John  De  Walton,” 
we  hare  a  strain  of  names,  musical  ns  the 
warbling  of  an  eolian  harp ;  and,  whether 
the  sdbject  be  lord  or  peasant,  dowager  or 
milk-maid,  Caralier  or  Puritan,  harrest- 
field  or  haunted  glen,  to  each  is  giren  a 
designation  that  impresses  it  indelibly  en 
the  mind  of  the  reader,  while  &ncy  8ug~ 
gests  the  character  to  be  dereloped.  It  is 
true  that  the  tenaciousness  with  which  the 
mind  clings  to  the  beautiful  stories,  often 
leads  us  to  connect  the  character  with  the 
name  ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  association  is 
much  aided  by  the  desigua&n  selected. 
Wit,  euphony,  and  fitness  an  'fivals  from 
be^nning  to  end  of  these  names,  each 
claiming  the  highest  hoaoun.  Let  the 
name  be  harsh  at  first  sight,  the  apparent 
roughness  disappears,  and  dissolves  into 
enphouy  the  instant  that  it  is  pronounced ; 
and  we  often  find  wit  lurking  among  for¬ 
midable  consonants,  like  a  bud  among 
briars. 

The  field  of  Bannockburn  was  not  more 
full  of  pitfalls  than  Scott's  names  are  full 
of  puns,  direct  or  indirect;  sometimes  plainly 
expressed,  at  others  only  indicated  by  a 
resemblance  in  sound  or  spelling.  If  the 
word  he  selects  be  long,  some  prosy  Gabriel 
Kettledrumle,  who  reminds  us  of  “sounding 
brass  and  tinkling  cymbals,”  and  who  was 
in  the  habit  of  “  preaching  two  mortal 
hours  at  a  breathing,”  is  male  responsible 
for  it ;  if  short,  some  CoUum  Beg,  more 
ready  with  his  dagger  than  bis  tongue,  is 
found  to  represont  it. 

The  old  tower  relinquished  to  the  rook. 


the  cave  inhabited  by  the  gloomy  bat,  the 
glen 

Where  bogles  dance  o'er  dead  men's  graves, 
the  dungeon  of  the  captive,  the  cottage  of 
the  free,  the  palace  of  tbe  rich,  tbe  hovel 
of  the  poor,  all  seem  to  have  received  from 
this  gifted  Caledonian  pen  their  appropriate 
signification. 

But  let  us  stroll  through  the  library  at 
Abbotsford,  and,  while  we 

Dream  of  “  the  grand  old  masters,” 

Dream  of  “  the  bards  sublime, 

Whoso  distant  foouteps  echo 
Through  tbe  corridors  of  time,” 

let  us  cull  a  few  buds  from  this  flower- 
garden  of  English  literature,  in  support  of 
our  preposition. 

Can  any  one  imagine  that  FiU-James 
was  not  a  gallant  “  carpet  knight,”  bred  in 
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I  the  luxury  of  the  lowlands ;  or  that  the 
I  wild,  fhee  step  of  Roderick  Dbn  ever  fell 
:  on  other  carpet  than  the  heath  of  Clan 
Alpine  ? 

What  visions  of  loveliness  float  around 
us  at  the  mention  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake ! 
Could  the  be  other  than 

The  bold  and  beautiful  f 

,  And  does  not  fancy  lend  a  thousand  charms 
I  to  the  little  sheet  of  water,  over  which  the 
fair  Ellen  Douglas  once  guided  her  skiff? 

I  Cosmo  Comyne  Bradwnrdine,  of  Brad- 
wardine,  is  standing  at  the  door  of  his 
'  baronial  mansion,  quaffing  a  stirrnp-enp 
with  some  neighbouring  laird.  What  a 
I  braw  name  for  tbe  brave  old  baron,  de- 
.  scended  from  a  race  who  had  claimed  fealty 
of  the  yeomen  of  Bnidwardine  from  thie 
time  of  tbe  Norman  to  the  Stuart. 

Who  is  that  callous,  hardy,  active,  de¬ 
voted  little  Highlander,  but  Callum  Beg, 
I  who  wanted  to  “  kittle  the  quarters  of  ta 
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auld  deevil  whig  carle,  wi’  her  skene  occle” 
— in  other  words,  to  perform  a  summary 
surgical  operation  with  his  dagger  on  some 
unfortunate  individual  who  happened  to 
differ  from  him  in  opinion  ?  • 

How  different  from  Jacob  Jobsou,  the 
honest  lowland  peasant,  who  would  “  betray 
no  mon’s  bluid,"  whose  knife  was  the  sickle, 
whose  sword  was  the  plough !  The  bare 
knee,  the  gaudy  hose,  the  gay  tartan  plaid, 
start  up,  as  we  pronounce  the  euphonious 
name,  “  Vich  Jan  Vohr,"  and  well  the 
Highland  euphony  hangs  about  the  memory 
of  this  high-souled  and  determined  chief¬ 
tain. 

The  brightest  flower  that  ever  bloomed 
in  Tnlly  Yeolan,  budded  into  existence  the 
day  Rose  Bradwardine  first  saw  tlie  light, 
and  the  Craigs  of  Glennaqnoich  arc  still 
ringing  with  the  wild  Celtic  strain  in  which 
the  daughter  of  Mac  Ivor  bade 

The  race  of  the  clan  GUUsu,  Uic  fearless  and  free, 
Uemember  Ulenllvut,  narlaw,  and  Uandee. 

Woodburne  sounds  like  the  name  of  some 
'^cclnded  manor,  of  .which  a  Guy  Manner-  ' 
ing  was  lord,  and  a  Jalia  tho  mistress  ; , 
while  Ellangowan  coold  .never  have  be-  | 
longed  to  a  SBOtktpig,  glossy,  pettifogging  ! 
fellow  like  Glosshi,  when  it  wn.s  claimed  by 
a  Henry  Bertram.  I 

The  traveller  wlio  finds  himself  near  the  ' 
kaim  of  DerncleughiAt  midnight,  begins  to  { 
think  of  beings  ^at  ^ftve  gone ;  and  if  he  | 
does  not  meet  a  tcoop  warTc^hs  Irom  the  | 
other  world,,  (ir'^^lr^p  of  sn^Ogglers  from, 
this,  in  the  'frood'bf  Mfajroch,  it  w21  be! 
because  he  has  got  the  herculean  arm  and  I 
pepper-and-mustard  terriers  of  a  Dandie 
Dinmont  to  defend  him.  We  involuntarily 
utter  pro-di-gi-ous  at  we  think  of  the  long, 
lank,  absent-minded  Dominie  who, 
Marvclltog  at  his  table  suit,  stalked  post ; 
and  the  knife  of  tlie  smuggler  is  fairly 
sticking  in  our  ribs,  as  the  desperate  Dirk 
Hatteraick  favours  our  imagination  with  a  ; 
visit. 

That  old  red  cloak  keeps  the  winds  of 
Derncleugh  from  tho  form  of  a  crazed  but 
commanding  woman,  who,  standing  upon 
yon  hill,  asserts,  witli  the  prophetic  force 
of  madness,  that 

Dark  shall  be  light. 

And  wrong  dune  to  right, 

Wlieii  Bertram's  right  and  Bertram's  might, 
Shall  meet  on  Ellangowan's  height, 


WALTER  SCDTtlS  ‘  MAMfcS. 

I  and  something  whispers  it  can  only  be  Meg 
'  Merrilies.  Pertinacious  Mr.  Oldbnck  : 

'Tis  said  he  was  n  soldier  bred. 

And  one  wad  rather  fn'en  tiian  fled. 

But  now  he  has  quit  the  spurtic  blade 
.\nd  dog-skin  wallet. 

And  ta'en  the  antiquarian  trade, 

I  think  tliey  call  it : 

and  certainly  he  was  an  antiquary,'  and, 
like  many  others  of  that  class,  often  gave 
to  remnants  of  antiquity  an  interest  which 
must  have  astonished  aud  mortified  the 
musty  relics  considerably ;  for  no  one  could 
suppose  that  a  buckle  or  button,  fashioned 
by  some  honest  Glasgow  art'isan  in  the 
I  eighteenth  century,  could  hear  itsell' 
^  charged  with  having  invaded  Britain  with 
I  the  Cx'sar,  without  a  blush  of  indignation. 

I  It  really  is  very  hard  upon  such  items, 

;  that  they  never  can  be  accidentally  buried, 
but  some  confoBuded  “  Drywdust  ”  digs 
'  them  up  and  oliarges  them  with  being  in¬ 
vaders  of  their  oountry,  or  fossil  remains 
^  of  some  antediluvian  people,  who  probably 
never  existed. 

Hut  the  defence  of  theee  relics  mnst  be 
left  to  the  thickness  of  the  dust  that  bides 
theruy  and  the  brain  shat  seeks  them,  while 


HIUMf.AMIt  WOMAK. 

we  return  to  our  antiquary,  of  whom  his¬ 
tory  asserts,  that  be  was  a  fine  old  buck, 
and  always  ready  to  crack  a  bottle  with 
the  young  fellows  who  sought  his  society ; 
and  that  if  he  did  violently  remonstrate 
with  Jenny  Kintherout  for  running  in  and 
out  his  study,  and  for  having  the  temerity 
to  pnt  it  to  rights,  it  was  under  his  other 
appellation  of  Monkbarns.  This  last  cog¬ 
nomen,  however,  is  as  greatfol  to  the  ear 
as  the  former,  if  we  consider  him  merely 
as  the  child  of  the  cloister,  and  consider 
the  cloister  to  mean  his  study  ;  but,  other¬ 
wise,  it  is  a  reflection  upon  the  character 
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of  some  one  of  his  forefiitJiers,  for  we  be¬ 
lieve  the  Church  does  not  allow  to  monks  . 
the  privilege  of  being  ancestors.  i 

Could  Lovell  have  selected  a  better  name  I 
for  the  home  to  which  he  was  to  convey  I 
his  bride  than  Glenallan,  or  could  the  i 
happy  couple  have  wished  for  a  more  i 
pleasant  neighbour  than  the  resuscitated  ^ 
Captain  McIntyre,  who  was  fortunately 
made  entire  after  a  hole  had  been  made  I 
through  him  in  a  duel  ? 

Herman  Doustcrswivel  sounds  very  much  i 
like  deuced  swindler;  and,  if  he  was  not  a  ' 
cheating  scoundrel,  who  emanated  from 
some  dike,  we  hope  that  he  sued  the 
author  of  his  name  for  libel ;  for  if  an  in-  ! 
telligent  jury  of  bis  countrymen  could  i 
have  been  found  willing  to  sit  upon  his 
case,  they  would,  probably,  have  awarded  , 
damages  without  leaving  the  box.  Au 
old  blue  coat,  and  the  wooden  bench  at 
the  inn,  remind  us  of  the  minstrel  of  Fair- 
port,  and  we  can  almost  see  the  staff  bend¬ 
ing  as  “  Ochiltree  ”  leans  o’er  it,” 

And  mourns  fur  Anld  Long  Syne. 

What  a  yelping  of  curs  proceedeth  from 
Osbaldistone  Hall,  and  how  unconcenied 
Sir  Hildebrand  sits  among  the  litter  of 
pups  in  the  library,  poring  over  ‘‘Giiillim,” 
and,  between  occasional  snores,  reading, 
for  the  hundredth  time,  the  deeds  of  his 
ancestors  of  “  Cub  Castle  1" 

How  the  old  hall  rings  with  the  shouts 
of  the  revellers,  and  what  a  contemptuous  | 
smile  crosses  tibe  face  ef  Jesuit  Vaughan 
as  he  listens  to  the  ni^rtly  orgies  of  these 
“  disciples  of  Nimrod  and  Bacchus !”  Who 
can  be  the  beautiful  giri  that  has  just 
dashed  over  yon  five-barred  gate  on  that 
high-bred  steed,  and,  with  a  tear  in  her 
eye,  is  now  telling  her  lover, that  her 
poor  falcon  Cheviot  has  spitted  himself  on 
a  heron's  bill  at  Horsely  Moss,”  but  Die 
Vernon  ?  That  wily  old  Scotchman,  An¬ 
drew  Fairservice,  need  not  have  troubled 
himself  to  tell  ns  “  there  were  many  things 
ower  bad  for  blessing,  and  ower  good  for 
banning — like  Rob  Roy we  suspected  it 
the  instant  we  heard  the  name.  What 
conld  be  fitter  for  the  prompt,  bold,  reck¬ 
less,  hardy  chieftain  of  the  MacGregors 
than  this  cnrt  touliriquet  of  Rob  Itoy  ?  We 
imagine  a  broad,  frank  face,  a  strong  arm, 
a  bold  step,  a  saucy  and  undaunted  visage 
most  belong  to  that  name,  and  that  woe 


betides  the  man  who  feels  the  weight  of 
bis  basket-hilted  broad-sword.  In  spite  of 
his  faults,  true  as  his  steel,  aud  generous 
as  a  prince, 

Amonir  tlie  rocks  he  lived, 

Tliruugli  suuunur's  beat  and  winter’s  snow : 

The  ea^tie,  lie  was  inrd  above. 

And  Rob  was  lord  below. 

What  a  bonnie  bride  for  honest  Hobbie 
Elliot  was  Grace  Armstrong!  and  how  bis 
fist  bangs  down  upon  the  tea-table  as  be 
hears  the  name  of  Westburiifiat,  the  incen¬ 
diary  and  robber ! 

Elsliie,  the  recluse,  may  well  have  been 
the  missbnpeu  being  who  fled  from  a 
bated  world  to  bury  bis  sorrows  in  a  her- 
mit’y  but;  but  the  little  old  man,  who 
once  glided  about  among  the  grey  stones 
of  Mucklestane  Moor,  threw  off  his  elfish 
name  with  his  disguise,  and  now  stands 
before  us,  the  gentleman,  both  in  heart 
and  name. 

Sir  Edward,  Laird  of  Ellieslsw, 

Tlio  far-renowned  Black  Dwarf. 

A  dream,  fearihl  as  Byron's,  haunts  ns 
as  we  think  of  tho  ponltry-boy,  Gnse 
Gibhie,  and  the  headless  chickens,  jumping 
about  him  at  Tillietudlem,  which  is  only 
dissipated  by  the  thought  of  the  good  ale, 
which  the  name  of  the  old  butler,  John 
Gudyill,  suggests. 

Drives  the  ale  from  our  heads,  and  the 
air  smells  of  damp  grass  and  mouldy  tomb¬ 
stones  at  the  mention  of  Old  Mortality. 

We  remember  that 

Bcneatli  those  rugge<l  elim,  that  yew-tree’s  shade, 

Wh<'re  hcavei  the  turf  in  many  a  mouldering 
heap. 

Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid, 

The  rode  furefatlicrs  of  tho  liamlet  sleep : 

and  we  listen  for  the  click  of  a  chisel,  or 
the  neigh  of  a  pony,  as  the  name  of  the 
white-haired  sculptor  falls  upon  the  ear. 

What  a  cutting  appellation  is  Claver- 
bouse  for  the  merciless  commander,  whose 
sword  was  always  reeking  with  the  blood 
of  tho  Puritans — for  him  who  would  have 
dared 

To  wade  through  slaughter  to  a  throne. 

And  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind ! 

I  How  like  in  character  to  his  name  was  the 
stout,  unbeuding,  burly  Puritan,  Balfour  of 
Burley ! 

Could  the  fair  Edith  Bellenden,  of  Tillle- 
i  tudlem’s  tower,  ever  have  been  much 
I  affected  by  the  discourses  which  that 
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worthy  man.  I*ot»r  Poundtext,  hammered 
into  tlia  brains  of  his  hearers  ?  Wo  opine 
not,  unless  to  sleep.  What  a  stiff  sto¬ 
macher  must  have  been  worn  by  the 
Dowa/ter  Lady  Margaret !  and  is*  she  not 
precise  ly  the  person  we  can  imagine,  as 
living  upon  the  recollection  of  a  breakfast 
with  royalty  ? 

We  think  of  the  palm  and  the  date  as  | 
we  see  the  wide  nostril  and  glossy  coat  of 
Morton's  thorough-bred,  the  gallant  Moor- 
kopf,  and  we  shudder  at  the  maniac  cries 
and  furious  gesticulations  that  emanate 
from  , 

Pale  Ilabakkuk  Mm-klewrath, 

Who  cried,  “God's  will  be  done.” 

Could  we  hope  for  eloquence  from 

Dumbledlkea,  that  silent  laird. 

With  love  too  deep  to  smile  t 

Or  could  the  English  language  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  name  more  fitting  for  the  simple- 
hearted,  trusting  maiden,  who  trudged  so 
many  weary  miles  to  ask  for  mercy  from 
“MoCallum  More,”  than  Jeannie  Deans, 
or  one  more  suited  to  the  loving,  light¬ 
headed,  once  light-hearted  sister,  than 
EfRe? 

There  is  a  sorrow  in  the  name  of  the 
Bride  of  Lammermoor,  that  rings  upon 
the  imagination  like  a  death-knell;  and 
our  pride  instantly  arms  itself,  as  we  en¬ 
counter  the  “  lofty  brow  and  bearing  high” 
of  dark  Ravenswood. 

What  ancient  Saxon  conld  have  angered 
the  noble  author  so  much  as  to  make  him 
name  a  jester  "  Wamba,  the  son  of  Witless, 
the  son  of  Woatherbrain,  the  son  of  an 
alderman  ?’’ 

What  an  appropriate  name  have  we 
for  the  devoted,  self-sacrificing  Israelitish 
maiden,  in 

ReantituI  Rebecca, 

Peerless  dauebter  of  aJew! 

But  one  man  in  England  could  be  found 
capable  of  draining  that  huge  goblet  of 
muscadine  at  a  draught,  or  of  finishing 
that  formidable  “  Karum  pie”  at  one  sitting, 
and  that  was  Athelstane— a  man  of  great 
weight  in  some  respects — and  we  doubt  if 
a  whole  herd  of  swine  could  have  grunted 
out  a  more  suitable  designation  for  their 
keeper,  than  Gnrth,  the  son  of  Beowolf. 
We  see  the  brawny  arm  of  Friar  Tuck,  as 
he  tncks  up  his  sleeve  to  do  battle  with  the 
venison,  with  which  his  board  groans; 


and  the  black  bull's  head  on  that  huge 
shield  tells  plainly  enough  that  it  is  the 
symbol  of  the  gigantic  Froiit-de-Bicuf. 

Alfred  could  hare  had  no  descendant 
more  Saxon  than  Rowena;  chivalry  no 
type  more  pro|)er  than  the  gallant  Ivanhoe; 
and  wo  hear  the  sylvan  name  of  “  Looksley 
the  Archer,”  only  to  lose  it  in  the  sound  of 
I  Robin  Hood's  bugle,  as  the  “  King  of  the 
Forest”  welcomes  the  glorious  Camr-de- 
Lion  to  the  oaks  of  Sherwood, 

Why  is  it  that  the  name  of  Sir  Piercie 
Shafton  and  a  little  bodkin  are  so  indisso¬ 
lubly  connected  in  our  memory,  and  that 
it  seems  perfectly  natural  that  he  should 
have  been  the  grandson  of  that  worthy 
tailor,  “  Overstitch  of  Holdemess  ?” 

How  musical  is  the  name  of  “  The 
Monks  of  Kennaqnhair and  how  like  to 
the  ambitions  prelate,  possessing 

A  fiery  soul,  which,  working  out  its  way, 
Frettcii  the  puny  body  to  decay. 

And  o'er  infunn^  Uiu  tenviaeiit  of  clay, 

is  that  of  Father  Eustace ! 

Is  it  Bot  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Hob 
Miller  wore  a  white  hat,  and  that  he  was 
frequently  in  the  habit  of  asserting, 

I  live  by  the  uilll,  God  bless  her ! 

She's  parent,  wife,  and  child  : 

notwithstanding  ho  was  the  progenitor  of 
“  Black-eyed  Mysie,”  the  cherry-cheeked 
“  Maid  of  the  Mill?” 

The  mysterious  “  Idtdy  of  the  Mist,” 
who  vanished  into  ether,  singing. 

The  knot  of  faith  at  length  is  tied. 

The  churl  is  lord,  the  maid  is  bride; 
Wither,  bush,  and  pcrisli,  well. 

Fallen  Is  lofty  Avonel : 

was,  doubtless,  perfectly  correct  in  this  as¬ 
sertion;  but  Mary  Avenel  did  not  injure 
herself  particularly  by  the  fall  referred  to, 
for  she  fell  into  the  arms  of  Halbert  Glen- 
dinning,  and  his  name  is  certainly  suffi¬ 
cient  to  prove  what  a  fine,  warlike,  and 
,  romantic  fellow  he  was. 

That  sweet  name  of  Mary  Avenel,  itself, 
comes  wafted  to  our  ear  on  the  soft  breezes 
of  Glendearg,  and  we  leave  even  them 
,  without  regret,  as  we  think 

It's  no  the  roar  of  sea  or  shore 
Wad  make  me  longer  wish  to  tarry; 

Nur  shonta  ol  war,  that'a  beard  afar, 

Uut  leaving  thee,  my  bonny  Mary. 

What  a  capital  cognomen  for  a  mumbling 
herald,  whose  life  has  been  spent  in  blazon¬ 
ing  the  virtues  of  dead  bones,  is  Mum- 
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blazen ;  how  excellent  a  imnio  for  an  old 
falconer  is  Adam  Woodcock ;  or  Magdalen 
for  the  enthusiastic  devotee, 

■  The  pilfn'im  oftliat  shrine. 

Whose  spirit  triumphs  o'er  the  tomb, 

And  makes  its  dust  divine ! 

Little  wit  is  required  to  discover  that  our 
friend,  Bryce  Snailsfoot,  was  a  tmdjfing 
peddler,  that  “  the  generons  old  Udaller,” 
Magnus  Troil,  was  a  magnate  of  some  re¬ 
mote  comer  of  the  earth,  like  Zetland,  or 
that 

The  witch  who  raised  licr  withered  arm. 

And  waved  licr  hand  on  iilirh, 

And  muttered  many  a  fearful  eliarm, 

Whiie  liKhtiiing  Ulled  tier  eye, 

was  “Norna  of  the  Fitful  Head,”  the  wild 
Itcim-kennar  of  the  North.  What  a  host 
of  melodious  names  have  we  in  Glenvar- 
loch,  Hermione,  Red  Gauntlet,  Wandering 
Willie,  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  Fenella,  Cr^r- 
coeur,  Le  Balafr^,  and  Duuois  I  Who  can 
forget  that  Hayraddin  was  the  infidel  Bo¬ 
hemian,  whose  last  thought  on  earth  was 
of  his  fleet  horse,  Klepper ;  end  how  ap¬ 
propriately  the  Lady  Ilameline  fulfils  the 
destinpt  marked  out  for  her  by  her  spon¬ 
sors,  in  marrying  the  Wild  Boar  of  Ar¬ 
dennes? 

Phoebe  Mayflower  reminds  us  of  the 
dogwood  and  violets  of  Woodstock,  and 
down  the  lofty  avenue  comes  a  voice  sing¬ 
ing— 

Uey  for  CavaHers! 

Ho  for  Oavalicn  1 

iU  we  think  of  that  wild,  rakish,  gay  lad, 
lUiger  Wildrake. 

But  we  have  trespassed  too  long  on  tbeee 
generous  columns,  and  will  be  satisfied  with 
having  called  our  readers'  attention  to  a 
a  few  of  the  clever  subtleties  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott’s  names. 


THE  FASHIONS 

AND 

PRACTICAL  DRESS  INSTRUCTOR. 

The  climate  of  Enf'land,  dnrina  the  winter 
uiontlis,  is  especially  unfavourable  for  tlie  display 
Ilf  fashion.  Tlie  dull  and  tOKsy  climate  which 
envelopes  this  areut  metropolis  of  London,  lays 
a  sort  of  Interdict  on  many  mode$  which  in  Paris 
appear  both  suilulde  and  natural.  There,  the 
wood-fires  in  tlie  talons  and  the  eharcoal  fur¬ 
naces  in  tile  kitclieiis  send  up  into  tlie  clear  sky 
no  culiimiiB  of  black  smoke  to  descend  strain  in 
such  sooty  particles  as  sjiecdily  to  rob  every 
fre.sh  colour  of  its  liloom.  transforming  the  new 
and  bright  into  the  stale  und  faded,  as  is  bivati- 


ably  the  case  throughout  the  whole  of  this  vast 
city.  It  is  possible,  however,  tliat  the  i'reiich 
capital  may  speedily  lose  tliis  pi'c-emiii«nce  and 
parity  of  atmospliere,  wliicli  ulibwa  tlie  ladies  to 
wear  white  bonneta  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
winter,  as  Engllsli  coal  will  soon  blase  on  Parisian 
beartlis,  and  cloud  the  skies  wliicIi  canopy  its 
dwellingi. 

Tlie  elfecta  of  tlielr  Iiiflnenccs  are  here  so 
thorouglily  well  known,  tlmt  drcs.s  throughout 
tlie  wiuter  suffers  not  a  little  as  a  natural  conse- 
qnence.  In  the  street.s,  and  In  ail  places  of 
public  meeting,  the  women,  collectively,  appear 
to  the  greatest  disadvantage.  Almost  anytliing 
is  supposed  to  pass  muster  in  tlie  dark  days  and 
the  muddy  streets;  and,  tliougli  we  acknowledge 
this  to  be  perfcetly  natural,  yet  we  must  needs 
enter  our  protest  against  it  Tlicre  arc  many 
sliii;de  stylus  of  dress  suitable  for  ail  wcutlicrs; 
styles  in  which  good  sense  and  good  taste  ere 
equ^ly  apparent ;  styles  contributing  at  once  to 
liealni  und  comfort,  ^ving  cheerfulness  from  tile 
very  consciousness  of  freedom  from  ull  restniiiit. 

Leaving  these  hints,  we  sliall  now  proceed  to 
give  such  explanations  of  our  illustration  os  may 
appear  necessary,  premising  that  tlie  style  is  one 
of  the  last  wliich  has  appeared  in  Paris.  It  Is 
made  In  glace  silk,  of  either  brown  or  violet,  the 
trimming  being  of  tbo  stuno  colour,  only  of  a 
much  darker  shade.  The  botly  Is  tight,  having 
rows  of  quilled  ribbon  carried  dowu  to  a  point 
both  behind  and  before,  and  having  a  row  of 
bows  up  the  front.  The  sleeve  is  quite  new,  and 
has  a  good  effect.  It  Is  open  in  front  up  to  the 
shoulder,  but  is  gatliered  up  into  a  quilling  of 
ribbon  Just  hulf-way  down  the  arm.  The  under- 
sioeve  is  formed  of  five  puffings  of  muslin,  the 
two  lowest  appearing  below  the  aiHc  ilecTe,  and 
the  three  othei*  siiowlng  clearly  tlirongh  tlie 
opaniiig.  The  bottom  of  the  dtirt  has  six  pulf- 
ingt  of  tlie  darker  coloured  tUk.  The  same  body 
may  be  made  with  a  plain  or  flounced  akirt,  if 
preferred;  but  that  which  we  have  given  la  in  a 
newer  style. 

Many  dresses  are  now  made  with  a  tnccaasion 
of  narrow  flounces  at  tba  bottom,  reaching  about 
one-third  up  the  skirt.  The  waistcoat  body  alto 
retains  Its  favour,  aeoompanied  by  a  new  sleeTe, 
which  we  have  given  in  oar  working  pattern,  so 
that  our  readers  may  liave  the  only  two  novelties 
which  have  appeared  since  the  last  number  of 
this  inagaxina. 

11118  sleeve  It  open  up  to  within  a  conple  of 
iuchui  of  the  ahonlder;  must  be  lined  witli  silk, 
and  trimmed  all  round  with  a  quilling  of  satin 
ri'obon.  This  tleore  requires  an  under  one  of 
white  muslin,  made  extremely  large,  and  so  well 
stiffened  out,  as  to  support  tlie  sleeve  of  the 
dress,  preventing  it  from  banging  down  limp  and 
flat. 

We  liavc  also  given  a  pattern  of  that  most 
useful  article,  an  opera  hood,  which  no  lady 
onght  to  lie  witliout.  Whether  for  tlie  carriage 
or  the  cab,  it  is  equally  a  necessity,  and  may  even 
be  tlie  means  of  saving  life,  by  preventing  the 
effects  of  the  cold,  on  coming  oat  of  heated 
iitmnspheres.  It  is  made  of  silk,  and  lined  with 
silk,  eitlier  of  the  same  or  some  other  colour, 
being  wadded  and  quilted.  The  smaller  piece 
forms  tlie  half  of  tlie  curtain,  tlic  letters  showing 
wlicrc  It  is  to  be  set  on.  The  front  turns  over 
from  the  point  where  the  string  is  attached. 
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Any  lady  may  make  tlila  for  Iicracli,  nnd  there 
are  few  who  will  not  lind  it  eminently  uacful. 

Aa  the  depth  of  winter  paasea  away,  aome 
modiflcatioiia  appear  in  bonneta,  and  of  theao 
the  moat  attractive  are  the  following.  The  lirat 
ia  a  velvet  of  the  deepeat  ahadc  of  azure  blue, 
having  the  ahape  plainly  covered,  trimmed  with 
a  aliort  but  thickly  folded  piece  of  velvet  laid 
acrosa  the  top,  ending  on  the  left  with  a  large 
cliiater  of  flowera  made  of  the  name  velvet,  and 
on  the  right  with  a  aimilar  piece  of  folded  velvet, 
which  covera  the  end  of  the  drat,  and  paaaea  over 
the  edge  of  the  bonnet  to  the  inaide,  and  from 
whldi  the  inaide  bandeau  apringa,  ending  on  the 
contrary  aide  with  a  cinater  of  the  aame  velvet 


dowera  aa  thoao  on  the  ontaide,  with  which  tliey 
mingle.  The  aame  bonnet  ia  made  in  roac-coloui 
velvet,  and  we  need  acarcely  aay  that  both  are 
moat  eflective.  For  thoae  ladiea  who  may  conaider 
thia  atyle  too  atriking,  a  trimming  of  black  velvet 
haa  been  adapted,  but  in  thia  caae  the  curtain 
alao  ia  bordered  with  black.  Aa  we  are  quite 
aware  that  theae  bonneta  are  better  aulted  for 
the  dreaa  promenade  than  for  the  daily  routine 
of  aervice,  we  may  auggeat  a  black  chip  aa  behig 
perfectly  ladylike  for  that  duty,  being  trimmed 
with  blue  velvet  in  the  aame  way,  only  having  a 
roaette  of  black  lace  inatead  of  tlic  cluatcr  of 
the  flowera. 

Aa  the  ball  will  now  begin  to  claim  aomc  ah  are 
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of  the  attention  of  the  jrounf;  ladies  who  read 
this  magazine,  wo  will,  before  cunrluding.  bring  ! 
under  Uieir  notice  one  of  the  newest  dreiwes  of , 
the  season.  It  is  of  tarlatan,  and  the  colour  most 
faroured  In  Paris  is  called  reft  lumiirt,  but  pink, 
azure  blue,  and  white  are  also  in  great  request. 
It  Is  made  with  two  skirts,  the  nnder  one 
being  bordered  with  three  rows  of  w  ide  ribbon, 
and  the  upper  one  being  looped  up  on  each  side 
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with  the  same  ribbon,  descending  fhom  the  waist 
and  ending  with  a  large  bow.  The  b<a)y  is 
trimmed  with  folds  brouglit  to  a  point  in  the 
front,  haringthree  bows  up  the  centre;  the  sleeve 
is  one  large  puff,  with  a  bow  at  the  slionlder. 
The  body  is  pointed  both  in  the  front  and  liack. 
This  dress  is  also  very  clegsnt  made  with  wide 
tneks  on  the  under  skirt,  instead  of  the  ribbon, 
but  in  other  i<articulan  the  same. 
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and  adornment  of  home,  as  well  as  an  additional 
elcKance  to  personal  appearance.  Our  illustration 
this  montli  is  a  little  article  for  tlie  latter  purpose, 
wtileli  is  both  useful  and  pretty.  It  Is  extremely 
sparklinit  and  effective  when  worked:  It  Is  a 
small  l«:t  Of  retlcnle,  just  sufficiently  large  to 
contain  the  handkercliief  and  scent-bottle,  uiid  is 
very  convenient  when  vtslting,  lor  evening  wear, 
or  when  going  to  any  place  of  public  amusement. 
The  design  is  worked  on  fine  canvas,  in  various 
coloured  wools,  and  gold  and  steel  beads. 

Tile  following  are  the  arrangemeflts ; — The 
eentre  diamond  is  a  gold  star  on  a  crimson  <ir 
scarlet  ground,  the  diamond  liaving  an  outline  of 
steel  beads.  The  scrolls  round  have  an  outline 
of  steel  beads,  tilled  In  witli  gold  colour.  The 
escalojiped  circle  is  also  In  steel  beads,  the 
ground  within  being  black.  The  remainder  of 
the  ground  is  a  brilliant  green,  the  scrolls  being 
the  same  as  those  within  tlie  circle — namely,  a 
steel  bead  outline,  tilled  in  with  gold  colour. 
The  two  sides  are  nnited  together,  tlie  joins  being 
hidden  citlicr  with  a  gold  cord  or  a  gold  and  steel 
bead  alternately,  nearly  close  to  eacli  other.  A  set 
of  small  gilt  or  steel  lings  must  be  sewn  on  to  the 
top,  for  the  cord  to  pass  througli.  Three  hand¬ 
some  tassels — one  at  each  side  and  one  at  tlia 
bottom,  .selected  to  mnteli  in  colour  with  the  bag 
— coinpleto  this  article,  widch  will  bo  found  a 
very  satisfactory  production  of  the  Work  Table 
wheu  completed. 


THE  WORK  TABLE 

Edited  bt  MaoEMotsELLB  Roche. 

HANDKERCHIEF  RETICULE. 

Much  of  the  pleasure  and  enjoyment  of  life  is 
derived  tliroiigh  the  mcilium  of  siglit.  The  eye 
conveys  to  the  mind  all  the  glorious  beauties  of 
Nature's  pictures,  and  all  the  elegant  arrange¬ 
ments  and  productions  of  art.  By  continually 
looking  on  beautiful  objects,  a  refining  process  of 
calculation  is  quietly  going  on,  most  advantageous 
to  mental  progress.  Every  sense  which  lias  been 
bestowed  upon  ns  is  endowed  with  its  own  par¬ 
ticular  power,  and  the  purpose  of  tliem  ail  is  to 
produce  a  cultivated  and  nolile  mind.  The 
(ireeks  curried  tliis  principle  so  far  as  to  exalt 
Beauty  into  a  divinity,  and,  even  in  our  day,  a 
preacher,  high  in  public  estimation,  lias  spoken 
of  its  influence  in  the  following  words  : — 

“The  highest  pleasure  of  sensation  comes 
through  the  eye.  She  ranks  above  all  the  senses 
in  dignity.  He  whose  eye  is  refined  liy  discipline, 
that  he  con  repose  with  pleasure  upon  the  serene 
outline  of  beantiful  form,  has  reached  tlie  purest 
of  sensational  raptures." 

Wo  may  safely  add  our  humble  advocacy  for 
ornametital  art,  even  to  the  labours  of  the  work¬ 
table,  as  we  are  assured  that  they  often  bestow 
much  pleasure,  iind  add  much  to  the  happiness 
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A  GREATER  poet  tnd  a  bettor  man  than 
B^ron, — Tennyson,  says: — 

Tor  now  the  poet  cannot  die, 

Nor  leave  hla  mnsle  as  of  old. 

But  roond  hiin,  ere  he  scarce  Is  cold. 
Begins  the  soandal  and  the  cry. 

Proclaloi  the  fanlta  he  would  not  show — 
Break  lock  and  seal — betray  the  trust — 
Keep  nothiiiK  sacred;  *tia  but  jnst 
The  many-headed  beast  Aoald  know. 

Ah  I  shame'oss!  for  he  did  but  sing 
A  sonR  that  pleased  us  (torn  Its  worth. 

No  public  lifu  was  his  on  earth. 

No  blaxoned  statesman  he,  nor  king. 

He  gave  the  people  of  his  best; 

His  worst  ho  kept,  his  best  he  gave. 

My  curse  upon  the  clown  and  knave 
Who  will  not  let  hU  ashes  rest. 

Bat,  as  respects  Lord  Byron,  this  indig¬ 
nant  protest  against  biographical  indis¬ 
cretions  will  in  nowise  apply.  Egotism, 
the  main  cliaracteristic  ot'  Lord  Byron's 
nature,  forced  him  to  “proclaim  all  his 
faults"  while  living,  and,  when  dead,  it  has 
given  rise  to  numberless  pages  of  biogra¬ 
phical  revelations.  A  thousand  pities  is  it 
that  we  are  not  allowed*  to  separate  the 
man  from  bis  verse !  Why  did  ho  embalm 
his  very  common-place  failings  in  his 
magnilieent  stan/.as  ?  Why  give  us  snch 
ordinary  Hies  in  such  unexceptionable 
No.  11.  Vou  VIII. 


amber  ?  It  is  a  suflBciently  sorrowful  re¬ 
flection  that  this  man,  who  was  bom  with 
so  mneh  of  the  immortal  fire  of  poetry 
within  his  breast,  should  have  squandered 


tlie  divine  inheritance  in  persistently  pic¬ 
turing  liimself  a  blighted  being,  a  monster 
warring  against  female  virtue,  a  cynic,  an 
Englisii  Tiinon,  and  a  prodigy  of  strength, 
skill,  and  bravery.  Forty  years  ago  he 
was  extensively  believed  to  be  all  this,  and 
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many  a  poor  youth  baiaimled  hit  alighted 
affections  in  what  was  then  thought  one  of 
the  cliief  elements  of  pictorial  despair — a 
Byronic  collar. 

As  for  his  triumphs  over  woman’a>iffec- 
tion  and  loyalty — well,  to  dismiss  the  dis¬ 
agreeable  subject,  it  is  a  delusion..  Ifany 
a  poor,  *'  faxt”  youth  of  our  own  time,  were 
be  master  of  Byron’s  eloquence,  might 
chronicle  ns  large  a  number  of  tmmpwy 
victories.  By  ron,  in  his  eariy  years,  was 
very  poor,  but  he  was  rich  enough  to-  pur¬ 
chase  what  was  for  sale  in  this  iMpect. 
If  be  had  ever  become  a  man,  instead  of 
remaining  what  he  was  to  tb»  day  of  his 
death — a  big  boy — be  wouldihave  ceaseri-to 
contract  the  miserable  liaison*  which  were 
a  blemish  to  his  ancient  descent  and  bis 
splendid  genius. 

George  Gordon  Byron  stooped,  often,  very 
low,  and  himself  forgot  what  he  was  al¬ 
ways  anxious  his  readers  should  remember, 
that  he  was  a  noble,  descended  from  one 
of  William's  Normans.  With  one  so  proud 
of  his  ancestry,  pride  of  birth  should  have 
been  a  restraint.  Noblesse  oblige  should 
have  been  his  motto.  Fortunately,  we 
may  read  his  many  beautiful  verses  ad- 
drewed  to  women  without  the  painful  re¬ 
flection  that  they  are  the  addresses  of  a 
monster  to  his  victims,  though  Byron  him- 
Mlf  intended  it  should  be  otherwise. 

The  poet’s  father  and  mother  were  an  ill- 
assorted  pair.  Captain  Byron,  the  parent, 
was  a  gay,  extravagant  man  of  fashion ; 
his  wife  a  violent,  wayward  woman.  Both 
were  well  -  descended  ;  crusaders,  royal 
faweurites,  and  oavaliera  were  among  the 
ancealors  of  the  captain,  while  his  lady 
claimed  the  good  oldstook  of  the  Gordons 
of  Gighb  for  her  pedigree.  Thrir  unhappy 
union  we-tewninnlnd  hgrthe  death  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Bynm,  wiun  the  poet  was  three  years 
of  age.  Henooforth  die  child,  who  inhe¬ 
rited  the  faults  of  both  his  parents,  was  left 
to  the  sole  charge  of  a  woman  who  seems 
to  have  been  totally  unfitted  to  mould  the 
character  of  a  wild,  hot-tempered  boy  into 
a  harmonious,  well-regulated  youth.  How 
sad  a  misfortune  was  it  that  Lord  Byron’s 
mother  was  more  the  object  of  his  ridicule 
than  of  his  respect ! 

George  Gordon  Byron  was  bom  in  Holles- 
street,  I./)ndon,  on  the  22nd  of  January, 
1788.  An  accident,  occurring  at  the  time 
of  his  birth,  made  him  lame  in  one  foot  (cr. 
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life — a  defect  whi.ih,  throughout  his  after¬ 
years,  was  a  source  of  pain  to  the  sensitive 
mind  of  the  poet. 

At  the  time  of  his  father’s  death,  he  was 
residing  with  his  mother,  at  Aberdeen, 
being,  as  we  have  said,  but  three  years  of 
age  when  that  event  occurred.  Though 
there  was  no  relation  living  between  him¬ 
self  and  bis  grand-uncle,  the  fifth  Lord 
Byron,  the  latter  took  no  further  notice  of 
bis  successor  than  as  “  the  little  boy  at 
Aberdeen.”  Indeed,  his  fortunes  were,  at 
this  period,  poor  enough.  The  extravagance 
of  his  father  bad  left  Mrs.  Byron  in  very 
straitened  circumstances,  and,  while  in 
Scotland,  the  poet  was  a  day-scholar  at 
five  kiiilings  per  quarter. 

We  shall  not  occupy  space  with  the 
many  anecdotes  of  the  poet’s  boyhood, 
which  Moore,  his  biographer,  narrates, 
evidently  with  a  view  of  showing  that  the 
lively,  warm-hearted,  high-spirited,  pas¬ 
sionate,  resentful  hoy  was  father  to  the 
man  of  whose  friendship  he  was  so  proud. 
Yes— one  shall  be  given.  When  Byron 
was  only  eight  years  old,  he  formed  a 
boyish  attachment  for  a  girl  named  Mary 
Duff. 

Many  years  afterwards,  he  wrote  in 
bis  journal,  “  I  have  been  thinking  lately 
a  good  deal  about  Mary  Duff.  How  very 
odd  that  I  should  have  been  so  utterly, 
devotedly  fond  of  that  girl,  at  an  age 
when  I  could  neither  feel  passion  nor  know 
the  meaning  of  the  word.”  These  words 
might  have  been  written  by  him  just 
before  his  death  :  it  was  true  with  regard 
to  more  women  tlian  Mary  Duff. 

In  1708,  when  Byron  was  in  his  eleventh 
year,  his  grand-uncle  died,  and,  succeeding, 
by  this  event,  to  the  family  estates  and 
title,  he  and  his  mother  removed  from 
Aberdeen  to  Newstead  Abbey.  An  at¬ 
tempt  at  curing  the  lameness  with  which 
he  was  afflicted  was  made  by  a  Notting¬ 
ham  quack,  at  this  time,  but  with  the 
only  result  of  giving  pain  to  the  young 
Lord. 

His  new  rank  seems  to  have  stimulated 
his  mother  into  a  thought  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  her  son.  She  sent  him  to  school 
at  Dulwich,  but  his  attendance  was  so 
irreftular  that  he  made  little  or  no  pro¬ 
gress.  At  this  juncture  his  guardian.  Lord 
Carlisle,  interlered,  and  Loid  Byron  was 
sent  to  Harrow.  Here,  out  of  the  oontrol 
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of  his  mother,  the  ardent  temperament  of 
the  boy  caused  him  to  /epair  whatever 
defects  of  education  may  have  impaired 
his  earlier  years.  He  lived  the  vigorous 
life  common  at  a  public  'School,  hut  he 
read  immensely. 

When  he  had  spent  three  years  at 
Harrow,  he  passed  bis  vacation  in  a  visit 
at  Annesley,  about  ten  miles  from  his  own 
estate  of  Newstead,  where  resided  Miss 
Mary  Chawortli.  She  was  a  handsome 
young  lady,  two  years  the  senior  of  the 
poet,  her  affections  already  engaged  to 
another  gentleman.  Byron,  although  he 
knew  of  this,  began  to  cherish  a  passion 
for  the  young  lady,  who,  regarding  it  as  a 
mere  boy's  fancy,  offi-red  him  her  friend¬ 
ship  instead.  In  after-years,  the  poet 
frequently  recurred  to  this  attachment, 
and  upon  it  hs  founded  the  beautiful  poem 
called  “  Ttie  Dream.” 

We  pass  over  the  remainder  of  his  stay 
at  Harrow,  as  well  as  his  college  career  at 
Cambridge,  where,  amidst  his  dissipations, 
he  often  wrote  verses  indicating  “  the  fire 
that  burned  within  him.”  The  poet  longed 
for  the  bononrsof  print,  but,  at  the  instance 
of  a  friend,  bis  first  volume  was  thrown 
into  the  fire,  after  the  rhymes  had  been 
put  into  t«  pe. 

At  twenty,  however,  he  published  his 
“  Hours  of  Idleness,”  On  the  appearance 
of  these  poems,  a  “  Scotch  Reviewer”  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  demolish  the  young  poet  com¬ 
pletely.  It  was  not  so  facile  a  task  as  was 
imagined.  The  ”  Edinburgh”  had  to  deal 
with  a  young  man  of  astounding  ability, 
vehement  temperament,  and  enormous 
powers  of  sarcasm.  When  the  critique 
appeared,  the  poet  was  residing  at  New- 
stMd  Abbey,  and  here,  amidst  orgies  of 
the  wildest  character,  he  composed  his 
answer. 

The  year  1809  saw  him  attain  his  ma 
jority,  which  took  place  on  the  22iid  of 
January.  He  entered  the  House  of  Lords 
on  the  13th  of  March,  and,  three  davs 
later,  “  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Re 
viewers”  was  published,  which  soon  proved 
that  the  critics  bad  found  their  match ; 
and,  though  he  was  a  “  foeman  worthy  of 
their  steel,’’  they  were  not  anxious  to 
attack  him  afterwards. 

Lord  Byron  created  little  impression  in 
the  House  of  Lords;  he  was  unsupported 
by  any  great  party,  and  his  brother  Peers 


seem  never  to  have  guessed  what  a 
genius  had  come  among  them.  Society, 
too — that  is  to  say,  the  mansions,  the  balls, 
the  great  gatherings  of  the  titled — did 
not  seek  for  Lord  Byron's  company  with 
the  eagerness  which  the  young  man — 
whoso  vanity  whs  excessive — thought  his 
due.  He  was  poor,  he  was  proud,  he  had 
a  keen  sense  of  his  great  abilities,  bis 
passions  were  of  the  strongest  kind.  At 
twenty-one  years  of  age  he  had  passed 
through  all  the  dissipations  which  were 
usual  with  college  men  of  his  day,  and  he 
had  given  the  finishing  touch  to  them 
during  a  short  stay  in  London.  Here, 
then,  ho  was.  in  debt,  jaded  by  mean 
pleasures,  his  great  abilities  unrecognized, 
iiis  poetry  sneered  at,  wit,  beauty,  and 
fashion  cold  and  indifferent  towards  him. 

He  had  made  a  speech  in  the  House  of 
Lords — it  caused  no  sensation ;  he  had 
published  a  satirical  poem — it  was  being 
read  everywhere;  and  thus  Lord  Byron, 
who  might  easily  have  become  a  great 
orator,  became,  instead,  a  great  versifier. 

It  was  chance  that  decided  his  career. 

For  his  cynicism,  his  bl'ghfed  affection, 
his  affected  English  Timonism,  he  had  no 
butter  causes  than  those  we  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  sk'tcb.  And  simply  because 
‘‘  sorietv”  neglected  him.  the  Lords  did  not 
che-r  him,  and  because  everybody,  in  short, 
did  not  bow  down  in  acknowledgment  of 
the  great  abilities  of  Byron,  he  resolved  to 
go  abroad,  to  hate  his  country,  and  to 
write  cynically  and  satirically  for  the  rest 
of  his  dnys.  What  he  has  done,  even  with 
this  false  stimulus,  is  magnificent  and  mar¬ 
vellous.  But  what  might  be  not  have  ac¬ 
complished,  had  he  been  less  selfish  and 
vain,  and  had  he  kept  his  passions  under  a 
manly  control  ? 

In  July,  1809,  the  year  he  came  of  age. 
he  left  Falmouth,  and,  in  four  days  and  a 
half,  reached  Lisbon.  In  a  month,  he  was 
at  Cadiz.  “Cadiz,  sweet  Cadiz!  it  is  the 
first  spot  in  the  creation,’’  be  writes.  “  The 
beauty  of  its  streets  and  mansions  is  onlj  I 
excelled  by  the  loveliness  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants.”  He  says,  he  is  “  enamoured  of 
Spam.”  Of  Cintra  he  writes,  “  The  village 
of  Cintra,  about  fifteen  miles  from  the 
capital,  is,  perhaps,  in  every  respect,  the 
most  delightful  in  Europe.”  Shaping  hie 
course  eastward,  be  visited  Malta,  Joan- 
nini,  Tepaleen,  where  he  was  introduced  to 
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All  Pacba.  At  Joannini,  be  commeDced 
writing  “Childe  Harold*  Pilgrimage," 
which  was  benrefortli  to  convey,  in  gloiious 
verse,  the  vivid  impressions  of  his  own 
wanderings — Childe  Harold  being  Byron 
himself.  From  Turkey,  he  went  to  Greece, 
leaving  no  classical  spot  iinvisited  or  un- 
mentioiicd  in  his  “  Pilgrimage."  On  leav¬ 
ing  Athens,  after  a  stay  of  six  weeks,  he 
wrote  his  celebrated 

Maid  of  Alliens,  ere  we  part. 

Give,  oil  give  me  back  my  heart ! 

which  was  addressed  to  the  eldest  daughter 
of  bis  landlady. 

Smyrna  was  his  next  baiting  place,  and 
here  the  second  canto  of  "  Childe  Harold” 
was  written.  Before  visiting  Constanti¬ 
nople,  he  resolved  to  make  himself  a 
modern  rival  of  Lennder,  by  swimming 
from  Scstos  to  Abydos.  After  an  absence 
of  two  years,  he  returned  to  England,  in 
1811.  His  intention  was  to  settle  down 
quietly  at  Newstead  Abbey,  where  his 
mother  had  been  located  for  some  time. 
When  Byron  had  set  out  on  his  travels, 
his  mother  liad  conceived  a  superstitious 
fancy  that  she  should  never  sec  him  again. 
When  he  came  to  England,  and  wrote  to 
her  that  he  would  soon  see  lur  at  New¬ 
stead,  she  said  to  her  maid,  **  If  I  should 
be  dead  before  Byron  comes  down,  what  a 
strange  thing  it  would  be."  But  it  so 
happened.  She  had  been  seriously  ill  for 
a  long  period,  and,  about  this  time,  her 
son  happening  to  order  some  new  furni¬ 
ture  for  Newstead,  the  poor  woman,  on 
reading  the  uphoNterers’  bills,  was  seized 
with  such  a  tit  of  rage,  that  her  death  was 
brought  on  by  it. 

In  London,  he  resumed  his  old  life  of 
pleasure,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  pub¬ 
lished  his  “  Childe  Harold."  At  first,  he 
was  unwilling  to  publish  it,  having  but  a 
poor  opinion  of  the  work  which  was  to  win 
him  all  that  his  soul  pined  for.  The  poem 
was  in  the  highest  degree  successful,  to  the 
astonishment  of  no  one  more  than  its  noble 
author. 

"  I  awoke  one  morning  and  found  my¬ 
self  famous,”  he  wrote.  Three  years  before, 
he  was  unknown  and  unrecognized  by  his 
own  patrician  class ;  now,  no  aristocratic 
rkmioii  was  thought  complete  without  the 
presence  of  the  nobleman,  whom  all  the 
world  was  calling  a  great  poet.  For  about 


a  twelvemonth,  he  led  the  life  which  hi* 
temperament  preferred.  He  had  given 
away  the  copyright  of  all  his  poems 
hitherto.  We  have  seen  that  he  was  poor, 
and,  with  his  pleasures,  his  debts  and  pe¬ 
cuniary  embarrassments  increased.  It  was 
during  this  interval  that  he  first  proposed 
to  Miss  Milbanke,  an  heiress  and  peeress  in 
prospective.  He  was  rejected.  A  second 
year  passed;  be  was  leading  the  same 
mode  of  life  as  before ;  but  pleasure  could 
not  enervate  his  fine  poeticaJ  powers,  and, 
during  this  time,  some  of  his  most  beauti¬ 
ful  verses  were  composed  and  given  to  the 
world.  He  now  resolved  to  make  a  second 
attempt  at  gaining  a  wife.  The  fashion  in 
which  he  set  about  it  was  singular  enough, 
and  supplies  us  with  quite  conclusive  evi- 
I  dence  that,  in  such  matters,  he  considered 
love  as  of  the  least  possible  importance. 

Payne  Knight  has  said  tliat  the  mar¬ 
riage  which  ends  a  comedy  is  frequently 
the  commencement  of  a  tragedy ;  and  the 
union  which  Byron  was  about  to  contract 
was  soon  toconlirm  the  truth  of  the  epigram. 

Lord  Byron's  own  memoranda  of  the 
circumstances  inform  us  that  a  person 
who  had  long  enjoyed  his  confidence  and 
friendship,  observing  the  cheerless  and  un¬ 
settled  aspect  of  his  mind  and  prospects, 
strenuously  advised  him  to  marry  ;  and, 
after  much  discussion,  he  consented.  The 
lady  upon  whom  his  choice  should  fall  was 
left  fur  the  second  consideration.  His  friend 
suggested  one  lady;  he  himself  mentioned 
Miss  Milbanke.  To  the  latter  his  friend 
strongly  objected,  observing  that,  at  pre¬ 
sent,  Miss  Milbanke  had  no  fortune,  and 
that  his  embarrassed  affairs  would  not 
allow  him  to  marry  without  one;  that, 
moreover,  she  was  a  learned  lady,  which 
would  not  at  all  suit  him.  In  consequence 
of  these  representations,  he  agreed  that 
his  friend  should  write  a  proposal  for  him 
to  the  other  lady  named.  It  was  done; 
and  one  morning,  while  the  two  were 
seated  together,  an  answer  came.  It  was 
a  refu.sal. 

‘‘  You  see,"  said  Byron,  “  that  Miss  Mil- 
banke  is  to  be  the  person  after  all.  I  will 
write  to  her.” 

He  accordingly  instantly  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  lady,  and,  though  objecting  to  the 
choice,  his  friend,  on  reading  the  poet's 
letter,  pronounced  it  such  a  pretty  one, 
that  it  was  a  pity  not  to  forward  it. 
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taitilj  weaned  him  from  such  unworthy  scenes  he  had  met  witli  in  the  land  which 
companions  as  Mariana  and  the  Fornarina,  was  its  birthplace,  caused  liiin  to  eii^ge 
one  being  the  wife  of  his  landlord,  the  in  an  expedition  which  was  about  to  at- 
other  the  sponse  of  a  miller.  The  lady  tempt  the  rescue  of  Greece  from  its  Turkish 
was  taken  from  a  coiivent,  and,  at  the  age  masters.  The  Greek  committee  for  pro¬ 
of  sixteen,  married  to  the  old  Count  Guic-  moting  the  insurrection  appointed  him  to  a 
oioli.  Lord  Byron  first  met  her  at  another  high  command,  and,  some  time  after,  he 
Italian  contessa's  party,  where  she  appeared,  was  on  the  point  of  leading  the  Greeks  to 
three  days  after  her  marriage,  in  all  the  the  attack  at  Lepanto,  when  he  was  seized 
guety  of  her  bridal  array,  her  bosom  with  his  last  Illness.  He  had  been  over¬ 
throbbing  with  all  the  delight  of  exchang-  taken  by  a  heavy  shower  while  on  horse- 
ing  a  convent  for  the  world.  The  young  back,  and  imprudently  exposed  himself, 
Italian  found  herself  suddenly  inspired  with  hot  and  perspiring,  in  an  open  boat,  after 
a  passion  of  which  her  mind,  till  that  mo-  dismounting.  On  reaching  home,  he  was 
ment,  could  have  formed  no  conccptioti.  seized  with  fever  and  rheumatic  pains. 
The  husband  grew  jealous,  the  young  “  At  eight  that  evening,”  says  Count 
countess  madly  in  love  with  the  hand-  Gumba  (the  brother  of  the  countess),  “  I 
some,  foreign  noble  the  countess  was  entered  his  room.  He  was  l.\ing  on  a 
separated  from  her  husband,  and  hence-  sofa,  restless  and  melancholy.  He  said  to 
forth  continued  the  devoted  mistress  of  me,  *  I  suffer  a  great  deal  of  pain.  I  do 
Byron.  not  care  for  death,  but  these  agonies  I 

But  we  must  hasten  on.  Byron’s  love  cannot  bear.’  ”  A  week  later,  and  he  was 
for  classic  literature,  and  the  glorious  no  more ! 
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ANNE  CLIFFORD. 

IN  THREE  CHAPTERS. 

U.— OOIMO  BOIIE. 

After  Alfred  Clifford  had  been  some 
time  at  Oxford,  his  mother  removed  for 

awhile  iiram  D - ;  ostensibly  because 

her  health  required  change  of  air,  but 
actually,  I  believe,  as  almost  every  one 
declar^,  that  she  might  increase  her  in¬ 
come  by  letting  her  bouse ;  which,  being 
one  of  the  best  in  the  neighbourhood,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  the  few  great  mansions,  fetched 
a  good  rent.  During  this  period,  of  course, 
our  news  concerning  the  young  student 
was  neither  so  constant  nor  so  certain. 

We  heard  of  “  little  go  ”  and  “  great 
go.*'  1  don't  think  we  had  any  definite 
idea  what  these  terms  meant,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Mi-is  Moleswortb,  who  bad  a 
cousin  at  Cambridge — who,  by-the-way, 
was  “  plucked  **  far  one  or  the  other — a^ 
she  informed  ns  that  great  go  "  meant 
“  taking  a  degree,**  bat  wlatf  degraa.  sha 
was  not  certain ;  neither  did  she  seem  ex¬ 
actly  to  compr^end  the  pFacisa  naaaitig 
of  the  expression  “  plueked,**  asahawmilted 
to  tell  us  that  her  relative  had  fasfad  to  get 
the  “degree”  he  intended  to  take;  and 
we  only  learned,  by  other  means,  that  such 
failure  is  sy  nonymous  with  “  pluck.’’ 

Miss  Crosbie  characteristically  remarked, 
on  being  thus  enlightened,  that  she  pre¬ 
ferred  Uie  “  pluck  ’’  of  her  brother  Tom, 
who  had  jumped  overboard,  in  a  heavy  sea, 
and  saved  the  life  of  a  messmate,  who  could 
not  swim.  But  1  think  we  were  all  in¬ 
clined  to  con-'ider  that  tlie  next  best  thing 
to  “  taking "  the  “  degree  ’’  was  being 
“  plucked  ’’  in  the  contest — associating  the 
notion,  somehow,  with  being  worsted  in  a 
fight,  which,  of  course,  implies  a  valiant 
defence. 

Various  accounts  of  Mrs.  Clifford  herself 
also  reached  ns,  at  intervals,  firom  the  re¬ 
mote  village  where  she  and  her  daughters 
were  located ;  and  these  were  less  satis¬ 
factory  than  the  reports  from  Oxford. 

It  was  first  rumoured,  and  then  con¬ 
firmed  by  a  letter  from  herself  to  one  of 
the  few  friends  with  whom  she  corre¬ 
sponded,  that  she  had  allowed  her  daughter 
Anne  to  go  as  companion  to  an  old  lady,  a 
distant  relative  of  her  own — a  woman  whose 


penurious  habits  and  bad  temper  rendered 
her  house  anything  but  a  desirable  homa 
for  the  poor  girl  Of  course,-  Mrs.  Clifford 
represented  the  affair  in  the  best  light; 
dwelling  on  the  rich  and  childless  state  of 
the  old  lady,  and  the  extreme  affection 
she  had  contracted  for  Anne  ;  but  the  tme 
state  of  the  case  soon  came  to  be  known 

and  canvassed  in  D - :  that  poor  Anne 

Clifford  bad  been  sent  to  earn  a  miserable 
pittance,  by  endnring  the  caprices  of  a 
fretful,  stingy  tyrant,  to  whom  she  was 
little  better  than  a  maid-of-all-work. 

I  have  no  doabt  that  this  mistaken 
mother,  being,  as  she  wa%  thorouf^y 
worldly  and  selfish,  except  in  what  con- 
cemeS  the  darling  ambition  of  her  heart — 
the  success  and  fame  of  her  son— did  really 
judge  of  Anne’s  happiness,  or,  rather,  of 
Anne's  wishes  and  duties,  by  her  own,  and 
calculated  that  she  was  doing  the  most  ad¬ 
vantageous  thing  for  her  daughter,  by 
throwing  in  her  way  the  chance  of  a  for- 
tsme,  to  be  gained  by  a  few  years  or 
meaths  of  misery  and  servile  drudgery. 

I  try  to  do  BO  madh  justice  to  Mrs. 
ClifiM  becansa,  at  this  time,  she  was 
■neb  apahaawf  by  ber  fusrmer  neighbours, 
cad,  perimpa,-  m  our  indignation,  we  did 
tUik  nsen  harshly  of  her  than  even  she 
deserved.  Kind  Aunt  Margaret  did  often 
plead  for  a  suspension  of  judgment,  at 
least ;  but  I  acknowledge  that,  for  the  rest 
of  us,  our  tongues  moved  pretty  freely 
when  discussing  the  poor  lady,  especially 
among  the  spinsters  of  our  party.  Not,  how¬ 
ever,  when  there  were  gentlemen  present, 
as  we  rather  dreaded  a  hint  of  “maiden’s 
children,"  with  which  Mr.  Pilkington  onoe 
favoured  us.  The  married  ladies,  of  course, 

'  could  express  their  opinions  more  decidedly, 
consdons  of  being,  every  one  individually, 

I  the  best  mother  in  the  world. 

Well,  the  time  passed,  and  Alfred  Clif¬ 
ford  passed  “  little  go  "  and  “  great  go," 
and  “  took  ”  more  “  degrees  "  than  I  could 
well  give  the  mystical  letters  for,  and 
gained  more  “  honours  ”  than  I  could  con¬ 
veniently  name,  and  was  noted,  in  his 
“college,”  as  the  cleverest  man  there,  and, 
in  the  world — such  portion  of  it  as  knew 
of  his  existence — as  likely,  at  some  future 
period,  to  be  one,  at  least,  of  the  clevereet 
men  there  also ;  until,  at  last,  we  knew  at 
D - that  he  was  reading  for  a  fellow¬ 

ship,  with  the  certainty  of  succeeding. 
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We  were,  by  this  time,  getting  quite 
learned  in  euch  matters,  and  should  bare 
been  ehooked  at  the  ignorance  of  any 
person  who  found  it  necessary  to  inquire 
what  a  fellowship  meant ;  but  we  had  still 
very  vague,  and,  therefore,  sublime  ideas 
oonoeming  the  amount  of  fame  and  honour 
actually  to  be  acquired  by  such  success, 
and  would  have  been  considerably  mor¬ 
tified,  could  we  have  known  the  truth,  that 
this  distinction,  for  which  men  have  sacri¬ 
ficed  health,  and  sometimes  life,  beyond 
the  emolument  attached,  is  scarcely  of  more 
value  to  the  possessor  than  the  good-con¬ 
duct  medal  which  the  urchin  of  eight  years  | 
wears  at  school. 

Had  we  been  told  that  the  book-worn, 
&ded-looking  men  passing  across  the  quad¬ 
rangles,  or  shuffling  along  the  cloisters  of 
the  various  colleges,  whose  names  are 
scarcely  known  beyond  the  precincts  of  the 
University,  and  whose  thoughts,  and  hopes, 
and  cares  are  confined  to  the  same  bounds, 
are  those  who  have  been  the  triumphant 
competitors  in  this  great  struggle,  we  sim¬ 
ple  people  of  D - would  not  have  been 

so  gpreatly  angry^t  the  superior  lot  to 
which  Mrs.  Clifibra  devoted  her  son,  and 
might  have  reserved  some  of  our  sympathy 
for  him,  whom  we  were  regarding,  at  this 
time,  with  jealous  wrath,  as  the  idol  at 
whose  shrine  maternal  justice  was  sacri¬ 
ficed.  We  did  not  know  it,  however ;  so 
the  fellow,  that  was  to  bq,  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  was  duly  wondered  at, 
admired,  applauded,  envied,  and  depre¬ 
ciated. 

“  Oh  dear  I  Ellen  Graham,  have  yon 
heard  the  sad  nows?"  said  Miss  Moles- 
worth,  when  we  met.  one  afternoon,  at  the 
house  of  our  friend  Mrs.  Grange. 

I  replied  in  the  negative ;  not  very  much 
alarmed  by  her  exclamatory  mode  of  ad¬ 
dress,  as  hliss  Moles  worth  is  very  apt  to 
deal  in  hyperbole. 

“Very  sad,  indeed,  my  dear!  Miss 
Clifford — the  youngest  Mias  Clifford — has 
run  away  I” 

“  Very  shocking  I”  said  good  little  Mrs. 
Grange,  who  sympathized  with  all  fortunes, 
good  or  bad. 

“  Run  away  1"  I-  exclaimed,  in  turn. 
“  How  7  when  ?  with  whom  7” 

“  Perhaps  we  ought  scarcely  to  say  ‘  run 
away,’ "  put  in  Mrs.  Grange,  before  Miss 
Molesworth  could  reply. 


“  Well,  call  it  what  you  will,  she  has 
left  her  home,  and  married  a  strolling 
actor,”  said  Miss  Molesworth. 

I  was  on  the  point  of  saying,  as  I  did,  for 
the  moment,  think,  that,  bating  our  beloved 
respectability,  there  was,  it  may  be,  little 
to  choose  between  such  a  home  as  she  had 
left  and  such  a  one  as  she  had  chosen  to 
go  to,  but  a  minute’s  consideration  not  only 
I  cheoked  my  tongue,  but  brought  the 
I  dreadful  reflection,  that  the  wretched  girl, 
in  abandoning  even  the  wretched  home  she 
liad  possessed,  might  not  find  another, 
miserable  or  otherwise,  to  keep  her  from 
infamy  and  disgrace ;  so  I  merely  said — 

“  When  did  it  come  to  be  known  7  Is 
it  ])erfectly  true  ?” 

“  Oh  I  quite  true.  Mrs.  Allen  had  a 
letter,  this  morning,  from  Mrs.  Clifford,” 

I  said  Mrs.  Grange. 

“Well?”  1  askqd,  waiting  for  further 
information. 

“  Well,”  replied  Miss  Molesworth,  “  it 
appears  that  the  poor  child — we  may  call 
her  a  child,  Mrs.  Grange ;  we  remember 
her  a  baby,  only,  as  it  were,  the  other  day’’ 
(Miss  Molesworth  was  evidently  softening) 
— “  the  poor  child  contracted  an  intinumy 
with  this  young  man,  who  belongs  to  a 
company  of  actors  that  have  been,  for  some 

time,  performing  in  L - .  You  know 

Haywood  is  only  a  walking  distance  from 
the  town,  and  no  doubt  she  had  b  -en  accus¬ 
tomed  to  ramble  about  without  any  fit  pro¬ 
tector.  After  the  intimacy  had  continued 
for  some  time,  he  had  the  banns  called  in 
the  parish  church,  which  is  not  the  one,  it 
seems,  Mrs.  Clifford  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  attending ;  so  they  escaped  her  notice, 

I  and  of  course,  I  suppose,  there  was  no  one 
j  to  tell  her.  They  were  married  a  week 
I  ago,  and  Lucy  left  her  mother's  house  the 
I  sarae  day,  merely  desiring  the  servant  to 
I  tell  Mrs.  Clifford,  who  was  out  when  she 
I  left,  that  she  had  gone  to  her  husband,  and 
did  not  intend  to  return.  Mrs.  Clifford,  I 
I  understand,  cannot  break  the  marriage,  as 
{  the  banns  were  duly  published,  though  the 
poor  girl  will  not  be  of  age  for  nearly  three 
I  years.” 

i  “  It  is  certainly  very  dread'd!,”  said  I, 

I  not  knowing  what  else  to  say. 

I  “But  don’t  you  think  it  was  very  ill- 
I  judged.  Mrs.  Clifford  writing  all  abont  it 
tierself  ?”  inquired  Mrs.  Granve.  “  The 
I  young  man  may  not  be  a  person  of  bad 
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ehincter,  though  he  hes  acted  wrong  in 
thit  instance ;  and  she  might  have  tried  to 
establish  them  in  a  better  way  of  life.” 

“  That  is,  supposing  she  wished  to  do  so ; 
but  perhaps  Mrs.  Clifford  may  not  have 
been  very  anxious  to  prevent  such  a  catas¬ 
trophe,  or  make  the  best  of  it,  if  it  should 
happen,”  sud  I  bitterly  ;  for  I  felt  bitter. 

IGnd  Mrs.  Grange  gave  me  a  little  re¬ 
proachful  look  ont  of  her  gentle  eyes,  which 
were  unused  to  reproach  any  one,  and  sent 
some  portion  of  the  bitterness  back  again. 
So  I  added,  “  It  is  a  terrible  thing  for  her 
now,  however.” 

”  Is  Anne  Clifford  w'ith  her  mother 
now?”  asked  Mrs.  Grange,  after  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  pause. 

“  I  don't  know.  Mrs.  Allen  did  not  say. 
I  dare  say  Mrs.  Clifford  did  not  mention 
that,”  Miss  Molesworth  replied. 

“  And  Alfred  Clifford  ?”  I  said. 

“  Oh  !  Mrs.  Clifford  merely  mentioned 
that  he  was  reading  very  hard,  which,  o^ 
course,  we  all  knew.” 

“Then  he  has  not  gone  to  see  his 
mother,  or  endeavoured  to  do  anything  for 
his  sister  I"  I  exclaimed.  “  He  might  be  of 
use — he  might  do  much  now — he  is  of 
age.” 

“Of  age!  Oh  !  of  course.  He  most  be, 
at  least,  fonr-and-twenty,”  answered  Miss 
Molesworth.  “  But  I  really  do  not  know 
that  he  could  do  much.  1  understand  he 
has  not  much  means,  independent  of  his 
mother,  or  until  her  death.” 

“  Surely  he  could  do  something ;  he 
could  interfere  in  some  manner,”  1  per¬ 
sisted. 

“  It  did  not  occur  to  me  before ;  but  I 
suppose  he  certainly  could,”  said  Miss 
Molesworth. 

“  Mrs.  Allen  said,  that  is,  Mrs.  Clifford 
said,  in  writing  to  her,"  quoth  Mrs.  Grange, 
taking  up  another  portion  of  the  subject, 
“  that  she  believed  Mr.  Bevan,  that  is  the 
young  man's  name — Mr.  Bevan’s  induce¬ 
ment  to  gain  Lucy  Clifford's  love,  was 
the  twelve  hundred  pounds  which  the 
poor  girl  is  to  have  at  her  mother's 
death.” 

“  Then  Mr.  Clifford  settled  his  property 
on  his  children  ?”  I  asked. 

“  Oh  1  dear,  yes.  Twelve  hundred  to 
each  of  the  girls,  and,  I  think,  about  two 
hundred  per  annum  to  his  son,”  was  the 
answer  I  received. 


“  Has  Alfred  Clifford  also  to  wait  until 
his  mother's  death  ?"  I  continued,  pursuing 
my  inquiries  the  more  eagerly  bMnuse  of 
the  new  light  which  bad  broken  in  upon  me. 

“  I  am  not  quite  sure.  I  rather  think 
he  was  entitled  to  some  portion,  at  least, 
on  coming  of  age,”  replied  Miss  Moles* 
worth. 

We  were  all  very  indignant  at  Mrs. 
Clifford's  allowing  Anne  to  go  and  live 
with  old  Mrs.  Nettles,”  said  Mrs.  Grange; 
“  and  yet,  you  see,  perhaps  she  could  not 
help  it.  Her  income  may  have  been  very 
much  reduced.” 

I  confess  I  took  a  very  different  view  of 
the  case,  but  I  did  not  consider  it  right  to 
saysnore  on  the  side  opposed  to  the  charity 
that  “  thinketh  no  evil,”  than  “  still,  the 
greater  part  of  it  she  might,  in  honour, 
have  considered  as  belonging  to  her 
daughters,  although  she  legally  held  an 
interest  in  it.” 

After  some  further  conversation,  I  re¬ 
turned  home  to  communicate  the  utipleas- 
ing  news  to  Aunt  Margaret,  pondering  on 
all  we  had  known,  and  heard,  and  said, 
and  thought,  of  Mrs.C^ord  and  her  family, 
fur  the  last  twelve  years;  pondering  sadly, 
too,  on  the  future  life  of  the  poor  girl,  who 
had  so  recklessly  changed  the  neglect  and 
unjust  partiality  of  her  mother's  home  for, 
it  might  be,  worse  neglect  and  more  cruel 
injustice  in  another;  and  contemplating, 
with  pain,  poor,  patient  Anne,  in  her  dreary 
round  of  irritating  duties ;  and  with  some¬ 
thing  nearly  akin  to  anger,  the  cold, 
ambitious  man,  who  could  know  all  this, 
and  keep  an  untroubled  heart  and  clear 
head,  reading  for  his  fellowship. 

Good  Aunt  Margaret  was  willing,  like 
Mrs.  Grange,  to  put  in  a  word  of  mercy 
and  comfort.  She  suggested,  as  that  lady 
had  done,  that  perhaps  Mrs.  Clifford  had 
really  been  straitened  in  her  means; 
that  what  bad  been  begun  by  the  dictates 
of  partial  fondness  and  narrow  ambition, 
might  have  been  afterwards  rendered  neces¬ 
sary  by  real  difficulties.  And  then  the 
hoped  that  even  Anne's  situation  might 
not  be  so  hard  as  was  imagined,  and  tmt 
Lucy’s  might  be  found  capable  of  much 
amelioration;  “and  after  all,"  she  said. 


when  we  bad  talked  it  over,  tite-A-tSle  and 


among  our  friends,  fifty  times — “  after  all, 
perhaps  they  have  been  a  tolerably  affec¬ 
tionate  family  all  this  time,  though  one  has 
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been  to  lilly,  and  another  seemt  so  seltisb.  little  ingenuity  can  make  them  to.  The 
We  may  tee  Alfred  Clifford  a  generous  and  present  was  quite  sufficiently  convincing 
fond  brother  yet,  when  bis  youthful  ambi-  for  Miss  Simpkins,  who,  having  a  very 
tion  has  been  gratified.”  high  opinion  of  Mr.  Pilkington,  in  every* 

Bat  bis  youthful  ambition  was  not  grati-  thing  except  bis  carelessness  concerning 
fied  this  time ;  for  he  fell  sick  from  over*  6re,  was  not  disposed  to  think  favourably 
study,  and  his  chance  of  a  fellowship  was  of  the  genius  of  any  one  who  slighted  him. 
postponed  for  a  season.  Mrs.  Clifford  sent  her  son  to  seek  health 

Just  at  the  time  this  occurred,  the  family  among  the  vineyards  of  France  and  the 
occupying  Mrs.  Clifford’s  house — which  mountains  of  Switzerland,  having  acoom- 
contisted  of  the  wife  of  an  officer  serving  panied  him  as  far  as  Folkestone  to  tee  him 
in  India,  with  her  children  and  mother —  on  board  the  packet ;  and  then,  on  her  re* 
were  preparing  to  go  to  Southampton,  to  turn,  had  leisure  to  tell  us,  when  she  called 
meet  the  husband  and  father  on  his  return  to  return  a  visit,  that  she  “  expected  Anne 
to  bis  native  land ;  and,  as  the  term  for  down  iii  a  day  or  two.  She  had  been  ail- 
which  they  rented  her  house  had  nearly  ing  fur  some  months ;  the  change  might  do 
expired,  she  took  it  off  their  hands,  and  her  good,  and  Mrs.  Nettles  could  scarcely  be 

returned  to  D - with  her  son,  who  had  expected  to  keep  her  while  she  was  ilL” 

been  advised  to  try  his  native  air  as  a  re* 

storative.  "And  how  are  you  to-day,  dear?”  said 

The  lapse  of  years  had  not  made  any  Aunt  Margaret,  pressing  the  thin  hand  of 
very  great  alteration  in  either  mother  or  tlie  poor  young  woman  in  her  own,  while 
son.  She  was  cold,  reserved,  and  cunning  she  gazed  on  the  worn,  bloodless  face, 
as  ever;  and  he,  steady,  imdeviating,  cor*  "Just  as  usual,”  said  Anne,  laying  the 
rect  in  deportment,  and,  if  not  as  eager  in  wearied  head  back  on  the  cushions  from 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  at  least  as  consistent  which  she  had  raised  it,  to  give  her 
in  his  love  for  it,  as  be  bad  always  been,  greeting. 

At  present,  of  course,  industry  was  pro*  "  My  poor  girl !  can  we  do  anything  to 
bibited— that  is,  a  fagging  course  of  any  give  you  health  and  strength?"  said  my 
particular  study — but  his  almost  constant  kind  aunt. 

devotion  to  books,  though  ostensibly  but  “  Nothing,  my  dear  Miss  Graham.  And, 
for  amusement,  showed  how  busy  au  idle  oh  t  what  use  would  health  and  strength 
roan  might  be.  be  to  me  ?  They  would  bring  me  but  a 

So,  in  this  manner,  his  summer  was  return  to  toil  and  heart- weariness.  And  I 
spent ;  and,  as  autumn  drew  on,  he  was  am  so  happy  here ;  you  are  all  so  kind  to 
ordered  by  his  physicians  to  take  a  tour  me.” 

on  the  Continent.  He  had  the  best  medi*  “  Your  mother,  surely,  would  not - ?" 

cal  man  in  our  county  town — Mr.  Pilking-  and  Aunt  Margaret  was  on  the  point  of  an 
ton  being  utterly  ignored — and  a  Sir  indignant  protest,  but  Anne’s  eyes  stopped 
Somebody  from  London  occasionally  ;  and  her. 

both  united  in  disapproval  of  a  too  early  "  No,  no,”  she  said,  oiler  a  moment, 
renewal  of  his  studies.  Mr.  Pilkington  “  I  do  not  suppose — I  do  not  know  that 
observed  confidentially  to  Miss  Simpkins,  mamma  would  wish  me  to  return  to  Mrs. 
that  there  were  just  as  clever  men  in  Nettles ;  and  I  would  not  wish  any  one  to 
D  — ,  and  elsewhere,  who  had  not  think — that  is,  I  am  sure  mamma  meant 
"  studied  ”  half  so  much ;  and,  indeed,  no  unkindness  by  sending  me  there — by 
hinted  that  the  necessity  for  so  much  study  wishing  me  to  go  there,  I  mean.  She  did 
implied  no  very  superior  genius.  In  con*  not  know  I  should  have  been  so  miserable ; 
firmation  of  which  be  cited  Bob  Burton,  and  the  was  not  very  rich  (mamma,  I 
his  cousin,  "  the  idlest  dog  that  was  ever  mean) ;  and  I  could  do  nothing  else — I 
known,  and  yet  ‘a  gold-medal  man’  that  was  not  tit  for  a  governess.  But  it  is  all 

very  year."  *  over,  now,  and  I  am  very  happy  here - ” 

We  are  never  at  a  loss  for  examples  in  she  paused  a  little,  then  added,  “  and  I 

D - .justly  feeling  that  one  case  in  point  shill  soon  be  happier — I  am  going  home." 

is  worth  fifty  suppositions ;  and,  if  the  Alas !  for  the  young  heart  that — let  the 
examples  are  not  very  apposite,  why  a  I  religious  confidence  be  what  it  may — can 
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ny  kont  io  such  a  case  so  resignedly.  It  the  rase  of  the  Mayberries — the  disposition 
h^  been  evident  to  every  one,  from  the  for  “  arranging  our  friends’  affairs  ” 
first  week  of  Anne  Clifford's  return,  that  finding  an  innocent,  if  not  useful,  outlet  in 
her  days  were  numbered ;  and  the  poor  tlie  preparation  of  soups  and  jellies,  cns- 
girl  expressed  the  same  conviction,  with  tards  and  blancmanges,  the  writing  of  re- 
that  perfect  acquiescence  which  is,  per-  cipes,  giving  of  advice,  and  consequent 
haps,  the  saddest  proof  of  an  unhappy  life  consultations,  discussions,  and  arrange- 
tbat  the  t  oung  can  give.  meuts,  by  which  we  consider  ourselves 

Pictures  of  youthful  enthusiasts,  rejoic-  justified  in  assisting  or  worrying  our  ac- 
ing  and  triumphant  in  prospect  of  their  quaintances. 

etmal  home,  when  leaving  love  and  hope.  With  Aunt  Margaret  and  myself  Anne 
adoring  relatives,  and  fair  prospects,  be-  soon  grew  perfectly  friendly  and  confiden- 
hind — of  early  dying  saints,  panting  for  tial ;  and  almost  the  first  mark  of  her  en- 
tbe  admission  to  their  “Father's mansions"  tire  unreserve  towards  ns  was  her  disposi- 
— are  very  beautiful,  and  very  exciting,  tion  to  talk  of  her  sister;  and  the  subject, 
but  they  are,  also,  very  unreal.  A  few,  once  .entered  on,  proved  never  failing.  It 
there  may  be,  whose  spiritual  nature,  joined  was,  indeed,  now,  the  only  trouble  she  ad- 
to  their  spiritual  belief — whose  highly-  mitted  as  belonging  to  her  lot.  At  six- 
wrought  fieluigs,  united  with  “  an  exceed-  and-twenty  she  had  outlived  all  her  par¬ 
ing  measure  of  grace,"  have  conspired  to  sonal  griefs  and  cares,  hopes  and  fears, 
raise  to  this  ecsucy — capable  of  subduing  But,  Lucy — there  was  still  anxiety  and 
every  feeling  of  repugnance  to  death,  of  I  sorrow — and,  if  a  hope  of  longer  life  ever 
stifling  every  natural  hope  for  life  and  its  j  occurred,  it  was  only  on  this  account, 
jcys — but  very  few,  I  believe,  in  truth, 

they  are.  Almost  all  experience  is  on  the  {  “  Have  you  never  endeavoured  to  corre- 

otherside;  and  bitter  fruit,  indeed,  must  |  sp<  nd  with  her?"  I  said  one  day,  shortly 
earth  have  borne  to  that  young  man  or  j  after  we  had  begun  to  speak  on  the  sub- 
woman — saint  though  he  or  she  may  be —  1  ject;  “  it  would  be  such  a  comfort  to  you 
who  is  glad  to  exchange  it  even  fur  the  I  to  hear  something  of  her  condition  and 
trees  of  Paradise.  ,  prospects  from  herself.” 

The  above  little  conversation  occurred  I  “  1  wrote  one  letter,”  site  rep''ied,  “just 
after  Anne  Clifford  bad  been  some  months  |  after  she  married  ;  but  she  never  an- 
at  D - .  In  the  long,  dreary  winter,  swered  it.” 

indeed,  following  her  brother's  departure,  “  Perhaps  she  never  received  it  ?"  sud  I. 
and  while  he  was  seeking  health  in  sunny  “  Oh  !  she  must  have  done  so.  Indeed, 
climes,  we  bad  all  come  to  love  her  very  I  have  reason  to  know  it.  But  Lucy  and 
dearly.  I  were  never  like  sisters.  She  was  so 

Her  rough  jostling  with  the  world  had  much  younger ;  and  then  she  was  always 
relieved  the  poor  girl  of  her  diffidence  and  out,  and  1  was  always  at  home,  until  I 
hesitation  ;  and  she  was  now  reserved  only  went  to  live  with  Mrs.  Nettles ;  and,  after 
to  those  who  were  naturally  or  properly  that,  we  were  still  more  estranged.” 
repugnant  to  her ;  with  her  friends  she  “  Did  your  brother  never  write  ?”  pur- 
was  simply  cahn,  gentle,  self-sustained,  and  |  sued  I. 

enduring.  “  Yes,  he  also  wrote  one  letter,”  she  re- 

I  do  not  know  whether  Mrs.  Clifford  plied.  “  He  sent  it  to  my  mother  for  her 
was  pleased  or  otherwise  at  the  general  approval ;  and  she  inclosed  one  from  her- 
•ympathy  and  good-will  expressed  for  her  |  self.  They  have  never  written  since.” 
daughter ;  p  rliaps  she  was  satisfied,  at  |  “I  must  not  ask  what  they  wrote,”  I 
kast.  that  the  attentions  of  friends  and  '  said,  “  though,  perhaps,  yon  do  not  know,” 
neighbours  left  her  at  leisure  to  write  long  ]  “  They  did  not  write  very  angrily,"  she 

letters  to  her  son — her  usual  employment  |  answered ;  “  at  least,  Alfred  did  not.  But, 
at  this  time — and  was,  also,  not  sorry  that  indeed,  I  think  any  reproaches  would  be 
Anne  should  be  made  comfortable  without  easier  to  bear  than  this  indifference." 
much  trouble  or  expense  on  her  part.  “  It  is  very  dreadful,  indeed." 

'We  ladies  of  D - come  out  strong  on  “  I  scarcely  blame  Alfred,"  she  con- 

these  oocasions — as  may  have  been  seen  in  !  tinned ;  “  you  know  how  he  was  brought 
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up— to  think  of  no  one  but  himself.  Na,v, 
I  belieye  my  mother,  too,  thought  she  was 
doing  all  that  was  right  for  him,  and  all  of 
ns;  but,  oh  !  it  has  been  such  a  cold,  love¬ 
less  life  I  No  wonder  Lucy  should  have 
resented  it." 

“  And  you?”  I  said. 

"  Oh !"  she  replied,  “  there  was  a  time 
when  1  was  bitter  and  indignant;  bnt  that 
is  long  past.  You  remember  when  I  was 
a  little  girl.  Oh  !  then  I  almost  hated  all 
who  were  happier  than  my.self — who  bad 
the  happiness,  I  mean,  which  I  coveted, 
hut  was  debarred  from.  For  I  was  once 
just  as  ambitious  as  Alfred  ;  and,  like  him. 
too,  my  ambition  was  to  be  wise  and 
learned.  1  think  I  loved  knowledge  for  its 
own  sake.  Yes,  I  think  I  did.  But,  as¬ 
suredly,  not  quite  alone  for  its  own  sake ; 
and  it  is  many  years  now  since,  having 
learned  where  the  error  of  my  nature  lay, 
I  learned,  also,  to  be  thankful  that  circum¬ 
stances  had  kept  me  in  the  safe  and  thorny 
path ;  for  I  might,  like  him,  have  grown 
cold  and  selBsh.  And  it  is  better,  much 
better,  to  be  lonely  in  trial  and  humiliation, 
than  lonely  in  triumph  and  honour — to  be 
apart,  and  estranged,  because  one  is  not 
loved,  than  because  one  cannot  love— to 
miss  all  one’s  aims,  and  hopes,  and  wishes, 
and  bow  to  disappointment — than  to  gain 
them  all,  and  be  raised,  at  the  same  time, 
above  sympathy,  companionship,  and  affec¬ 
tion.” 

”  Bnt  it  need  not  be  so,”  I  urged. 

No,  no,  assuredly  not.  It  is  not  even 
often  so,  I  hope ;  but  there  are  some  na¬ 
tures  which  require  the  curb  and  rein.  1 
suppose  I  am  one  of  them ;  so  I  have  mer¬ 
cifully  been  taught  to  say,  '  Sweet  are  the 
uses  of  adversity.’  ” 


A  Bollfisch’s  Near — Once  we  remember  to 
have  found  a  nest  of  a  bullnnch  in  a  rose-tree.  It 
resembled  a  mother-of-pearl  shell,  containing 
four  blue  pearls ;  a  rose,  glistening  with  dew- 
drops,  hung  above  it.  The  male  bullfinch  re¬ 
mained  immoveable  upon  a  neighbouring  shrub, 
iike  a  purple  and  azure  flower.  These  objects 
were  reflected  in  the  water  of  a  pond,  with  the 
shade  of  a  nut-tree,  which'served  as  back-ground 
to  the  scene,  and  behind  which  we  observed  the 
breaking  of  dawn.  Qod  gave  us,  in  this  littie 
picture,  an  idea  of  the  graces  with  which  He  has 
adorned  Nature. — ChaUamMtuul. 
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Then  sing,  ye  birds;  sing,  sing  a  joyous  song, 
And  let  tlie  young  lambs  bound. 

As  to  the  tabor's  sound. 

We,  in  thought,  will  Join  your  throng. 

Old  Souq. 

As  if  we  had  no  birds,  or  buds,  or  blossoms 
here,  indeed ;  as  if  London  looked  and  acted 
just  the  Slime  from  spring  to  summer,  and 
so  on  through  autumn  to  winter;  as  if  the 
country  and  country  folks  only  possessed 
and  enjoyed  green  bushes,  green  peas,  and 
young  lambs ;  as  if  (Heaven  pity  your 
ignorance  !j  there  was  nothing  going  on  in 
the  world  worth  noticing,  except  sowing 
spring  wheat  and  pruning  old  orchards ; 
j  ist  as  if  we  had  no  biting  blasts  of  cold, 
cutting  easterly  winds,  and  no  fruit-trees 
to  be  damaged  by  hail-showers,  or  never 
a  dust-storm,  worth,  according  to  your 
country  proverb,  “each  peck,  a  King’s 
ransom,”  but  which  we  should  be  only  too 
glad  to  dispose  of  at  any  price ;  as  if  spring 
time  was  not,  in  London,  the  most  conse¬ 
quential,  the  most  bu'tliiig,  and  important 
of  all  the  seasons — nay,  as  if  it  was  not 
the  season  par  excellence  ! 

The  approach  of  spring  to  yon,  oh, 
rural  and  guileless  country  reader!  is 
known  by  the  thawing  of  brooks  and 
ponds,  by  the  cawing  of  rooks  and  the 
migration  of  winter  pets,  by  the  bleating 
of  young  kids  and  the  scent  of  newly- 
turned  earth,  by  pendant  catkins  banging 
Irom  leafless  branches,  and  by  the  sbep- 
herd-like  crook  of  the  fern  pushing  np 
through  the  slowly- softening  ground. 
Well,  we,  too,  hear  the  cheerful  chirpiug 
of  birds,  though  it  be  but  the  twittering 
of  sparrows — black,  bold  beggars  ;  and  the 
elms  and  larches  in  our  parks,  dirty  and 
dingy-barked  though  they  be,  never  forget 
to  put  forth  buds,  each  in  their  season; 
and,  from  generation  to  generation,  the 
pale,  frail,  pink,  waxen  blossoms  of  the 
almond  gladden  many  young — aye,  and 
old  hearts,  too — in  the  squares  and  terraces 
that  surround  the  stately  homes  of  western 
London. 

Is  that  all?  Oh,  no!  not  nearly  all. 
We  have  men,  and  women  too,  hut  chiefly 
men,  who  bring  ns,  from  the  green  Helds, 
roots  of  the  pale  primrose,  all  a  blowing 
and  a-growing ;  and  we  meet  girls  basket- 
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Uden  with  tweet  violet*  and  drooping  I 
nowdropa,  that  lend  into  our  noitrils  a  ' 
breath  of  the  freah  meadow*  from  whence  ! 
the/  were  gathered ;  and  cart*  come  round  ' 
the  inburba,  treating  u*  with  a  eight  ofj 
our  old  favourite*,  wood  anemonea,  atranee 
orchida,  and  foxglove*.  Now,  too,  the  old 
garden  of  the  Convent  (modemiz>‘d  long  I 
ago.  and  corrupted  into  Covent  Garden) 
re-blooma;  and  if  Melrose,  to  be  seen 
aright,  mnat  be  viaited,  according  to  Scott, 
by  the  pale  moonlight,  sure  we  are  that 
spring  U  the  time  to  inspect  our  floral 
arcade. 

In  the  full  height  of  sultry  autumn, 
when  peaches  hang,  good  reader,  by  hun- ! 
dreds  on  your  walls  and  on  mine,  and  our 
greenhouses  are  laden  with  black  bunches 
of  all  but  Hambro’  grapes — when,  if  we 
cannot  gather  pines  from  our  own  pine-  ; 
turns,  we  may,  at  least,  buy  them  for 
sixpence  apiece  at  any  stall  we  pass,  down  ' 
many  of  our  leading  thoroughfares.  We  ' 
say,  when  the  hot  breath  of  summer  has  * 
fructified  and  flllrd  our  gardens  with  pro¬ 
fusion,  we  turn  carelessly  from  such  shows 
in  shops,  and  refuse  to  go  out  of  our  way 
to  inspect  them ;  but  now,  when  Nature 
sleeps,  and  the  ground  seems  iron-bound — 
fast  held  in  fetters — and  every  out-of-door 
leaf  shivers  in  the  sweeping,  driving  winds 
that  rush  past  it — now  we  regard,  with 
reverential  admiration,  the  good  things  so 
carefully  exhibited  in  this  palace  of  won¬ 
ders.  Ilere,  between  rows  of  the  darkest 
of  dark  green  moss,  wrapped  in  delicately- 
coloured  papers,  lie  small,  foreign-looking 
apple* — waxen  models  of  beauty — tinted  j 
pink  and  white,  like  the  cheek  of  a  blush¬ 
ing  maiden ;  there,  inclosed  in  wool,  re¬ 
poses  a  bunch  of  sweet  water- grapes,  with 
the  bloom  still  fresh  on  every  side  ;  and,  in  ' 
a  small  basket  to  the  left,  we  see  straw¬ 
berries,  at  we  won't  say  how  much  the 
ounce.  Ahl  well-a-dayt  we  cannot  help 
thinking,  as  our  eye  rests  on  them,  of  the 
rick,  restless  sufferer,  to  whom  some  hand 
of  affection  will  doubtless  carry  them. 
Heaven  help,  and  pity,  and  restore  them, 
we  say,  or  give  grace  and  resignation  to 
the  kind  hearts  that  will  mourn  for  the 
dead. 

And  then  you  may  see  there,  too,  small, 
short  bundles  of  red  rhubarb,  with  its 
round,  crinkled,  and  intensely  yellow  top- 
knot  of  leaves  at  the  upper  end — a  very 


different  vegetable  to  the  coarse,  green, 
tliick  sticks  that  the  costermongers  will 
be  hawking  about  the  streets  in  some  two 
months’  time. 

French  beans  and  new  potatoes,  both  in 
baskets,  are  there,  of  course  ;  and,  as  to 
flowers  I  why  one  might  fancy,  almost 
(‘tis  only  the  cruel,  cold  wind,  rushing 
round  the  comer,  undeceives  us),  that  it 
was  June.  The  “  Frencliman’s  darling"  is 
there,  and  such  hyacinths  I  springing  out 
of  baskets  of  moss,  and  pale  narcissi, 
and  sweet  sweet-briar  bushes  (in  fancy 
pots),  and  gold  and  silver  fish,  frisking 
round  the  aquariums,  and  parrots  chatter¬ 
ing,  and  such  a  fine,  flowery,  country,  freah 
smeU  about  the  whole  place. 

Then,  outside  stand  the  nut  and  orange- 
sellers,  looking  blue  and  wintry  still,  but 
glad  of  the  lengthening  days;  and  near 
them  are  stalls  displaying  hop  roots  and 
long,  straggling,  creeping  plants,  and 
crocus  bulbs,  and  marvellous  Id.  packets 
of  seeds,  all  warranted,  where  Young 
England  comes  on  half  -  holidays,  and 
invests  his  carefully  -  saved  shilling  to 
decorate  his  own  garden,  6  feet  by  4,  in 
some  dingy  back  ground  in  Cam^rwell 
or  Hoxton ;  for  digging,  and  trenching, 
and  transplanting  will  be  carried  on 
vigorously  in  many  quarters  now,  and  the 
old  spring  mania  of  gardening  takes  pos- 
ses'-ion  of  all  hearts — 'tis  an  epidemic  that 
visits  every  London  family  as  regularly  as 
the  season  itself,  and,  if  the  returns  in 
flowers  be  not  equivalent  to  the  labour 
bestowed,  at  least,  it  carries  the  workers 
for  awhile  into  those  far-off  fields  where 
flowers  do  flourish  and  where  quietness 
reigns,  and  where  (though  bitter  experience 
has  taught  us  the  fallacy  of  our  dreams) 
the  imagination  of  man  has  ever  delighted 
to  believe  that  innocence  and  happiness 
continually  abide. 

Now  old  Widow  Scroggins  re-tubs  her 
nettle-geranium,  which  is  to  serve  all  the 
summer  as  a  window-blind  as  well  as  a 
companion  in  her  lonely  room.  The  shaky 
old  man  in  the  back  kitchen  has  also 
I  scraped  the  road,  to  renovate  his  pots ; 
and  little  fingers  have  covered  the  yard 
I  with  sticks,  by  whose  sides,  by-and-by, 
I  strangely- shaped  letters  will  spring  up  in 
'  all  the  glories  of  small  salad. 

'  Westminster  women,  too,  go  about  with 
I  huge,  heavy  baskets  on  their  heads,  car- 
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rjring  rare,  delicate  greenhouse  plants  in 
pots,  ranged  in  pyramidal  form,  and  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  winds  by  sheets  of  thick 
paper,  carefully  packed  round  the  back. 
Such  bargains  they  bring,  and  such  ex¬ 
changes  are  made ! — a  hat,  a  coat,  and  a 
pair  of  trousers  will  buy  up  nearly’  their 
whole  stock,  and  relieve  you  of  ancieiu 
garments  at  the  same  time. 

Now,  too,  though  you  may  know  it  nut, 
London  matrons  are  making  household 
alterations  and  arrangements  for  the  ensu¬ 
ing  year.  Knowest  thou  aught  of  this 
purgatorial  purihcatiou — this  spring-time 
intrusion  of  mops,  and  bnishes,  and  soaps 
into  the  privacy  of  the  domestic  ark — this 
protracted  three  weeks'  washing-day — this 
be-drcaded,  be-tiring,  and  be-wildering 
springtide  cleansing  ?  If  so,  thou  knowest, 
by  many  secret  but  certain  signs,  how  the 
fatal  day  approaches,  when  wbitewashers 
and  charwomen  usurp  all  authority  in  the 
house — when  carpets  depart,  and  the  best 
furniture  is  not,  being  swathed  in  many- 
coloured  rags,  and  defended  from  dust  and 
splashes  by  every  available  cover  that  can 
be  canght — bow  pearlash,  and  sandstone, 
and  furniture  oils,  and  silk  cloths,  and 
woollen  squares,  and  dry  rags,  form  the 
staple  subjects  of  conversation  in  domestic 
circles  —how  cupboards  no  longer  conceal 
their  stores,  or  wardrobes  escape  inspection 
— bow  burning,  and  tearing,  and  giving 
away,  go  hand  in  band  with  this  scrub¬ 
bing,  and  cleaning,  and  general  stock¬ 
taking  of  home — how  the  mistress  bustles, 
and  the  maids  bustle,  and  you,  too, 
bustle — to  get  out  of  the  way.  For  pen, 
and  ink,  and  paper  have  all  been  los', 
or  mislaid — all  the  same  to  you,  you  know, 
for  the  time  being — in  this  general  inUiix 
of  strangers  and  deluge  of  washing  waters  ; 
and  you  go  wandering,  like  the  dickybird 
of  olden  days,  hoping  to  hud  rest  else¬ 
where,  but  depart  only  to  And,  like  him, 
no  place,  even  abroad,  for  the  sole  of  your 
foot.  The  cry  there,  too,  being  water, 
water  everywhere.  And  huge,  heavy  lad 
ders  are  standing  against  the  outsides  of 
the  houses ;  and  big  men,  with  brushes  and 
pails,  are  splashing  tbete,  too;  and  soapy 
streams  run  down  the  walls  and  across 
the  pavement  And  you  return  in  despair, 
and  find  the  fires  all  extinguished,  and 
gold  shavings  in  the  clean,  shining  grate, 
and  white  luuslin  curtains  hanging  at 


windows  through  which  the  cold  wind 
whistles  still,  and  the  whole  house  redolent 
with  that  fresh,  earthy,  soft  soapy  smell 
which  inevitably  attends  these  turniiig^s- 
out  Your  feet  are  dirty,  but  the  new 
door-mat  dare  never  be  soiled  by  yon, 
who  have  forgotten,  as  usual,  to  use  the 
scraper  by  the  garden-gate. 

The  parlour  carpet  has  just  been  steamed, 
or  beaten,  or  shaken.  How  dare  you  dare 
to  tread  upon  its  renovated  surface  ?  The 
chintz  upon  sofa  and  arm-chairs  has  been 
re -calendered;  'tis  impiossible  for  you  to  be 
the  first  to  crease  its  immaculate  surface. 

I  n  despair,  you  retire  to  your  chamber,  and 
find  dimity  hangings  instead  of  moreen 
curtains,  a  white  quilt  instead  of  your 
eider-down  cover,  and  cold,  clean  Irish 
sheets,  and  newly-washed  blankets.  For 
once,  you  wish  you  were  a  woman,  and 
possessed  a  flannel  petticoat,  in  which  to 
enwrap  your  shivering  body,  and  retire,  at 
length,  fairly  worn  out,  and  wondering 
why  dirt  should  occasion  so  much  sorrow 
in  the  world,  and  end  by  dreaming  that  a 
man,  with  a  mop  and  a  pail  of  water,  is 
busily  performing  ablutions  upon  jour 
sacred  person. 

Now,  too,  that  winter  is  past,  and  this 
great  annual  cleaning  over,  the  general 
migration  of  maids  commences ;  and  not  of 
maids  only,  for  the  men-servaiits.  as  well  as 
the  strangers  who  stand  about  the  gates, 
are  also  tip-toe  with  expectation,  and  ready, 
in  these  degenerate  days,  to  toss  up  any  old 
situation  for  a  new  one  that  promises  an 
increase  of  wages — beg  pardon  ;  we  mean 
salary — never  for  a  moment  considering  the 
proporiionate  increase  of  work.  Heigho  ! 
once  upon  a  time,  two  sets  of  servants  used 
to  serve  a  man’s  lifetime ;  but  now,  such 
talcs  sound  mythical,  and  border  upon  the 
romantic.  Why,  one  could  actually  have 
had  time  to  grow  fond  of,  and  interested 
in,  one's  domestics;  but  now,  here  to-day 
and  gone  to-morrow  is  the  motto,  and  an 
earnest  expectation  of  the  approaching 
season,  with  its  chance  of  a  higher  position 
and  greater  liberty,  is,  alas  I  the  chief 
object  with  too  many.  For  now,  you 
know,  will  come  in  all  the  grand  old  fami¬ 
lies,  fVom  the  castles  and  halls,  and  the 
manors,  and  the  rectories— the  Caven¬ 
dishes,  and  the  Sydneys,  and  the  Herberts 
— and  the  Drawing  Rooms  will  be  held,  and 
the  }  onng  beauties  pres>.  nted  to  her  Ma- 
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jMty ;  and  St.  James's  wUl  be  alive  with 
carriages,  and,  possibly,  young  countesses 
and,  maybe,  even  future  duchesses,  will  be 
passing  down  through  thickly-planted  rows 
of  admirers ;  and  the  best  jewels  will  be 
glittering,  and  the  biggest  footmen  and 
the  bonniest  bouquets  will  be  displayed,  all 
in  London  town  in  spring  time.  And  when 
the  trees  are  greenest,  and  parks  are  filled 
with  their  tlmusands  of  fair  riders,  and 
bold  men,  on  magnificent,  if  all  but  un¬ 
manageable.  chargers — when  the  golden¬ 
haired,  fair-faced,  elegantly -dressed  children 
of  the  nobility  walk,  with  their  coquettish 
maids,  on  the  shores  of  the  prettiest  piece 
of  artiricial  water  in  the  world — the  sight- 
seeker  may  wander  farther  and  fare  worse 
than  by  paying  a  visit  to  town. 

Spring  time  in  town,  at  a  consumptive 
hospital,  for  instance ;  when  the  dying  days 
draw  near,  and  many  golden  cords  are 
being  loosened!  Yon,  too,  in  the  country 
know  what  this  sad,  cruel  disease  means, 
and  how  hard  May  Hill  is  to  pass  for  such 
I  patients ;  but  yon  do  not  know,  as  we  do, 

I  how  sad  is  the  sight  of  hundreds  massed 

together,  all  dying  of  one  disease;  and  how 
helpless  and  how  touching  the  scene,  of 
scores  passing  away  simultaneously  at  the 
breaking  forth  of  spring.  Some  joy  in  the 
aoiTow  there  is  that  so  many  comforts  are 
theirs— so  much  sympathy  for  so  much 
suffering.  Yet,  all  in  the  midst  of  our 
bustle,  and  beauty,  and  life,  these  are 
silently  and  certainly  fading  away.  Let 
ns  hope  and  pray  that  tliey  may  at  last 
awake  in  that  eternal  spring  of  never- 
fading  bliss  and  glory,  that  shall  endure 
for  ever,  world  without  end  I 

_ M.  S.  R. 

Thb  Gohbolas  of  Vkkici _ The  famed  gon¬ 

dola,  which  so  many  poets  hare  sang,  la  per-  | 
hapa  the  must  dehghtfhl  conveyance  that  ever  > 
was  invented.  The  quiet  progressive  movement,  | 
the  wonderful  address  with  which  the  boatmen  | 
conduct  their  charge  through  the  narrow  canals,  : 
amidst  crowds  of  bargea  boats.  &c.,  which  are  j 
constantly  obstructing  your  route,  the  nicety  . 
1  with  whi^  they  measure  distances  in  the  most  I 

intricate  situations,  turning  the  sharp  cornem, 
and  paddling  through  apertures  which  you  think 
impracticable,  without  ever  touching  the  objects 
that  seem  to  oppose  your  passaga  give  you  the 
most  agrreaiile  sensations  of  pleasure  and  se- 
enrity.  The  price  of  a  gondola  with  two  men  Is 
only  flve  francs  a  day;  they  are  not.  Indeed,  now 
drsaeed  in  the  picturesque  garb  ol  former  daya 
but  their  ordinary  attire  is  well  compensated  by 
their  utility,  which,  in  the  present  humble  days 
of  Venetian  fortnnes.  is  more  Important. 


LOVE  OR  HATE. 

IN  SIX  parts. 

Vt.  AND  LAST. — THB  BAVBIt  KBAOBBD. 

No.  love  is  no  such  soulless  clod; 

Living,  perfected,  it  ahaii  rise; 

Traasligured  in  the  ligiit  of  Uon, 

And  lending  glory  to  the  skies. 

And  that  which  makes  this  life  so  sweet. 
Shall  render  Heaven's  joy  complete. 

“And  so  you  two  young  things  have 
made  it  up  again  all  right,  eh  ?”  asked 
Mr.  Beaumont,  as  he  entered  the  room 
where  the  two  lovers  sat  side  by  side. 

“  1  hope  so,”  murmured  Frances,  while 
Edgar,  holding  her  hand  tightly,  answered 
aloud — 

“  There  has  been  little  to  make  up,  sir — 
only  a  few  misunderstandings,  on  ea^  side, 
to  explain.” 

“  Which  has  been  done  satisfactorily  ? 
That’s  well.” 

“  Yes ;  but  we  have  still  a  source  of  much 
uneasiness — a  great  diflSculty  before  us, 
from  which  there  appears  but  one  hope  of 
extrication.  If  you - " 

“  I  understand.  If  I  will  help  yon  ? 
Ah  I  that’s  the  way  of  the  world.  People 
get  into  scrapes  by  their  own  self-will,  and 
then  go  to  some  one  else  to  lift  them  out. 
Well,  it  can’t  be  avoided,  I  suppose;  so 
now  tell  me  what  you  want." 

“  To  know  how  best  to  act  with  regard 
to  Major  Beaumont.” 

*'  Tell  him  the  truth,  lad— tell  him  the 
truth.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  too 
much  concealment  already.” 

“  Yes— yes,”  cried  Frances.  “  But  what 
will  ha  say  ?” 

“  Ah  I  child,  yon  should  have  thought 
of  that  before,”  replied  the  old  man  ;  then, 
when  he  saw  his  niece's  face  droop  and 
sadden,  ha  continued,  kindly — “  Come,  do 
not. despair.  It  is  useless  sorrowing  over 
the  past,  except  as  it  may  teach  us  wisdom 
for  the  future.  The  present  is  our  imme¬ 
diate  concern,  and  it  will  aid  us  little  in 
dealing  with  that,  to  think  how  we  should 
act  now,  if  circumstances  were  different. 
What  do  yon  propose,  Mr.  Staunton  ?” 

*'  I  scarcely  know ;  the  only  expedient 
seems  a  dangerous  one — that  I  should  go 
to  Major  Beaumont,  and  ask  him  for  his 
daughter's  hand.” 

“  Dangerous,  indeed  1  Why,  he  would 
decline  at  onoe,  and  for  ever,  and  make  the 
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Tint  so  onpIeaMnt,  as  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bilitj  of  repeating  it.  No — no,  that  won’t 
do.” 

“  I  feared  not ;  but,  then,  what  is  to  be 
done  ?”  said  the  young  iqan  despairingly, 
clasping  his  companion’s  hand  even  more 
firmly,  as  if,  by  the  mere  power  of  his 
grasp,  he  could  hold  her,  alike,  out  of  the 
reach  of  her  father  and  her  position. 

“Yes — what  is  to  be  done?”  And 
Frances  looked  up  anxiously  in  her  uncle's 
face. 

“  I  know  not,  unless — what  should  you 
think  of  my  going  to  Burnley  ?” 

“  The  very  best  thing  possible." 

“  The  only  thing.  Oh  1  uncle,  if  you 
would,”  exclaimed  the  lovers  simulta¬ 
neously.  And  the  banker  smiled  and 
shook  his  bead. 

“You  are  willing  to  trust  me,  then? 
Well,  you  might  do  worse,  perhaps ;  but 
beware  of  expecting  too  much.  Your 
father  was  always  a  little  bit  obstinate, 
and  I  do  not  imagine  he'has  altered  much 
in  his  old  age.  However,  I  will  do  my 
best,  and  see  wbat  can  be  effected." 

“  Thank  you — thank  yon,  uncle ;  then 
I  have  little  fear.” 

“  Ah,  well  I  I  hope  I  am  doing  right 
I  only  want  to  see  yon  happy.  This  may 
not  be  exactly  the  way  1  should  have 
chosen,  but  we  must  let  people  enjoy  them¬ 
selves  in  their  own  way,  I  suppose.” 

“  I  am  Very,  very  happy  ”  And  Frances 
blushed,  and  smiled,  and  I.^ked  affection¬ 
ately  at  Edgar. 

“  I  do  believe  yon  ar.  ,  aad  that  con¬ 
soles  me  for  a  great  deal  of  which  I  should 
otherwise  disapprove ;  and  you  have  al¬ 
ready  suffered  so  much,  that  it  is  surely 
unnecessary  to  moralize  upon  the  errors 
and  follies  you  have  both  committed,  and 
both,  I  trust,  repent.  Let  ns  only  h'  pe 
and  resolve  that  the  past  shall  be  a  lesson 
for  the  future.  But  now  to  business.  You 
and  I,  Frances,  will  start  for  Burnley  to¬ 
morrow,  and,  if  possible,  prepare  the  Major 
to  receive  you,  Staunton,  on  Thurnday. 
This,  at  present,  seems  to  me  to  be  our 
best  plan.  Can  yon  suggest  a  better  ?” 

“  'There  can  be  no  better,  sir,  if  only  you 
will  do  ns  so  much  kindness.” 

And  thus,  no  more  advantageous  course 
offering  itself,  Mr.  Beaumont's  was  adopted; 
and  he  and  his  niece  went  down  into  the 
country  on  the  following  day. 


As  might  be  expected,  the  soldier  was 
very  glad  to  see  his  brother,  and  received 
iiim  with  great  hospitality  and  kindness, 
and  was  even  more  affectionate  than  usual 
towards  bis  daughter,  whom  he  was  de¬ 
lighted  to  have  back  again.  Nevertheless, 
the  first  day  passed,  and  neither  of  the 
visitors  bad  courage  to  broach  the  subject 
which  occupied  all  their  thoughts. 

On  Thursday  morning,  however,  the 
banker  felt  that  this  silence  could  not  be 
allowed  to  continue  longer,  so  be  sought  a 
private  interview  with  bis  brother;  and 
then,  having  once  opened  the  matter, 
pleaded  the  cause  o(  his  prot^gis  with  won¬ 
derful  tact  and  perseverance. 

“  It  is  useless,  William.  I  would  rather 
see  the  child  in  her  grave.”  cried  the 
soldier  passionately,  as  his  brother  paused. 

“Hush — hush!  You  do  not  mt  an  what 
you  say,  Henry;  'the  youth  is  sensible, 
gentlemanly,  and  well-principled,  and,  if 
his  conduct  continues  satisfactory,  of  which 
1  have  no  doubt,  I  shall  take  him  into 
partnership  at  the  end  of  twelve  months, 
and  then  he  will  be  a  match  which  even 
}  ou  need  not  scorn.” 

“But  his  birth!  Good  heaven!  A 
peasant’s  son  aspire  to  my  daughter's  handl 
By  all  that’s  great,  William,  you  must  be 
mad  to  propose  such  a  dishonour  to  our 
ancestry.” 

“  I  think  more  of  the  living  tlian  the 
dead,  in  this  case.” 

“Pshaw,  clap-trap!  The  living  would 
not  be  wbat  they  are,  but  for  the  dead. 
Past  generations  have  done  much  more  for 
us  than  even  the  present  or  future  will  do ; 
but  this  is  folly.  I  tell  you  it  shall  not  be ; 
and  if  Frances  dares  to  dis(>bey  me,  on  her 
bead  be  the  punishment,  and  my  curse.” 

“  Silence,  silence,  Henry.  What  I  curse 
your  own  child  ?” 

“  Yes,  a  thousand  times — yes,  if  she  dare 
to  set  my  command  at  defiance,  and  wed 
this  plebrian  scamp.  But,  no  I  she  will 
not  attempt  it.  The  Beaumonts  were  ever 
a  proud  race,  and  she  will  not  deny  her 
blood,  and  wed  herself  to  shame.’’ 

“  You  are  talking  wildly — unreasonably 
— poverty  is  no  shame.” 

“  No,  uot  when  co-npensated  for  by  other 
advantages — birth,  iiitiuence,  pmitiou.  But 
this  man  has  none  of  these ;  he  is  a  mere 
pensioner  on  your  bounty.  And  then  his 
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iiunilyt  BahT'  And  the  speaker  tamed  “What,  then?  Yon  tay  nothing  can  I 

away  with  a  gesture  and  accent  of  diagntt.  shake  yonr  determination.”  of  p 

“Yon  are  blindly,  wilfully  prejudiced,”  “And  do  yon  never  say  more  than  yon  fnl 

said  the  banker  impatiently.  “  It  is  use-  ought  ?  Come,  Will,’’  as  the  old  man  kept  Edj 

leas  to  talk  to  yon.  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Staun-  bis  place  sternly,  “  you  should  make  allow-  oth( 

ton’s  family  are  very  much  honoured  and  ance  for  a  hot-blooded  soldier,  who  is  more  but 

respected."  used  to  action  than  thought.  Come,  what  i 

“  No  doubt.  Everybody  is  respectable  is  it  you  wish  me  to  do  ?  ”  moi 

now-a-days — even  the  street-sweeper — but  “  To  forgive  your  child,  and - ”  prei 

1  will  not  have  my  daughter  marry  A  sharp  whistle.  1 

snob - ’’  “  And  let  her  marry  the  man  she  loves.”  and 

“  Yon  will  repent  this  obstinacy  when  “  How  the  devil  came  she  to  love  him,  par 

yon  see  her  suffering.”  a - ”  ma 

“  Never.  Suffering  brought  upon  herself,  “  Now,  if  you  have  any  hope  of  being  for 

by  herself,  is  her  own  affair.  If  she  sows  reasonable,  don't  lash  yourself  into  a  fury  tbs 

the  wind,  let  her  reap  the  whirlwind.”  again,  by  calling  names.  It  is  not  the  of 

“  You  are  sowing  the  wind."  wisest  thing,  perhaps,  the  poor  girl  could  for 


“  Pshaw  I  I  am  only  performing  my  have  done.  But  it  is  done,  and  the  best 
duty.  No  man  should  suffer  his  child  to  must  be  made  of  it.  I  am  willing  to  do 
sacrifice  herself  by  a  disgraceful  marriage.”  my  part." 

“Thongh  he  may  sacrifice  her  himself  (A  muttered  something,  which  the 
to  gratify  bis  empty  pride,"  said  the  banker,  speaker  did  not  choose  to  hear,  but  went 
with  bitter  emphasis.  on.) 

“As  yon  like;  but  it  is  idle  pursuing  “Consider,  she' is  our  only  heir — Isabella 
the  subject,  William.  Nothing  can  alter  being  so  well  provided  for  by  her  mother's 
my  determination  one  iota.  As  I  said  be-  family,  and  her  wealthy  marriage — and 
fore,  sooner  than  she  should  marry  that  surely  we  are  rich  enough  to  let  the  child 
man,  I  would  see  Frances  in  her  grave."  wed  for  happiness.” 

“  And  you  will  see  her  there,  and  not  be  “  But  would  she  be  happy  ?" 
the  first  or  last  parent  who,  for  the  sake  “  I  think  and  believe  so." 
of  pride  and  prejudice,  has  broken  his  “  She  is  so  young,  so  inexperienced ;  and 
daughter's  heart.  But  I  will  be  no  party  then  she  knows  so  little  of  him,  or  he  cl 
to  such  cruelty  ;  and,  although  one  mother  her." 

bore  us,  one  cradle  held  us,  and,  through  “  Yes,  but  that  little  has  been  eventful ; 
childhood,  youth,  and  age,  we  have  been  at  any  rate,  I  believe  that  opposition  would 
one  in  heart  and  affection ;  yet  I  tell  you,  only  strengthen  a  love  in  which,  for  all  its 
Henry  Beaumont,  that,  whenever  you  cast  want  of  worldly  wisdom,  I  cannot  help 
off  your  child,  and  break  her  he.-.rt  fur  the  sympathizing.  Still,  if  you  wish  it — and, 
gratification  of  an  evil  and  unholy  passion,  under  all  circumstances,  it  might  be  wise 
from  that  hour  you  have  nolonger  a  Wther;  — let  them  wait  awhile." 


for,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  sacred  “  Well,  if  it  must  bo  so — if  he  really  is  y< 

tie  shall  be  as  if  it  had  never  been.”  what  you  say,  and  Frances  avows  to  me 

And  William  rose  and  walked,  with  a  that  her  happiness  depends  upon  it — let  it 
steady,  indignant  step,  towards  the  door,  be  as  yon  propose.  If^  at  the  end  of  twelve 


memories  of  happy,  boy  ish  days  in  the  old  will  withdraw  my  opposition.  I  can  con- 
soldier’s  heart.  He  thought  rapidly  for  a  cede  no  more.”  ft 

moment;  pride  and  affection  warred  toge-  “It  is  a  long  time  to  wait;  still,  with 

ther,  but  early  recollections  conquered,  and  youth  and  hope  to  support  them,  the  time  ^ 

be  iwlled  back  his  brother.  will  pass  quickly  and  profitably.  I  am 

“  Stay — stay,  William,”  he  said.  “  Do  well  satisfied,  not  more  for  them,  Henry, 
not  he  hasty.  Give  me  time  to  think.”  than  for  you — yon  have  won  over  your 
"  To  what  purpose — to  work  yourself  up  besetting  sin  a  glorious  victory.  May  God 
to  the  utterance  of  yet  cruder,  more  violent,  bless  it."  And  the  two  old  brothers  shook 
and  wicked  words  ?”  hands  cordially,  though  with  moistened  P 

“  No,  no."  eyes.  d 


I 
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the  magnet  which  attracts  each  to  the 
other — 1  cannot  imagine.  Yet  1  am  very 
thankful.  My  last  trouble  is  removed." 

And  she  bent  down  her  head  and  thought 
deeply. 

ITes;  strange  as  the  news  appeared,  it 
was,  nevertheless,  true.  Sir  Henry  and 
Marian  were  really  affianced.  They  had 
met  in  Germany,  where  the  latter  bad 
gone  for  the  benefit  of  her  health— uncon¬ 
sciously  choosing  the  pretty  Rhine  town  of 
Coblentz,  to  which  the  baronet  had  also 
hastened  in  the  first  moments  of  his  disap- 
pmntment.  Here  they  became  acquainted, 
and  were,  in  due  time,  betrothed.  His 
love  and  support  were  precious  boons  to 
the  lovely  girl,  and  be  found  in  her  quiet 
yet  deep  and  self-reliant  nature,  the  mental 
stamina  he  so  much  required,  as  well  a.s 
that  perfect  repose  and  peace  which  had 
been  wan'ing  in  his  engagement  with 
Frances.  So,  everything  being  arranged 
for  their  union,  they  returned  to  England, 
and  wrote  to  their  friends,  among  whom 
were  Frances  and  her  uncle. 

Thus  the  last  cloud  passed  from  between 
our  heroine  and  her  happiness,  as  she  sot, 
on  that  calm  aotnmn  trtmmg,  with  her 
father,  unde,  and  lover,  pon^ng  grate¬ 
fully  on  the  undeserved  blessings  she  had 
been  permitted  to  enjoy. 

Glorioudy  broke  t^  eventful  moniog 
which  was  to  seal  the  fisle  of  the  l<wen, 
and  the  little  towa  wwe  astir  betimes; 
wreaths  were  hung  across  the  streets,  and 
the  old  church  was  beautifully  decorated. 

It  was  not  a  fine  or  grand  wedding; 
and  some  sight-  loving  people  were  disap¬ 
pointed  ;  but  the  minority,  who  had  known 
and  cherished  the  bride  from  childhood, 
were  well  satisfied  with  her  evident  bliss. 

And  she  was  happy  also.  The  perfect 
confidence  and  unity  now  existing  between 
herself  and  Edgar  had  supplied  the  only 
element  wanting  in  their  union.  Trial 
and  grief  had  thoroughly  chastened  the 
characters  of  both,  and  taught  them  to 
look  higher  than  earth  for  strength  to  per¬ 
severe  in  the  right  course  upon  which  they 
had  entered ;  and,  as  tliey  knelt  at  the 
altar,  and  consecrated  their  lives  to  each 
other,  they  forgot  not  the  Great  Author 
and  Giver  of  all  Goodness,  and  that  earthly 
happiness,  although  beautiful  and  precious, 
should  be  but  a  preparation  for  the  eternal 
bliss  of  Heaven. 
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“  Pride  may  be  allowed  to  this  or  that  degree, 
else  a  man  cannot  keep  np  hia  dignity.  It  is  net 
pride  that  is  to  be  blamed,  but  excess  of  the 
same."— Jobs  Seldon. 

“  It  is  pride  that  fills  the  world  with  so  much 
harshness  and  severity.” — Blaib. 

The  remnant  proceeds  of  pride. 

And  pride  proceeds  of  the  deTU, 

Thus,  alway,  tliey  proceed  of  eviL 

David  Lihosat,  bom  1490,  died  IS.ISi— 
I  Side  TaiU. 

That  poison  font,  of  bnbbling  pride,  doth  lie 
So  In  my  swelling  breast,  that  only  I 
Fawn  on  myself,  and  others  do  despise ; 

Yet  pride,  I  think,  doth  not  my  soul  pessesa, 
which  looks  too  oft  in  his  unflattering  glass. 

Sib  Philip  Sidket,  bora  1554,  died  l.'iSS _ 

[Sonnets. 

So  proud  she  shyned  in  her  princely  state. 
Looking  to  heaven,  for  earth  she  did  dlsdaync ; 
And  sitting  high,  for  lowly  she  did  liate. 

•  •  •  • 

With  pride  ao  did  she  swell; 

And  thnndering  Jove,  that  bigb  In  heaven  doth 
dwell. 

And  wield  the  world,  she  daymed  for  her  sire — 
Or  if  that  any  else  Jove  (zeeil— 

For  to  tlie  highest  she  did  still  aspyre; 

Or,  if  angbt  Mglwr  ware  than  (hat  did  it  desyre. 
And  proad  Laetfera  man  did  her  call. 

That  made  lissislf  a  queene,  and  crown'd  to  be; 
Tet  riglltfaR  Ungdom  the  had  none  at  all, 

He  heritage  of  native  soveraintie. 

Eoisim  SPENaBK,  bora  1651!,  died  1599 _ 

[/’oeris  Queene,  Canto  IV. 
Bnt  later  ages.  Pride,  like  corn-fed  steed. 

Abus'd  her  plenty,  and  fat-swolne  cncreoce. 

To  all  licentious  lust,  and  'gan  exceed 

The  measure  of  her  raeane  and  nntiirall  first  need. 

Ibid,  Canto  VII. 
Pride,  Eve's  legacy. 

William  SnAKapSAua,  born  1564,  died  1C16. _ 

[Tvo  Oentlemen  of  Kerono,  Act  3,  Scene  1. 
Ajax. — Why  shonid  a  roan  be  proud  ? 
lluw  dotli  pride  grow  ?  I  know  not  what  pride  is. 

Agamemnon _ He  that  is  proud  eats  up  himself: 

Pride  is  his  own  glass,  his  own  trumpet, 

His  own  chronicle;  and  whatever  praises  itself 
but  In  the  deed, 

Ifevours  the  deed  in  tlie  praise. 

A jax'—  I  do  hate  a  proud  man,  as  I  hats  the  en¬ 
gendering  of  toa^. 

Nettor.—kni  yet  he  loves  himself! 

Is  it  not  strange  T 

Troilue  and  Crettida,  Aet  2,  Scene  S. 
fffyuM.— I  have  derision  med'elnable. 

To  use  between  your  strangeness  and  his  pride. 
Which  his  own  will  shall  have  desire  to  drink; 

It  may  do  good  :  pride  hatli  no  other  glass 
To  Bhow  ilself,  but  pride;  for  supple  knees 
Feed  arrogance,  and  are  the  proud  man's  fees. 

Ibid,  Aet  3,  Scent  3. 
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It  WM  u  the  banker  had  aaid ;  the  year  |  as  he  is,  is,  at  length,  satisfied  with  her 
of  probation  glided  by  in  serene  and  peace-  I  choice,  and  receives  her  lover  cordially — 
fill  happiness ;  and,  although  Frances  and  I  Isabella,  too,  her  darling  step-sister,  by 
Edgar  met  but  seldom,  their  faith  in  each  I  whom  she  was  educated,  and  who  is 
other  never  faltered,  and  absence  served  coming  up,  on  the  next  day,  to  grace  her 
but  to  strengthen  their  affection.  I  bridals,  approves  them  highly,  for  she 

At  the  end  of  the  stipulated  twelve  knows  and  values  Edgar  much,  and  is 
months,  therefore,  they  all  met  again  in  |  more  than  willing  to  give  her  favourite 
pretty,  rural  Burnley.  I  into  his  charge. 

The  brothers  Beaumont,  hale,  hearty,  |  All  is  fair  and  glad,  therefore ;  and, 
and  hospitable  as  ever — Edgar,  now  a .  upon  the  last  evening  but  one  before  the 
partner  in  the  bank,  looking  handsomer,  wedding,  the  brothers  and  the  betrothed 
manlier,  and  more  bronzed  than  a  year  be- 1  gather  in  the  drawing-room,  and  chat 
fore — and  Frances,  seeming  even  younger  j  gaily — Frances  crying,  as  she  reads  one  of 
than  when  we  Brst  saw  her,  with  a  smile  the  evening  letters,  wliicb  have  just  come 
of  ineffable  happiness  on  her  bright  face ;  in — “  Oh !  uncle,  I  have  such  news — who 
for  her  father,  proud  and  “  hard  to  please”  i  do  you  think  is  going  to  be  married?” 


COHLF.NTZ. 


“  I  can  guess,  for  I  have  a  letter  too.” 

“  Have  yon  ?  Then  you  know.  Arc 
yon  not  glad  ?  But  who  would  have 
thought  of  such  a  thing?  They  seemed 
so  very  unsuited  to  each  other." 

“Opposites  suit  best,  they  say.” 

"In  what?  Pray  may  I  inquire  the 
subject  of  the  surprise,  and  these  profound 
remarks?"  asked  Edgar,  coming  up. 

“  Oh,  yes.  Somebody — or,  rather,  two 
somebodies,  of  our  acquaintance,  are  about 
to  get  married.  Now  guess  who." 

"  I  can't.  I  know  no  one  who  is  going 
to  venture  upon  that  fatal  step  except  our¬ 
selves.” 

“Indeed!"  and  Frances  shook  her  head 
playfully ;  “  fatal,  you  call  it  I  Well,  if  I 
didn’t  very  much  want  to  see  you  tho- 
ro>’ghly  astonished  for  once,  I  would  punish 


yon  for  that  word,  by  keeping  y  ou  in  igno¬ 
rance  of  my  secret" 

“  And  so  punish  yourself  ten  times  more 
by  not  telling  it  eh  !  Fanny  7” 

“  Cruel  I  when  yon  know,  paps,  that  I 
am  the  least  gossip  in  the  family.  But 
now,  as  I  see  how  excited  and  anxious  you 
are  both  growing  to  share  my  information, 
I  will  pardon  your  several  misdemeanours, 
and  give  it.” 

“  As  you  like.  I,  for  one,  don’t  care." 

“  But  I  do.  Tell  me,  Frances." 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  Sir  Henry 
Mordaunt  and  Marian  Erskine  ?’’ 

“  Impossible  I  You  can’t  mean  it.” 

“  Indeed  I  do.  Read  this  letter,  and 
you  will  have  the  fact  affirmed  by  the  lady 
herself;  but  how  and  where  they  first  met 
— how  they  ever  fell  in  love,  aud  what  is 
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High  over  all  vain-glory's  blazing  throne. 

In  her  brieht  turret  all  of  crystal  wrought. 

Like  Phoebus’  lamp,  in  midst  of  heaven  shone; 
Whose  starry  top,  witli  pride  Infernal  fraught. 
Self-arching  c  dumns,  to  uphold  were  taught. 
Giles  Fletcher.  l)orn  1588,  died  16‘i.3. — 
lAmMion  and  Yain^lorg. 

His  pride  and  vain  ambition  are  so  vast. 

That,  daluge.like,  tliey  lay  wliole  nations  waste. 
Euxo.vd  WALI.ER,  born  1605,  died  1687. — 
\_Potnu  on  Sevti^  Occationt. 

Blind  folly  of  triumphing  pridel 
Eternity,  why  bulld’atthou  here? 

Dost  thon  not  see  the  highest  tide, 

Its  hamblcd  stream  in  the  ocean  hide. 

And  ne'er  tlie  same  appear  ? 

WlLLiAH  Uasihutun,  born  1605,  died  1654. — 
{David. 

To  such  a  place  onr  camp  remove, 

Xt  will  no  siege  abide. 

I  bale  a  fool  that  starves  for  love, 

Only  to  feed  her  pride. 

Sib  Jobm  Sccklimo,  bom  1608,  died  1641. — 
[Song. 

And  now  his  heart 

Distends  with  pride, and,  bard' ning  in  bis  strength, 
gloiies. 

John  HaTOtt,  bom  1608,  died  1674. — 
{Paradise  Lost. 

The  traest  chsracters  of  ignorance 
Are  vanity,  and  pride,  atid  arrogance ; 

As  blind  men  use  to  bear  their  noses  Iiigher 
Than  those  that  have  their  eyes  and  sight  entire. 

Sahuel  Butler,  bom  1612,  died  1680. — 
{Miscellaneous  Thoughts. 
In  a  robe  of  cow-hide 
Sat  vesty  Pride, 

With  his  dagger  and  his  sling; 

He  was  the  pertinent's!  peer  | 

or  all  that  were  there, 

T*  advise  with  such  a  king. 

A  Ballad  on  the  Parliament. 
Long  did  the  Muses'  banish’d  slaves  abide. 

And  built  vain  pyramids  to  mortal  pride. 

Abraham  Cowlst,  born  1618,  died  1667. —  j 
r  On  the  Death  of  Mr.  Crashate.  i 

O  sharp,  convulsive  pangs  of  agonizing  pride !  , 

Down,  then,  thou  rebel,  never  more  to  rise.  > 
John  Duvdeh,  bom  1631,  died  1700. —  j 
{'the  Bind  and  Panther.  ' 

How  justly,  tlicn,  will  impious  mortals  fall,  { 
Whose  pride  would  soar  to  heaven  without  a  call.  - 
Pride  (of  all  others  the  most  dangerous  fault)  ! 
Proceeds  from  want  of  sense,  or  wont  of  thought 
Eabl  or  Roecuiuium,  bom  1633,  died  1684 — 

{  False  Pride. 

The  strongest  friendship  yields  to  pride. 
Unless  the  odds  be  on  unr  side. 

Vain  human  kind!  fantastic  race! 

*rhy  various  follies  wlio  can  trace? 

Self-love,  ambition,- envy,  pride. 

Their  empire  in  our  liearts  divide. 

Johathah  Swirr,  bom  1667,  died  1719. — 
[Oil  Ail  Death. 

When  blasts  destroy  tho  op'ning  ear. 

Life  thna  rvpiete  with  varions  woe. 


Warns  me  to  shun  with  studious  rare. 

Pride,  my  moat  deadly,  latent  foe. 

JoSEFB  AoDiooir,  bnm  1672,  died  1719 _ 

{Moratitg  in  the  Pieidt. 
Why  should  oor  gsrmenio,  made  to  hide 
Our  parents'  shame,  provoke  our  pride  ? 

Tlie  art  of  dress  did  ne’er  begin. 

Till  Eve,  our  motlier,  learnt  to  sin. 

How  proud  we  are  I  how  fond  to  show 
Our  clothes,  and  call  them  rich  and  new  I 
When  the  poor  abeep  and  silkworms  wore 
That  very  clothing  long  before. 

Isaac  Watts,  born  1674,  died  1748 — 
[Against  Pride  in  Clothes. 
The  fact  notorions,  nor  obscure  the  cause ; 

We  wear  the  claims  of  pleasure,  and  of  pride. 
Tliese  sliare  the  man;  and  clash  in  their  com¬ 
mands. 

Pride,  like  an  eagle,  bnilds  amongthe  stars; 

Kur  plessnre,  lark- like,  nests  npnn  the  grouad. 
Joys  shared  by  brate  creation,  pride  resents; 
Pleasure  embraces :  man  would  both  enjoy. 

And  Doth  at  once :  a  point  so  hard  to  gain ! 

Edwakd  Youho,  born  1684,  died  1765 — 
{Sight  Thoughts. 

In  pride,  in  reasoning  pride,  onr  error  lies ; 

And  quit  their  sphere,  and  rash  into  the  skies; 
Pride  still  is  aiming  at  the  blest  abodes— 

Men  wonld  be  angels,  angels  would  be  gods. 

s  •  «  • 

From  pride,  in  reasoning  pride,  onr  very  reason¬ 
ing  springs. 

Account  of  moral,  ss  of  natural  things. 

Alexahdkb  Pope,  bora  1688.  died  1744 _ 

{Essay  on  Man. 

Be  hnmble,  lesra  thyself  to  scan ; 

Know,  pride  was  never  made  for  man. 

Jobs  Gat,  bom  1688,  died  1732. — 
[The  Man  and  Plea. 
Old  Wilinot. — There  is  a  kind  of  pride,  a  decent 
dignity 

Due  to  ourselves,  which,  spite  of  our  misfortunes. 
May  be  mslntoiited  sod  cherislied  to  Uie  last. 

WiLLiAB  Lillo,  bora  1693.  died  1739. — 
[/'aliii  CurMSity. 

The  active  lunacy  of  pride. 

That  courts  gilt  fortune  for  s  brido. 

Mattbbw  Gbbeh,  bom  1696,  died  1737.— 
{The  Spleen. 

In  vain  reproaches  lend  their  idle  aid, 
Oeeeitftil  pride,  and  resolution  frail, 

>  Giving  false  peace  a  moment 

Jambs  Thomsoh,  born  1700,  died  1748 — 

[  The  Seasons _ Spring. 

Regard  tho  world  with  esntions  eye. 

Nor  raise  your  ex|iectations  high; 

See  that  the  balanc'd  scale  be  such, 

You  neither  fear  nor  hope  too  mneh ; 

For  disappointment’s  not  the  tiling ; 

'Tis  pride  and  passion  point  the  itlng. 
Natbamikl  Cottoh,  bora  1707,  died  1788. — 
[  Dependance  on  Providence. 
Hence  some  for  love,  and  some  for  jealousy. 

For  grim  religion,  some,  and  some  Anom  pride. 
Have  lost  their  reason. 

JuBH  Abbstboxo,  bom  1709,  died  1779 — 
[The  Pasiions. 
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Now  drops,  St  ones,  the  pride  of  awful  state, 
The  ^Iden  canopy,  the  (littering  plate. 

The  regal  palace,  the  luxurious  board. 

The  Urerled  army,  and  the  menial  lord. 

Db.  Saxdu.  Jounsoh,  bom  1709,  died  1784 _ 

[  Vanitf  Human 

Contemn  the  little  pride  of  giving  pain. 

Nor  tliink  that  conquest  justifies  disdain. 
Loan  LTiTLiroM,  bom  1709,  died  1773. — 
[A<inc$  to  a  Ladp. 
Hark  where  Indolence  and  Pride, 

Soothed  by  Klattery’s  tinkling  sound, 

Qo  softly  rolling,  side  by  side. 

Their  dull  but  dally  round. 

Teonas  Gaar,  bom  1716,  died  1771 _ 

[FUaturtt  ariHng/rom  Vtci$titmlet. 
How  weak  is  man  to  reason's  Judging  eye! 

Bom  In  this  moment,  in  the  next  to  die ; 

Part  mortal  clay,  and  part  ethereal  tire. 

Too  proud  to  creep,  to  bumble  to  aspire. 

a  a  a  a 

Too  late  the  plant  bewails  his  foolish  pride. 

And  sinks  untimely  in  the  whelming  tide. 

RiCHasD  WxsT,  bora  1716,  died  1743 _ | 

[A<f  Amicot. 

When  rnfflan  pride  j 

Usurps  the  throne  of  justice,  turns  the  pomp 
Of  public  power,  the  majesty  of  role,  | 

The  sword,  the  laurel,  and  the  purple  robe,  ! 
To  slavish,  empty  pageants,  to  adorn 
A  tyrant's  walk  and  glitter  in  the  eyes  I 

Of  sucli  as  bow  the  knee.  i 

Maux  Aksnsidi,  bora  1721,  died  1770 —  j 
IPUaiure.  | 

Here  vanity  assumes  her  pert  grimace. 

And  trims  her  robe  of  friexe  with  copper  lace ; 
Here  beggar  Pride  defrauds  her  daily  cheer  ' 
To  boast  one  splendid  banquet  once  a  year.  | 

Olivu  GuLusgita,  born  1728,  died  1774 _ I 

IThe  TrattUer.  I 
Though  varions  foes  against  the  truth  combine,  ! 
Pride,  above  all,  opposes  her  design ; 

Pride,  of  a  growth  superior  to  the  rest,  i 

The  subtlest  serpent  with  the  loftiest  crest,  I 
Swells  at  the  thought,  and  kindling  into  rage,  I 
Would  hiss  tlie  cherub  Mercy  from  the  stage.  , 
WiLuau  CowrEK,  bora  1731,  died  1800.—  ' 
i  [ Truth,  ; 

I  Check'd  by  the  scoff  of  Pride,  by  Envy's  frown, 

'  Aud  Poverty's  uncoiiquerable  bar. 

Jakes  Beattie,  bom  173S,  died  180.3 _ ’ 

[  Tht  Progrt$$  of  Genias. 

j  Cruelty  inflames  the  eye  of  pride. 

’  [Ode  to  Hope,  IF.  • 

k  Pride  is  a  very  stubborn  evil ; 

I  Set  but  a  beggar  on  a  horse, 

)  Lord  I  wlist  will  be  the  fellow's  course? 

4  The  knave  will  gallop  to  the  devil, 

i  Db.  Jong  Wilcot,  bora  1738,  died  1819.— 

[An  Ode. 

'  There  is  a  lofty  dame  call'd  Pride, 

With  Corns  upon  her  toes,  [ 

On  which  the  mob  are  apt  to  tread,  < 
Aud  very  oft,  God  knows. 

I  Orson  and  Ellen.  I 


Pride,  the  fever  of  the  ardent  soul. 

WILLIAH  Hallet,  bom  1745,  died  1839 _ 

Gronta.- So  close  our  nature  is  to  vice  allied. 
Our  very  comforts  are  the  source  of  pride. 

Search  off  ter  Happinett . 
If  pride  were  his,  'twas  not  their  vulgar  pride, 

I  Who  In  their  base  contempt,  the  great  deride; 

'  Nor  pride  in  learning— though  my  clerk  agreed, 
If  Fate  should  call  him,  Ashford  might  succeed, 
i  Nor  pride  in  rustic  skill,  although  we  knew 
None  hit  superior,  and  hit  equals  few. 

Blit  if  that  spirit  in  his  soul  had  place, 

,  It  was  the  jealoun  pride  that  shuns  dis^acc ; 

I  A  pride  In  honest  fame,  by  virtue  gain'd, 

I  In  sturdy  boys  to  virtuous  labours  train'd ; 

I  Pride  In  thepower  that  guards  his  country's  coast. 
And  all  that  Englishmen  enjoy  and  boast; 

Pride  in  a  life  that  Slander's  tongue  defied ; 

!  In  fact,  a  noble  passion,  misnamed  pride. 

I  •  Geoboe  Cbabbe,  born  1754,  died  1832. — 
[TAs  Harieh  Regieter. 
i  The  world,  for  so  it  thought. 

Owed  him  no  service ;  therefore  he  at  once. 
With  indignation,  turned  himself  away. 

And  with  the  food  of  pride  sustained  his  soul 
t  In  solitude. 

William  Wobdswobtb,  bora  1770,  died  1830. — 
[TAs  Yew  Tree  Seat. 
What  is  glory  ?  In  the  socket 
.See  how  dying  tapers  fare  1 
Wbat  is  pride  t  A  whixxing  rocket 
That  would  emulate  a  star. 

Ineeriptiont. 

And  the  devil  did  grin,  for  his  darling  sin 
Is  pride  that  apes  humility. 

Samuel  T.  CoLEBioaE,  born  1772,  died  18-34 _ 

[The  Derite  Thoughts. 
A  springy  motion  in  her  g.ait, 

A  rising  step,  did  indicate 
Of  pride  and  joy  no  common  rate. 

That  flushed  her  spirit. 

I  know  not  by  what  name  beside 
I  shall  it  call— If  'twas  not  Pride, 

It  was  a  joy  to  that  allied. 

She  did  inherit. 

Cuablu  Lamb,  bora  1776,  died  183.'i. — 
[To  Heeler. 

Ye  creatures  of  a  breath,  proud  things  of  clay. 

To  whom.  If  Lucifer— as  grandams  say — 

Refused,  though  at  the  forfeit  of  Heaven's  light. 
To  bend  in  worship ;  Lucifer  was  right ! 

Tuomas  Hoobe,  bora  1780,  died  1832 — 
[lalla  Rookh. 

Still,  Avarice,  starve  their  souls!  Still,  lowest 
Pride, 

Make  them  the  meanest  of  the  basest  throng ! 

Ebekezeb  Elliott,  bora  1781 _ 

[  The  Excureion. 

Evil  thoughts  shall  rack  the  proud. 

Backing  doubts  and  restless  fear. 

Keoihau)  Uebeb,  bora  1783,  died  1826 _ 

[Upmn. 

Of  all  the  causes  which  conspire  to  blind 
Men's  erring  judgment,  and  misguide  the  mind. 
What  the  weak  head  with  stronger  bias  rules. 

Is  Pride,  the  never  . failing  vice  of  foola 

John  Keats,  bora  1796,  died  1821 _ 

[Eeeap  on  Criticiem. 
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Prid«,  lelf-adoring  Pride !  wu  primal  caoae 
Of  all  aln  pair,  all  pain,  all  woe  to  come. 

Pride,  at  the  bottom  of  the  human  heart. 

Lay,  and  itave  root  and  nourishment  to  all 
That  aboTe.  Great  ancestor  of  rice  I 
Hate,  unbelief,  and  blasphemy  of  God, 

£nvy.  Slander,  Malice,  and  Rerenite, 

And  Murder,  and  Deceit,  and  every  birth 
Of  damn'd  sort,  and  progeny  of  Pride. 

•  •  •  • 

The  root  from  which  it  grew  was  pride; 

Bad  root,  and  bad  the  fruit  it  bore. 

Robeit  Folloe,  bom  1799,  died  1827. — 
[riii  Couru  9f  Time. 

That  gen'roui  pride,  that  spirit  unsubdu'd. 

That  soul  with  honour's  high-wrought  sense 
imbu'd. 

Had  shone,  recorded  in  the  song  of  fame, 

A  beam,  as  now  a  blemish,  on  thy  name  I 

Fsucia  Dobothea  BaowitE.— 
[TAe  Statue  the  Dying  Qtadiator. 
A  brow  of  pride,  a  Up  of  scorn— 

Yet  beautiful  In  scorn  and  pride— 

A  conscious  pride,  as  If  be  own'd 
Gems  hidden  from  the  world  beside. 

L.  E.  Landom,  bora  1802,  died  1838. — 
[The  Troubadour. 
And  Is  It  thus  the  mightiest  pass; 

They  on  whose  slightest  breath 
Hundreds  attend? — then  what  is  Pride 
'Fore  its  high  master— Death  t 
A  morning  sunbeam  on  the  lake. 

Slave  to  each  tyrant  shade, 

A  bubble  only  blown  to  burst, 

A  flower,  ere  night  to  fade ! 

Chakles  Swain _ 

[Alexander  the  Great. 
Disdainful  Pride,  with  wintry  brow. 

UsCTOB  Hacnbille. — 
[Grandeur. 

Such  baffled  searches  mock  man's  prying  pride. 
The  God  of  Nature  is  your  secret  guide. 

Gilbekt  White  (the  Naturalist  of  Selborne). — 
[Summer’s  Evening  Walk. 
There  is  no  home  in  halls  of  Pride, 

They  are  too  high,  and  cold,  and  wide. 

JOSIAS  CONDEB.— 

[On  Home. 

All  evil  thoughts  and  deeds; 

Anger,  and  lust,  and  pride. 

The  foulest,  rankest  weeds 
That  choke  life's  groaning  tide  1 

HeNBT  W.  LONOFBtLOW.- 
[fAe  Witneuee. 

Winning  its  way  with  extreme  gentleness. 
Thro'  aU  the  outworks  of  suspicious  pride. 

Alfbed  Tunntson _ 

[/soAef. 

Back  on  herself  her  serpent  Pride  had  curl'd. 

[The  Palace  cf  Art. 
Own  yon  have  sins,  and  tell  how  Passion  throbs. 
With  earnest  pulse,  at  som'e  forbidden  shrine; 
Proclaim  how  dark  Revenge  ei cites  your  soul; 
Betray  the  latent  spring  of  selfish  Pride, 

That  moves  the  blaxoned  band  of  Charity. 

Eliza  Cook. — 
[Uoneety. 


MIGNON; 

OR,  THE  STEP-DAUGHTER. 

Whes  Maurice  left  Mignon,  with  how 
many  things  was  he  not  occupied!  He 
surpassed  himseir.  Ho  attended,  ener¬ 
getically,  to  the  affairs  of  the  Cr^Tecoeur 
household — he  went  to  see  Graziella,  he  in¬ 
formed  the  lady  superior  of  all  the  events 
which  were  in  preparation,  he  carefully 
arranged  Mignon's  new  residence,  he  or¬ 
ganized  everything  simultaneously. 

Accordingly,  Madame  Crivecceur,  mock 
recovered,  although  still  very  feeble,  was 
able  to  leave  for  Normandy,  in  company 
with  her  two  little  girls,  to  take  up  her 
residence  near  her  family,  with  a  comfort 
insured  her  by  the  care  aud  intelligence  of 
Maurice.  Misfortune  had,  indeed,  altered 
her;  she  had  become  another  woman.  She 
was  inspired  with  gratitude  towards  that 
sweet  Mignon  who  bad  melted  the  ice  of 
that  cold  heart ;  and,  at  her  desire,  she 
allowed  her  two  eldest  girls  to  remain  with 
the  ladies  of  the  Augustine  convent. 

Mignon  was  very  ea/^er  to  infosm  her 
dear  lady  superior  of  all  the  happy  events 
that  were  about  to  be  consummated,  and 
to  receive  her  maternal  embrace  and  bene¬ 
diction.  When  she,  once  more,  descended 
the  steps  of  the  convent  garden,  her  first 
entrance  into  this  happy  refuge  recurred 
to  her  mind. 

It  was  a  signal  for  general  joy  in  the 
i  convent  when  she,  who  was  called  the 
I  angel  of  the  house,  made  her  appearance. 
She  sauntered  a  long  time  beneath  the 
I  beautiful  plane-trees,  holding  her  two  little 
'  sisters  by  the  hand,  and  speaking  words  of 
advice  and  encouragement  to  them.  Gra¬ 
ziella  frolicked  about  before  her,  clapping 
her  hands,  and  expressing,  by  her  happy 
face,  all  that  she  had  not  the  power  to  tell  in 
words ;  all  the  young  girls  clustered  about 
her,  eager  to  display  their  affection,  and 
hurried  to  bring  her  the  most  beautiful 
I  flowers  of  the  garden. 

On  witnessing  the  enthusiasm  of  these 
tender  hearts,  Mignon  could  not  find  cou¬ 
rage  to  tell  her  young  companions  that 
she  had  come  to  say  farewell  to  them.  It 
is  ever  a  sad  word  to  speak !  When  the 
good  superior  had  explained  to  them  that 
Mignon  was  no  longer  of  an  age  to  remain 
in  Uie  convent,  and  that  she  was  about  to 
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go  oat  into  the  world,  as  other  young  girls 
had  done  before  her,  a  tonching  scene  oo- 
cnrred.  All  the  young  faces  were  con¬ 
vulsed  with  sorrow.  Mignon  covered  her 
eyes  with  her  hands.  She  could  not  re¬ 
strain  her  tears.  And  now  she  felt  two 
little  arms  forcibly  clutching  her.  It  was 
poor  little  Graziella,  completely  over¬ 
whelmed  and  bathed  in  tears,  who  was 
looking  up  to  her  with  a  desolate  and  sup¬ 
plicating  expression  which  spoke  as  clearly 
as  words — 

“  And  I,  M  ignon,  my  darling  mother, 
what  will  become  of  me  ?  Will  you,  who 
have  loved  me  so  tenderly,  leave  me  here 
alone?  Alone!  Who  will  love  me ?  Who 
will  take  an  interest  in  me  ?  Who  will  look 
at  my  works?  And  I  love  you  so  dearly 
myself,  too !  Can  I  live  without  my 
mother?” 

How  clearly  her  eyes  expressed  all  this. 
How  well  can  affection  display  itself,  even 
without  language! 

And  then  she  took  Mignon’s  hand,  and 
placed  it  on  her  heart,  as  if  to  say — Do  you 
understand  me? 

“Yes,”  cried  Mignon;  “yes,  Graziella.  | 
I  understand  all.  1  know  that  you  cannot  { 
exist  without  me.  Come,  my  dear  child ;  | 
I  am  your  mother ;  you  shall  not  leave  me  { 
agahi.  Has  not  wretchedness  been  a  bond  I 
bMween  us  ?  Come  for  ever !  Come  1  loe  | 
tkali  leave  together  T 

As  she  heard  these  last  words,  Graziella  | 
littered  a  cry,  and  wept  still  more ;  but 
how  sweet  and  solacing  were  those  tears  I  < 
They  healed  that  poor  little  heart.  A 
lively  burst  of  grateful  joy  succeeded.  She 
embraced  the  superior  as  though  to  ask 
forgiveness  for  leaving  her,  and  she  begged 
Mi^on,  by  signs,  to  speak  for  her. 

“  Go,  my  poor  child,”  said  the  superior, 
kissing  her  forehead.  “  Love  and  honour 
your  tender  mother,  and  may  God  bless 
thee!” 

Gh^iella  wished  to  ki*8  everybody. 
Then  she  ran  to  her  studio  to  bring  forth 
her  tools  and  models ;  but  all  these  had 
been  already  packed  away  in  a  chest. 

Mignon  distributed  among  her  young 
companions  tokens  of  remembrance,  and 
forgot  no  one.  She  promised  to  come  and 
see  them  very  often,  and  asked  their  affec¬ 
tion  for  her  two  little  risters,  whom  she 
also  confided  to  her  two  dearest  friends  in 
the  convent. 


As  she  monnted  the  last  step  leading 
from  the  garden,  she  heard  a  little  voice 
call  her.  She  turned  her-  head  with  a 
smile.  It  was  the  pretty  parrot,  who  was 
hovering,  with  outstretched  wings,  close 
behind  her,  crying  out  again  and  again, 
“  Mignon,  Mignon  1” 

“Poor  little  bird!”  affected,  despite 
herself,  by  so  trifling  an  incident,  which 
recalled  all  that  had  passed.  “  What,  yon 
have  not  forgotten  my  name — the  name 
which  you  gave  me?  And  you  repeat  it 
at  my  departure,  as  you  so  happily  uttered 
it  at  my  first  coming  here !  Forget  it  not, 
little  bird,  when  I  am  gone  away,  so  that 
my  companions  may  remember  the  Mig¬ 
non  Vho  is  now  so  happy.” 

And  she  kissed  the  pretty  head  of  the 
docile  bird,  -  who  listened  to  that  musical 
voice,  as  though  it  understood  those  words 
of  friendship. 

At  length,  escorted  by  evrry  one,  Mig¬ 
non,  holding  her  daughter  Graziella  by  the 
hand,  reached  the  threshold  of  the  convent. 
It  was  not  witliout  an  effort,  or  without 
often  turning  round  to  take  a  last  glance 
at  the  place,  that  she  could  leave  it.  She 
shook  the  old  portress  by  the  hand  as  she 
passed,  who  cried,  os  she  watched  her  get 
into  a  coach — 

“  Truly,  there  is  a  little  angel  taking 
flight." 


Some  days  after,  Maurice  and  Mignon, 
bolding  Graziella  by  the  hand,  entered, 
towards  evening,  a  charming  house  in  the 
Rue  de  I'Ouest.  This  is  the  quarter  pre¬ 
ferred  by  artists,  and  it  is  here  that  the 
studio  of  Marx,  preserved,  like  a  mauso¬ 
leum,  by  the  piety  of  Maurice,  is  situated. 
The  house  is  constrncted  of  brick,  and  sur¬ 
mounts  a  terrace,  located  in  the  midst  of 
a  circle  of  trees.  Its  appearance  is  suf- 
i  ficiently  picturesque.  Its  large  windows 
I  look  down  upon  a  charming  landscape. 
An  immense  iron  gate,  opening  upon  the 
Luxi-mbonrg,  gi'-es  entrance  to  the  sweet 
I  shades  of  its  garden- walks — all  charms  the 
I  gaze  of  the  beholder,  nothing  offends  it. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Liixerabonrg 
grounds,  lines  of  verdure  inclose  the  horizon, 
and  from  beneath  bowers  peep  three  monn- 
ments — three  temples  to  the  Lord — Sainte 
Genevieve,  Saint  Jacques  du-Hant-I^M, 
and  the  Val-de- Grace,  which  rear  their 
golden  crosses  to  the  sky. 
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Graziella  was  very  tall ;  she  was  almost 
sleven  y  ears  of  age.  She  glanced  at  every  • 
thing  with  curiosity.  How  happy  she  was ! 
She  knew  that  she  was  never  again  to 
leave  her  tender  mother,  Mignon.  She 
followed  her  everywhere.  Her  gestures 
were  so  expressive  that  one  could  scarcely 
perceive  that  speech  was  denied  her. 

When  she  was  conducted  to  one  of  the 
windows  on  the  first  storey,  when  the  child 
saw  the  cool  shades,  the  well-known  gsr- 
den-walks,  and  when,  in  the  horizon,  she 
perceived  the  three  crosses  of  gold,  she 
threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  Mignon  and  I 
uttered  a  cry.  She  pulled  Mignon  towards 
the  window,  and,  pointing  out  to  her  the  I 
tower  of  Saint  Jaoqnes-du-Haut-Pas,  she  i 
repeated,  with  increasing  vivacity —  ! 

“  Mother  1  mother  1” 

This  was  the  church  where  she  had 
made  her  Hrst  communion,  and  where  her 
mother  had  been  taken  for  the  last  time. 

When  Ma'irice  entered,  she  ran  towards 
him,  then  suddenly  stopped  short,  placed 
her  hand  to  her  forehesid,  as  if  seeking  a 
word,  and  cried,  with  a  sorrowful  air — 

“ House !  My  mothers  house !” 

It  was  thus,  according  to  the  order  of 
her  ideas,  that,  after  the  sacred  name  of 
mother,  toe  sweet  title  of  house — of  the 
domestic  hearth — succeeded,  and  flowed 
the  most  naturally  from  her  lips.  Mignon 
pressed  her  dear  child  to  her  bosom  and 
dried  her  tears.  Maurice  was  deeply 
moved.  He  watched  with  a  species  of 
alarm  this  struggle  of  Nature  and  of  the 
heart.  A  sudden  thought  crossed  his 
mind.  He  was  half  afraid  of  what  he  was 
about  to  do ;  yet  he  hoped  the  best  from  a 
more  complete  and  sudden  shock ;  and  be 
well  knew  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost. 

“  Come,  come !”  said  he,  conducting 
Mignon  and  Graziella  from  the  apart¬ 
ment,  and  leading  them  rapidly  down  the 
stairs. 

He  opened  a  large  door  on  the  ground- 
floor,tookone  hand  of  Graziella,  while  Mig- 
uon  tremhlintily  grasped  the  other.  The 
place  was  shrouded  in  almost  complete  ob¬ 
scurity,  through  which  some  white  phan¬ 
toms  could  barely  be  sqen. 

“  Let  in  eome  daylight,”  said  be  to  a 
servant  who  followed  them. 

In  an  instant  the  large  shutters  were 
thrown  open,  and  a  torrent  of  light  flowed 
into  the  studio  of  Marx.  The  shriek 


which  escaped  from  the  poor  little  child 
cannot  be  described.  Her  arms  were  ex¬ 
tended  towards  the  magnificent  statue  of 
Graziella  which  stood  on  its  pedestal,  in 
solitary  splendour,  in  the  midst  of  the 
apartment. 

“Graziella!  Graziella!"  she  repeated. 

Then,  animated  by  some  great  impulse, 
she  escaped  from  the  hands  that  held  hers, 
and  walked,  alone,  right  up  to  the  foot  of 
the  statue.  “  Yes!"  said  she,  in  a  distinct 
voice — “  yes,  this  is  my  father’s  studio !” 

And  she  seemed  to  listen  in  astonishment 
to  the  words  which  escaped  htr  lips,  and 
were  re-echoed  in  the  apartment.  “  And 
here — here  is  my  mother’s  chamber !" 

And  she  rushed  forward,  as  if  to  enter  it ; 
then  stopped  suddenly,  as  if  seized  with 
fear.  Maurice  and  Mignon  took  her  by 
the  hand. 

“  Dear  child,’’  said  Mignon,  “  we  are 
now  your  father  and  mother.  You  are  in 
your  own  studio ;  everyihing  here  is  yours. 

You  will  never  leave  it  again,  and  your 
speech  will  never  again  depart.  We  shaU 
all  be  happy  together,  liere,  remembering 
those  whom  we  have  lost — those  whose 
memory  is  dear  to  us.  Come,  now !  speak 
once  more!  How  sweet  your  voice  is 
to  me !’’ 

Graziella  laughed  in  an  ecstaoy  of  joy ; 
then,  regaining  her  composure,  she  glan<^ 
around  her  at  the  works  of  art — all  those 
obj-cts  which  were  familiar  te  her — and, 
flinging  herself  in  Mignon's  arms,  she 
murmured — 

“Father!  mother!  how  much  I  love 
you !” 

Then,  giving  her  hand  to  Manrice,  she 
sank,  nearly  exhausted,  on  a  couch. 

!  The  declining  sun  illumined  with  its  last 
rays  the  three  golden  crosses  which  stood  ' 

'  out  in  relief  against  a  sombre  sky,  like  he- 
i  loved  shades  still  revealing  themselves  to 
I  the  living.  Yes ;  the  shade  of  Ci^veccenr 
was  present  as  Mignon  and  Maurice  j 

!  clasped  each  other's  hand.  And  Graziella  j 

had,  truly,  near  herself  the  shades  of  her  ] 

faiher  and  mother.  And,  with  the  dying  i 

day,  these  consoled  shades  appeared  to  j 

illumine  with  soothing  beams  that  delicious  | 

scene,  just  as  the  flammes  de  DengnU  light  i 

up  with  their  fantastic  rays  the  last  tableau  ^ 

I  of  a  gorgeous  fairy  drama.  ' 
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THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  WELL. 

Makt  persons  in  the  North  of  England 
will  recognize  the  principal  character  in 
the  following  little  story,  which,  I  fear, 
will  find  but  few  believers  in  this  enlight¬ 
ened  age,  though  it  is  true  in  every  im¬ 
portant  particular.  For  reasons,  however, 
which  I  need  not  explain,  I  have  thought 
proper  to  change  the  names  of  the  persons 
and  places  included  in  this  mysterious 
romance  of  real  life. 

Not  many  miles  firom  Holworth  Hall 
there  is  an  old  well — at  a  little  distance 
from  the  main  road — “  St.  Swithiu’s  Well," 
famous  for  the  icy  coldness  of  its  water  in 
the  wannest  of  seasons. 

In  the  year  1755,  Mr.  Barnard,  an  old 
gentleman  who  lived  at  Grassfield,  chanced 
to  be  walking,  alone,  near  this  well.  He 
was  followed  by  a  huge  mastiff  of  the  true 
old  English  breed.  The  dog  approached 
the  brink  of  the  well,  and  barked  loudly. 
His  master’s  attention  was  attracted,  and 
he  proceeded  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the 
animal's  excited  state.  To  his  surprise  he 
beheld  an  infant  of  about  a  month  old, 
wrapped  in  a  costly  brocaded  silk  scaif 
and  girdled  with  a  broad  blue  ribbon.  Mr. 
Barnard  was  startled  at  the  discovery,  and 
he  called  to  some  labourers  who  were  at ' 
work  in  a  field  bard  by.  They  came  to 
him  immediately,  but  they  were  unable  to 
give  him  any  information.  They  declared 
that  they  had  seen  no  one  come  or  depart 
on  that  day. 

What  was  to  be  done  with  the  child  ? 
It  was  asleep,  probably,  when  the  dog  gave 
the  alarm  ;  but  the  Wking  bad  aroused 
it,  and  it  cried  lustily.  Mr.  Barnard  had 
several  children  of  bis  own,  but  be  bad  a 
horror  of  all  other  people’s,  especially 
young  ones;  and,  while  be  rejoiced  at 
saving  the  life  of  the  little  being,  he  was 
rather  sorry  that  Fate  had  not  mi^e  some¬ 
body  else  its  benefactor.  He,  however, 
ordered  one  of  the  labourers  to  carry  the 
infant  to  Grassfield. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  gate  of  his  home, 
he  told  the  man,  who  was  carrying  the 
child,  to  stop  for  a  few  minutes,  in  order 
that  be  might  prepare  bis  good  lady  for  i 
the  reception  of  the  little  stranger.  I 

He  gave  his  wife  a  detailed  account  of  | 


all  that  had  passed,  but  he  could  not  get 
her  to  believe  a  single  word. 

!  “  Nay,  nay,  Thomas,”  she  said,  “  that 

won't  do.  The  brat  shall  not  be  brought 
here.  The  story  is  too  unlikely  for  me  to 
credit.” 

“  I  protest,  my  love,”  he  replied,  “  that 
I  know  no  more  about  it  than  the  man  in 
the  moon.  Yonr  accusation  is  as  absurd 
as  it  is  unjust.  Here  is  the  child.  Look 
at  it — poor  thing !” 

The  old  lady  was  exceedingly  obstinate, 
and  not  easily  convinced  when  she  formed 
an  erroneous  conjecture.  The  cries  of  the 
infant,  however,  pierced  her  kind  heart, 
and  she  took  the  little  creature  in  her  arms, 
Hud’  endeavoured  to  soothe  it.  The  ser¬ 
vants  thronged  about  the  babe — especially 
the  women  ;  and  one  of  them  managed  to 
console  it  very  effectually,  and  afterwards 
to  bush  it  to  sleep. 

There  was  an  elderly  lady  in  Grassfield 
who  had,  in  her  youthful  days,  been  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Court  of  George  II.  She 
was  a  shrewd  and  clever  person,  and  a  sort 
of  general  advis-r  in  all  cases  of  difficulty. 
She  was  sent  for  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and,  while  she  was  on  the  road,  an  ani¬ 
mated  discussion,  relative  to  the  parentage 
of  the  foundling,  was  kept  up  in  the 
kitchen.  Every  ane  surmised  differently ; 
but  they  all  agreed  on  one  point,  namely, 
that,  if  great  folk  deserted  their  young  in 
that  way,  it  was  hard  to  punish  the  likes 
of  them  with  so  much  rigour. 

The  lady  of  courtly  experience  arrived, 
and  inspected  the  child  with  praiseworthy 
coolness,  while  she  taxed  her  mind  to  say 
on  whom  the  parentage  probably  rested. 

“  He  seems  a  fine,  healthy  little  boy,” 
she  remarked.  “  And,  bless  me,  how 
smart  he  is.  Well,  I  declare  /” 

“What?”  asked  Mr.  Barnard  and  his 
wife,  in  the  same  second. 

“  Why,  this  ribbon  belongs  to  a  Knight 
of  the  Garter  I”  she  exclaimed.  And  she 
peered  up  at  the  ceiling. 

“  You  don't  say  so  ?”  said  Mr.  Barnard. 

“  It  is,”  she  repeated ;  “  and,  what's 
more,  it  has  been  a  good  deal  worn  !  And 
this  scarf,”  she  added,  “  belonged  to  some 
person  of  rank.  That  is  very  evident.” 

“  I  trust,  my  love,”  said  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  to  his  wife,  “  that  you  will  now  be¬ 
lieve  what  I  say.” 

“  I  dou’t  know  what  to  make  of  it,”  she 
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replied.  “It  is  the  oddest  thing  1  ever 
heard  of.” 

The  circumstances  soon  were  spread,  and 
for  months  were  the  theme  of  the  whole 
country.  Every  young  mati  of  fortune  was 
set  down  as  the  reputed  sire ;  and  no  child 
in  this  world  ever  had  so  many  mothers 
assigned  to  it. 

The  boy  was  christened  Joseph,  and 
sumamed  Swithin.  He  was  kept  by  Mr. 
Barnard  till  ha  was  some  four  years  old, 
and  was  then  sent  to  school  in  York.  The 
old  gentleman  would  have  kept  him  in  his 
house  till  he  was  older;  but  the  number  of 
persons  who  called  and  begged  to  see  him. 
out  of  curiosity,  made  the  charge  extremely 
inconvenient.  I  should  mention  that,  one 
morning,  a  letter  was  received  by  Mr.  Bar¬ 
nard  from  a  banker  in  York,  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  tenonr:— 

“  Sir,— Tou  will  be  Kood  enough  to  know  Uiat 
a  person,  who  calls  himself  Mister  James  Smith, 
has  deposited  in  my  hands  the  sum  of  three 
thousand  pounds,  which  he  has  requested  me  to 
place  to  your  credit;  and,  at  tlic  same  time,  to 
tell  you  that  you  will  know  how  to  dispose  of  it. 
Dated,  at  York,  Marcli,  a.D.  1757." 

That  the  money  was  sent  on  the  boy's 
account,  was  very  certain;  and  for  his 
benefit  it  was  immediately  invested  to  the 
best  advantage. 

The  boy  grew  up.  The  interest  of  the 
.3,0001.  was  expended  on  bis  education, 
and,  on  bis  attaining  the  nge  of  twenty- 
one,  be  was  placed  with  one  of  the  old 
merchants  of  Hull.  He  soon  became  a 
partner  in  the  house.  He  died,  some  years 
ago,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  after  amassing 
a  very  large  fortune,  which  be  bequeathed 
between  his  wife  and  the  Foundling  Hos¬ 
pital  in  London.  He  lived  a  quiet  life, 
and  was  remarkably  attentive  to  his  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  anxiety  which  he  displayed  to 
ascertain  who  was  his  father,  was  not  a 
whit  less  than  that  which  Marryat  im-  ' 
planted  in  Japhet. 

At  elec  Jons,  fairs,  country  meetings, 
and  at  all  other  gatherings  of  influential 
people,  he  was  always  to  be  seen,  with  the 
original  broad  blue  ribbon  across  his 
breast ;  and  he  not  uftfrequently  carried 
in  his  hand  the  identical  scarf  in  which  he 
bad  been  found  near  St.  Swithin’s  Well. 
But  he  was  never  recognirjd,  and  no  clue 
to  bis  paternity  wa:  ever  discovered. 


And  now,  gentle  reader,  having  told 
you  thus  much,  I  will  tell  you  a  sequel, 
which  you  may  believe  or  not,  just  as  you 
please. 

The  people  of  the  part  of  the  country  I 
have  taken  you  to,  swear  to  this  day  that 
St.  Switbin’s  Well  has  been  haunted,  for 
the  last  ninety  years,  by  a  fair  spirit,  who 
is  sometimes  seen  looking  down  the  well, 
and  at  others,  searching  for  something 
under  the  bridge  near  Hoi  worth  Hall. 

Very  few  persons  can  be  tempted  to 
cross  that  bridge  after  nightfall,  or  ap¬ 
proach  the  house  which  was  once  owned 
and  occupied  by  Lady  Bosworth. 

The  ghost  has  been  described  to  me  by 
several  old  men,  who  profess  to  have  seen 
it,  as  “  a  tall  and  beautiful  young  woman, 
of,  mavbe,  twenty-two  or  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  with  long  black  hair,  and 
‘  bright  black  eyes ;  high  cheek  bones,  and 
a  very  straight  nose." 

*  ♦  *  * 

About  eleven  years  ago  I  was  staying 
in  the  house  of  my  friend  Barnard — the 
representative  of  the  old  gentleman  who 
found  the  boy.  At  a  large  party,  which 
consisted  entirely  of  young  men,  the  story 
above  narrated  was  told  for  the  benefit  o( 
those  who  had  never  beard  it  before. 

Several  asserted  that  the  foundling  was 
the  son  of  the  woman  whose  ghost  haunted 
the  well;  whilst  a  number  laughed  con¬ 
vulsively  at  the  idea  of  the  belief  which 
prompted  such  a  supposition,  and  of  this 
number  I  was  one.  The  conversation  be¬ 
came  loud,  if  not  boisterous. 

An  officer  belonging  to  a  regiment  of 
Dragoons,  then  stationed  at  a  town  about 
nine  miles  off,  was  at  the  party  of  which  I 
am  speaking.  He  called  ont  to  our  host, 
from  the  other  end  of  the  table — 

“  Have  you  ever  seen  the  ghost  ?” 

“  No.”  was  the  reply. 

“  Have  you  ever  been  to  the  well  ait 
night  ?’* 

“  No ;  but  I  have  crossed  the  bridge 
often,  and  I  confess  1  saw  no  ghost,  though 
I  looked  for  it.’’ 

“  Did  yon  ever  hear  any  reasonable  man 
say  that  be  had  seen  it  ?” 

“  Several.” 

“  Who  are  they  ?” 

Barnard  mentioned  several  gentlemen 
whose  words  might  be  relied  on. 

“  Oh !  they  were  not  sober,  yon  may  do- 


pend,"  cried  out  three  or  four  who  took  a 
warm  part  in  the  oonrersation,  which  was 
Tigorouslv  renewed. 

The  officer  who  led  the  opposition  got 
up  and  said — 

“I  will  go  and  look  for  the  lady; 
though  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  will 
aettle  the  dispute,  because  ghosts  are  very 
fickle,  and  will  not  always  ‘  come  when 
you  do  call  for  them.'  Will  you  send 
somebody  with  me  that  knows  the  spot  ?" 

“  It  is  more  than  two  miles  off,"  said 
Barnard. 

“  Never  mind.  Lend  me  the  gig.  It  is 
a  beautiful  moonlight  night.” 

“  Well,  I'll  drive  you  down  to  the 
bridge,”  said  the  host. 

The  gig  was  ordered ;  the  two  men 
lighted  cigars,  and  drove  .off,  amidst  the 
laughter  of  those  who  remained  to  ridicule 
the  expedition. 

After  an  absence  of  about  tliree-qnarters 
of  an  hour,  Mr.  Barnard  and  the  officer 
returned  to  the  room  where  we  were  all 
aitting.  They  were  received  with  a  loud 
and  unmeaning  “  Hooray  1"  by  the  anti- 
apiiitualists. 

The  officer  was  pale  and  agitated.  His 
silence  was  odd,  and  so  was  the  manner  in 
which  he  filled  a  bumper  of  sherry  and 
drained  it. 

“  Well,  Jack,  what  is  she  like?”  asked 
one  of  the  party. 

“She  is  something  like  Mrs.  Randall,” 
he  said  m.vsteriously ;  “  but  taller,  and 
jounger-lnoking.” 

“  Then  you  did  see  her 

“  I  did  I” 

The  greater  number  of  us  laughed,  and 
said — 

“  Oh,  yon  are  evidently  in  the  same 
condition  as  those  other  people  were  in  when 
they  saw  her.”  • 

Mr.  Barnard  remained  silent;  and  the 
officer,  who  was  perfectly  sober,  after 
making  a  solemn  and  awful  abjuration, 
■poke  as  fo'lows:  — 

“  I  jumped  out  at  the  bridge,  and  looked 
under  ir,  and  al'  round  it  I  taw  nothing, 
Barnard  pointed  out  the  direction  of  the 
well,  and  thither  I  went.  I  walked  boldly 
up  to  the  brink,  and  there  I  beheld  the 
figure  of  a  woman,  sitting  with  her  face 
hidden  by  her  band*.  I  confess  I  felt  a 
little  nervous,  but  1  plucked  up  my  resolu¬ 
tion,  and  rapidly  reasoned  with  myself.  I 


approached  to  within  about  five  paces  of 
her,  and  said — ‘  What  may  you  be  doing 
here  ?'  She  arose  and  came  close  to  me. 
stared  vacantly  in  my  face,  and  smiled.  I 
struggled  with  the  fear  that  came  over  me, 
and  tried  to  speak  again,  but  could  not. 
After  staring  at  me  for  a  few  seconds,  she 
turned  and  looked  about  the  ground.  She 
stooped  several  times,  as  though  she  were 
in  the  act  of  taking  something  up  into  her 
arms.  Her  agony  appeared  intense  when 
she  found  the  object  of  her  search  was 
gene.  She  knelt  and  looked  down  the 
well.  Disappointment  and  horror  were  de¬ 
picted  on  her  countenance,  and  she  glanced 
inquiringly  at  me  with  the  brightest  black 
eyes  that  ever  gleamed.  My  senses  here 
failed  me.  I  became  giddy,  and  how  I  got 
back  to  the  bridge  I  know  not.  For  full 
two  minutes  I  saw  the  figure.  She  was 
dressed  in  the  ricbe<'t  Court  dress ;  and  I 
heard  as  distinctly  as  poss  ble  the  rnstling 
of  the  silk  as  she  walked  about  the  brink 
of  the  well.  I  shall  never  be  ashamed  to 
tell  this;  nor  would  I  scruple  to  take  my 
oath  to  the  truth  of  what  I  have  stated,  in 
any  court  in  this  kingdom.  As  for  being 
tipsy,  no  one  ever  saw  me  in  the  least 
affected  by  wine ;  and,  as  for  being  led 
away  by  my  imagination — as  some  one 
just  now  snggested — everyone  who  knows 
me  will  admit  that  such  is  not  very  likely. 
I  walked  to  that  well  with  as  much  confi¬ 
dence  as  I  would  walk  into  my  stables — I 
returned  from  it  exactly  as  1  have  men¬ 
tioned.”  e  e  •  ♦  • 

“  All  the  old  people  declare,”  said  Bar¬ 
nard,  “that,  whoever  she  might  be,  she 
was  the  mother  of  that  child  which  my 
ancestor  found  near  the  well,  and  whose 
history  I  gave  you  this  evening.” 

“  I  know  nothing  about  that,”  said  the 
officer.  “  I  am  a  perfect  stranger  here ; 
and  1  have  only  described  to  you  what  I 
saw  as  plainly  as  I  ever  saw  any  thing  in 
I  my  life.” 


When  nn  Arab  woman  intends  to  marry  again 
I  after  the  death  of  tier  husband,  she  comes,  in  the 
I  night  before  her  second  marriage,  to  tlie  grave  of 
I  her  dead  hnsband.  Here  slie  kneels  and  prayi  to 
him,  and  entreats  liim  “not  to  be  olfemled— not 
to  be  Jealous.”  As,  however,  she  fi  ars  he  trill  be 
Jealous  and  angry,  tlie  widow  brings  with  her  a 
donkey,  laden  with  two  goat  skins  of  water. 
Her  prayers  and  entreaties  done,  slie  proceeds  to 

tiour  on  the  grave  the  water,  to  keep  the  first 
lusband  cool  under  the  irritating  circumstances 
about  to  take  pioce. 
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VERY  FAR  NORTH. 

The  Icelanders  are  of  the  Lutheran 
religion ;  and  a  Lutiieran  clergyman,  in  a 
black  gown,  &c.,  with  a  ruff  round  hie 
neok,  such  as  our  bishops  are  painted  in 
about  the  time  of  James  the  First,  was 
preaching  a  sermon.  It  was  the  first  tiaie 
I  had  beard  Icelandic  spoken  continuously, 
and  it  struck  me  as  a  singularly  sweet, 
caressing  language,  althougli  I  disliked  the 
particular  cadence,  amounting  almost  to  a 
chant,  with  which  each  sentence  ended. 
As  in  every  church  where  prayers  have 
been  offered  up  since  the  world  l^an,  the 
majority  of  the  cengregation  were  women, 
some  few  dveetadin  bonnets,  and  the  rest  in 
the  national  Back  silk  skull-cap,  set  jauntily 
on  one  aide  af  the  beiul,  with  a  long  black 
tassel  hai^^g  down  to  the  shoulder,  or 
else  ia  a  quaint  mitre  of  white  linen,  of 
wlaak  m  drawing  alone  could  give  yon  an 
idaa;  the  rematnder  of  an  Icelandic  lady's 
ceatHBie,  when  not  superseded  by  Paris 
fadacms,  consists  of  a  black  bodice,  fas- 
tSBad  in  front  with  silver  clasps,  over 
wtteh  is  drawn  a  cloth  jacket,  ornamented 
wHk «  multitude  of  silver  buttons;  round 
tha  aeck  goes  a  stiff  ruff  of  velvet,  figured 
wiAi  silver  lace,  and  a  silver  belt,  often 
heaarifnlly  chas^,  binds  the  long,  dark 
wadmal  petticoat  round  the  waist.  Some- 
timas  the  ornaments  are  of  gold  instead 
of  silver,  and  are  very  costly. 

Before  dismissing  his  people.tbe  presuther 
deaoeaded  from  Ms  pulpit,  and,  putting 
on  a  ^tlenoid  cape  of  crimson  velvet  (in 
nBoBh  some  bishop  had,  in  ages  past,  been 
nnadered),  turned  his  back  to  the  congre- 
gatien  and  chanted  some  Latin  sentences  in 
goad  round  Roman  style.  Though  still 
retaining  in  their  ceremonies  a  few  vestige.s 
of  the  old  religion — though  altars,  candles, 
pictures,  and  crucifixes  yet  remain  in 
many  of  their  churches— the  Icelanders  are 
staunch  Protestants,  and,  by  all  accounts,  the 
most  devout,  innocent,  pure  hearted  people 
in  the  world.  Crime,  theft,  debauchery, 
crnelty  are  unknown  amongst  them ;  they 
have  neither  prison,  gallows,  soldiers,  nor 
police ;  atid  in  the  manfler  of  the  lives  they 
lead  among  their  secluded  valleys  there 
is  something  of  a  patriarchal  simplicity 
that  reminds  one  of  the  Old  World  princes, 
of  whom  it  has  been  said  that  they  were 


“  upright  and  perfect,  eschewing  evil,  and 
in  their  heart  no  guile." 

Their  law  with  regard  to  marriage, 
however,  is  sufficiently  peculiar.  When, 
from  some  unhappy  incompatibility  of 
temper,  a  manied  couple  live  so  miserably 
together  as  to  render  life  insupportable,  it 
is  oompetent  for  them  to  apply  to  the 
'Danish  governor  of  the  island  for  a  divorce. 
If,  after  tlie  lapse  of  three  years  from  the 
date  of  the  application,  both  are  still  of 
tha  same  mind  and  equally  eager  to  be 
free,  the  divorce  is  granted,  and  each  is  at 
liberty  to  marry  again. — Lord  Dufferin. 


itooktriT,  ''^tckltng,  aob  ^restrbing. 


To  Curs  Bkev  TIrd,  like  Hjsc. — ^Ibro  oonces 
of  saltpetre,  one  onnoe  Of  baysak,  oae  oonoe  of 
salt  prunella,  a  few  grains  of  cDchisssl.atgsorter 
of  a  pound  of  coarse  sugar,  and  pisntgr  af  aaarse 
salt.  Uub  and  turn  it  every  day  Ibr  a  —nth. 
To  be  cookad  in  dripping,  with  a  paste  ovar  It. 

Spasisa  Btsmim _ Beat  the  yolks  eg  sight 

eggs  nearly  half  an  hour,  then  beat  in  sight 
spoonfuls  of  loaf  sugar;  beat  the  wMSas  So  a 
strong  froth,  then  bsatlhem  well  with  yonr  yolks 
and  sugar  nearly  half  an  hour;  put  in  raoreiiaon. 
fuls  of  flour  and  a  ilMle  lemon  cat  ereeartlngly 
fine,  and  bake  them  on  papers. 

JcMBLES. — Hasp  on  sugar,  rinds  of  two  leounis, 
dry,  reduce  to  powder,  and  silt  it  with  as  much 
more  as  will  make  one  pound.  Mix  it  ssith  one 
pound  of  flour,  four  well-beaten  eggs,  and  aix 
ounces  of  warm  butter  Drop  the  mixtare  on 
buttered  tins,  and  bake,  in  a  vary  slow  oven,  for 
twenty  or  thirty  mlnutee.  Should  look  pule,  but 
lie  perfeotly  crli^. 

A  Rich  Cans _ Take  four  pounds  of  flne  floar, 

well  driea,  four  pounds  nffrseh  batter,  two  pounds 
of  loaf  sugar  pounded  end  sifted,  un  ounce  of 
mace,  an  ounce  ef  nntmegs,  and  eight  egga;  waah 
donr  pounds  of  oorronta,  pick  them,  and  dry  thorn 
well  before  the  fire;  blanch  a  pound  of  awMt 
almonda,  and  ent  them  lengthways  very  thin;  a 
pound  of  ohnen,  a  pound  of  candled  orange-peel, 
the  same  of  candied  lemon,  and  half  a  pint  of 
brandy.  First  work  the  butter,  with  your  hand, 
to  a  cream,  then  beat  in  your  sugar  a  quarter  of 
an  hour;  beat  the  whites  of  your  eggs  to  a  strong 
froth,  mix  them  with  your  sugar  and  butter;  beat 
yolks  lialf  an  hour  at  least,  and  mix  them  with 
your  cake,  then  put  in  your  flour,  mace,  and  nut¬ 
megs;  keep  lieating  it  well  till  your  ovcu  is  ready; 
put  in  your  brandy,  and  beat  your  currants  and 
almonds  lightly  In.  Tic  three  sheets  of  paper 
round  tlie  bottom  of  your  hoop  to  keep  it  from 
running  out,  lub  it  well  with  liuttcr,  put  your 
coke  In,  and  lay  your  sweetmeats  in  three  layen, 
with  cake  between  each  layer.  Afior  it  ia  rlsan 
and  coloured,  cover  it  with  paper  before  yoar 
oven  ia  slopped  up.  It  will  take  tliree  hours 
baking  at  least. 
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PRACTICAL  DRESS  INSTRUCTOR. 


THK  streets  of  erery  larire  city  wonid  be  like  spring.  Dreary,  indeed,  would  be  the  appearance 
e  beds  of  a  vast  sarden  without  flowers,  were  of  the  busiest  thorouahfare.  as  wrell  as  of  the  nn- 


the  beds  of  a  vast  garden  without  flowers,  were  of  the  busiest  thoroughfare,  as  wrell  as  of  the  un¬ 
it  not  tor  the  vaiied  aspect  of  the  dresses  of  the  planted  soil,  if  Fashion  did  not  enliven  the  one 
ladies  enlivening  its  paths  and  walks,  just  as  the  and  Nature  the  other;  and  far  distant  may  tbs 
blossoms  Ilf  the  shrubs  adorn  and  beautify  ever.v  day  be  wlien  the  first  shall  cease  to  Imitate  tbs 
plot  of  the  dull  earth  from  which  they  shoot  and  bright  example  of  the  last. 
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DIAGRAM  OF  DRESS. 


At  prosent  there  U  very  little  fear  that  taste  under-sklrt  there  ore  two  rows,  on  the  upper 
ihoold  decline,  since  all  thinKs  else  are  in  a  state  there  is  one.  The  body  Is  trimmed  with  fallings 
of  progress;  and  we  shall,  therefore,  at  once  pro-  from  the  shoniders  to  the  centre,  and  finished 
eeed  to  the  first  part  of  our  duty,  namely,  that  of  with  hows  to  match  the  skirt.  The  sleeves  ore 
explaining  the  illustration  which  we  have  this  formed  of  either  one  or  two  full  puffs.  This 
Eunth  selected  as  likely  to  be  most  acceptable  to  dress,  made  in  whits  tarlatan,  with  its  trimminn 
the  subscribers  of  this  Journal  at  the  present  in  the  luminous  green,  is  extremely  elegant.  In 

'ance  Nason  of  the  year.  a  pale  ultramarine  blue  it  is  also  very  dislinguc. 

s  nn-  This  dress  may  be  made  either  in  tarlatan  or  Ladies  who  prefer  a  mors  subdued  tone  will  find 

I  one  »lk,  but,  in  either  case,  the  trimming  is  to  be  in  a  soft  lavender  or  a  good  black  silk,  made  in  the 

r  the  the  tarlatan.  This  consists  of  a  fblness,  laid  on  same  manner,  suitable  for  all  the  occasions  which 

I  the  in  Vandykes,  at  the  bottom  of  each  skirt,  every  demand  a  dress  toilet. 

point  being  gathered  up  into  a  bow.  On  tlie  The  severity  of  the  weather  during  a  largo 
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portion  of  the  month  which  haa  Just  expired 
has  neces^arlly  forced  a  continuance  of  all  the 
warmest  winter  wraps;  but,  even  had  tliisnot 
been  the  case,  the  pordessvs  and  mantles  would 
still  have  remained  unchanKed,  as,  until  another- 
month  has  passed,  the  spring  faslilons  will  not 
hare  made  their  ap|>earancc.  In  fart,  there  is 
always  an  interval  wrhen  the  shawl  comes  on 
duty — we  mean,  when  the  weather  fluctuates 
between  the  dull  and  the  bright,  and  when  it  is 
too  fair  to  think  it  winter,  and  tlie  sunshine  is  too 
transient  to  think  it  summer.  We  suppose  there 
is  acarceiy  a  lady  In  the  land  without  a  shawl  in 
her  wardrobe,  and  such  is  certainly  the  time  to 
wear  it. 

The  body  of  the  morning  dress  is  chiefly  made 
with  the  w  aistcoat  front  and  the  pointed  back, 
although  theie  are  many  others  worn  with  the 
band  and  clasp.  In  any  tliick  material,  tlic  skirt 
may  be  simply  trimmed  with  rows  of  the  maca¬ 
roon  buttons,  bordered  with  narrow  black  lace  uu 
'  each  side  of  the  front,  and  lialf-way  up  tlie  body, 

I  the  upper  part  being  turned  back  and  faatened 

I  down  on  each  side  with  a  button  to  matcli.  Tlie 

sleeves  are  wide,  and  bordered  with  fur  or  velvet, 
having  an  epaulette  of  tlie  same.  The  undcr- 
sleeve  is  of  the  material  of  the  dress,  the  wrist- 
'  band  being  of  tlie  fur  or  velvet.  Tiiis  fur  trim. 

ming  will,  almost  to  a  certainty,  be  iniich  In 
vogue  in  London  next  winter,  having,  d  iring 
the  present  one,  been  greatly  favoured  in  I'aris. 

The  Zouave  Jacket  is  worn  more  than  ever  ns 
home  eoBtume ;  but  many  varieties  liave  shown 
that  the  invention  of  the  French  modistet  cannot 
remain  stationary.  Wishing  tliat  the  rcadeis  of 
this  Journal  should  have  all  the  facilities  for  adopt¬ 
ing  the  ne«  cat  fa-hions,  we  have  supplied  a  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  last  tliat  lias  appeared,  and  which  is 
known  under  the  title  of  tlie  Turkish  Vest 
These  are  made  sometimes  in  velvet,  sometimes 
In  cloth,  and  are  more  than  ever  loaded  with 
embroidery  and  braid,  not  of  one  colour  only, 
but  of  various  contrasts,  producing  most  re- 
markably  showy  effects.  The  passion  for  the 
I  gold  braid  and  gold  embroidery  is  in  some  degree 

'  abating  in  favour  of  this  newer  style  of  decora¬ 

tion,  « hich  is  not  so  apt  to  lose  its  beauty  by 
I  tarnishing. 

I  The  bonnets  which  we  descrilicd  last  month 

continue  to  be  most  in  favour.  In  Parie,  black 
velvet,  trimmed  with  whits,  is  also  inucli  ad- 
mired.  Tlie  slispes  are  large,  and  stand  op  in 
the  front,  leaving  a  great  space  above  the  fore¬ 
head,  wliich  Is  tilled  with  white  roses,  graduated 
from  the  centre  to  the  side,  being  continued 
down  to  the  stiings  by  quillings  of  tulle.  The 
strings  are  either  of  velvet  cut  on  the  cross,  or 
broad  velvet  ribbon. 

The  caps  now  worn  in  Paris  liave  a  very  strik- 
I  ing  appearance,  and  have  a  close  resemblance  in 

form  to  the  fashionable  bonnet  projecting  in 
front  and  re<  eding  at  each  side.  In  these,  the 
blonde  is  put  on  almost  as  full  at  the  top  of  the 
bead  as  at  the  sides,  a  bandeau  of  flowers,  pointed 
in  the  mhidle,  being  placed  over  the  forehead, 
ending  on  each  side  witli  a  cluster  which  mingles 
with  the  blonde.  Very  pretty  caps  arc  also  made 
of  white  tulle,  spotted  with  black,  and  ihese  aro 
trimmed  with  a  mixture  of  black  and  white 
blonde,  narrow  black  velvet,  and  pink  roses. 


THE  WORK  TABLE. 

Edited  bt  MaDaftotsEixa  Rochs. 

The  countries  in  which  the  labours  of  the  i 
work-table  are  seen  to  most  advantage  are  cer-  i 
tainly  F.ngland,  Germany,  and  Belgium,  because, 
in  these,  feminine  taste  and  industry  are  more 
especially  exercised  In  producing  articles  for 
liome  decoration  than  for  personal  adornment 
On  seeing  the  principal  towns  of  Belgium  for 
tlie  first  time,  the  eye  is  particularly  attracted 
by  the  elegant  apiieurance  of  tlie  windows  of  the 
houses,  whicli  alniost  all  display,  more  or  lesa 
some  beautiful  piece  of  work-table  e.vccllence,  in 
the  shape  of  curtains  or  blinds.  These  latter 
articles  are  peculiar  to  Belgium,  being  cliiefly 
formed  of  knitting  and  darning,  ornamented  with 
the  most  artistic  patterns.  These  bcaqtiful  speci¬ 
mens  of  ne^lcaork  display,  at  the  same  time,  as 
itntch  feminine  taste  and  skill  as  interest  in,  and 
love  of,  home. 

In  all  these  three  countries  wc  find  an  equal 
degree  of  domestic  comfort,  and  that  air  of  hap¬ 
piness  and  refinement  which  has  its  source  in 
feminine  domestic  virtues.  We  can  scarcely 
enter  an  Etiglisli  drawing-room  without  seeing 
some  ornamental  piece  of  Industry,  and  in  many 
we  find  that  the  chief  attraction  consists  in  those 
beautiful  pieces  of  needlework,  in  the  shape  of 
chairs,  table-covers,  cushions,  screens,  curtains, 
and  other  elegances,  which  give  to  the  apart¬ 
ment  its  air  of  luxury  and  comfort,  and  witliout 
w  hich  it  would  look  dull  and  cheerless.  Although 
wo  have  enumerated  only  those  articles  which 
adorn  reception-rooms,  there  are  many  others 
which  are  both  equally  as  useful  and  as  oma- 
mental  fur  the  sleeping  apartments,  wliich  can 
be  executed  by  band.  These  consist  of  counter¬ 
panes,  toilet  covers,  curtains,  fringes,  pincushions, 
watch-pockets,  the  tac  at  nuff,  and  many  others, 
all  indicating  an  interest  in  homo  life. 

UNDER-SKIRT  INSERTION  IN  EMBROIDERY- 

One  of  the  prevailing  fashions  for  ornamental 
under-skirts,  is  the  Introduction  of  embroidered 
insertion  between  rows  of  tucks,  to  whatever 
depth  may  be  preferred  I  his  arrangement  has 
more  of  utility  in  it  than  having  de<  p,  rich  work, 
subjected  to  the  rough  wear  of  the  promenade 
and  tlie  laundry  alternately.  We  liave  given  a 
pattern  for  this  purpose,  wliich  is  very  pr^y,  as 
well  as  durable.  The  flowers  are  worked  in  well- 
raised  satin  stitch,  and  the  holes  are  cut  out  and 
sewn  over,  making  them  sufficiently  large  to  look 
clear  and  Uglit.  The  proper  cottons  for  this  work 
are  Nos.  16  and  20  of  Walter  Evans  and  Co. 

BORDER  FOR  SLEEVE  IN  EMBROIDERY. 

This  border  is  extremely  effretive  for  slaeves 
and  collars,  and  can  bo  arranged,  without  the 
slightest  difflcully,  fur  the  latter  by  cutting  out 
the  shape  requited  and  placing  the  ovala  at 
intervals,  and  filling  up  the  spaces  with  the 
intermediate  pattern,  according  to  the  illustration 
given  for  the  sleeve.  The  oval  medallion  ia  in 
net,  with  an  embroidered  sprig  in  tbe  centie. 
This  spiig  may  be  either  worsed  on  the  net,  or 
transftined,  or  a  Honitou  sprig  laid  on,  wbiuhever 
may  happen  to  be  moet  cuuvenient.  The  pattern 
hetween  the  ovala  la  worked  in  button-hole  stltcb. 
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UNOEK-iKIRT  INSCRT13N  IN  EMBROIOEKY. 

with  a  hole  In  erery  escalop,  and  left  In  the  of  work  which  It  Involves,  aa  It  is  arramred  with 
solid  muslin.  A  well.ralsed,  button-hole  stitched  a  view  to  economise,  aa  inudi  aa  poaihie,  both 
edcaaorrounds  each  ot  the  net  medalllona  This  time  and  trouble,  and  to  proilace,  at  the  same 
la  an  extremely  effective  pattern  for  the  amount  time,  beauty  of  effect. 


BORDER  FOR  SLEEVE  IN  EMBROIDERY. 
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In  onr  work-table  illustration  for  this  inontli 
we  here  Riren  a  new  and  pretty  style  for  knltUiiK 
•  oounterpone,  which  has  both  a  rich  end  liftht 
affect.  It  has  also  the  convenience  of  beinit  | 
worked  in  small  pieces,  and  can  be  taken  ap,  at  | 
any  leisure  moment,  witliont  fear  of  iiOury  or  | 
mistake.  It  is  composed  of  knitted  shells  in  an  | 
open  pattern,  sewn  toother  in  rows,  the  point  of 


one  beine  always  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
cast.  The  folljwlng  are  the  instructions  for 
knittinitthem: — 

Cast  on  three  loops,  increase  by  taking  up  one 
loop  In  the  centre  of  every  row,  until  there  arc 
seven  loops  on  the  needle.  Tlien  pass  the  cotton 
over,  before  and  alter  the  centre  loop,  purl  one 
row,  knit  one  row,  purl  one  row,  remembering 


PATTERN  FOR  KNITTED  COUti  TERPmNE. 


that  the  first  three  and  tlie  last  tlirec  loops  are  . 
ftir  the  border,  and  must  always  be  knitted  in 
every  row.  Uakc  four  holes,  purl,  knit,  and  purl  I 
three  rows.  Make  eight  hole.s  but  take  two  i 
loops  together,  after  bringing  the  thread  forward  | 
fbr  the  first  hole.  Repeat  tlicse  rows  until  you  , 
have  made  twenty-eight  holes,  wlien,  instead  of  \ 
purling  and  knitting  the  three  rows,  knit  them  ■ 
all  to  form  the  border  at  the  top  the  same  as  the  i 
sides.  To  form  the  shell  shape,  it  is  necessary  to 
radnee  the  number  of  stitches;  therefore,  aher  | 
the  row  which  has  the  four  iiulea,  two  stitches 


must  be  taken  instead  ot  one,  according  to  the 
number  of  holes,  the  first  commencing  with  one 
double  stitcli,  and  next  with  two,  and  so  on, 
always  taking  the  double  stitches  after  the  tliree 
knitted  loops  fur  the  bonier.  This  pattern  may 
be  knitted  for  either  a  liglit  summer  counterpane 
or  for  a  winter  one,  by  using  either  a  fine 
or  coarse  cotton.  For  the  funner.  No.  10  of 
Messrs  Walter  Evans  and  Co.’s  knitting  cotton, 
and  for  the  latter.  No.  6  of  the  same  makers,  as 
It  Is  necessary  to  select  a  cotton  of  the  beet 
quality  for  to  large  a  piece  of  work. 


POETS:  THEIR  LIVES,  SONGS,  AND  HOMES. 


At  that  period,  politics  were  supposed 
to  be  the  salt  of  literary  criticism.  Be¬ 
cause  John  Keats  was  a  friend  of  the  bold 
jonrnalist,  be  was  assumed  to  be  a  very 
bad  c  tiz-n,  and,  consequently,  a  very  bad 
poet.  The  main  piece  of  sarcasm  in  the 
article  consisted  in  bidding  John  Keats 
“back  to  his  gallipots;”  and  be  was  re¬ 
minded,  ‘‘  it  is  a  better  and  wiser  thing  to 
be  a  starved  apothecary  than  a  starved 
poef.” 

Keats  bad  been  brought  up  as  a  surgeon, 
and  the  reviewer,  assuming  aristowalic 
airs,  bad  desired  to  inform  him  of  tii» 
necessity  of  one's  keeping  witbin  one's 
station.  Unfortunately,  however,  tJbe  pa¬ 
trician  habiliments  did  not  at  all  fit  the 
critic,  and  bis  want  of  refinement  told  too 
plainly  that  be  alone  was  the  pvtender 
and  the  “  sham." 

For  the  rest,  Ix>rd  Byroa  flew  into  a 
jealous  rage  when  be  found  that  John 
Keats  was  beginning  to  be  thought  wortii 
a  place  among  the  glorious  band  of  English 
poets.  He  wrote  to  the  editor  of  the 
“  Quarterly” — 

“  No  more  Keats,  I  entreat.  Flay  him 
alive ;  if  some  of  you  don’t,  I  must  skin 
him  myself.  There  is  no  bearing  the 
drivelling  idiotism  of  the  manikin.” 

Subsequently,  Byron  saw  reason  to 
change  this  tone,  and,  in  bis  desire  to  do 
Jnstice  to  Keats,  be  wrote  the  stanza  we 
have  quoted  at  the  head  of  this  no’ ice. 
But  the  consuming  egotism  of  Byron’s 
nature  would  not  allow  him  to  ackn  iw- 
ledge  the  truth  without,  at  the  same  time, 
paying  a  compliment  to  his  own  assumed 
•nperior  vigour  and  braver  temperament. 
In  one  of  his  letters  to  his  publisher, 
Murray,  he  says — 

“  1  know,  by  experience,  that  a  savage 
review  i*  hemlock  to  a  sucking  author ; 
and  the  one  on  me  (which  produced  the 
‘  English  Bards,’  &c.)  knocked  me  down 
— but  I  got  up  agmn.  Instead  of  breaking 
a  blood-vessel,  I  drank  three  bottles  of 
claret,  and  began  an  answer,  finding  there 
was  nothing  in  the  article  for  wbioli  1 
could  lawfully  knock  Jeffrey  on  the  head 
in  an  honourable  way.” 

Untrue.  Keats  did  not  break  a  blood- 
▼eisel  througli  a  critique;  and  he  was. 
moat  assuredly,  not  the  man  to  need  the 
ialae  stimulant  of  three  bottles  of  clar.-t  to 
give  him  the  courage  to  meet  the  author 


of  the  slander ;  for  onr  poet  was  a  broad- 
shouldered  fellow,  of  very  resolute  and 
pugnacious  temper.  It  is  a  pity  that  all 
By  ton's  abuse  of  Keats  should  be  allowed 
to  stand  in  his  works ;  the  more  so,  be- 
canse  Byron  himself  told  his  publisher, 
“  as  be  is  dead,  omit  all  that  is  said  tAout 
him  in  any  manuscripts  of  mine,  or  publi¬ 
cation.  His  *  Hyperion*  is  a  fine  monu¬ 
ment,  and  will  keep  his  name.”  The 
plain  truth  is,  that  John  Keats  cared 
nothing  for  the  anonymous  attacks  which 
were  said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  his 
death.  Throughout  his  letters,  he  rarely 
alludes  to  them,  and,  when  he  does,  we 
see  that  their  only  effect  was  to  make  him 
htbour  at  purifying  and  strengthening  his 
sty  le. 

The  biography  of  a  poet  has  been  said 
to  be  “  tittU  ^tter  than  a  comment  on  his 
poems,*'  even  when  bis  life  has  been  one  of 
long  duration.  This  is  especially  the  case 
in  the  present  instance,  for  the  whole  story 
of  John  Keats's  life  may  be  comprised  in 
an  account  of  his  three  small  volumes  of 
verses,  composed  during  the  brief  interval 
between  his  birth  and  premature  death. 

John  Keats's  father  was  employed  in  the 
establishment  of  Mr.  Jenning’s,  a  large 
livery-stable  proprietor,  in  the  Pavement, 
Finsbury  Circus.  From  n  servant,  this 
man,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  person  of 
excellent  natural  sense,  and  entirely  free 
from  vulgarity,  became  the  soii-in-law  of 
his  master.  Mrs.  Keats  is  described  as  a 
lively,  intelligent  woman,  passionately  fond 
of  amusement ;  and  it  was  from  this  dispo¬ 
sition  that  the  poet’s  birth  was  prematurely 
hastened,  though  his  constitution  indicated 
iiotliing  of  the  peculiar  debility  of  a  seven- 
months’  child. 

.John  was  bom  on  the  29th  of  October, 
1709.  He  had  one  brother,  George,  older 
than  himself,  and  a  brother  and  sister  his 
jiiinors.  This  family  circle  was  surrounded 
by  virtuous  and  honourable  iuHuencea, 
and  towards  the  mother  the  children  were 
inspired  vUth  tlie  most  profound  affection. 
Once  when  Mrs.  Keats  was  ill,  her  phy¬ 
sician  ordered  her  to  be  left  undisturbed 
for  some  time.  On  this  occasion  her  son 
•John  kept  sentinel  at  her  door,  armed  with 
an  old  sword,  and  allowed  no  one  to  enter 
ibr  three  hours.  Mr.  Clarke's  school,  at 
Enfield,  was  at  that  time  held  in  high  esti¬ 
mation,  and  thither  was  John,  then  be- 
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JOHN 

It  was  a  false  and  flippant,  and  sufR- 
ciently  ill-natured  stanza,  contained  in  the 
eleventh  canto  of  “  Don  Juan — 

John  Keats,  who  was  killed  off  by  one  critiqne. 
Just  as  lie  really  promised  something  great. 

If  not  Intelligible,  without  Greek, 

Contrived  to  talk  about  the  gods  of  late. 

Much  as  they  might  hare  been  supposed  to  speak. 

Poor  fellow  1  His  was  an  untoward  fate : 

’Tia  strange  the  mind,  that  very  flery  particle, 
Should  let  itself  be  snuffed  out  by  an  article. 

The  *'  article”  in  question  had  appeared 
in  the  “  Quarterly  Review,”  and  was  stupid, 
doll,  and  ungenerous  to  the  last  degree. 
It  is  true  that  poor  John  Keats  died  soon 
after  this  unmanly  attack,  but  the  poet’s 
death  had  a  deeper  cause  than  a  series  of 
illogical  sentences,  penned  by  the  virulence 
No.  12,  Vou  VIII. 


KEATS. 

I  of  a  political  opponent.  The  untimely  end 
of  the  poet  was  due  to  inherited  con- 
I  sumption. 

When  bis  exquisite  poetical  pearl,  “  En- 
dymion,”  was  given  to  the  world,  the  same 
volume  contained  an  affectionate  sonnet, 
addressed  to  Leigh  Hunt  “on  the  day 
when  he  left  prison.”  Why  Leigh  Hunt 
was  closed  up  in  a  prison  is  now  well 
known.  He  was  the  bold  and  trenchant 
writer  in  the  Examiner  newspaper,  and, 
for  having  spoken  out  plainly  anent  “  the 
powers  that  were,”  and  for  having  called 
the  Regent  **  a  fat  Adonis  of  fifty,”  he  was 
incarcerated.  Very  disloyal,  doubtless; 
but  tbe  epithet  is  now-a-days  considered  to 
fit  the  person  addressed  remarkably  welL 
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tween  four  and  five  years  old,  despatched 
with  his  brothers.  Harrow  was  first  pro¬ 
posed,  but  was  considered  too  expensive. 

A  brother  of  his  mother  had  been  an 
officer  in  Duncan’s  ship,  in -the  sea-fight 
off  Camperdown.  Tliis  uncle  was  distin- 
gpiished  during  the  action  by  his  bravery 
and  his  unusually  lofty  stature,  which,  as 
the  Dutch  admiral  told  him  after  the  fight, 
made  him  a  mark  for  the  enemy’s  shot. 
“  Th’s  sailor  uncle,”  says  Keats’s  generous 
biographer,  Monckton  Milnes,  himself  a 
poet,  “  was  the  ideal  of  the  boys,  and  tilled 
their  imaginations,  when  they  went  to 
school,  with  the  notion  of  keeping  up  the 
family's  reputation  for  courage.  This  was 
manifested  in  the  elde*  brother  by  a  pas¬ 
sive  manliness,  but  in  John  and  Tom  by 
the  fiercest  pugnacity.  John  was  always 
fighting.  He  chose  his  favourites  among 
his  schoolfellows  from  those  that  fought 
the  most  readily  and  pertinaciously;  nor 
were  tbe  brothers  loth  to  exercise  their 
mettle  even  on  one  another,  'fnis  disposi- 
tion,  however,  in  all  of  them  seems  to  have 
been  combined  with  much  tenderness,  and 
in  John  with  a  passionate  sensibility, 
which  exhibited  itself  in  the  strongest 
contrasts.  Convulsions  of  laughter  and  of 
tears  were  equally  frequent  with  him,  and 
he  would  pass  from  one  to  tbe  other  almost 
without  an  interval.” 

When  his  mother  died  suddenly,  in  1810, 
though  she  had  been  lingering  for  several 
years  in  a  consumption,  he  fell  into  a  long 
agony  of  grief ;  ho  hid  himself  under  the 
master's  desk  for  some  days,  and  refused 
to  be  consoled  by  master  or  school  com¬ 
panions. 

‘‘The  deep  sense  of  humour  which.” 
says  Mr.  Milnes,  “  almost  universally  ac¬ 
companies  a  deep  sensibility,  and  is,  per¬ 
haps,  but  the  reverse  of  the  medal,  abounded 
in  him.  From  tbe  first  he  took  infinite 
delight  in  any  grotesque  originality  or 
novel  prank  of  his  companions,  and,  after 
the  possesrion  of  physical  strength,  ap¬ 
peared  to  prize  these  above  all  other  quali¬ 
fications.  At  school  he  was  remarkable 
for  the  indifference  he  displayed  for  being 
thought  ‘  a  good  boy,’  and  the  wonderful 
facility  with  which  he*  got  through  his 
daily  tasks.  He  never  seemed  to  study, 
yet  he  was  always  equal  to  the  best.  He 
was  skilful  in  any  manly  exercise  ;  he  was 
generous  to  a  degree  of  perfection.” 


Let  118  borrow  bis  portrait  from  bis  poet- 
biographer  : — 

“  His  eyes,  then  as  ever,  were  large  and 
sensitive,  flashing  with  strong  emotions,  or 
suffused  with  tender  sympathies,  and  more 
distinctly  reflected  the  varying  impulses  of 
his  nature  than  when  under  the  self-control 
of  maturer  years.  His  hair  hung  in  thick 
brown  ringlets,  round  a  head  diminutive 
for  the  breadth  of  the  shoulders  below  it, 
while  tbe  smallness  of  the  lower  limbs, 
which  in  later  life  marred  tbe  proportion 
of  his  person,  wps  not  then  apparent,  any 
more  than  the  undue  prominence  of  the 
lower  lip,  which  afterwards  gave  his  face 
too  pugnacious  a  character  to  be  eniirely 
pleasing,  but  at  that  time  only  completed 
such  an  impression  as  the  ancients  had  of 
Achilles — joyous  and  glorious  youth,  ever¬ 
lastingly  striving.” 

It  was  while  at  Mr.  'Clarke’s  school  that 
the  intellectual  ambition,  which  formed  so 
large  a  portion  of  his  character,  became 
suddenly  awakened.  The  amusements  and 
games  of  youth  were  abandoned  for  study. 
On  the  half-holidays,  when  all  his  com¬ 
panions  were  at  play,  he  was  busy  trans¬ 
lating  Virgil  and  Fenelon ;  and,  during 
tbe  last  two  years  of  his  study  at  Enfield, 
he  turned  the  twelve  books  of  tbe 
“Aiueid”  into  English.  Tooke’s  “Pan¬ 
theon,”  Spence’s  “  Polyraetis,”  and  “  Lem- 
pribre’s  Dictionary”  introduced  him  to  tbe 
world  of  old  mythology — a  world  which, 
later,  he  was  to  reconstruct  and  animate 
with  all  the  feeling  and  fancy  of  the  Greek 
poets. 

In  1810,  he  left  school;  his  father  had 
died,  leaving  about  8,000/.  to  be  divided 
among  bis  four  children  ;  and  John,  whose 
wishes  seem  never  to  have  been  consulted 
in  the  affair,  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Ham¬ 
mond,  a  surgeon  at  Edmonton.  From  the 
first,  however,  the  young  poet  showed  that 
it  was  not  in  physic,  but  in  poetry,  that 
his  abilities  were  to  become  pre-eminent. 
His  vicinity  to  bis  old  friend  Mr.  Clarke 
enabled  him  to  have  tbe  run  of  a  good  and 
well  stocked  library.  He  devoured  rather 
than  read  tbe  many  books  derived  from 
this  source.  Biit  it  was  in  1812,  when  he 
obtained  Spenser’s  “Fairy  Queen,”  that 
his  poetical  powers  were  thoroughly 
awakened. 

The  records  of  the  young  poet’s  first 
efforts  are  scanty  enough,  but  there  is 
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plent«ou«  evidence  evinced  in  the  earliekt 
poems  of  Keats,  that  the  grand  source  of 
inspiration  was  the  Greek  mythology — the 
qnaint  mnsic  of  Spenser  supplying  the  me¬ 
trical  model. 

Soon  afterwards,  he  published  his  first 
volume  of  poems — it  fell  almost  still-born 
from  the  press — ^it  scarcely  awakened  a 
thought  from  the  reading  public.  With 
poetry,  notwithstanding,  was  Keats  deter-  : 
mined  to  progress;  and,  in  order  to  con¬ 
centrate  the  whole  force  of  bis  mind  on 
the  beloved  pursuit,  he  resolved  to  aban-  ' 
don  the  uncongenial  profession  of  surgery.  ' 

“  My  dexterity,”  he  said,  “  used  to  seem  ■ 
to  me  a  miracle,  and  I  resolved  never  to  ! 
take  up  a  surgical  instrument  again.” 

Thus,  with  delicate  health,  with  scanty 
funds,  and  without  any  patron  or  influen¬ 
tial  introduction  to  the  magnates  of  lite¬ 
rature,  John  Keats,  having  just  reached 
manhood,  began  his  poetic^  career,  with 
no  more  to  back  and  sustain  him  than  that 
firm  faith  in  the  future  which  ever  accom¬ 
panies  true  genius.  His  inends  advised  i 
him  to  brace  his  powers  by  undistracted 
study,  take  care  of  his  health,  and  leave 
London  for  awhile.  ,  Keats  did  as  he  was 
recommended,  and,  in  the  month  of  March, 
he  began  bis  travels  in  search  of  health. 
He  wrote  to  a  friend —  | 

“  Banish  money — banish  sofas — banish  j 
wine  —  banish  music;  but  right  Jack 
Health,  true  Jack  Health,  banish  health  I 
and  banish  all  the  world!”  : 

Alas!  Jack  Health  never  became  an 
ally  of  poor  John  Keats  I 

He  went  first  to  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
where,  in  the  delightful  wood  alleys, 
copses,  and  silent  freshes  of  Carisbrooke, 
he  gave  himself  up  to  Sbakspeare  and  the 
Muse.  Early  in  May,  1817,  we  find  him 
at  Margate — reading  and  writing  about 
eight  hours  a  day. 

‘“I  am  one  that  gathereth  samphire — 
dreadful  trade.’  The  clifiF  of  poetry  towers 
above  me ;  yet  when  my  brother  reads 
some  of  Pope's  ‘  Homer,'  or  ‘  Plutarch's 
Lives,*  they  seem  like  music  to  mine !” 

At  Margate,  “Endymion"  was  com¬ 
menced,  and  this,  with  a*  couple  of  versi¬ 
fied  adaptations  from  Boccaccio,  “  The  Pot 
of  Basil,”  and  “Isabella,”  occupied  the 
poet  for  about  a  year. 

Scotland  and  Ireland  were  visited  during 
the  summer  of  1818.  In  the  same  year  ap¬ 


peared  the  base  attacks  on  the  “  Cockney 
poet,”  in  the  “  Quarterly"  and  “  Blackwood’s 
Magazine."  We  need  not  stop  to  describe 
how  utterly  wrong  and  foolish  were  these 
outpourings.  To-day  they  are  unknown 
and  unsought  after— they  are  entombed  in 
the  “  back  numbers"  of  those  prints ;  and, 
if  they  are  ever  referred  to,  it  is  only  to 
furnish  specimens  of  critical  dulness  and 
misapprehension.  der 

The  death  of  Keats’s  brother  took  place  J 
early  in  December,  1818;  a  sincere  friend,  occ 
Mr.  Brown,  hereupon  pressed  him  to  reside  gra 
entirely  in  his  house.  It  was  there  that  it 
“  Hyperion,”  that  poem  “  full  of  the  large 
utterances  of  the  early  gods,”  was  begun. 

In  his  new  lodgings,  the  continual  song  of  lio 
the  nightingale  resounded;  and  one  day  to 
Mr.  Brown  saw  the  poet  thrusting  away  fiei 
some  sheets  of  paper  behind  a  parcel  of  hat 
books.  This  waste -paper  was  with  some  rec 
difficulty  put  together,  and  the  glorious  fev 
stanzas  of  the  “  Ode  to  the  Nightingale  ”  He 
were  rescued  from  the  fate  which  the  self-  as 
depreciating  poet  bad  evidently  marked  his 
out  for  them.  It  was  about  this  period  ooi 
that  Keats  became  inspired  with  a  passion  mo 
for  a  lady — a  passion  that  only  ceased  with  see 
bis  life.  Poverty  and  a  mortal  sickness  sot 
were,  however,  soon  to  fall  upon  him ;  and,  th( 
beyond  an  allusion,  now  and  then,  in  bis  ex: 
letters,  we  hear  no  more  of  this  poet’s  foi 
affection.  bh 

Almost  the  entire  summer  of  1819  was 
passed  at  Shanklin,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
where  Keats  and  his  friend  Mr.  Brosm 
were  engaged  in  constructing  a  play — 
Brown  supplying  story,  character,  and 
dramatic  incident,  while  Keats,  who  sat 
opposite,  translated  them  into  bis  rich  and 
ready  language.  A  tragedy — “  Otho  the 
Great” — was  the  result,  which,  as  might 
be  expected,  took  no  high  ground  as  a 
work  of  art  It  was  sent  to  the  managers 
of  Covent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane,  and 
pronounced  unactable  by  both,  although 
the  great  Edmund  Kean  is  said  to  have 
expressed  a  wish  to  play  the  leading  pait 
in  it 

In  the  winter  of  1819,  George  Keats, 
the  poet’s  brother,  returned  from  America, 
where  he  had  been  engaged  in  some  un¬ 
fortunate  speculations,  and,  after  a  short 
stay  in  England,  during  which  time  the 
money  affairs  of  the  family  were  arranged, 
he  again  took  his  departure  for  the  far 
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West.  This  visit  of  George  found  Keats 
in  no  satisfactory  condition,  in  a  pecuniary 
sente ;  bnt,  although  the  brother  has 
been  blamed  for  leaving  John  poorer  than 
be  found  him,  the  light  of  after  knowledge 
has  shown  that  bis  conduct  was  marked 
by  no  degree  of  meanness,  or  the  desire  of 
exacting  more  from  the  poet  than  his  slen¬ 
der  resources  would  allow. 

A  sad  omen  of  what  was  soon  to  follow 
occurred  a  little  later.  His  worthy  bio¬ 
grapher,  Mouckton  Milnes,  thus  describes 
it: — 

“  One  night,  about  eleven  o’clock,  Keats 
returned  home  in  a  state  of  strange  phy¬ 
sical  excitement — it  might  have  appeared, 
to  those  who  did  not  know  him,  one  of 
fierce  intoxication.  He  told  his  friend  he 
had  been  outside  the  stage-coach,  had 
received  a  severe  cold,  and  was  a  little 
fevered;  but  added,  ‘I  don’t  feel  it  now.’ 
He  was  easily  persuaded  to  go  to  bed;  and, 
as  he  leapt  into  the  cold  sheets,  before 
his  head  was  on  the  pillow,  be  slightly 
coughed,  and  said, '  That  is  blood  from  my 
mouth  I  Bring  me  the  candle  I  Let  me 
see  this  blood  I’  He  gazed  steadfastly  for 
some  moments  upon  the  ruddy  stain,  and 
then,  looking  in  bis  friend's  face,  with  an 
expression  of  sudden  calmness  never  to  be 
forgotten,  said,  ‘  I  know  the  colour  of  that 
blood— it  is  arterial  blood  I  I  cannot  be 
deceived  in  that  colour  I  That  drop  is  my 
death-warrant  1  I  must  die  I’  ” 

As  the  year  went  on,  however,  he  ad¬ 
vanced  in  health  and  strength;  but  be 
again  fell  ill,  and  the  shrunken  hand  and 
bright  hectic  flush  on  his  cheek  told  him 
that  a  milder  climate  was  necessary. 

Mr.  Severn,  the  painter,  then  a  young 
man,  who  had  just  gained  the  gold  medal 
of  the  Royal  Academy  in  acknowledgment 
of  bis  merit,  offered  to  accompany  Keats 
to  Italy.  Naples  was  the  first  city  visited, 
bnt  the  invalid  poet,  with  the  seeds  of 
death  fast  ripening  in  his  frame,  was 
gloomy  and  irritable.  His  surgical  know¬ 
ledge  told  him  from  the  outset  that  he  was 
doomed  to  die  of  consumption.  “  We  will 
go  at  once  to  Rome,"  he  said  ;  “  I  know  my 
end  approaches."  The. two  friends  pro¬ 
ceeded  thither. 

Henceforth,  the  story  of  Keats’s  life  is 
but  a  record  of  the  changes  of  a  man 
sick  to  death  of  consumption,  and  a  tribute 
to  the  devotedness  of  his  friend  Severn. 


On  arriving  at  Rome,  Keats  delivered  a 
letter  of  introduction  te  Dr.  (now  Sir 
James)  Clark,  who  was  at  that  time  fast 
attaining  high  repute  as  a  physician.  Dr. 
Clark  took  a  lodging  for  ^e  poet  and  his 
noble  friend  opposite  bis  own,  and  attended 
him  throughout  his  fatal  illness.  Every¬ 
thing  that  rare  skill  and  generous  sym¬ 
pathy  could  devise  was  performed  by  him. 
The  loving  care  of  Dr.  Clark  and  Severn 
for  the  dying  man  will  be  told  in  all  the 
memorials  of  the  poet’s  life. 

The  end  shall  be  narrated  in  a  few  brief 
extracts  from  his  kind  companion’s  diary. 
Mr.  Seveni  writes,  Jan.  15th,  1821 — half¬ 
past  eleven : — 

“  Poor  Keats  has  just  fallen  asleep.  I 
have  watched  him,  and  read  to  him  to  hit 
very  last  wink ;  he  has  been  saying  to  me 
— ‘  Severn,  1  see  under  your  quiet  look 
immense  contention.  You  don’t  know 
what  you  are  reading.  You  are  reading 
for  me  more  than  I  would  have  yon.  Oh  1 
that  my  last  hour  was  come  I'  .  .  .  Tor- 
lonin,  the  banker,  has  refused  os  any  more 
money;  the  bill  is  returned  unaccepted, 
and  to-morrow  I  must  pay  my  last  crown 
for  this  cursed  lodging-place.  ...  If  I 
could  leave  Keats  every  day  for  a  time, 
I  could  soon  raise  money  by  my  paint¬ 
ing;  but  he  will  not  let  me  out  of  his 
sight.  I  would  rather  cut  my  tongue  out 
than  tell  him  I  must  get  the  money ;  that 
would  kill  him  at  a  word.  ...  I  have 
kept  him  alive  week  after  week.  He  has 
refused  all  food,  and  1  have  prepared  bis 
meals  six  times  a  day,  till  he  had  no  ex¬ 
cuse  left.  .  .  .  Feb.  27th.  He  is  gone;  he 
died  with  the  most  perfect  ease — he  seemed 
to  go  to  sleep.  On  the  twenty-third,  about 
four,  the  approaches  of  death  came  on — 
‘  Severn — I — lift  me  up— I  am  dying— I 
shall  die  easy;  don’t  be  frightened — be 
firm,  and  thank  God  it  has  come.’  I  lifted 
him  up  in  my  arms ;  he  gradually  sank  into 
death,  so  quiet  that  I  still  thought  he  slept." 

At  the  age  of  twenty-five  years  and  a 
few  months  passed  away  a  poet  who,  if 
measured  by  the  promises  of  bis  published 
works,  will  be  esteemed  worthy  a  pedestal 
among  the  very  greatest  writers  in  the 
English  language.  John  Keats  was  buried 
beneath  the  grassy  slopes  of  the  Protestant 
cemetery  at  Rome,  under  the  shadow  of 
old  Roman  ruins,  and  close  beside  his  noble 
fellow-singer,  Shelley. 
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iM  eonveraUions,  sometimes  like  that 
narrated  in  our  last  chapter,  and  some- 1 
times  more  cheerful.  Anne  Clifford  and  I ! 
spent  many  a  moaiing  of  the  short  winter  I 
days,  while  her  little  strength  seemed  | 
slowly  but  surely  ebbuig  away.  Spring ; 
came,  however,  and  brought  a  temporary  | 
renovation — so  great,  indeed,  that  she  was  ' 
able  to  leave  her  sofa,  and  even  be  about,  | 
returning  our  visits,  and  coming  in  her  | 
turn,  work-bag  in  hand,  to  sit  of  a  mom-  I 
ing  or  afternoon — but  an  oppressively  hot 
summer  soon  relaxed  her  feeble  frame,  and 
when  autumn  had  come  round  again,  she 
was  conbned  to  her  sofa,  from  which  it 
was  plain  she  would  rise  no  more.  Per- 
hapi  the  near  prospect  of  her  death  created 
or  revived  some  Section  in  her  mother's 
breast,  for  she  was  certainly  more  atten¬ 
tive  to  her  happiness,  as  well  as  more 
anxious  about  her  state,  than  she  had  been; 
and  we  were  beginning  to  be  pleased  with 
this  new  aspect  of  affairs,  and  quite  chari¬ 
table  towards  Mrs.  Clifford,  even  to  the 
extent  of  admitting,  as  Miss  Simpkins  did, 
“  that  perhaps  she  had  never  meant  to  be 
unkind,  but  bad  only  made  one  of  those 
mistakes  which  we  are  all  liable  to,  my 
dear,  more  or  leas.”  She  added,  ”  Witness 
mine  concerning  Jemima  Stokes.  I  would 
take  her,  when  I  might  have  had  Sarah 
Higgs,  and  she  turned  out  a  tltief — actually 
a  thief  I” 

We  were  quite  unprepared,  therefore, 
for  the  news  with  which  Hatty  burst  into 
the  parlour  one  day  after  dinner,  in  such  a 
state  of  excitement  tltat  she  overlooked  the 
presence  of  Frederick  Mayberry,  who  had 
called  with  an  invitation  from  Susan  for 


before  she  inquired  to  what  her  exclama¬ 
tions  referred.  Thus  admonished,  she 
apologised  to  the  compainy  in  general,  and 
proceeded — 

“  But  1  wouldn't  have  presumed,  ma’am, 
only  it  give  me  quite  a  sort  of  flutter  like. 

1  had  just  went  down.  Miss  Ellen,  ma'am, 
with  them  mittens  as  you  was  so  kind  as 
to  knit  for  Miss  Cliffoid ;  because,  as  the 
weather  was  got  very  cold,  I  thought  as 
she  may  as  well  have  them  at  once,  and  1 
should  have  more  time  now  than  in  the 
morning.  And  what  do  you  think?  I 
found,  when  the  girl  opened  the  door,  as 
Mrs.  Clifford  had  just  set  off  this  arternoon 
(or  London,  to  see  Mr.  Clifford,  who,  it 
seems,  has  returned  from  foreign  parts,  and 
left  that  poor  young  lady,  and  she  a  dying, 
as  one  may  say,  with  no  one  in  the  house 
but  the  girl,  and  old  Mra  Carr,  who  is  to 
come  to-morrow  1" 

“  Is  it  possible  ?”  quoth  Aunt  Margaret 
and  I  in  a  breath,  while  Captsin  Mayberry 
coupled  Mrs.  Clifford's  name  with  an  asse¬ 
veration  and  an  adjective  which  may  as 
well  bo  omitted. 

“It  is  too  bad,”  continued  Aunt  Mar¬ 
garet,  quite  roused. 

“  Too  bad,  ma'am !  Pray  excuse  me  for 
the  expression  I  made  use  of  just  now; 
but,  really,  one  would  imagine  such  con¬ 
duct  ought  to  be  confined  to  the  Cannibal 
Islands,”  said  Frederick  Mayberry, 

I  think  this  was  the  “  last  feather”  that 
crushed  poor  Anne  Clifford. 

'Whether  any  new-born  hope  had  sprung 
up  with  her  mother's  altered  conduct^  I  do 
not  know ;  but,  after  this,  she  laid  herself 
down  more  resignedly  than  ever  to  die, 
impatient  only  at  the  tardy  approach  of 
the  King  of  Terrors.  She  expressed  no 
resentment,  not  even  surprise,  that  her 
brother  should  return  to  his  native  land 
I  without  any  intention  of  coming  to  sea 
I  her ;  and  she  never  uttered  a  wish  for  her 


the  following  evening.  j  mother's  return  home — for  Mrs.  Clifford 

“However  people  can  call  themselves  j  lingered  in  London  until  Mr.  Clifford  went 
Christians,  and  do  such  things !”  she  ex-  |  back  to  Oxford.  By  her  wish  I  remained 
claimed.  “  You  wouldn't  believe,  ma'am,  I  altogether  with  her  during  this  period,  and 
and  Miss  Ellen  1  That  Mrs.  Clifford  I  1  many  a  sorrowful  insight  I  got  into  her 
am  sure  I  never  liked  her — what  she's  been  dreary  life  with  Mrs.  Nettles  (who,  by  the 
*-dotng  of  now !”  way,  had  died  since  she  had  left  her,  be- 

“  Good  heavens !”  said  I.  But  Aunt  queathing  all  her  money  to  a  charitable 
Margaret  recollected  herself,  and  reproved  institution,  probably  on  the  principle  of 
fiatsy  for  her  abrupt  entrance,  and  disre-  atonement  for  her  useless  life),  and  many 
spectful  mention  of  Mrs.  Clifford's  name,  an  equally  sad,  though  almost  involuntary, 
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iitclosnrd  of  the  privationa  of  her  child¬ 
hood. 

She  did  not  appear  either  glad  or  sorry 
when  her  mother  came  back,  and  evinced 
little  interest  in  the  news  of  her  brother, 
his  restored  health,  bis  brilliant  prospects 

as  the  friend  and  proUgi  of  Lord  G - , 

the  certainty  of  his  now  obtaining  his  fel¬ 
lowship,  the  object  of  his  ambition,  the 
almost  equal  certainty  of  his  possessing, 
after  a  short  time,  a  good  college  living, 

unless  Lord  G - should  provide  for  him, 

in  the  meantime,  which  seemed  more  than 
probable — all  this,  which  the  heartle-s 
woman  poured  into  the  ear  of  her  dying 
daughter,  fell  almost  unheeded.  Once  only 
I  saw  her  brighten  into  anything  like  ex¬ 
citement,  when  her  mother  mentioned  the 

name  of  a  gentleman,  to  whom  Lord  G - 

was  sorry  he  had  been  obliged  to  promise 
the  first  living  which  should  come  into  his 
gift. 

“  Whom  did  yon  mention,  mother  ?” 
said  she,  having  caught  the  word  but  im¬ 
perfectly. 

“  Mr.  Eyre.  He  was  for  awhile  curate 
at  Haywo^,  you  know.” 

A  deep  hectic  flush  passed  over  the  in¬ 
valid's  pale  face,  and  she  pressed  her  band 
against  her  forehead,  covering  her  eyes, 
too,  with  it  for  a  moment  She  never  said 
anything  to  me  afterwards  on  the  subject 
of  her  emotion ;  but  a  couple  of  days  after, 
taking  a  book  from  her  little  shelf,  on 
opening  it,  I  found  on  the  title-page  the 
words,  “  From  Arthur  Eyre  to  Anne  Clif¬ 
ford,"  and  then  I  knew  that  the  bitterness 
of  Anne  Clifford's  cup  had  been  complete, 
though  I  have  never  since  discovered  whe¬ 
ther  their  hearts  bad  been  already  divided, 
or  whether  the  long- delayed  living  might 
not  have  made  them  happy  had  the  lived. 

As  the  time  passed  on,  and  she  grew 
weaker.  Aunt  Margaret  or  I  always  went 
to  sit  with  her  through  the  long,  dreary 
evenings— a  duty  which  would  have  been 
readily  shared  by  other  friends,  bnt  that 
she  preferred  us.  Mrs.  Clifford  came  up 
oooasiooally  for  a  few  minutes,  but,  for  the 
most  part,  she  sat  alone  in  the  dull  dining¬ 
room,  building,  it  might  be,  airy  castles 
founded  on  the  fame  and  fortune  of  him 
for  whom  only  her  hopee  were  active,  or 
her  anticipations  bright. 

It  was  often  trying  to  the  nerves  to  sit 
by  the  fire  in  the  dimly-lighted  room,  shot 
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out  from  all  sounds  but  the  faint  breathing 
of  the  patient,  so  low  at  times  that  one  fsU 
scarcely  sure  the  spirit  bad  not  taken  its 
departure ;  and  I  have  sometimes,  as  the 
evening  waned  away,  grown  quite  fanciful, 
and  startled  at  tlie  distant  closing  of  a  door, 
or  the  scampering  of  a  mouse  across  the 
apartment;  or  glanced  tremblingly  around 
when  the  flickering  flame  threw  strange 
shadows  on  the  walla 

Sitting  thus  one  night,  a  little  impatient 
for  the  approach  of  the  woman  whose  duty 
it  was  to  sit  up  with  the  invalid,  and  shi¬ 
vering  as  the  fire  was  growing  low,  I  had 
fallen  into  a  doze,  when  I  was  awakened 
by  the  door  being  opened  in  a  more  hasty 
manner  than  was  usual  with  the  attendant. 
I  turned  to  remonstrate  for  the  abruptness, 
and  pt-rceived  that  a  stranger  bad  entered. 
The  lady  was  walking  quickly  across  tha 
room,  but,  on  perceiving  me,  she  stopped, 
and  said,  in  a  voice  which  seemed  con¬ 
strained  to  quietness — 

“  1  wish  to  see  Miss  Clifford.  Is  this  her 
room?  The  servant  directed  me  here— 
but  perhaps  it  is  a  mistake.” 

“  This  is  her  room,”  I  replied,  “  but  she 
is  very  ill.  She  can  scarcely,  I  think,  see 
any  stranger.” 

“  You  are  a  friend  ?”  she  inquired. 
‘‘  Do  you  not  know  mo?” 

“Are  you — can  it  be  possible?"  I  said. 
“  Are  you  Lucy — Mrs.  Bevan  ?” 

“Yes,"  she  replied.  “Tell  me,  is  it  true? 
Is  she  very  ill — they  said  dying  ?'* 

I  bowed  my  head. 

She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands  for 
a  moment,  repeating — 

“  Dying  I — Dying  I  Oh!  Mother!  — 
Mother  r 

“  She  is  so  weak.”  I  said,  frightened  for 
the  poor  patient,  “  that  1  fear  she  could  ill 
bear  any  excitement.  Excuse  me,  but  she 
requires  perfect  quiet.” 

“  I  shall  be  quite  calm,”  she  replied  ; 
“but  I  must  speak  with  her  for  a  moment, 
and  soon,  lest  we  should  be  interrupted. 
My  mother  does  not  know  I  am  here;  but, 
even  if  she  did,  she  should  not  prevent  mo 
now.  Will  you  awake  her?”  she  con¬ 
tinued.  “  My  unexpected  presence  might 
alarm  her ;  and,  God  knows,  I  would  not 
rob  her  of  a  moment’s  peace.” 

She  took  off  her  bonnet — while  I  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  trim  the  candle,  preparatoiy  to 
going  to  the  bedside— and  sto^  there,  ia 
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the  firelight,  a  bold,  coarse  woman,  with 
diabevell^  hair,  flushed,  angry  cheek,  and 
'  eager  eye.  Beautiful,  certainly,  still,  but 
with  a  beauty  net  good  or  pleasing ;  a 
lowering  brow,  from  beneath  which  shot 
those  wild  glances,  and  a  sullen  lip,  were 
tokens  true  of  the  unregulated  spirit 
within.  And  this  was  Lucy  Clifford,  the 
golden-haired  cherub,  who  had  flitted 
about,  in  happy  innocence,  through  that 
dull  bouse  so  many  years  before,  when  I, 
then  myself  a  young  creature,  bad  shaken 
off  the  weight  of  my  heart's  great  grief, 
to  read  in  their  faces  the  character  of  its 
inhabitants. 

I  stooped  gently  over  poor  Anne,  and 
pressed  her  band.  She  opened  her  eyes  for 
a  moment,  but  let  the  heavy  lids  fall  again. 

“Wake,  dear,”  I  said;  “  there  is  a  friend 
here;  a  lady  has  come  to  see  yon.” 

“  Who  ?”  she  asked  languidly. 

“  One  who  loves  yon,  dear,  and  would 
like  to  speak  to  you,  if  it  will  not  fatigue 
yon.  Do  you  not  know  ?  Can  you  not 
guess  r 

“  Your  sister,  Anne,"  said  Mrs.  Bevan, 
who  bad  approached  ;  and  speaking  with 
the  same  forced  composure,  and  without  an 
attempt  to  embrace  her  sister. 

“  Is  it  possible  ?”  said  Anne,  starting  up 
with  momentary  strength.  "My  sister! 
My  dear  sister !  My  poor  Lucy  I" 

For  a  moment  they  were  clasped  in  each 
other’s  arms;  and  then  Lucy,  drawing 
back,  gazed  on  her  dying  sister  with  an 
expression  which  almost  restored  all  the 
loveliness  of  her  childhood,  while  Anne 
kept  her  hand  clasped  in  hers. 

“  Why  did  you  never  write  or  come  ?” 
she  said.  “  Ah  I  Lucy,  you  know  I  always 
loved  you.” 

“  And  I  loved  yon,  Anne,”  she  replied. 
“Yes— strange  as  you  may  think  it  for 
me  to  say  so  now — yon  are  the  only  person 
I  ever  loved.  I  have  come  here  to  ask 
your  forgiveness,  for  yon,  too,  are  the  only 
one— on  earth,  I  mean — against  whom  I 
acknowledge  a  transgresuon,  or  to  whom  I 
owe,  or  owed,  a  dnty.  Anne,  dear  Anne, 
look  at  me!  I  was  a  wild,  unnurtured 
girl,  uncared-for,  neglected ;  in  mad  resent¬ 
ment  for  the  wrong  I  suffered,  1  made  my- 
self  a  most  wretched  woman,  despis^, 
ill-treated,  scorned.  Yet  I  feel  no  sorrow 
or  remorse  now,  but  for  the  selfishness 
which  left  yon  to  wear  ont  yonr  patient 


and  uncomplaining  life,  without  the  one 
poor  friend  you  had.  It  was  bad,  heart¬ 
less,  cruel ;  but,  oh  I  weigh  my  sin  against 
my  little  opportunity  for  good,  and  pardon 
me." 

“  Hush  ! — bush !  dear.  Indeed,  I  never 
,  felt  any  resentment.  I  never  thought  of 
I  your  having  offended  me.” 

I  “  Because  you  were  ever  good  and  self- 
'  sacrificing.  You  would  have  done  what 
j  yon  did,  and  more,  had  it  been  asked  of 
I  you,  with  kind  words  and  loving  looks;  and 
I  you  wonld  have  lived  bright  and  cheerful, 

I  happy  to  lay  yonrself  on  the  shrine  of 
I  others’  ambition  and  others’  hopes,  for 
that  poor  payment.  But  I — I  bad  more  of 
I  the  selfishness,  and  less  of  the  love,  in  my 
I  nature,  I  believe,  else  I  never  could  have 
forgotten  my  gentle  sister — my  sister  who 
gave  me  all  the  love  I  ever  had ;  nay,  not 
that — were  it  according  to  my  deserts,  it 
would  not  have  been  much — but  all  the 
precious  affection  of  her  own  devoted 
nature.” 

“Dear  Lucy,  yon  must  not,  indeed — 
this  will  never  do,"  said  poor  Anne,  speak- 
!  ing  with  difficulty,  and  interrupted  by  her 
'  short,  frequent  cough.  “  You  must  not 
think  this  way,  Lucy.  You  have  life 
before  you.  You  may  be  happy  yet. 
Listen  to  me,  dear :  God  gave  us  our 
natures  as  well  as  our  trials.  I  was  made 
'  to  bear — you,  to  act.  It  is  not  because 
'  yon  acted  vrrongly  or  rashly  once,  that  yon 
!  are  to  do  so  always.  It  is  not  because  a 
:  deed  is  presumptuous  or  wicked,  that  the 
I  energy  which  enables  the  performer  to  do 
I  or  dare  is  sinful  My  nature  might  have 
degenerated  to  servility  and  meanness — 

I  that  it  has  not,  I  humbly  trust ;  I  have  to 
thank  God  and  His  good  grace.  Oh !  look 
:  to  Him,  Lucy !  You  have  been  my  one 
I  grief  in  dying.  My  dear  sister,  I  shall 
I  go  to  Him  without  a  pang  if  I  can  think 
I  yon  will  prepare  to  meet  me  in  His  pre- 
'  sence.” 

!  “  Anne ! — Anne  !  you  do  not  know.  I 

,  cannot  tell  you  the  secrets  of  my  prison- 
'  bouse.  God  I  I  forsook  Him  long  am, 

I  or  rather,  I  never  sought  Him ;  and  He 
forsook  me  when  He  idlowed  me  to  link 
my  fate  with  a  reprobate,  regardless  of 
His  justice  or  Hit  mercy.” 

“  It  is  as  bad  as  I  feared,  then.  Oh  I 
i  my  poor  sister,  cannot  you  try  to  make  it 
1  better  ?" 
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“  No  t — no  1  I  can  only  tng  at  the 
chain,  and  beat  myself  to  death  against 
the  bars.*' 

“  My  child ! — ^my  child !  Oh,  spare  me 
this !  I  am  too  weak,  indeed ;  Ellen,  raise 
me  a  little.” 

I  saw  a  change  coming  over  her  face, 
hat,  before  I  could  assist  her,  Lucy  had 
her  in  her  arms.  A  fearful  fit  of  coughing 
came.  We  both  endeavoured  to  alleviate 
it,  and  besought  her  not  to  speak  again, 
but  in  vain — she  struggled  for  words. 

“  Oh  !  that  I  had  another  day ! — but  a 
few  hours !”  she  said.  "  Lucy,  nothing 
can  he  too  dreadful  to  be  remedied  ;  there 
is  no  trial  which  God  is  not  sufficient  for. 
I  cannot  say  much — oh  I  that  I  could. 
For  I,  too,  nave  been  wrong.  I  have  a 
fault  to  ask  forgiveness  for.  I  never  said 
enough  of  these  things  to  yon.  I  thought 
I  bad  nothing  to  do — only  to  endure— and 
here  was  my  work.  Oh  1  faithless  servant! 
Oh  I  careless  sister  1" 

'*  Anne  I  My  dear  Anne!”  I  said,  bend- 
ing  over  her,  as  the  cough  stopped  her 
again ;  while  Lucy  looked,  in  agony,  from 
her  to  me  and  back.  “  Anne,  you  must 
be  still  now ;  we  will  talk  to-morrow." 

•*  To-morrow !”  she  said — "  to-morrow, 
I  shall  be - ” 

“  Anne  I — Anne !  I  declare,”  said  Mrs. 
Clifford,  dashing  into  the  room,  with  an 
open  letter  in  her  hand,  *'  Alfred  has  got 
the  fellowship.  This  is  his  letter — sent 
express— just  two  lines — he  has  got  it.  I 

am  so -  Why  1  What  ?  Who — who  is 

this  ?” 

Mrs.  Bevan  looked  up  like  a  fury,  and 
her  eyes  fisished  as  she  confronted  her 
mother.  Poor  Anne’s  bead,  deprived  of 
her  support,  sank  back  on  the  pillow. 

“  Your  daughter,  madam,”  she  said. 
"  You  have  come  in  a  happy  moment. 
We  are  quite  ready  to  offer  our  congratu- 
0  lations.  Look  there  1” 

Mrs.  Clifford  did  so,  and  her  hand  sank, 
and  her  face  changed ;  for,  with  her  son’s 
letter  rustling  in  her  quivering  grasp,  the 
expression  of  heartless  exultation,  settling 
into  one  of  shocked  revulsion,  she  stood 
in  the  presence  of  her  dead  and  living 
daughters. 

“  You  will  hear  a  young  friend  of  yours 
preach  to-morrow,”  said  Mr.  Shepherd, 
one  Saturday  morning,  about  six  months 


ago,  to  Aunt  Margaret  and  me ;  ’*  or 
rather,  I  should  say,  an  old  friend,  though 
be  is  a  young  man.  Yon  know  whom  I 
mean,  perhaps— Mr.  Clifford.  He  has  just 
got  the  rectory  of  Allhope.  Very  lucky 

fellow — came  into  Lord  G - ’s  gift  quite 

unexpectedly,  and  he  got  it  immediately. 
He  might  have  had  to  wait  a  long  time 
for  a  college  living ;  and  now  he’s  provided 
for — the  best  living  in shire.” 

“  Is  he  considered  a  good  preacher  i” 
asked  Aunt  Margaret. 

“  Oh  I  a  very  clever  fellow.  Lord  G - 

could  not  have  made  a  better  appointment. 
The  parishioners  will  be  delighted.  Mr. 
Sidney,  you  see.  has  always  been  in  ex¬ 
pectation  of  a  large  property — next  heir, 
in  fact — so  he  did  not  take  much  to  parish 
business;  not  natural,  you  know — very 
good  man — but  not  natural  that  be  should 
work  like  those  who  ^lave  nothing  else  to 
think  of.  So  his  uncle  died,  and  the  pro¬ 
perty  fell  in,  and  then  he  threw  np  the 
living.  Left  it  for  those  who  wanted  it 
more — ha,  ha  I” 

1  am  bound  to  say  Mr.  Clifford  preached 
a  very  fine  sermon — clear,  orthodox,  forci¬ 
ble,  and  practical.  We  were  all  pleased 
with  his  eloquence,  his  arguments,  and  bis 
earnestness;  yet,  somehow,  we  did  not 
feel  disposed  to  praise  him  much,  or  re¬ 
spond  to  the  admiration  Mr.  Shepherd, 
with  a  generous  absence  of  rivalry,  ex¬ 
pressed  for  his  abilities.  Mrs.  Marshall, 
indeed,  candidly  acknowledged  that  she 
had  been  thinking  of  Anne  Clifford  all 
sermon  time,  and  had  determined,  before 
coming  into  church,  not  to  be  affected  by 
anything  he  could  say ;  but  Miss  Crosbie 
only  remarked  that — 

“  It  was  very  clever — very  clever,  of 
course — but,  really,  there  was  not  so  very 
much  in  it;  that  is,  for  a  man  who  had 
spent  so  much  time  learning  as  he  bad, 
and  who  must  be  eight-and-twenty.” 

He  has  not  preached  since  in  D^— .  I 
understand,  however,  that  the  people  of 
Allhope  highly  value  their  rector.  He 
has  made  his  schools  complete  models. 
He  has  raised  funds  for  building  a  new 
wing  to  the  almshouse.  He  has  esta¬ 
blished  a  book-club,  and  a  penny  bank ;  he 
has  organized  a  choir,  and  purchased,  out 
of  his  own  funds,  an  organ ;  he  is  inde¬ 
fatigable  in  visiting,  instructing,  and  re¬ 
lieving  the  wants  of  his  parishioners — yet, 
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tbongb  Allbop*  is  onlj  six  milss  dietsnt, 
and  Aunt  Margaret  and  1  have  latclj  set 
up  a  poD7-chais«>,  we  never  drive  over  to 
bear  bim. 

Anne  Clifford's  grave  is  close  under  the 

East  window  of  the  church,  at  D - . 

Sometimes,  when  in  serious  mood,  we 
stroll  through  the  churchyard  in  our  even¬ 
ing  or  morning  walks ;  we  grow  quite  sad, 
looking  at  the  lowly  mound  and  unpretend¬ 
ing  headstone.  Sometimes,  when  given  to 
moralizing,  we  reflect  that,  perhaps,  in¬ 
stead  of  wasting  our  sympathies  in  indig¬ 
nation  at  Mrs.  Cliflisi^,  we  might  have 
employed  them  to  advantage  in  endea¬ 
vouring  to  make  Anne  happy,  for  the 
time  she  had  spent  among  us,  before  she 
returned  to  die. 

We  make  many  sensible  resolves,  to 
talk  less  and  do  more  for  the  future — 
especially  our  good  Mrs.  Marshall,  whose 
kind  heart  reproaches  itself  keenly  that 
she  never  invited  her  to  join  Carry  and 
Harriet  in  their  play  or  lessons,  “  which  I 
might  easily  have  managed,  my  dear ;  for 
it  wonld  only  have  been  a  guinea  or  two  | 
mote,  in  the  quarter,  to  Miss  Sykes,  and 
she  might  have  learned  with  them,  and  no  i 
(me  known  anything  about  it.  And,  if| 
Mr.  Marshall  thought  the  terms  too  high,  j 
why,  1  could  easily  have  saved  it  sonsehow;  | 
it  was  only  to  do  without  a  new  gown  now 
and  then,  or  a  fire  in  my  b^room  in  ' 
winter  and  think  what  a  comfort  it  wonld 
have  been  to  her,  so  anxious  as  she  was  to 
learn  I” 

We  have  never  heard  anything  more  of 
Lucy ;  and,  indeed,  know  little  either  of 
Mrs.  Clifford,  who  resides  at  a  second-rate  i 
watering-place,  in  the  South  of  England —  I 
not  often  visiting  her  son,  and  never  for ! 
long  at  a  time ;  but,  one  day,  about  a  i 
month  ago,  we  met,  on  one  of  our  moraliz-  i 
ing  exonruons,  a  strange  gentleman  in  our  ; 
churchyard,  looking  at  the  grave  we  knew 
so  well.  He  made  no  remark,  but  walked 
quietly  away  on  our  approach.  In  the  ! 
evening.  Aunt  Margaret  and  1  encountered  : 
him  again ;  this  time  with  a  lady  on  his  I 
arm,  to  whom  he  was  talking  cheerfully.  ’ 

After  a  few  days,  we  discovered  (for  { 
nothing  remains  long  a  secret  in  1> — — ) 
that  he  had  lodged  in  the  town  for  a  | 
couple  of  days,  Mng  on  a  tour  to  the  : 
North ;  and  asking  Mrs.  Day,  the  mistress  | 
of  the  house  where  be  had  stayed,  with  | 


I  well- feigned  unconcern,  the  name  of  her 
lodger,  she  replied — 

“  Mr.  Eyre,  ma'am ;  he'  is  a  clergyman.” 
“  Is  he  married  ?”  said  Aunt  Margaret. 
“Lor!  yes,  to  be  sure,  ma’am.  His 
j  wife  is  such  a  nice  young  lady.  They  are 
'  only  just  taking  their  wedding  tour.” 

I  Aunt  Margaret  sighed,  and  we  walked 
:  on ;  yet  it  was  all  right  and  natural ;  so, 
after  that  one  little  resentful  sigh  for  poor 
I  Anne,  we  resolved  tliat  Arthur  Eyre  must 
be  a  good  man  and  a  kind,  to  take  our 
churchyard  in  his  wedding  journey,  and 
I  unite  his  former  love  and  regret  to  his 
!  present  love  and  happiness. 

We  have  just  heard,  for  a  certainty,  that 
'  Altred  Clifford  is  gomg  to  be  married. 
The  lady  has  a  large  fortune,  aud  is  niece 
to  a  bishop ! 


THE  ROYAL  DOMAIN. 

There  is  bustle  and  excitement  in  a 
parish  at  the  East  end  of  London— a  better 
work  is  in  hand  than  unseemly  quarrelling 
over  vestments  and  genuflexions.  Groups 
of  clean-faoed  childran  are  passing  to  and 
fro.  Nicely -dressed  young  ladies,  and 
spruce  young  gentlemen,  with  here  and 
there  a  quiet,  benevoleut- looking  man, 
whom  we  know  immediately  to  be  a 
minister  of  the  eburoh,  are  endeavouring 
to  assemble  the  glad  youngsters  in  the 
little  gravelled  space  around  the  parsonage- 
house.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  small  diflS- 
culty,  however,  but  it  is  accomplished  at 
last.  And  here,  at  about  nine  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  a  lovely  spring  day,  are 
ministers,  teachers,  and  children  about  to 
start  for  a  trip  into  the  country.  It  is  an 
annual  custom  in  the  parish,  and  this  year 
they  go  to  Windsor  by  the  North  London 
Railway.  Everything  favoms  the  design. 
The  weather  is  delightful,  and  the  sun-  , 
shine  gladdens  even  the  dull  courts  of 
Spitalfields  and  Bethnal  Green,  and  makes 
the  pale-faced  weavers  look  up  their  fish¬ 
ing-tackle  and  dream  of  the  fields,  just 
seen  in  the  distance  from  their  house-tops, 
where  they  keep  their  pigeons.  By  ten 
o'clock  the  whole  posse — kind,  cheerful 
ministers,  benevolent  patrons,  in(lefatigable 
teachers,  and  children  by  the  hundred — 
laughing,  bright  •  faced,  healthy  -  looking 
children,  of  all  ages^  sizes,  and  costumes 
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•ocompanied  by  proud  fathers  and  fjlad 
mothers,  and  aunts  and  cousins  by  the 
•core — a  special  train,  full  almost  to  crowd¬ 
ing,  are  rattling  on  their  way  to  Windsor, 
in  ma^  respects  the  noblest  King's  palace 
in  all  Europe. 

Green  fields  on  either  side,  and  sunny 
knolls,  and  glimpses  of  cottage-houses  and 
gardens  from  between  the  distant  trees; 
bright,  Sowing  water,  and  breezy  fields, 
and  green-clad  hill- sides,  with  every  here 
and  ^ere  a  shady  bridge,  or  dark  tunnel, 
or  steep  cutting,  out  of  which  the  swift 
train  comes  suddenly  into  tho  sunshine,  all 
the  brighter  by  contrast  with  the  gloom  ; 
oxen  grazing  thoughtfully  in  quiet  fields  ; 
horses  which  come  close  up  to  tho  fence 
that  parts  the  meadows  from  the  iron  road, 
gaze  wistfully  for  an  instant  at  the  snorting 
monster  as  it  rushes  by,  and  then  go  scam¬ 
pering  off  disdainfully ;  children,  with  their 
nurses  and  mothers,  standing  on  the  bridges 
and  watching  the  whirling  train  of  car¬ 
riages  as  they  hurry  past ;  stations  exactly 
resembling  each  other,  and  passing  which 
the  whistle  sounds ;  a  long,  long  passage 
between  high,  gravelly  hills  ;  a  glance  at 
the  bright  river ;  a  passage,  all  too  short, 
through  forest  trees  and  wavy  leaves ;  a 
mah,  over  arches,  through  a  quiet  country 
town  ;  a  long,  loud,  piercing  shriek  as 
another  train  comes  roaring  on,  and  meets 
and  passes  ns ;  a  sadden  gloom  as  we  enter 
the  station  with  a  scream — and  we  have 
arrived  at  our  journey’s  end  1 

Oh,  the  pleasant  ridel  Out  ponr  the 
happy  children  into  the  station,  making  the 
place  merry  with  their  prattling  tongues 
and  pattering  feet ;  through  the  “  scoundrel 
town,”  as  Dean  Swift  called  Windsor,  and 
onward  to  tho  Castle.  They  do  not  linger 
long,  however,  in  the  state  apartments ; 
for  only  to  the  minds  of  the  elders  of  the 
party  do  the  tapestries  and  pictures  on 
the  walls  present  attractions.  For  the 
yoonger  portion,  the  flowers  in  the  palace 
garden,  and  the  trees  in  the  forest  beyond, 
as  seen  from  the  gravelled  terrace,  have 
higher  and  more  easily-appreciated  claims. 
And  so,  out  into  the  park,  and  through 
the  long,  elm-shaded  ,walk,  their  teachers 
lead  them ;  so  they  leave  behind  them  the 
tower  where  kings  have  lain  prisoners, 
and  the  chambers  where  queens  have  held 
court,  for  the  velvet  turf  round  Heme’s 
oak,  and  the  Datcbet  Mead  “  among  the 


whitsters”  (bleachers  of  linen)  where  Fal- 
staff  was  “  slighted  into  tho  river,”  where 
the  shore  was  “  shallow  and  shelvey !" 

For  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time,  as  per¬ 
tains  to  the  characters  of  the  several  visitors, 
they  remain  within  the  palace  walls.  Some 
few  —  a  pale,  intellectual- looking  young 
man,  perhaps,  and  a  thoughtful  youth  or 
lady  here  and  there — have  remained  in  the 
state  apartments  and  gazed,  entranced,  on 
the  portrait- triumphs  of  the  great  Vandyke, 
or  the  character -scenes  of  Rubens,  the 
“  Prince  of  all  the  Flemings but  the  great 
majority  soon  follow  in  the  path  of  the 
children,  and  make  their  way  into  the 
“  Long  Walk.” 

Throughout  the  whole  length  of  this 
celebrated  avenne  tho  children  run,  and 
jump,  and  shont,  and  play,  in  all  the  free¬ 
dom  and  gaiety  which  belong  to  their 
happy  time  of  life';  while  their  elders, 
enjoying  the  scene  no  less  than  they,  stroll 
happily  and  thoughtfully  along,  or  join  the 
merry  youngsters  in  their  romp.  Green 
grass  and  waving  trees,  and  the  songs  of 
birds,  and  the  prattle  of  children — who  can 
resist  such  incentives  to  innocent  pleasure 
on  a  sunshiny  day  ?  Not  the  ministers  or 
the  patrons — grave,  business  men  though 
they  be — nor  the  teachers,  either  male  or 
female ;  and  so,  through  tlie  Great  Park 
and  the  forest ;  through  woodland  scenery 
and  dark  leafy  glades ;  through  pleasant 
walks,  already  thick  with  their  budding 
beauties;  through  devious  tracks,  from 
which  the  lark  starts  frightened  upward 
to  the  sky ;  through  pleasant,  grass  grown 
ways  they  go,  till,  scarcely  knowing  bow 
they  have  gone  so  far,  they  arrive  at  that 
part  of  the  royal  domain  called  Virginia 
Water. 

For  the  delectation  of  inquiring  young 
men  and  studious — but  by  no  means  over¬ 
grave — young  ladies,  one  tells  how  this 
great  lake  was  once  a  more  swamp,  which 
was  recovered,  confined,  and  planted  with 
islands  and  trees  by  Paul  Ssndby,  the 
landscape  gardener,  under  the  direction  of 
Duke  William  of  Cumberland,  who  was 
made  Ranger  of  Windsor  Park  after  tho 
battle  of  Culloden ;  how  George  IV.  had 
the  rvint  erected — the  spoils  of  the  Nile  and 
the  lllissns;  Greeinn  piilars  and  Egyptian 
capitals ;  Homan  and  antique  entablatures, 
thrown  together — as  our  fi^tispiece  shows 
— to  imitate  what  in  reahty  is  a  soleoin 
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thing,  bat  m  here  onlj  a  picturesque  sham  I 
how  the  Fishing  Temple  and  the  Chinese 
Island  owe  their  origin  to  the  same  magni¬ 
ficent  gentleman  (he  was  called  the  “  first 
gentleman  in  Europe,”  and,  as  his  satirist 
says,  we  hope  he  may  prove  the  last  ef 
that  pattern)  who  was  cut  dead  by  Beau 
Brummell  in  Pall  Mall ;  and  how  Wil¬ 
liam  IV.  floated  a  miniature  frigate  on  the 
bosom  of  the  quiet  lake — a  stramge  incon¬ 
gruity  in  the  midst  of  the  peaceful  scenery 
around;  and  how  her  Majesty — whom  God 
preserve — while  yet  a  child,  planted  the 
noble  oak,  in  the  park  close  at  hand, 
which  the  children  recognize  as  'V'iCTniiis's 
Tree. 

But  while  the  youngsters  are  enjoying 
themselves  on  the  green  slopes  and  along 
the  margin  of  the  lake — playing  hide  and 
seek  about  the  trunks  of  the  gnarled  and 
knotted  trees,  and  among  the  long,  fragrant 
grass — a  picture  for  a  Lee,  a  Cooper,  a 
Frith,  or  a  Creswick  —  a  little  party  of 
teachers  have  strolled  onwards  towards 
Eton,  whose  towers  and  spires  rise  from 
among  the  distant  trees,  and  give  nobilitr 
and  grace  to  the  noble  landscape. 

A  pleasant  walk  back,  and  these  latter 
rqjoin  the  children  at  Virginia  Water ;  and, 
as  the  setting  sun  warns  them  that  their 
time  has  nearly  expired,  the  whole  party 
make  their  way  to  the  railway  station  ;  and 
they  go  home  with  the  conviction  that  they 
have  spent  at  least  one  day  well,  if  no 
other  end  is  attained  than  that  of  having 
given  to  the  children  under  their  care  a 
Holiday  which  they  will  remember  grate¬ 
fully  as  long  as  they  live.  A  little  idleness 
now  and  then  is,  indeed,  very  refreshing, 
and  undoubtedly  fits  us  better  for  the  work 
we  have  to  da 

Ah  English  gentleman  visiting  the  widow  of 
Robert  Burns,  the  Scottish  poet,  at  Dumfries, 
was  exceedingiy  anxious  to  obtain  mme  rtlie  of 
the  bard,  as  he  called  it.  Mrs  Buras  replied  to 
all  his  antreatles,  that  she  had  already  given 
away  everything  of  that  kind  that  was  re¬ 
markable.  or  that  she  could  think  of  parting 
with;  that,  indeed,  she  had  no  relic  to  give 
him.  Still  the  visitant  insisted,  and  still  Mrs 
Burns  declared  her  inability  to  satisfy  him. 
At  length,  pushed  by  his  good-humoured  en¬ 
treaties  to  the  very  extremity,  she  as  good- 
hamonredly  said,  ‘‘Weil,  sir,  unless  yon  take 
myself,  I  really  can  think  of  ue  otlier  relic 
(relict)  of  him  that  it  is  in  my  power  to  give,  or 
yours  to  reoalve*’  Of  course  this  closed  the  argn- 
meut.  ' 
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DINORAH  ; 

OR, 

THE  SAINT’S  DAY  OF  PLOERMEL. 

I. 

Comb  with  ns,  reader,  to  Brittany,  land 
of  gnome,  dwarf,  brownie,  fairy,  sprite, 
and  goblin ;  land  of  imagination  and  super¬ 
stition,  and  stronghold  of  legendary  lore ! 

The  evening  sun  is  setting,  and,  as  it  sinks 
far  away  westward,  cradled  in  a  mass  of 
ragged,  fantastic-shaped  clouds,  purple  and 
golden,  its  last  rays  linger  on  a  wild 
stretidi  of  broken  moorland  country. 

Goatherds  and  peasants  are  wending 
their  homeward  way  across  the  moor,  and, 
as  they  gain  the  many  paths  which  inter¬ 
sect  the  plain,  they  break  np  into  knots, 
each  selecting  the  shortest  road  to  tlie 
welcome  homestead.  '.i 

The  scene  is  truly  pastoral;  the  moor 
scouted,  in  the  evening  air,  with  thyme, 
broom,  and  heather;  the  long,  yellow¬ 
haired  goatherd  and  peasant,  dressed  in 
the  simple  and  primitive  habits  of  a  remote 
and  thoroughly  rural  province ;  the  white 
and  grey  flocks  answering  the  call  of  the 
herdsman  and  congregating  together,  from 
height  and  hollow;  the  dMp-tolling  bell 
from  the  chapel  on  the  hill-side,  mingling 
with  the  shrill,  tiakKng  carillon  of  goat 
and  sheep-bells — all  oombiDe  to  form  a 
picture  of  Arcadian  simplicity. 

While  the  peasants  are  taking  leave  of 
each  other— a  farewell  tendered  short  and 
impatient  by  the  fast-coming  gloom,  and  a 
remembrance  of  the  weird  inhabitants  of 
the  haunted  glen,  away  in  the  distance— a 
strange  figure  crosses  the  moor.  It  is  that 
of  a  yooug  Breton  maiden,  beautiful  of 
face,  despite  the  mass  of  thick,  unkempt 
hair  which  flows  abont  it  in  matted  con¬ 
fusion  ;  graceful  of  form,  notwithstanding 
the  mass  of  tawdry,  torn  finery  that  enve¬ 
lopes  her  person.  The  wreath,  the  scarf, 
that  coral  necklace,  the  faded  hues  of  the 
once  gay  dress,  the  bridal  bouquet  so 
firmly  clenched  in  her  hand — all  denote 
that  this  poor  creature  is  some  crazed 
being,  whose  wits  liave  gone  with  that 
marriage-day  disappointment  t 

A  large  white  goat  flies  before  her ;  and 
presently,  ezhaurted  by  her  efforts  to  oatoh 
it,  she  fulls  upon  the  moor,  exclaiming— 
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“  Marie,  Marie  I  pretty  playmate,  I  am 
weary  of  seeking  for  thee.” 

The  peasants,  observing  her,  whisper  to 
each  other — 

“  Alas !  there’s  the  poor  mad  girl  again ! 
Always  seeking  for  her  lost  goat  I” 

“  Marie.  Marie  !”  continues  the  crazed 
girl ;  but  the  goat  heeds  not  the  call.  One 
of  those  rapid  transitions  which  accompany 
wandering  reason  succeeds,  and  the  girl 
rises  on  one  knee  and  rocks  herself  to  and 
fro.  “  They  say  we  are  both  crazed, 
Marie ;  but  we  know  well  how  untrue  it 
it !  Our  wild  life  is  better  than  all  their 
gladness  1”  Again  she  changes  her  atti¬ 
tude  ;  and  now  she  clasps  her  hands  to 
her  hosom,  as  though  an  infant  were 
cradled  in  her  arms.  “  Sleep,  ray  darling,” 
she  cries,  swaying  forwards  and  backwai^s, 
“  Sleep,  darling !  Nought  can  harm  thee 
now !  Am  -I  not  watching  over  thee  ? 
Hark  to  your  cradle-song — the  brook 
chasing  through  the  leafy  glade !  But, 
see  I  The  wolf,  in  the  dark,  would  creep 
upon  us !” 

And,  full  of  a  wild  fear,  she  springs  to 
her  feet,  and  flies,  with  the  speed  of  the 
frightened  hind,  over  the  moor,  away  into 
the  gloom  I 

The  night  has  now  fallen.  The  moor 
is  deserted;  and  no  sound  can  be  heard 
save  the  wind,  whioh  sweeps  across  it,  wail¬ 
ing  for  the  departed  sun. 

Far  away,  across  the  dark  plain,  a  light 
can  be  descried.  Let  ns  hasten  towards 
it  We  stop  at  a  rude  cabin,  tiie  door  of 
which  a  man  is  hastily  nnfissteuing.  On 
entering,  he  deposits  a  rude  piece  of 
musical  apparatus,  in  the  shape  of  a  Bre¬ 
ton  bagpipe,  on  the  rongh  bench  beside 
the  almost  consumed  logs,  which,  now  and 
again,  crackle  upon  the  hearth.  Having 
kindled  the  wood  into  a  flame,  by  throwing 
fresh  logs  upon  the  hearth,  the  man  wipes 
from  his  forehead  a  quantity  of  cold  per¬ 
spiration,  and  breaks  into  a  soliloquy. 

“  Well,  hero  I  am — safe  at  home  again  ! 
Witches  and  will-o'-the-wisps,  Corentin, 
the  wandering  bagpipe-player,  laughs  at 
you!  Catch  me  staying  abroad  after 
dark,  piping  the  soul  out  of  my  body  for  a 
oonple  of  crowns,  as  Martin  bad  the  face 
to  ask  me  to  do,  merely  because  he  has 
got  married,  and  because  he  and  his  bride 
want  a  dance!  Catch  me  crossing  the 


moor  after  nightfall!  Catch  me  passing 
the  end  of  the  lane  that  leads  to  the 
demon’s  glen !  I  daresay  she's  sitting 
there  now — the  wild  woman  of  the  wood, 
who  goes  about  dressed  as  gaily  as  Martin’s 
wife  was  this  morning.  If  she  happens  to 
take  a  fancy  to  a  young  man,  and  if  he 
happens  to  say  a  civil  word  to  her — twist 
goes  bis  neck,  and  off  she  sets  to  catch 
some  fresh  victim !  The  very  thought  of 
it  makes  my  flesh  creep  !  Confound  those 
logs,  why  wont  they  bum  ?” 

The  but  was  almost  in  darkness,  and 
the  superstitious  musician  qnickly  struck  a 
light,  from  flint  and  steel,  and  lit  a  lamp. 
Scarcely  had  he  deposited  the  lamp  on  the 
rude  bench  which  served  for  a  table,  when 
he  started  back  in  terror. 

“  Bah !  It’s  only  my  own  shadow  on 
the  wall,”  he  said,  reassured.  “  I  thought 
it  was  my  grandfather,  come  back  again 
to  see  how  I  was  keeping  the  old  place  in 
order,  and  what  I  was  doing  with  the 
money- bags  ha  hid  away  so  cunningly! 
Plague  take  this  lamp!  One  sees  more 
shadows  with  it  than  without  it !” 

The  musician  now  went  towards  a 
rough  chest,  which  was  placed  endwise  in 
the  corner,  and  began  to  search  within  it. 

“  Which  way  is  the  bread?  Oh!  here 
it  is !” 

Having  secured  a  large  roll  of  bread, 
Corentin  returned  to  the  chimney,  and 
brought  out,  from  among  the  dying  wood- 
ashes,  a  small  pan, 

”1  wonder  if  the  soup  has  kept  hot?” 
he  began,  as  he  lifted  the  lid  and  peered 
into  the  pot.  Evidently  satisfied  with  his 
investigation,  he  sat  down,  placed  the  pan 
between  his  knees,  and  commenced  break¬ 
ing  the  bread  into  it. 

“  Eating  is  as  good  as  company — espe¬ 
cially  when  one  doesn’t  happen  to  be 
fond  of  one’s  own !  Eating  gives  a  man 
courage,  too — especially  if  be  does  not 
happen  to  have  a  supply  to  begin  with! 
Well !  I  know  I  am  not  as  bold  as  a 
trooper;  but  is  it  my  fault?  A  man, 
after  all,  is  only  such  as  he  is  bom;  and 
who  can  help  that  ?  Nature  makes - ” 

The  wind  bad  blown  the  crazy  window 
open,  and  had  put  a  sudden  stop  to  the  phi¬ 
losophical  mnsings  of  Corentin,  who  sprang 
up  in  alarm,  citing,  “Holy  mother! 
What  is  that  ?  Ah  !  it’s  only  the  wind,” 
he  said,  shutting  the  window.  “  My  grand- 
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fintber’s  bagpipes  might  have  afforded 
shatters,  I  beg  to  say,  ere  he  left  this  tam- 
ble-dowii  place  to  anybody.  Well,  as  soon 
as  I  have  ferreted  out  all  that  the  old  man 
may  have  left  in  nooks  and  oomers,  I'll  bid 

adieu  to  this  rotten  old  place,  and - Eh ! 

there’s  another  noise — a  footstep !  No 
there  is  not  1  The  best  tiling  I  can  do  is 
to  make  a  noise  myself.  When  one  can't 
hear  anything,  there's  nothing  to  be  beard ; 
and  if  f^ar  takes  away  a  fellow's  courage 
and  appetite,  music,  on  the  other  band, 
makes  him  bold  and  hungry  I”  With  these 
words  the  musician  equipp^  himself  with 
his  bagpipes,  and  soon  drowned  the  sigh¬ 
ing  of  the  rising  wind  with  his  discordant 
din.  Unfortunately  for  Corentin,  his  lamp, 
which,  like  music,  was  necessary  to  main¬ 
tain  his  courage,  suddenly  went  out ;  and, 
at  the  same  instant,  the  terror-stricken 
bagpiper  saw,  by  the  flickering  light  from 
the  logs,  the  door  of  his  oabin  poshed  open, 
and  the  wild  woman  enter. 

Corentin  had  hardly  strength  enough  to 
cross  himself,  and  to  gasp  out,  “  Oh  1  oh ! 
Who— who  are  yon  ?" 

The  wild  woman  seemed  regardless  of 
the  terror-stricken  youth  for  a  moment; 
but  presently  she  burst  out  into  a  song — 

“  Tune  up  thy  pipes  to  a  ditty  gaj ; 
t*lay  away. 

And  never  stay. 

My  merry  nei;-hbour. 

Wbst  shall  I  Rive  thee,  piper,  pray  f 
Why — a  kiss,  tor  thy  labour !” 

Impelled  by  some  unknown  power, 
Corentin  could  not  help  obeying  this 
strange  command. 

“  It  is  the  Queen  of  the  Glen  !”  he  mut¬ 
tered  to  himself.  “  I  am  lost  I"  The  wild 
woman  continued  her  song — 

“  Go  on  I  go  on  I  so  on ! 

At  thy  peril,  something  gay. 

At  thy  peril,  piper,  play  I 
Though  to-morrow  we  shall  marry, 

1  will  have  my  tune  to-night!" 

Then  suddenly  changing  her  mood,  the 
Wild  Woman  of  the  Glen,  as  Corentin 
called  her,  but  who  was  in  reality  the  poor 
mad  girl  we  have  seen  chasing  her  goat 
over  the  moor,  caught  the  musician  by  the 
hand.  “  Give  me  thy  band,  to  dance  with 
me  1”  she  said,  and  immediately  resumed 
her  strange  ditty — . 

“Here’s  my  hand;  so  advance 
Through  the  maze  o(  the  dance. 

We  ate  gone  ert  they  had  ns  I 


And  so  lightly  we  pass 
O'er  the  dew  on  the  grass. 

No  trace  is  behind  ns !" 

“  I  will  not,  I  will  not !”  cried  Corentin, 
crossing  himself  fervently.  “  Avaunt, 
witch  1” 

At  this  moment  a  loud  noise  was  heard 
outside.  Some  one  was  impatiently  bat¬ 
tering  upon  the  door.  The  wild  woman 
ceased  her  song,  flew  to  the  window,  opened 
it,  and  fled  into  the  night. 

“  Halloa,  Grandfather  Martin !’’  shouted 
the  impatient  visitor  on  the  outside. 
“  What,  Grandfather  Martin  1  Open,  I 
say  1" 

‘‘Heaven  defend  me,"  cried  Corentin, 
creeping  behind  a  chair.  “  Some  one  ask¬ 
ing  for  Grandfather  Mart'm,aQd  it's  almost 
midnight !" 

Tired  with  shouting,  the  visitor  forced 
open  the  door  with  a  succession  of  lusty 
kicks. 

“  Help !  Get  thee  hence,  Satan !’’  cried 
the  cowardly  and  superstitious  Corentin. 

“  Come  out,  idiot !”  said  the  visitor, 
dragging  Corentin  from  his  retreat.  “  What 
do  you  take  me  for,  ninny  7" 

“  Well,  if  you  are  not  Ae,  who  are  you  ?’’ 

“  Who  am  I  ?  An  old  fViend  of  Grand¬ 
father  Martin’s.  Where  is  he  ?'' 

“  Out  at  present.  Out,  I  assure  you  I" 

“  Out !  Where  ?  I’ll  go  and  And  him. 
Where  is  he  ?’’ 

“Perhaps  you  know  already.  He's, 
perhaps,  up  there — perhaps  down  there. 
How  do  I  know?  'Tis  three  weeks  since 
we  buried  him.’’ 

A  cloud  pasted  over  the  stranger’s  face 
as  he  heard  this. 

“  Buried  I  and  I  counted  on  the  old  man’s 
help  1"  he  muttered  to  himself.  “  Buried 
him,”  he  repeated,  resuming  his  former 
expression.  “  And  you  are  bis  heir  and 
successor,  eh  ?” 

“If  four  tumbledown  walls  make  a 
property,  I  am  an  heir,”  replied  Corentin. 
“  What  else  did  my  grandfather  die  worth  ? 
Sir,’’  be  continued  with  a  bow,  “  1  am  too 
poor  to  keep  up  all  bis  acquaintances !" 
i  “  Poor  I  What  has  become  of  the  bags 
i  full  of  crowns  old  Martin  made  by  playing 
I  on  his  pipes  ?’’ 

;  It  was  not  from  fear  ot  an  unearthly 
{  visitor  that  Corentin’s  legs  shook  this  time. 
I  “  I  shall  be  robbed  and  murdered  I”  be 
I  groaned  inwardly.  “  Sir,”  he  began  in  an 
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iniiouating  voice,  “  bow  (hocking  it  i«  of 
people  to  spread  such  ill-natured  reports. 
Good  evening  to  you,  sir.” 

“  What !  turn  an  old  friend  of  your  grand¬ 
father's  away,  would  you  ?'  Do  you  think 
me  the  Evil  One  they  say  he  w&s  in  league 
with  ?  WeU,  if  you  were  more  hospitable, 
it  would  be  better  fur  you.  A  few  thou¬ 
sand  crowns,  perhaps.  'Tis  a  pity  !” 

“  Sir,  did  yon  say  a  few  thousand  crowns? 
What  do  you  mean,  sir?” 

“  Nothing  I” 

“Thousands  of  crowns  nothing  to  a 
beggar  like  me  T  i 

The  stranger  seemed  to  hold  Cort-ntin 
in  too  great  contempt  to  answer.  Hut,  as 
he  turned  his  face  towards  the  dying  embers 
on  the  hearth,  the  knitted  brotvs  and 
quickly-moving  lips  told  that  deep  thoughts 
were  present  in  his  brain.  “Tliere  may 
be  something  made  of  this  poltroon  after 
all,”  ho  muttered  to  himself.  Tlien,  turn¬ 
ing  to  Corentin,  he  said  aloud,  “  Thousands 
of  crowns,  and  something  more !  But  never 
mind;  finish  your  supper,  empty  your  bottle, 
go  to  bed,  and  dream  you  are  married  to 
the  Wild  Woman  of  the  Glen.” 

“  Sir,”  said  Corentin,  “  I  see  you  are  a 
worthy  person.  Wonld  you  not  eat  a  bit 
for  company’s  sake  ?  As  to  tlie  bottle  of 
wine,  I  have  none  to  offer." 

“  Well,  I  have  walked  far.  Do  you  know 
a  crown  when  you  see  it  ?  There,”  said 
the  stranger,  handing  the  coin  to  Corentin. 
“  Fat  Paul's  tavern  is  not  far  off.  Go, 
fetch  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  let  it  be  good 
stuff!” 

Corentin’s  hand  clutched  the  crown 
greedily. 

“  Suppose,  sir,”  he  said,  in  a  half  Shining 
tone — “  suppose  Paul  can't  give  change  ?” 

“  What’s  change  to  a  thirstv  man,  with 
his  thousands  of  crowns  to  fling  away? 
Be  off,  my  brave  fellow.  I  am  dying  for  a 
drink.” 

No  sooner  had  the  door  closed  on  Co- 
rentin  than  the  stranger  gave  vent  to  these 
words — 

“The  scheme  will  do.  The  fish  jumps 
at  the  bait.  His  avarice  will  make  him 
forget  his  fears,  and  the  wine  will  do  the 
rest.  So  old  Martin' is  dead?  And  so 
it  is  his  grandson — a  precious  miser  like 
himself — who  shall  be  the  first  man  that 
touches  the  treasure.  Is  he  worth  being 
sorry  for?  Oh,  Dinorah !  if  I  long  for  this 


treasure,  I  want  it  only  for  tbee ;  and  if 
some  one’s  life  must  pay  for  it,  better  his 
than  mine.  Come  what  will,  however,  this 
night  shall  decide  my  fate.  Ah,  there  you 
are,  lad  1”  said  he,  looking  up  and  address¬ 
ing  Corentin,  who  had  entered  with  the 
bottle  of  wine.  “  Come,  sit  down  and  let 
us  drink.  Come,  let  us  make  each  other's 
acquaintance.  What  is  your  name  ?'' 

“  Corentin,  travelling  bagpipe-player.” 

“Good:  well,  mine  is  Hoel." 

'“  Hoel !” 

“  Yes,  good  sir.” 

••  Did  you  fancy  the  wine  was  never 
coming  ?  But  Paul’s  tavern  was  so  full. 
'Tis  the  eve  of  our  Saint’s  day.” 

“  Ah !  the  Saint’s-day  of  Ploermel  to¬ 
morrow,  is  it?” 

“Yes;  and  the  grandest  Saint's- day  iu 
all  Brittany,”  said  C.'orentin,  depositing  the 
bottle  upon  the  Ulble,  and  placing  the 
change  out  of  the  stranger's  reach. 

“  .\h  !”  replied  Hoel.  with  a  sigh.  “  I 
know  sometUng  about  that  day  already  ! 
Prrhaps  you  may  have  heard  of  such  a 
place,  over  yonder,  as  the  Willow  Farm?” 

“  The  Willow  Farm!”  repeated  Corentin, 
as  he  arranged  the  table.  “  Perhaps  be 
will  not  ask  for  his  change,”  he  mattered. 
“Yes:  as  you  were  saying — the  Willow 
Farm  1”  he  said  aloud. 

“Yes;  the  farm  that  was  bnmt  by 
lightning.  Just  a  year  ago,  on  the  Saint’s- 
day  of  Ploermel.” 

“  If  I  could  only  make  him  drunk,” 
whispered  Corentin  to  himself,  as  he  busied 
about  spreading  the  table  and  lighting  the 
lamp — “  if  I  could  only  make  him  drunk, 
he  would  forget  his  change  1”  “  Yes;”  lie 
continued,  speaking  aloud,  and  taking  hi» 
seat  at  table.  “  Burnt  by  lightning,  you 
were  saying!  The  Willow  Farm  !  Yes; 
I  have  heard  of  it !” 

The  stranger  seemed  only  to  utter  his 
thoughts  aloud — 

“  Her  father  lived  there — my  Dinorah’s 
father  1  Wo  were  to  have  been  married — 
mv  Dinorah  and  I — immediately  after  the 
celebration  of  the  felt!  You  are  a  stranger 
hereabouts?  W^,  the  lightning  set  fire 
to  the  farm ;  the  house  was  burnt  to  the 
ground.” 

“  Burnt  to  the  ground !”  Corentin  re¬ 
peated  aloud.  “  He  does  not  remember 
his  change,”  be  s^  to  himself. 

“  WeU,”  Hoel  went  on,  “  we  were  beg- 
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nred — both  of  ns.  How  could  I  marry 
her*  I  saw  the  farm  in  ashes.  How 
could  I  marry  her  ?  Drink,  Corentin.  I 
would  have  sold  my  sonl,  at  that  moment, 
for  a  hag  of  money,  tobnildthe  farm  anin. 
I  was  so  wild  with  misery.  But  you  don't 
drink.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  old  An¬ 
thony  ?" 

“  bid  Anthony !  Old  Anthony,  the 
wizard  ?" 

*•  Bah  !  wizard !  Well,  he  passed  near 
me,  saying  with  a  sneer,  ‘  0,  the  bride¬ 
groom  wants  money,  does  he?  Well.  I 
naresay  the  bridegroom  can  find  money, 
if  the  bridegroom  knows  where  to  find  it.' 
But  you  have  nothing  in  your  glass. 
Why  don’t  you  drink  ♦" 

“  I  do — 1  do  drink.  Go  on.” 

“  ‘  Come  along  with  me,’  said  Anthony. 
‘If  the  bridegroom  wants  to  find  money, 
tliere's  money  where  be  may  find  it.  Lots 
of  money  1  Gold  I  Diamonds  I  Jewels!’ 
Drink,  youog  man.” 

“Goldl  Diamoodal  Jewels!  Where?” 

“  Where !  *  Hidden  in  the  Demon  Glen,’ 
said  Anthony.  ‘  D  warfs  and  brownies  hide 
the  treasure ;  bnt  it  is  to  be  fonnd,  and  he 
who  is  to  find  it  must  fisst,  and  pray,  and 
live  alone,  and  speak  to  no  Kving  creature 
— least  of  all,  a  living  woman — fora  twelve- 
month.  Do  you  want  to  rebuild  this  farm¬ 
house  ?  Do  yon  want  your  betrothed  ?’ 
said  old  Anthony.  ‘  If  yon  do,  come  along 
with  me ;  bnt  if  you  do,  you  must  come  at 
once.’  ” 

“Goldl  Diamonds!  Jewels!  Well, 
and  so  you  went  along?"  said  Corentin, 
taking  off  a  glass  of  wine  at  a  gulp. 

“  I  was  desperate,”  said  Hoel.  “  I  was 
hopeless.  What  could  I  do?  How  could 
I  marry  her  ?  I  left  her.  I  left  money 
for  her  with  an  old  friend.  Money  !  a 
miserable  sum,  compared  with  what  I  had 
paid  for  the  coral  necklace  she  wore.  Wei', 
as  I  have  told  you.  old  Anthony  knew 
about  hidden  treasure  in  the  Demon  Glen. 
He  wanted  his  share  in  this  treasure, 
but - ” 

“  But,”  repeated  Corentin,  cupidity  glar¬ 
ing  from  his  distended  eyes. 

“  But  he  happened  to  die,  ns  your  grand¬ 
father,  old  Martin,  did.” 

“  Die !” 

“  Aye ;  but  he  left  me  a  legacy  1” 

“  A  legacy  1  What  legacy  ?” 

^In^trilctions  how  to  ^tain  the  hidden 


treasure  hereabouts.  Here’s  the  hazel-wand 
he  left  me  to  dispose  of  the  dwarfs  and 
brownies.  ‘  After  the  year  has  passed,* 
said  he ;  ‘  when  the  night  shall  come, 
there  will  be  a  bell — a  goat's  bell — that 
shall  ring.  Follow  that  bell ;  it  will 
go  on — on  to  the  Demon  Glen !  As  the 
midnight  hour  strikes,  wild  fire  will  play 
over  a  stone ;  and  that  is  the  stone  which 
covers  the  hidden  treasure.’  ” 

Corentin's  curiosity  made  him  thirsty. 
He  swallowed  off  a  glas  ere  be  spoke. 

“  Treasure  !  What  ?  "  he  exclaimed. 
“  And  with  dwarfs  and  brownies  to  guard 
it !  I  like  treii>-ure,  as  well  as  you.  But 
what's  to  be  done  with  the  dwarfs  and 
brownies  ?” 

“  What’s  to  he  done  ?  This  I”  And  the 
stranger  showed  his  hazel-wand.  “An¬ 
thony  gave  me  first  a  caution,  and  then  a 
prayer  backwards.  ‘  Do  not  listen  to  what¬ 
ever  may  be  said  to  you,'  said  he  ;  ‘  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  everything.’  If  yon  come  with 
me,  I  will  teach  you  the  words.  What 
say  yon  ?  Thousands  of  crowns,  remem¬ 
ber!  Well,  is  it  a  bargain?  Yes  or  No?" 

“  Share  and  share  alike  ?  Hut  what 
good  can  I  do  ?  I  have  not  pas«ed  a  year 
in  a  wood  without  talking  to  a  woman." 

“  That’s  no  matter.  There  must  bo  two. 
And  since  Anthony  is  dead,  and  }  our  dear 
grandfather  also,  why  should  not  Lis 
grandson  profit?’’ 

“  Wtiat  can  be  his  fancy  for  sharing  the 
treasure  with  me?” said  Corentin  to  himself. 

“  Come,"  said  Hoel,  impatiently  seizing 
Corentin  by  the  wrist,  and  half-dragging 
him  through  the  door  of  the  hut. 

“  Hark !  What  is  that  ?”  cried  the 
frightened  Corentin. 

A  bell  was  sounding  in  the  darkness. 

“  Come  along.  'Tis  the  gnat's  bell, 
that  is  to  conduct  us  to  the  gold.  Listen, 
fool !  We  must  find  out  on  which  side  it 
rings.  Come  along.  Quick  1" 

And  the  poor  musician  was  dragged,  by 
the  stranger,  forth  into  the  darknesa 


“Halloa!  Not  so  fast!  Wait  a  mo¬ 
ment  !  Why,  they  are  half  way  home  al¬ 
ready  !  Good  night,  there,  neighbours ! 
I  say,  Claude,  you  have  made  me  drink 
too  much  of  Fat  Paul's  wine  to-night.” 

“  Better  too  much  than  not  enough,” 
replied  his  companion. 
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that  poor,  crazy  girl  back  to  the  village  ? 
And  now,  how  ii  one  to  find  her.  Master 
Claude  f” 

“  How  shotdd  I  know?"  replied  the  per* 
son  addressed.  “  What  a  fancy  it  is  of 
hers  to  go  rambling  and  roaming  about 


These  are  evidently  some  of  jolly  Fat 
Paul’s  company  wandering  home  over  the 
moor. 

“  Well,  that’s  true.’’ said  the  first  speaker. 
“  But  what  business  bad  I'sitting  so  long 
in  Paul’s  tavern,  when  I  promued  to  take 


the  country  when  the  moon's  at  full!  It  ;  head,  that  upset  her  quite;  and  who  cats 
you  catch  her  you  won’t  keep  her  in  ai  wonder,  Master  Claude?” 
house.  So,  what  I  say  is,  what's  the  use  :  “Not  I,  for  one,”  replied  Claude.  “Yet, 
of  trying  to  find  her,  poor  mad  thing  ?”  if  Hoel  comes  back  a  rich  man — for  Long 
“  Well,  that’s  true.  If  they  would  have  !  George,  the  tailor,  says  Hoel  swore  he 
left  poor  Dinorah  alone,  after  her  old  ^  would  come  back  a  rich  man — think  you 
sweetheart  had  left  the  country,  she  would  j  be  will  look  at  her  as  she  is  now  7” 
not  have  been  so  bad.  But  when  they  “  Why,  no !  Unless  he  can  bring  her 
tried  to  make  her  marry  Long  George,  the  '  brains  back ;  but  money  will  hardly 
ailor,  in  order  to  drive  Hoel  out  of  her '  manage  that.  But  oome  along ;  my  head 
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ii  ks  heavy  as  lead,  aad  1  wuut  to  get 
home." 

Scarcely  had  this  worthy  pair  staggered 
away,  ere  the  poor  creatnre.  the  mad 
Dinorah,  came  bounding  along,  singing 
her  snatches  of  wild  song  : — 

“  Here  am  I !  here  nm  I ! 

My  Hoel  waits  hard  by. 

But,  no !  he  will  deceive  me. 

The  ni);lit  is  coininj';  they  have  passed 
on,  uiid  leave  me !” 

At  this  instant  the  moon  broke  ont  from 
a  cloud,  and  cast  Dinorah’s  shadow  before 
her  on  the  heath. 

“  Ah  !  morning  at  last  1  And  here  is 
my  own  dear  friend!"  she  exclaimed,  ad¬ 
dressing  her  shadow.  “  At  last  we  shall 
sing  at  the  wedding — we  shall  dance  at 
the  wedding  I  Shall  we  not?" 

And  she  dung  herself  on  the  ground, 
and  commenced  talking  with  the  shadow 
near  her.  But  presently  the  moon  be¬ 
came  obscured  by  a  passing  cloud,  and  the 
shadow  disappeared.  The  poor  being  broke 
out — 

“  aG,  craal!  thus  to  leave  me  in  loneli¬ 
ness  and  pain.  Said  I  aught  to  grieve 
thee  1  Retm — retnm  I” 

The  moon  agaia  bant  forth;  the  shadow 
returned. 

“  Ah  !  here  b  Hori !”  she  cried.  “  Give 
me  your  arm,  and  let  us  go  I  Tbe  ball  U 
ringing;  oar  friends  are  all  ready.  To¬ 
day  is  the  Saint’e-day.  Look  yonder,  tbe 
procession  U  eoaiing ;  all  the  village  is  on 
its  way  to  tbe  ehapri  to  see  us  married.” 

Tbe  night  was  beginning  to  redeem  the 
promise  of  the  bigti  wind  that  bad  been 
raging  (or  an  honr.  A  tempest  was 
coming  on.  Peals  of  dbtant  thunder  were 
heard.  And,  as  tbe  poor  creature  caught 
the  sound,  she  exclaimed — 

“  But,  mine  own,  do  you  hear  the  thun¬ 
der  ?  But  no  matter,  tbe  storm  may  rage 
as  wildly  as  it  will,  our  love  is  too  strong 
for  it.  Come,  dear  Hoel — come  to  the 
chapel !" 

In  her  mad  terror  poor  Dinorah  fled 
over  the  moor,  nor  stopped  till  she  reached 
the  entrance  to  a  rocky  ravine.  The  place 
was  wild  and  awful  in  aspect.  A  number 
of  Druidical  stones  lay  piled  up,  marking 
the  altar  of  a  by  gone  religion.  Behind 
was  a  bridge,  forn^  by  the  trunk  of  an 
old  tree  flung  across  the  rocks,  and  beneath 
this  rushed  a  body  of  foaming,  tumbling 


water.  She  was  not  alone  in  this  terrible 
spot,  however.  Two  men  were  seen  en¬ 
tering  the  ravine ;  one  was  waving  a  hazel- 
branch  before  him,  and  calling  to  his  less 
resolute  comrade  to  follow. 

“  Come  on,”  said  Hoel — for  it  was  he. 
“  Yes,  this  is  the  place,  I  S“e ;  the  Deiv«> 
Glen  of  which  Anthony  told  me.” 

“  You  see  !  You  must  have  the  eyes  of 
an  owl,  then,"  replied  his  companion,  who 
was  no  other  than  the  bagpipe-  player.  "  It 
is  pitch  dark.  Pity  we  lorgot  the  lantern." 

“  Why,  man,  the  lightning  will  do  as 
well.  J  ust  such  weather  as  it  was  a  twelve- 
month  ago,  on  the  last  Saiut’s-day.  Hush,” 
Hoel  continued,  as  he  counted  the  chimes 
of  the  village  clock,  which  fisiutly  sounded 
a  long  di.stance  away.  “Yes,  it  is  eleven 
o’clock." 

“  And  at  twelve  the  wild  cross  of  fire 
will  play  upon  the  stone.” 

“  Till  daybreak,”  said  Hoel.  “  And  if 
we  lose  to  night's  chance,  we  may  take 
leave  of  tbe  treasure  for  ever.” 

“  And  where  shall  we  see  the  fire  ?” 

“  Over  yonder,  across  that  bridge." 

“  Bridge  do  yoa  call  that  rotten  old  tree  ? 
Expect  a  man  to  erase  it  in  ttiis  weather, 
too.  1  wish  1  was  safe  in  my  own  cabin." 

“  Wait  here,  oeward,  while  I  go  and 
examine  tbe  plaoe.  Wait  hare  while  1  cross 
tbe  bridge.  Stop,  IH  iaave  you  my  hacel- 
branch,  for  company  and  protection.  Re¬ 
member  yoa  bring  it  along  with  yon  when 
I  call.”  And  w^  diis,  Hoel  ooonnenced 
clambermg  np  tbe  rocks  towards  tbe  old 
bridge.  Bat  scarcely  had  he  crossed  the 
tottering  path,  and  disappeared  among  the 
rocks  Oil  the  other  side,  when  Corentin 
shrieked  out — 

“  Come  back,  Hoel !  For  Heaven’s  sake 
come  back !  It  is  all  over  with  us.  Here 
is  tbe  wild  woman  again.” 

It  was  Dinorah  who  stood  before  the. 
trembling  piper. 

“  Is  it  thou,  piper  ?"  she  cried. 

The  musician  could  only  drop  the  hazel- 
branch,  fall  on  his  knees,  and  cry,  “  Ob, 
oh  1" 

“Thou  art  Long  George,”  she  exclaimed. 
“  'Tis  useless  to  deny  it.  I  should  know 
that  wicked  smile  anywhere.  Who  bade 
thee  make  love  to  me  ?  I  am  not  mad, 
though  they  say  so ;  for  I  will  not  marry 
thee.  Go,  bud,  malicious  man !  Go,  I  hate 
thee  I” 
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“  Idiot  that  I  was,”  said  Corentin,  “  not 
to  have  known  who  it  was  before.  It  is 
the  poor,  harmless,  crazy  girl  who  lodges 
with  Louis’  mother,  and  who  always  fancies 
some  one  is  coming  back  to  dance  with  her.” 

‘‘  Hush,  didst  thou  not  hear  ?” 

“  Hear !  Hear  what  ?” 

“  A  stone  that  fell  in  the  valley  yonder.” 

“  A  stone  !  Can  Hoel  have  played  me 
false,  and  found  the  hidden  treasure  with¬ 
out  me  ?  Hold,  comrade,  have  you  found 
the  hidden  treasure?” 

“  The  hidden  treasure  ! — the  hidden 
treasure,”  shrieked  Dinorah,  and  she  burst 
into  one  of  her  wild  songs — 

“  Dark  thy  fate  Is  glooming ; 

.  Man  of  evil  omen — 

He  who  first  lays  bold  on 
Hidden  treasures  golden, 

Dies  ere  the  year  is  over.” 

Dies  ere  the  year  is  over,”  she  repeated. 

“  Dies  ere  the  year  is  over !  Ah  1  now 
I  begin  to  see  what  that  traitor,  that 
strange  comrade  of  mine,  meant  with  his 
sharing  and  his  generosity,  and  his  letting 
me  go  first.' 

At  this  moment  Hoel  returned  across 
the  frail  bridge.  “Are  yon  there,  com¬ 
rade  V  he  cried.  “  What  has  happened  to 
make  you  call  so  loudly?  Did  not  the 
hazel-branch  protect  yon?  The  bridge  is 
safe  enough  for  you ;  and  methinks  I  have 
found  the  very  stone,  on  the  other  ride. 
Come,  prepare.” 

“  But  why  am  I  to  go  before  you  ?” 

Because  I  wear  on  my  finger  a  blessed 
ring  that  might  interfere  with  the  charm.” 

”  A  ring !  I  wear  two — two  blessed 
rings— one  in  each  ear.” 

“  Will  you  compel  me  to  use  force, 
miscreant  ?” 

At  this  juncture  Dinorah  came  up  to  the 
pair,  still  singing  the  ditty — 

•  “He  who  first  lays  hold  on 
Hidden  treasures  golden. 

Dies  ere  the  year  is  over!" 

“I’ve  got  it — I’ve  fonnd  it,”  said  Co¬ 
rentin  suddenly.  “  You  shall  not  go  first ; 
I  tball  not  go  first :  she  shall  go  first  I” 

“  She — a  woman  !  What,  expose  her  to 
tie  peril  ?” 

“No  matter  for  such  .as  she — ’tis  the 
mad  girl  whom  1  took  for  the  Wild  Woman. 
Hush,  there  is  no  time  to  lose.  I  will  make 
her  go.” 

“  This  is  what  Anthony  foretold,”  said 


Hoel,  recognizing  Dinorah,  but  shrinking 
away  from  her.  “  Let  me  bo  wary.  Is  it 
a  demon  ?  Is  it  a  shadow  ?  Is  it  a  woman?” 

“  This  way,  fair  one,”  said  Corentin, 
wishing  to  lead  Dinorah  towards  the  bridge. 
But  Dinorah  heeded  not.  She  sang — 

“The  long-betrothed  I  wait  to  see ! 

0!  bird  of  mom!  the  night  is  o’er; 

Ilepeat  thy  song  of  love  once  more!" 

•‘That  voice,”  gasped  Iloel.  “Can  it 
be  my  Dinorah’s !  Oh,  no.  Anthony  told 
me,  if  I  saw  my  father  ready  to  die,  my 
mother  sue  for  mercy,  or  if  my  love  went 
weeping  by,  ’twould  be  but  a  delusion  to 
thwart  me.  I  must  heed  not,  hear  not,  or 
my  hope  is  lost.” 

At  this  instant  Dinorah’s  truant  goat 
appeared  ou  the  bridge,  and  instantly  the 
girl,  throwing  off  her  coral  necklace,  flew 
towards  it.  The  goat  was  by  this  time  in 
the  middle  of  the*  bridge,  and  Dinorah 
eagerly  following  it.  Hoel,  seeing  the 
necklace,  stepped  forward,  and,  picking  it 
up,  recognized  his  old  love-gift.  “  It  is 
she,’’  he  cried ;  but  before  the  Vords  had 
left  his  lips,  the  tree  had  broken  down,  and 
Dinorah  was  plunged  into  the  boiling  cata¬ 
ract  below.  Forgetful  of  his  long  sought 
treasure — forgetful  of  everything  but  bis 
Dinorah,  Hoel  rushed  forward  to  save  her 
from  destruction. 

It  is  the  morning  of  the  Saint’s-day;  the 
storm  of  the  previous  night  has  passed  away, 
and  the  happy  villagers,  whose  homes  are 
this  time  uninjured,  are  preparing  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  flu  of  Plocrmel.  A  procession 
is  making  for  the  village  church ;  two 
persons  are  walking  under  a  canopy  of 
flowers ;  one  is  a  young  girl  who  leans  upon 
the  arm  of  her  lover.  The  peasants  come 
forward,  and  offer  the  maiden  a  bridal 
veil  and  a  green  branch.  This  maiden  is 
Dinorah,  saved  from  death  by  her  lover, 
Horl,  upon  whose  arm  she  is  now  resting. 
By  degrees  Dinorah.  struck  with  one  fami¬ 
liar  object  after  another,  has  regained  her 
faculties,  awakening  slowly  as  if  from  a 
dream,  till  she  at  length  recognized  her 
Hoel.  And  now  the  two  are  proceeding  to 
the  church  to  have  their  union  solemnized. 

Corentin  creeps  up  to  Hoel,  and  asks, 
“  About  the  gold?  Have  you  found  it?” 

And  Hoel,  pointing  to  the  blushing  girl 
at  his  side,  answers — 

“  Yesl-Uof  here  is  treasure  untold  t” 
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Cooktrjr,  ^itkltng,  anb  |)rcstrbing.  | 

Solid  Custard.—  Boil  three  quarters  of  an  I 
ounce  of  islnKlass  and  a  stick  of  cinnamon  in  a 
]>int  of  new  milk,  until  the  Isinfrlass  is  dissolved. 
Strain  it,  add  a  Kill  of  cream,  and  let  it  stand  till 
cold.  Beat  the  yolks  of  six  cgKs;  put  all  together, 
with  sugar  to  your  taste;  set  it  on  the  fire  till  it  I 
thirkens,  stirring  it  all  the  time.  Let  it  cool  a  ; 
little  before  it  is  put  into  the  mould. 

Cowslip  Wink. — To  two  gallons  of  water  put 
five  pounds  of  powdered  sugar.  Boil  it  half  an 
hour,  and  take  olT  the  scum  ns  it  rises,  then  pour 
it  into  a  tub  to  cool,  with  the  rinds  of  two  lemons. 
When  It  is  cold,  add  four  quarts  of  cowslip  pijis 
to  the  liquor,  with  the  Juice  of  two  lemons.  Let 
It  stand  in  the  tub  two  days,  stirring  it  every  two 
or  three  hours,  then  put  It  in  the  barrel  and  let  it 
stand  for  three  weeks  or  a  month,  then  bottle  it, 
and  put  a  lump  of  sugar  in  every  bottle. 

A  Plum  Cake. — Take  one  pound  of  flour,  rub 
n  it  half  a  jiound  of  butter  very  small,  and  put 
in  a  nutmeg  grated.  Take  half  a  gill  of  cream, 
and  make  it  as  warm  as  new  milk.  Put  into  your 
flour  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace ;  lay  it  in  a 
heap  in  the  middle  of  your  basin.  Put  in  half  a 
gill  of  yeast,  the  yolks  of  five  eggs,  with  four 
spoonfuls  of  sack,  then  put  in  your  cream.  Have 
ready  the  whites  of  flve  eggs  whipt  up  to  a  froth 
by  degrees.  Beat  it  till  it  looks  very  white.  So 
set  it  before  the  fire,  to  rise  half  an  hour;  then 
have  ready  one  pound  of  currants,  clean  washed, 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar,  flnely  sifted,  three 
OBiices  of  candied  lemon  and  orange-peel.  Mix  I 
all  together.  Put  it  into  a  quick  oven.  Bake 
three  quarters  of  an  honr. 


THE  FASHIONS 
an 

PRACTICAL  DRESS  INSTRUCTOR. 

It  is  singular  that  the  great  events  of  the  day, 
involving  the  vital  Interests  of  the  two  greatest 
nations  In  the  world,  should  include  thoae  of  the 
feminine  half  of  society  to  an  extent  that  may 
almost  be  said  to  work  like  a  revolution.  Not 
only  will  London  now  receive  from  Paris  its 
newest  modes  and  styles  while  yet  the  bloom  is 
fresh  upon  them,  but,  in  all  probability,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  market  will  quicken  the  French  Invention, 
and  manufactures  will  receive  an  impulse  equally 
profitable  to  both,  and  so  firmly  cementing  good 
feeling  and  mutual  interests,  that  rivals  may  soon 
become  fast  friends 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  ladies  of  Paris  not 
only  possess  great  taste,  but  that  with  it  they 
practise  extraordinary  ingenuity ;  and  the  dress 
w  hich  we  have  chosen  for  illustration  supplies  a 
decided  proof  of  the  union  of  these  two  qualities. 
In  the  forthcoming  series  of  this  Magazine,  how¬ 
ever,  we  shall,  in  future,  be  able  to  present  to  the 
eye,  through  the  medium  of  our  painted  steel 
idates,  not  only  the  exact  shape  and  appearance 
of  the  various  articles  of  dress  worn  by  the  arbi¬ 
ters  of  fashion,  but  the  precise  hue  of  the  prevail¬ 
ing  colour. 

Most  ladies  have  by  them  some  article  in  black 
silk  whicli  changing  fashion  has  rendered  use¬ 
less,  and  this  cannot  be  better  employed  than  in 


contributing  to  form  a  new  dress.*  The  quantity 
of  fresh  material  required  is  thus  much  reduced. 
The  colour  of  the  silk  may  .be  either  green, 
brown,  or  mauve;  if  the  latter,  care  mutt  be 
taken  to  procure  the  dye  that  will  not  fade.  The 
bottom  of  the  skirt  is  trimmed  with  two  rows  of 
the  black  ailk,  pinked  at  the  under  edge,  and  set 
on  in  the  curves  that  will  be  seen  In  our  illustra¬ 
tion,  headed  by  a  ruche  or  two  frills  of  the  same 
to  match.  The  Jacket  is  of  the  block  silk,  bor¬ 
dered  with  three  rows  of  frills  of  the  same 
material  as  the  dress,  and,  being  open  In  the 
front,  shows  a  stomacher  beneath,  also  composed 
of  rows  of  fHlls,  terminated  at  the  point  with  a 
bow  and  long  ends  in  the  black  silk.  Some  of  the 
Parisian  ladies  add  to  the  trimming  of  the  skirt  a 
row  of  broad  black  laee  under  each  festoon ;  but 
this  only  proves  that,  while  they  admire  the 
style,  they  are  determined  upon  indulging  their 
taste  for  ex  Dense,  and  is  not  at  all  necessary 

Odr  cut-out  working  pattern  will  supply  to  our 
readers  a  pretty  novelty  which  is  now  being 
prepared  In  Paris  for  the  spring  and  summer 
wear.  It  is  a  white  muslin  dressing-room  Par- 
dcssus,  intended  for  the  morning  dishtUnUe  of 
the  hot  weather,  and  is  really  an  elegance  of  Its 
kind.  For  Invalids,  it  will  be  found  very  advan¬ 
tageous,  uniting  both  comfort  and  style  to  a 
great  degree.  The  saddle  or  pelerine  part  is 
composed  entirely  of  small  perpendicular  tucks, 
and  is  joined  over  the  shoulder,  being  bordered 
with  a  handsome  embroidery,  which  falls  over 
the  fulness  of  the  skirt,  which  is  also  set  round 
with  the  same,  sometimes  with  a  little  heading, 
sometimes  with  a  puffing ;  the  sleeves  being 
trimmed  to  match.  When  this  Pardessns  Is 
made  In  coloured  muslin  or  a  Swiss  print.  It  is 
simply  flounced  round  with  its  own  material.  No 
bend  Is  worn  with  it  round  the  waist. 

The  Parisian  bonnet  Is  worn  extremely  pro¬ 
jecting  over  the  forehead,  and  cut  away  and 
open  at  the  sides;  the  crown  and  front  being 
so  far  altered  from  the  last  style  that  the  first  of 
these  has  little  depth,  and  the  last  much.  One 
of  tlie  prettiest  of  these  has  a  transparent  front, 
covered  with  a  drawing  of  spotted  or  figured 
white  tulle;  the  crown  of  velvet  of  a  deep, 
bright  azure  blue ;  curtains  of  the  same ;  strings 
to  match;  large  rosette  of  blonde  on  the  left 
side  of  the  front,  with  a  large  gold  pin  and  pen¬ 
dant  In  Its  centre ;  inside  trimming,  cap,  with 
bandeau  of  the  plaited  velvet,  and  bow  of  the 
same  on  the  left  side,  or  a  double  quilling  of  the 
velvet  across  the  forehead.  The  same  may  be 
made  In  blue  Terry  velvet,  if  preferred. 

The  hair  nets,  which  have  enjoyed  so  long  a 
reign  of  favour,  have  now  received  a  moat  taste¬ 
ful  Improvement,  which  we  strongly  recommend. 
They  are  worn  in  Paris  with  a  bandeau  at  their 
edge  of  plaited  velvet,  and  a  bow  and  hanging 
ends  on  the  left  side.  This  renders  them  suit¬ 
able  for  many  ladles  who  have  passed  the  spring¬ 
time  of  their  youth,  while  they  are  InflnitMy 
more  becoming  to  the  young  girl  who  has  but 
Just  entered  on  her  teeiia  Let  us  also  observe, 
that  the  hair  should  not  be  suffered  to  hang 
down  within  the  net— often  most  ungracefully — 
but  should  lie  first  looped  into  rich  plaits  before 
the  net  is  put  on.  In  this  way,  the  arrangement 
becomes  both  classical  and  elegant 

Here,  also,  we  may  mention  a  very  simple  and 
pretty  Parisian  cap,  suitable  for  any  Isdy.  It 
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eoniiits  ot  •  K|aare  of  black  llgured  tulle,  having  I  sistenca  and  support;  the  trimming  having 
lappets  left  at  two  opposite  eomeri,  the  whole  |  either  bows  or  flowers  in  the  firont,  and  bows  and 
set  round  with  Maltese  lace.  This  Is  to  be  Isid  j  ends  at  the  bark.  The  square  of  which  we  are 
over  a  email  under-cap,  merely  to  give  it  con- 1  speaking  has  one  point  in  the  front,  one  behind, 
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witk  a  lappet  at  each  side,  aid  Is  made  to  ft  the  I 
head  by  meant  at  a  fold  acroM  the  centre,  end- 
inK  vith  the  commencement  of  each  lappet.  | 
This  cap  is  mi  de  in  white  muslin,  bordered  witli 
Ualtese  lace  for  morning  wear.  I 

In  sleeves  cttempts  are  still  bein^  made  to  snp-  I 
plant  the  flnwinK  sleeve  by  substituting  the  tight  ' 
one,  but  hitherto,  happily,  with  but  Uttle  success.  > 


Sleeres  formed  of  a  tuecestlon  of  puIRng  fhom 
the  shoulder  to  the  wrist  are,  however.  In  some 
lavonr. 

For  promenade  dress  the  tight  C  saque  and  tlie 
loose  Pardcssus  are  still  the  leading  invouritcs 
of  the  day,  mingled  with  the  sliawl,  which  is 
always  so  useful  a  friend  during  the  change  of 
seas  one. 
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ZMTKD  ST  HADBIIOI8SU.S  ROCHB. 

PARIS  NECK  TIE. 

On  irork-tabic  illustration  for  this  month  is  a 
arllcic  wiilch  iiossesses  con^i(lerabie  in-  i 
a  as  a  rery  pretty  finish  and  a  great  iinprove- 
t  to  any  lady's  drcsa  The  neck-tic  is  aiways 
•  or  less  in  fashion,  in  one  form  or  other,  it 
g  found  that  something  is  required  Just  ' 
the  two  ends  of  the  collar  meet,  to  cum-  i 
the  elT-'Ct.  Uicidy-omamentcd  ribbons  have  I 
some  time  been  mucii  worn,  but  tliey  are  now  \ 
irely  laid  aside  until  another  rotation  of  the  i 
Whsal  of  Time  siiaii  bring  tiiem  back  again  as  j 
I  Boar.  Rrooches  of  every  site  and  shape  have  ' 
Hkawlsr  had  tiieir  turn,  and  tiiese  are  now  snper-  I 
!  sedied  in  a  great  measure  by  the  introduction  of 
I  •  saek-cie  composed  of  two  bows  and  two  ends,  ! 

vrktch  always  continues  to  be  the  prettiest  tie  i 
I  because  it  is  the  most  simpic.  In  ali  mutters  of  | 
'  dress  a  fasliion  must  bear  the  stamp  of  Parisian 
hvour  before  it  can  be  received  and  approved 
byothei  countiies;  and  when  it  has  the  fjrmer  it  i 
seldom  fails  in  the  latter.  This  ornamental  neck-  , 


tie  is  fuliy  invested,  then,  with  this  recommenda¬ 
tion,  as  it  is  quite  a  favouiite  iittie  articie  of 
every  French  lady's  toilette.  One  of  its  advan¬ 
tages  consists  in  its  being  particularly  suitable 
for  producing  at  every  private  work-table,  as  it 
requires  only  taste  and  neatness  in  execution  to 
be  made  quite  as  elegant  as  those  whicli  are  now 
I  so  much  in  favour  at  Paris,  and  for  w  hich  high 
prices  are  demanded.  They  are  formed  cliiefly 
of  black  silk  and  black  velvet,  the  ends  being  of 
the  former,  and  the  bows  of  the  latter.  Tlie 
'  pattern  is  braided  in  gold  thread  on  tlie  two  ends, 
!  but  the  small  border  alone  is  worked  on  each 
I  edge  of  the  bows.  1'he  bearls  may  be  eitlier  gold 
i  or  black,  according  to  taste.  Many  of  these  tics 
'  are  made  witli  tlie  bows  in  coloured  velvet  to 
j  match  the  dress,  witli  the  ends  in  black  silk  or 
'  velvet  A  narrow  black  lace  surrounds  each  end, 

I  ami  a  little  lace  rosette  is  placed  Just  in  the 
centre  between  the  two  bows,  but  they  have  no 
!  lace  round  tiiem.  For  mourning  they  are  much 
I  worn  braided  witli  black  silk  braid,  and  oma- 
I  mented  with  black  beads.  A  tiarrow  band  is 
made  witli  a  curve  to  fit  the  neck,  to  which  the 
bow  is  attached,  so  that  if  worn  with  a  collar 
I  it  does  not  derange  it  and  if  worn  without  one 
,  it  is  just  suSicieut  to  cqyer  tlie  top  of  the  dress 


Embroidery,  altliongh  It  is  one  of  the  most 
'ilonuble  and  expensive  trimmings,  is  yet 
tlie  reach  of  any  lady  wl.o  has  leisure 
TIBd  Industry  to  execute  it  lor  herself.  If  a  few 
of  the  many  liours  wliicli  are  passed  in  weari¬ 
some  indolence  were  occupied  in  tile  pr^uction 
of  |Kime  piece  of  beautrlul  needlework,  many 
ladies  might  render  llte  ilresses  of  themselves 
and  their  children  distinguished  by  elegance  and 
good  tarte,  and  yet  not  subtract  in  tlie  slightest 
degree  goiii  the  annual  income,  or  deprive  their 
Lfamlliee  tf  one  single  comfort  In  the  daily  arrange- 
BWients  01  kloinestic  life.  We  liave  given  a  pattern 


for  an  Insertion  in  embroidery  wldcli  is  e.\tretnely 
,  rich  >  en  worked,  and,  at  tlie  same  time,  does 
I  not  it*  've  any  great  amount  of  labour,  ns  it  is 
!  arrangeil  to  produce  the  best  <  ITect  witli  tlie  least 
;  work.  This  pattern  is  particularly  pretty  for 
childrers'  frocks,  &c.  Witli  unescalop  added  to  it, 
it  forms  a  iH'iiutilul  frill  to  go  round  a  collar  for  a 
,  little  boy.  'I'he  centre  flower  in  each  curve  is  in 
well-raised  hu  ton-hole  stitch,  with  guipure  thread 
roun.,  it  and  tlie  muslin  cut  out.  The  diamonds 
between  are  filled  :n  witli  holes.  When  worked 
it  is  both  rich  and  light  The  style  of  the  work 
being  small,  a  line  even  cotton  must  be  used. 
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Loni>ox  :  rBivno  >T  Jab  Wabb,  26,  Bbtdqu  Stbbet,  Covbih  Oabdkn. 
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